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REPORT 

or 

THE    COMMISSIONER  OF  PATENTS. 


Patebtt  Offick,  Jtmuaryj  1848. 
Sm:  In  oompUftaoe  with  tbe  proTisions  of  the  «ct  of  Coo^;rw8,  caAided 
*<  An  act  in  addtition  to  the  act  to  promote  the  pra^rtaa  of  acieoce  and  tka 
aaefiil  arts,"  approved  March  3,  1847^  the  Qnder8q;ned  has  the  honor  to 
■nbittit  his  annual  report. 

During  the  year  ending  December  31,  1847,  th^  whole  nomber  of  aMB« 
cations  for  patents,  is  fifteen  hundred  and  thirtynme.  Tbe  wh<^  nnnma 
•f  caveats  med  during  the  same  period  is  five  hundred  and  thirtjr-ibree. 

Tbe  number  of  patents  issued  in  1847  is  five  hundred  and  seventh-two^ 
mtVyiiiig  fourteen  re-issues,  three  additional  impiovements,  and  mxtj  do» 
ngns;  cSassificxl  and  alphabetical  lists  of  which,  with  the  names  of  the  fh^ 
teuleea,  are  annexed,  mariced  K  and  L.  Three  disdaimeri  were,  dunngi 
the  same  time,  enteted.  *  ^ 

WKkun  the  same  period,  five  hundred  and  eighty  patents  have  expired; 
a  lOMi  o£  which  is  annexed,  maiked  M. 

There  were  during  the  year,  nine  applications  to  extend  netents  about  to 

Sire,  six  of  which  were  rejected  and  three  mnted  by  the  board,  estab^ 
^  by  the  act  of  July  4th,  1836,  to  hear  and  determine  that  chas  of  ap« 
jdications. 

Tbe  claims  embraced  in  the  respective  patents  issued  during  the  year 
;S47,  are  also  annexed,  marked  P. 

The  number  of  applications  for  patents  examined  and  rejected  during  tbe 
year  1847,  is  five  hundred  and  fifty-seven;  being  very  nearly  as  many  as 
were  granted.  Many  of  die  rejected  cases  may,  Inrwever,  be  re-considered, 
and  perhaps,  upon  iardier  examinatbn,  passed,  and  patents  issued  for  the 
mventicms  or  improvements  claimed  by  the  appKcants. 

Tbe  reo^pts  of  the  office  during  the  year  1847,  including  duties  and  feesy 
paid  in  on  applications  for  patents,  caveats,  re-issues,  mdaimers,  addi- 
taoaal  inq>rov«nents,  extensions  and  for  copies,  amount,  in  the  whole,  to 
$63^11  19;  of  which  sum,  $8,008  43  have  been  repaid  on  applications 
withdrawn,  and  fior  moneyjpaid  in  by  mistake,  as  per  statement  marked  A. 

The  expenses  of  the  office  during  die  year  1847,  art  as  follows,  viz: 
Tor  salaries  $16,850;  temporary  cleiks,  $6,937  67;  contingent  expenses, 
#8,1667  77;  compensation  of  the  chief  justice  of  the  District  of  Cohim- 
jMa,  sitting  on  appeals  firom  the  commissioner  of  patents,  $100;  tibnifiry 
$19049  W;  agricultural  statisties,  $466;  amounting,  in  the  whoie,  to  the 
mm  of  $33,669  93,  as  per  statement  marked  B.  ^  ^  ^     « 

There  was  ako  expended  during  the  bat  year,  under  the  act  of  Maich  8, 
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1837y  for  the  restoration  of  records  and  drawings,  the  sum  of  $310,  as  per 
statement  marked  C. 

The  aggregate  of  expenditures  under  the  different  heads  above  enume- 
rated, is  $41,878  35;  leaving  a  balance,  to  be  carried  to  the  credit  of  the 
Patent  Fund,  of  $21,232  84. 

On  the  first  day  of  January,  1847,  the  amount  of  money  in  the  treasury, 
to  the  credit  of  the  Patent  Fund,  was  $186,565  14;  which,  with  the  ba- 
lance paid  in  during  the  year  1847,  will,  on  the  first  day  of  January,  1848^ 
amounjt  to^tbe  ^um  df  ^207,797  ^.  ... 

It  will  be  seen,  that  the  surplus  carried  to  the  credit  of  the  Patent  Fund, 
during  the  last  year,  is  much  greater  than  that  of  any  former  year.  This 
arises  from  two  causes,  first,  the  gr«at  increase  of  applications  for  patents 
and  caveats  over  any  former  year;  and  secondly,  the  inability  to  examine 
and  decide  upon  applications  in  a  reasonable  time  after  they  have  been  filed 
in  the  office,  growing  out  of  the  in^(kquacy  of  the  examining  force  of  the  of- 
fice, eausmgaoomparatively'less  number  of  widitdrawakfaadacomparalmly 
kBS  simount  of  expenditure  for  copying  and  recording  patents^  If  Ooagr689 
should  authorise  an  uicrease  of  the  scientific  corps,  so  imperaitively  nee«led^ 
the  number  of  withdrawals  will  be  greater  and  the  other  expenses  of  ikm 
effi<^  will  be  increased,  >nd  thus  the  balance  next  year,  will  be,  ii^  all  pro* 
.oabiUty,  much  smaller,  than  it  is  this  year. 

All  moneys  paid  into  tiie  treasury  on  account  of  the  Patent  Office,  are  sfl 
^paitby  the  ninth  section;  of  the  act  of  July  4^  1836,  and  the  fourteeiith 
seetien  of  the  act  of  March  3, 1837,  for  the  benefit  ^f  the  Patent  Office,  aai 
denominaited  the  Patent  Fund;  out  of  which  all  expenditures  provided  bjp 
existing  laws  are  to  be  paid,  the  Patient  Fund  being  espeoiaUy  apptropriaKeiA 
for  that  purpose.  By  thus  establishing  the  Patent  Fund,  and  a|)tpro}uriatiii|f 
it' to  the  qpedal  object  of  defiraying  all  expendihures  ,of  the  Patent  Office 
authorized  by  law.  Congress  expressed  its  intention/to  constiitute  the  office 
vpon  die  principle  of  a  self-sustaining  insti^tution  which  iia  to  exist  upoaits 
own  revenues,  and  not  depend  for  support  upon  the  general  treasury.  Thus 
feTy  it  gives  me  pkasure  to  say,  the  intention  of  Congress  has  been,  fidljt 
carried  out,  the  office  having  not  only  paid  its  own  expenses  from  its  owii 
revenues,  but  it  has  accumulated  a  conq)aratively  large  balance  m  the 
treasury  to  its  credit.  With  the  exception  of  the.  cost  of  erecting  the  pies^ 
«Blb  Patent  Office  building,  to  which  the  office  contributed  $108,000,  fic6m 
its  own  funds,  it  has  never  been  a  charge  upon  the  treasuTy^  . 
.  Nearly  all  ef  its  revenues  are  derived  from  inventors.  It  is.isuBtained:lqr 
t^eir  contributions;  its  services  are  appropiriated  to.tiie  promotion  of  theis 
particular  interests,  aljthottgh  rendered  to  alt  other  interests  when  rei^tiiied:; 
aiid  it  may,  therefore,  truly  be  regarded  as  the  head  and  rei^esentatprei  of 
Ue  inventive  genius  and  the  industrial  arts  of  the  country^ 
.  The  annual  reports  of  the  two  principal  examiners,  aodreffied  to  th^  nm* 
dersigned,  giving  a  view  of  the  invention  and  improTiements'whii^h'baiRS 
pg^s^  their  rospective  desks,  are  anne^ed^  marked  I>  and  E. 

To, these  two  important  reports  attention  is. partkutiorly  osS^d.    Thej 

S'ts  an  interesting  summary  of  the  scientifie  op<«ation9  of  the  office  durinil 
epast  j!ear,.thtts  pretenting  ia  a  .small  space  this  most  conqhisi^  i^ 
Sntifykig  proi^s  of  the  progress  of  our  countrymeD  m  tbe  inn-Qveaiait  W 
i^MoeM  ails.  It  wj}l  be  seeafrom  the  two  papers  referred  to,  tbtt  thl^ 
Tear  iust  past  has  been  fruitflil  of  inireniMkns  of  a  mpst important  and  ^mhui« 
^^  tbuHclvyil tfa^  tore  not ^eear  9f  ^t  noiel  as^brOisii^descd^tioii 
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ivhiclx  sometiines  surprise  and  startle  the  world,  at  the  same  time  benefiting 
It  by  their  great  utility. 

The  peculiar  circumstances  of  society  in  this  country  growing  out  of  it^ 
settlement — ^very  recent  when  -compared  with  the  age  of  oSier  ci\ilized  por- 
tions of  the  earth,  and  imposing  the  necessity  of  subjugatbg  the  fores^j  of 
smoothing  down  the  rugged  face  of  nature,  and  of  planting  upon  its  bosom 
the  arts  of  industry,  which  have  rapidly  germinated  and  developed  them- 
selves into  great  and  important  interests,  now  flourishing  with  a  vigor  and 
energy  which  enable  them  to  become  the  formidable  rivals  of  similar  inte* 
rests  of  older  nations — have  tended  to  stimulate  the  inventive  genius  of  our 
people  to  the  production  and  improvement  of  machines  and  processes  of  a]| 
utilitarian  and  labor  saving  character^  rather  than  to  the  pursuit  of  mpre 
scientific  discovery.  Hence,  while  we  may  be  behind  omer  countries  in 
the  discovery  and  development  of  scientific  principles,  we  are  probably 
-  equal  with,  if  not  in  advance  of  them,  in  their  application  to  the  useJFul  pur- 
poses of  life.  But,  if  the  genius  of  our  countrymen  is  not  now  so  much 
absorbed  in  the  investigation  of  abstract  science  as  that  of  the  citizens  of 
older  and  more  opulent  countries,  the  circumstance  of  society  so  rapidly 
improving  by  the  steady  tide  of  prosperity  which  sets  in  our  favor,  will 
soon  place  us  in  a  condition  to  contribute  our  share  to  the  sum  of  know- 
ledge which  the  combined  genius  and  labors  of  the  learned  of  all  civilize^ 
nations  annually  bestow  upon  mankind. 

It  will  also  be  seen,  on  reference  to  the  reports  of  the  Examiners  above  refer- 
red to,  that  the  labors  of  those  two  officers  are  of  a  very  varied  and  compli- 
cated character,  embracing  in  their  range  the  whole  field  of  invention,  and 
requiring  a  thorough  knowledge  of  every  branch  of  science,  as  well  as  the 
state,  past  and  present,  of  the  ails  in  all  countries.  From  this  fact  the  ta- 
lents and  attainments  requisite  for  the  able  discharge  of  the  duties  appertaia^ 
ing  to  their  desks  may  be  readily  inferred.  It  may  be  safely  assumed  that 
there  is  no  office  in  the  Grovemment,  the  duties  of  which  are  of  a  scientific 
nature,  which  requires  more  mental  capacity,  or  more  close  and  intense  ap- 
plication, than  that  of  Examiner  of  Patents,  It  would,  therefore,  be  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  there  would  be  attached  to  that  office,  a  salary  commen- 
surate with  its  duties  and  the  talent  and  attainment  which  it  requires.  But^ 
so  far  from  that  b^ing  the  case,  the  Examiners  now  receive  but  $1500  per 
annum,  a  sum  paltry  in  comparison  with  the  abilities  and  qualifications 
which  they  must  possess,  very  much  below  the  salaries  paid  to  persons  filline 
stations  requiring  scientific  attainments  of  an  inferior  grade,  and  only  equal 
to  the  common  clerkships  in  the  offices  of  the  Capitol,  and  the  weighers, 
measurersj^  and  guagers  of  the  Custom  Houses.  My  predecessor  in  his  last 
report,  cafied  the  attention  of  Congress  to  the  inadequate  salaries  allowed  to 
the  Examiners  in*this  office,  and  respectfully  recommended  an  addition  to 
l)e  made  to  that  branch  of  its  service.  In  the  two  reports  which  I  have  had 
the  honor  to  submit  to  Congress,  I  have  expressed  my  concurrence  in  the 
recommendations  of  my  predecessor ;  and  from  the  action  whicb  has  al*. 
ready  taken  place  in  me  two  branches  of  that  honorable  body,  I  am  en- 
couraged to  hope  that  it  will  not  be  long  before  justice  is  done  to  that  val- 
uable class  of  officers^  whose  merits  and  claims  I  now  again  commend  to 
tts  favorable  consideration.  "  , 

*Che  necessities  and  embarrassments  under  which  the  office  is  now  labor: 
ing  on  account  of  the  want  of  an  adequate  scientific  force  to  perform  its 
greafly  increased  business,  impose  upon  me  the  duty  of  earnestly  but  re-, 
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spectfully  soliciting  the  prompt  action  of  Confess  for  its  relief.  A  brieSf 
statement  of  facts  will  show  the  absolute  necessity  of  an  addition  to  its  jjci- 
entific  corps. 

By  the  act  of  July  4,  1836,  reorganizing  the  Patent  Office,  the  Commisr 
s^ioner  of  Patents  was  allowed  but  a  single  Examiner.  By  the  act  of  March 
3,  1837,  he  was  authorized  to  appoint  another  Examiner.  And  by  the  act 
of  March  3,  1839,  he  was  authorized  to  appoint  two  Assistant  Examiners. 
Thus,  within  a  period  of  less  than  three  years  from  the  reorganization  of 
the  office,  there  were  two  principal  and  two  assistant  examiners  provided 
for  by  law ;  since  which  time  no  addition  has  been  made,  because  none  has 
been  authorized. 

In  1840,  the  first  entire  year  after  the  last  addition  to  the  examining  corps 
was  provided  for,  the  number  of  applications  for  patents  was  765,  the  num- 
ber of  caveats  filed  was  228,  and  Uie  number  of  patents  granted  was  475. 

During  the  year  1847,  the  number  of  applications  for  patents  was  1,531, 
the  number  of  caveats  filed  was  533,  the  number  of  patents  granted  was  572, 
and  the  number  of  applications  rejected  was  557. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  business  of  the  office  has  increased  one  hundred 
per  cerii.  since  the  last  addition  was  made  to  the  examining  corps  in  1839. 

In  the  year  1844,  the  year  preceding  my  appointment  to  the  office  of 
Commissioner,  the  number  of  applications  for  patents  was  1,045,  and  the 
caveats  filed  380.  In  1845,  the  number  of  applications  was  1,246,  caveats 
452.  In  1846,  the  number  of  applications  was  1,272,  caveats  448.  Ajid 
in  1847,  as  before  stated,  the  number  of  ^plications  was  1,531,  caveats 
672.  Thus  since  my  appointment  to  the  office  of  Commissioner  of  Patents, 
the  business  of  the  office  has  increased  in  the  ratio  of  33  per  cent. 

During  the  five  years  commencing  with  1840,  and  ending  with  1844,  em- 
bracing the  five  last  years  preceding  my  appointment  to  the  office  of  Com- 
missioner, the  amount  paid  into  the  treasury  to  the  credit  of  the  Patent 
Firnd  was  $25,200  43.  During  the  three  years  since  my  appointment,  the 
amount  paid  into  the  treasury  is  $37,018  72,  showing  an  increase  of  sur- 
plus over  expenditures  in  a  fhuch  greater  ratio  than  33  per  cent. 

In  1844,  the  business  of  the  office  was  quite  equal  to  the  abilitj'  of  the 
examining  corps  to  perform  it,  and  in  anticipation  of  the  early  necessity  of 
an  addition  to  that  branch  of  the  service  of  the  office,  my  predecessor  in  his 
last  annual  report  suggested  that  such  addition  would  soon  be  required. 
During  the  last  three  years  it  has  far  transcended  the  capacity  of  the  ex- 
aminers to  do  it  as  it  should  be  done,  or  to  do  it  at  all,  and  hence  it  has 
accumulated  until  it  has  produced  serious  embarrassment  to  the  office,  and 
very  great  injury  to  the  interests  of  the  injentors.  The  office  is  now  seven 
or  eight  months  in  arrear  of  its  business,  and  is  daily  becoming  more  and 
more  embarrassed. 

In  view  of  the  increasing  accumulation  of  business  and  the  consequent 
embarrassment  of  the  office,  I  called  the  attention  of  Congress  to  its  condi- 
tion and  recommended  an  immediate  addition  to  its  scientific  corps  in  m^ 
report  of  January,  1846.  Before  the  close  of  the  session  of  1845-6,  antici- 
pating from  the  great  amount  of  more  important  business  tlien  pending  be- 
fore Congress,  that  the  necessities  of  the  Patent  Office  might  be  overlooked, 
I  ac'ain  called  the  attention  of  Congress  to  the  subject  by  a  letter  addresa^ 
to  the  Committee  on  Patents  of  the  Senate,  dated  Jujie  10,  1846.  Con- 
gress, however,  adjourned,  without  taking  any  action  for  the  relief  of  the 
office. 
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In  mj  report  of  Januaiy,  1847, 1  a^;am  repeated  my  request  for  an  addi- 
tkm  to  the  ^cammiDg  coips^  pressing  in  urgent  but  respectful  terms  the  em- 
bairassments  of  the  office  ffrowing  out  of  its  in<Nrease  of  business,  a|id  the 
mbsobUe  necessity  of  the  adoption  of  suitable  provisions  for  its  relief.  The 
jiession  being  about  to  close,  withcmt,  as  I  apprehended,  any  action  for  the 
relief  of  the  office,  I  again  brou^t  its  embarrassments  and  necessities  be- 
fore both  houses  of  Congress  by  duplicate  letters  addressed  to  their  respec- 
tive committees  having  the  interests  of  the  Patent  Office  in  charge,  dated 
February  17th,  1847.  At  that  session  a  bill  passed  the  House  of  Repre* 
sentatives  providing,  among  other  things,  for  an  addition  to  the  examining 
eoros;  but  failed  in  the  Senate  for  want  of  sufficient  time  to  act  upon  it. 

The  embarrassments  of  the  office  continuing,  and  greatly  increasing  in 
consequence  of  its  n^idly  accumulating  business  and  the  want  of  an  ade- 
quate force  to  execute  it,  at  an  early  day  after  the  commencement  of  the 
present  session,  and  in  anticipation  of  my  annual  report,  I  again  by  a  du- 
I^cate  letter  addressed  to  the  Committees  on  Patents  of  the  House  and  Se- 
nate, dated  December,  1847,  respectfully  but  earnestly  requested  the  inter- 
position of  Congress  for  the  relief  of  the  office^  by  providing  for  an  adequate 
Increase  of  its  examining  corps. 

Thus  have  I,  in  five  separate  communications  to  Congress  and  its  appro* 
priate  Committees  within  the  last  two  years,  made  full  expositions  of  the 
embarrassed  condition  of  this  office  grpwing  out  of  its  greatly  increased  and 
increasing  business,  and  the  inadequacy  of  its  force  to  perform  its  dufies. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  I  am  confident  that  the  Patent  Office  cannot  be 
held  responsible  for  the  embarrassments  and  delays  which  exist  in  one  of 
the  branches  of  its  service.  I  am  conscious  that  the  inventors  by  whose 
contributions  this  important  institution  is  sustained,  have  grievous  cause  of 
compkunt  on  account  of  the  disappointments  and  injuries  which  they  sufTi^r 
Brom  the  delays  which  their  business  is  compelled  to  encounter  in  the  Pa- 
tent Office,  but  I  am  confident  their  enlightened  liberality  wUl  appreciate 
the  earnest  and  persevering  eflforts  which  have  been  made  by  the  under- 
signed to  remove  the  just  causes  of  their  complaints,  and  that  they  will  pa- 
ti^itly  wait  the  action  of  Congress  for  their  relief,  which,  it  is  gratifying  to 
know,  may  be  confidently  anticipated  before  the  close  of  the  present  session. 

In  my  former  reports  I  have  recommended  a  change  in  some  of  the 
features  of  the  patent  law  as  it  now  exists.  '  For  the  nature  of  those 
recommendations,  and  the  reasons  on  which  they  are  founded,  I  would  re: 
spectfiilly  refer  to  the  annual  reports  of  this  office,  for  1845  and  1846.  In 
my  iudgment  the  changes  proposed  are  necessary  to  give  adequate  security 
to  that  valuaUe  and  meritorious  class  of  our  citizens  engaged  in  inventive 
pursuits.  As  the  law  now  is,  the  remedies  which  it  anords  to  patentees 
are,  in  most  cases,  inadequate  to  the  protection. of  their  rights  and  the  pre- 
vention of  infiingement  upon  them  by  that  unscrupulous  and  unprincipled 
dass  of  persons,  who  make  it  a  practice  wilfully  to  depredate  upon  patent 
rights,  and  who,  from  the  basdy  criminal  character  of  the  offence  which 
they  commit,  are  stigmatized  by  the  application  to  them  of  the  infamous 
epithet  of  pirate*  Certainly,  adequate  protection  should  be  given  to  the 
honest  inventor  who  devotes  his  substance  and  his  incessani  toil  for  the 
iDeaefit  of  society,  acainst  the  freebooters  who  invade  without  scruple  his 
property,  which,  to  him,  is  more  sacred  aud  invaluable,  because  it  is  the 
fheritshed  creation  of  his  owi^  genius. 
.    VWi^tun^telyy-ja-opprty  ip  patjent  rights  is  not  generally  lookoci  upou  W 
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society  in  the  same  Tight  in  which  property  existing  in  other  fotms  is  re- 
garded. This  results,  perhaps,  from  the  fact  that  many  useless  inventtenfe 
have  hten  patented,  by  which  the  public  have  been  imposed  upon  luaA 
deceived.  If  such  be  the  fact,  it  does  not  in  any  respect  affect  the  genertf 
principle  upon  which  not  only  property  in  inventions,  but  all  rights  of  pro- 
perty, are  founded. 

;  Nobody  doubts  the  right  of  property  which  a  man  has  in  his  lands, 
houses  or  common  chattels;  and  all  agree  that  he  has  ?1  jight  to  claim  from 
the  government  under  which  he  lives,  protection  in  the  enjoyment  of  his 
property.  Nay,  so  careful  is  the  government  itself  of  the  sacred  right  which 
every  citizen  has  in  his  own  property,  that  it  never  takes  it  from  him  with- 
out giving  him  air  adequate  compensation  for  it.  The  necessities  of  the 
government  are,  m  certain  emergencies,  supreme  over  the  rights  of  ila 
citizens,  and,  by  virtue  of  its  right  of  eminent  domaih,  it  can  take  the  pro^ 
perty  of  its  citizens  for  the  public  use.  But  in  all  civilized  countries,  ih 
which  the  immutable  principles  of  morality  and  justice  prevail,  governinehfe 
never  take  the  property  of  their  citizens  and  appropriate  it  to  their  own  tistl, 
without  first  giving  an  adequate  compensation  for  it.  This  sacred  imma- 
nity  from  unjust  invasion  of  private  rights,  even  by  the  soverefgn  power  of 
the  state,  is  secured  in  all  the  constitutions,  national  and  state,  of  this  cpn- 
jfederacy.  They  recognise  the  inviolability  of  private  property,  and  providfe 
that  it  shall  be  taken  only  for  the  public  use,  and  then  only  upon  the  eori* 
dition  of  an  adequate  indemnity  to  be  first  awarded  and  paid. 

It  is  upon  this  very  principle  that  the  law  is  founded  which  provides  fliat 
property  in  patent  rights  shall,  on  certain  conditions,  pass  from  the  inventot 
into  the  possession  of  the  public,  after  the  lapse  of  a  fixed  term  of  years/. 
Our  whole  patent  system,  having  its  origin  in  the  constitution  Itself,  is  buih 
Upon  the  recognition  of  Uiis  absolute  right  of  the  inventor  to  the  cxdusive 
enjoyment  of  the  productions  of  his  combined  genius,  labor  and  capital.  , 
It  regards  such  a  description  of  property  as  the  law  does  all  other  descrip- 
tions, as  sacred  and  inviolable,  in  tne  possession  and  enjoyment  of  which 
the  owner  has  a  right  to  claim  protection.  But  it  subjects  it,  as  it  does  all 
other  descriptions  of  property,  to  the  necessities  and  uses  of  the  body  polij- 
tic,  on  the  return  of  a  fair  and  just  equivalent. 

The  inventor  having  the  sole  control  over  his  invention,  maj^  use  li  m 
secret  if  he  pleases.  He  is  not  bound  to  disclose  it  to  the  public,  and  thfe 
public  has  no  right  to  its  use  except  by  purchase,  unless  he  should  volun- 
tarily surrender  it.  If  the  community  should  get  the  possession  of  an 
invention  in  any  other  way,  it  could  only  have  surreptitiously  obtained  it*. 
Hence,  in  order  to  induce  him  to  disclose  it,  and  to  permit  the  public  ulti- 
mately to  enjoy  it  in  common  with  himself,  the  government,  representing 
the  community,  offers  him  the  exclusive  enjoyment  of  his  property  during 
a  term  which  it  supposes  will  be  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  obtain  from  ?ts 
sAle  to  others,  an  ample  remuneration  for  his  time  and  expenses  in  pro- 
ducing it.  Therefore,  upon  strict  principles  of  justice  arid  equityj  he  is 
entitled  to  complete  protection  in  the  enjovment  of  his  rigjhts  during  th^ 
term  limited,  and  if  he  Is  not  thus  protected,  the  contract  is  in  effect  brokeA 
on  the  part  of  the  government;  and  if  such  a  contract,  expressed  or  implied^ 
eicisted  between  man  and  man,  it  would,  if  thus  broken,  be  declared  a 
nullity,  and  the  inventot  would  be  remitted  to  the  enjoyment  of  his  origirisi 
nshtSj  or  exemplaxy  damages  by  way  of  compensation  would  be  given  \6 
him.     And  this  system  ift  just  and  equitable  to  the  invemtc^  as  well  as  \m 
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llieTe  are  uiqpk  KaaoBS  why  private  and  exclusive  property  in  inventioni 
j^iookl  cease,  and  tke  invaitions  tbemeelyes  become  a  part  of  the  common 
ffOtperty  of  the  national  body  politic.  If  it  were  not  the  case,  but,  on  the 
^Btraiy,  if  the  inventor  and  his  representatives  were  to  be  protected  in  the 
perpetual  enjoyment  of  his  discovery,  improvements  in  a  great  measure 
would  cease,  and  advancement  in  the  arts  and  manufactures  would  be  greatly 
Marded,  to  the  detriment  of  the  best  inter^ts  of  society. 

Thercsfbre  it  is  necessary  and  just  that  discoveries,  inventtons,  and  im* 
provemails  in  science  and  the  useful  arts,  should,  undor  proper  ciroum- 
atadces,  be  taken  firom  theinventnr  and  appropriated  to  the  poblic  use,  upon 
the  condition  that  the  proprietor  shall  be  jastly^remunerated  for  this  surrender 
of  his  private  rights  for  the  benefit  of  the  paramount  interests  of  the  commu* 
nity.  Henc^  while  recognising  his  absohAte  right  of  ^property  in  his  inven* 
tjjk>n,  and  promising  him  protection  in  tke  enjoyment  of  it,  as  other  citisens 
are  pfotected  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  property,  subject  always  to  the  stipe* 
lior  necessities  of  the  public  interest,  the  patent  system  provides  that  the 
patentee  ahaU  enjoy  the  exqlusive  monopoly  in  the  use  and  sale  of  his  in- 
vention for  the  term  of  fourteen  years.  It  supposes  that  he  will  be  ade- 
quately j^emunerated  for  his  invention  in  that  space  of  time,  and  that  at  the 
^k1  of  it,  it  will  be  ju^  and  equitable  that  his  property  in  his  invention 
should  cease,  and  that  it  should  pass  into  general  use.  It  adopts  this  mode 
of  coa^pensating  him  for  the  appropriatkm  of  his  private  rights  to  the  puUie 
ase,  instead  of  appraising  the  value  of  his  invention  and  awarding  to  him 
a  specific  sum  in  money  for  it,  as  is  done  in  the  public  appropnation  of 
other  descriptions  of  property.  And  there  can  be  no  doubt  diat  this  is  th^ 
l>est  and  wisest  method  diat  has  yet  been  devised  to  compensate  the  inven- 
tor; best  for  himj  and  be^  for  the  public.  As  his  compensation  depends 
upon  his  own  effoits,  he  makes  every  exertion  to  perfect  his  invention,  and 
iii^odue^e  It  into  general  use,  during  the  term  to  which  his  exclusive  ri^t » 
limited.     Thus  does  this  wise  policy  benefit  both  the  inventor  and  society. 

Bwt  while  kts  exclusive  proparty  in  his  invention  ejrists,  it  must  be  con- 
ceded that  the  inventor  has  a  right  to  demand  of  the  Government,  the  most 
ample  sec^ity  and  protection  in  its  enjoyment.  This  security  and  protec- 
tion he  do^snoty  under  our  present  imperfect  system,  enjoy.  On  the  con-' 
traiy,  the  difficulty  and  expense,  and  the  absolute  impossibiUty,  in  som« 
cases,  of  vindicating  his  rights,  have  rendered  the  present  laws  enacted  fi>r 
his  protectton,  ^dmost  absolute  nullities.  To  remedy  this  imperfection  in 
the  existing  system,  is  the  object  of  the  amendments  of  the  patent  laws, 
proposed  in  the  two  former  reports  of  the  undersigned. 

While  the  steam  engine,  most  potent  of  all  the  creations  of  genius,  is 
daily  coursing  before  our  eyes,  wafting  as  upon*the  wings  of  the  wind  its  pre- 
cious freight  of  human  life,  and  its  coimtless  treasures  of  industry  and  com- 
moce ;  while  th^  mysterious  tdkgraph  speeds  our  thoughts  with  the  svrifl- 
ness  of  lightning  whidi  is  its  ob^ient  and  trusty  messenger ;  while  mag- 
nificent manufactories  stud  our  land,  stunning  but  delighting  us  with  the 
never-ceasing  movement  of  their  wonder-working  machinery,  it  seems  un- 
necessary to  remark  upon  the  incalculable  value  of  the  labors  of  the  inventor 
and  his  claims  upon  Society  for  protection  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  just 
rights.  And)  sooner  or  later,  the  undersigned  is  confident  they  vrill  be  rally 
recognised  and  protected  by  the  enlightened  legislators  of  a  g^at  republic, 
yfkoBe  progress  has  been  so  much  accelerated  by  their  genius  and  enterprise. 
;  Jn  my  last  report,  I  had  the  honor  to  suggest  the  propriety  of  reducing  the 
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duties  now  ex«o^  frooi  foreign  applicants  for  patoiis  to  the  samt  mU  of 
4uty  required  of  Aiwericwi  citizens,  when  it  should  appear  that  the  g<yT«m- 
xmntB  to  wiiiiuh  such  foreign  applicants  belonged,  had  made  oorFespoiydi)M[ 
reductions  in  the  charge  and  fees  now  imposed  upon  the  applicationar  d 
citizens  of  this  countryfor  patents  granted  within  their  respective  jurisdictioMi 
,  Upon  more  mature  reflection,  I  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  iit*- 
terests  of  this  country  would  be  best  promoted  by  reducing  the  duties  on  a& 
foreign  applications  to  the  same  amount  now  required  of  its  own  citizens. 
.  In  the  first  place,  no  such  invidious  distiBCtion  is  made  by  other  gov«mf 
ments  between  the  application  of  their  oWli  subjects,  and  those  of  Americatt 
citizens.  It  is  indeed  true,  that  the  duties  charged  for  patents  by  most  of 
the  governing ts  cf  Europe,  are  veiy'high  compared  wi^  those  charged  by 
the  govemo^ent  of  the  United  States  upon  its  own  citizens.  But  the  same 
duties  are  charged  by  foreign  governments  on  all  alike,  whether  native  01^ 
foreigrn^  without  any  discrimination  in  favor  of.  one  or  the  other.  This  po- 
licy is  liberal  and  enlightened,  and  worthy  of  emulation  by  a  great  and  geo- 
erpus  nation ;  a  characteristic  which,  it  is  hoped,  may  be  always  justly^ 
claimed  for  the  Unitwl  States. 

But,  if  high  and  magnanimous  sentiments  of  justice  are  not  sufficient  t<^ 
induce  the  repeal  of  the  unjust  discriminations  which  our  laws  make  and 
enforce  against  foreign  inventors,  and  it  is  necessary  to  app^l  to  the  lower 
and  less  respectable  considerations  of  self-interest,  it  may,  I  think,  be  clearljr 
shown  that  this  country  would  derive  from  it  a  benefit  infinitely  transcending' 
the  paltry  revenue  which  it  derives  from  the  few  foreign  inventions  which  are 
patented  here.  The  great  expense  which  attends  die  procuring  of  patents 
in  most  of  the  governments  of  Europe,  and  particularly  in  Great  Britain, 
prevents  the  patenting  of  many  valuable  inventions  which  are  never  volun- 
tarily made  public,  but  are  used  in  secret  at  home,  and,  of  couiBe,  rarely  be- 
come known  in  other  countries.  If  our  laws  permitted  the  patenting  of 
such  inventions  on  the  same  terms  on  which  patents  are  granted  to  Ameri- 
can citizens,  many  of  those  inventions  woidd  find  their  way  into  use  in  this 
countrj'.  More  of  the  valuable  inventions  which  are  deemed  worthy  of  pa-^ 
tents  abroad,  even  at  the  great  expense  on  which  they  can  only  be  obtain- 
ed, would*be  patented  and  ^introduced  into  use  here.  The  great  extent  of 
our  territory,  its  gro\¥ing  population,  and  its  rapid  increa^  of  wealth,  offer 
promises  of  reward  to  the  foreign  inventor  which  can  be  found  in  no  other  • 
country.  To  induce  him  to  come  here,  we  have  only  to  place  him  upon  the 
same  footing,  and  to  grant  to  him  the  same  privileges,  which  our  own  coun- 
trymen enjoy.  We  should,  by  such  a  wise  policy,  increase  our  means  of. 
emulating  and  rivaling  other  nations  in  the  arts  and  manufiactures. 

Nor  would  it  be  iniurious  to  our  own  citizens  engaged  in  inventive  pur- 
suits, for  it  fortunately  happens,  that  there  is  no  competition  or  conflict  of ' 
interest  among  inventors,  each  exploring  a  new  and  untried  field  of  experi- 
ment, and  each  aiming  to  discover  principles  and  combinations  which  have 
never  been  before  known. 

During  the  year  1847,  there  were  but  twenty  applications  for  patents 
from  foreigners,  upon  which  the  aggregate  sum  of  $8,800  was  paid  into 
the  treasury.  Of  course,  if  they  had  each  paid  but  the  sum  of  $30,  the  fee 
charged  upon  apj^lications  of  citizens,  the  sum  would  have  been  but  $600; 
To  supply  the  deficiency  in  the  revenues  of  the  ofliee,  which  will  be  OC«a*' 
sioned  by  the  cbangie  proposed  in  reforence  to  foreign  inventbns,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  look  to  other  sources  than  those  at  present  provided.    Tb6  Mm 
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of  $3,000,  could  be  obtained  by  authorizing  the  charge  of  a  moderate  fee 
fcr  recording  assignments/ a  service  which  the  office  now  performs,  without 
oompensation,  for  a  class  of  persons  a  great  majority  of  whom  are  u.  .a»i 
tp  be  exempted  fron^  contributing  to  its  support.  A  much  larger  sum  might 
be  obtained  by  a  repeal  of  that  provision  of  Uie  law  which  authorizes  a  repay- 
ment of  twenty  dollars  on  the  withdrawal  of  an  application  for  a  patent  that 
has  been  rejected,  which  would  operate  beneficially  to  the  Patent  Office  and 
to  the  public,  by  preventing  many  applications  for  inventions  of  doubtful 
utility  and  value.  A  very  considerable  increase  of  foreign  applications 
mia^t  also  be  reasonably  anticipated,  which  would  contribute  to  supply  the 
deficiency  occasioned  by  a  reduction  of  the  present  duty  charged  upon  such 
applications.  Thus,  from  all  these  additional  sources  of  revenue,  the  office 
would  not  only  sustain  itself,  but  would  be  able  to  add  to  its  vigor  and  effi- 
ciency of  action  as  the  increase  of  its  business  might  require. 

It  is  hoped  that  these  considerations  may  induce  Congress  to  deliberate/ 
and  favorably  to  act  upon  the  proposition  for  a  change  of  the  existing  law, 
in  relation  to  foreign  inventions,  which  is  now  respectfully  submitted. 

The  rapidly  increasing  number  of  applications  for  patents  afford  convinc- 
ing proof  of  the  wisdom  and  sound  policy  of  the  present  patent  system  of  the 
United  States.  The  very  low  terras  on  which  t)atents  can  be  obtained  in 
this  country,  when  compared  with  the  cost  of  .obtaining  them  under  most 
other  governments,  encourage  attempts  at  discovery  and  improvement,  not 
6nly  in  the  higher  branches  of  the  arts,  but  also  in  the  most  humble.  Hence, 
flie  inventive  mind  of  the  country  is  busily  at  work  in  all  its  various  grades, 
daily  bringing  forth  valuable  improvements  and  contributing  to  the  means  of 
comfort  and  enjoyment  in  all  the  ranks  and  conditions  of  social  life.  This 
6ffice,  standing  in  a  position  from  which  it  can  contemplate  the  whole  field 
of  discovery,  can  mark,  from  year  to  year,  the  great  progress  of  our  coun- 
trymen in  ftie  sciences  and  arts,  and  their  application  to  the  varied  indus- 
trial pursuits  in  which  our  people  are  engaged. 

Nor  is  the  genius  of  our  countrymen  confined  to  the  invention  and  im- 
provement of  valuable  machines  and  processes  of  manufacture.  Stimulated 
by  our  present  imperfect  law  of  designs,  their  attention  and  efforts  are 
tamed  to  the  production  of  the  beautiful  in  form  as  well  as  the  valuable  in 
use.  This  result  is  daily  becoming  more  and  more  visible  in  numerous  ar- 
ticles and  manufactured  fabrics,  the  designs  and  patterns  of  which  are  ho^ 
patented  under  the  law  of  designs.  Hence,  it  encourages  the  hope  that  out 
Countrymen  will  soon  be  able  to  compete  with  the  ingenious  artizans  of  other 
countries,  in  those  fabrics  and  manufactures  which  not  only  require  a  high 
state  of  perfection  in  machinery.  Wit  also  the  production  of  those  beautiful 
and  pleasing  forms,  figures  and  designs  which  adapt  and  recommend  cer- 
tain lands  of  manufactured  articles  and  fabrifcs  to  the  taste  and  fhncy  of  the 
consuming  portion  of  the  community. 

It  win  be  recollected  that  no  appropriation  was  made  by  Congress  for  the 
Report  upon  the  state  of  Agriculture,  for  the  year  1846,  and  none  accord- 
in^y  was  made.  At  the  last  session  the  usual  appropriation  for  the  collec- 
tion of  agricultural  statistics  was  made,  which  duty  has  been  performed, 
and  its  results  are  contained  in  the  p'^.per  annexed,  marked  F. 

On  account  of  the  interruption  of  the  agricultural  report  in  1846,  and 
the  consequent  suspension  of  the  investigations  in  which  this  office  was 
then  engaged,  and  the  abandonment  of  all  the  efforts  which  it  was  then 
Making,  and  means  which  it  had  in  its  possession  to  obtain  information,  the 
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undersigned  has  tad  much  cJifBcuIly  In  resuming  this  branph  of  i^ifi  dutieisi 
Vet,  it  is  believed  that  the  estimates  of  the  crops  for  1847,  now  submitted^ 
will  approximate  very  nearly  to  the  real  quantities  pioduced.  If  tjicf 
should  b^  defective  in  any  respect,  as  they  must  of  course  be>  perfect  aec^ 
racy  being  unattainable,  they  will  be  found  to  err  on  the  favorable  sid^i 
(hat  is  to  sajr,  they  will  be  found  to  l^e  below  the  actual  results.  ; 

^  *       ■'     •  '    '  '  s  annexed  to  the  repo4,  it  will  be  seeij 

r  in  value  and  amount,  ha»ve  ^ennMaftd 

diminished,  the  great  staple  fxoii^ct^ 

, ;  thus  furnishing,  as  usuaJ^  ^aa^plQ  pro^ 

i  an  additional  surplus  for  exportalaoii^ 

id  sugar  crops  have  largidy  increase^ 

reie  submitted  to  Congress,  wtfiich.  wa«| 

for  1845.     The  wheat,  cotton,  potatoe,  rice^  tobacco,  and  oats  cr^^  have 

liot  increased  so  rapidly,  although  they  exhibit  a  very  satisfactory  additaaa 

to  their  aggregate  amounts.     On  the  whole,  the  husbandman  has  reason  fox 

gratitude  to  Providence  for  the  additional,  abundance  which  it  has  during 

the  past  year  beneficently  bestowed  upon  him. 

The  season  which  has  jilst  passed  has  been  generally  favorable  to  the 
growth  and  paaturing  of  the  maize  crop,  but  not  so  favorable  for  wheat. 
The  former  crop  requires  ho't  and  comparatively  dry  weather,  while  a  more 
humid  atmosphere,  and  cooler  temperature  are  more  favorable  to  the  growth 
and  development  of  wheat.  Therefore  when  the  season  is  less  favorable 
for  one  crop  it  is  more  so  for  the  other.  And  thus,  while  one  crop  may  par- 
tially fail  from  causes  adverse  to  its  growth,  the  other  is  sure  to  be  benefitted 
and  increased  by  the  very  same  causes ;  thereby  securing  ample  provisioa 
against  famine  or  dearth,  unless  sent  by  special  visitation  of  Providence. 

It  should  aot,  however,  be  forgotten  that  one  great  source  of  supply  foi; 
human  food  has  been  mysteriously  and  alarmingly  smitten.  For  some 
years  the  potatoe  has  been  visited  with  a  malady,  Sbe  cause  and  remedy  of 
which,  it  has  baffled  the  sagacity  of  man  to  discover.  Although  almost  in- 
uumerable  theories  have  been  advanced  to  account  for  the  plague  which  has 
seized  upon  the  potatoe,  the  secret  still  remains  hidden  from  the  scrutiny  of 
human  intelligence.  The  disease  progresses  both  in  this  country  and  in  Eu- 
rope, threatemng  the  entire  destruction  of  that  important  article  of  food  for 
man  and  beast,  and  when  and  where  its  destructive  course  shall  be  stayed, 
belongs  not  to  human  wisdom  or  human  effort  tp  determine.  While,  from 
the  abundance  of  other  articles  of  sustenance,  the  partial  loss  of  the  potatoe 
crop  has  caused  no  suffering,  and  but  littk  embarrassment,  in  this  country,  in 
other  countries,  its  destruction  has  brought  in  its  train  a  frightful  amoimt  of 
starvation  and  distress.  The  deprivation  and  sufferingwhichithas  inflicted 
on  the  people  of  other  countries,  have  revealed  the  great  resources  of  this, 
and  demonstrated  its  capacity  to  supply  the  wants  and  demands  of  other 
nations  to  any  extent  which  can  be  reasonably  anticipated.  It  was,  indeed, 
a  spectacle  grateful  to  humanity,  and  sublime  to  contemplate,  to  see  our  fer- 
tile and  prolific  countrj-  opening  its  rich  stores  of  agricultural  products  to 
feed  the  famishing  millions  of  other  nations,  and  to  arrest  the  strides  of  ap- 
palling and  inexorable  famine  which  was  sweeping  them  by  thousands  to  the 
grave ;  selling  to  those  who  had  the  means  of  purchasing,  and  generously 
giving,  without  money  or  price,  to  those  who  had  not. 

The  quantity  of  grain  of  all  kinds  estimated  in  bushels,  exported  during 
the  commercial  year  ending  August  31,  1847,  was  41,273,998  bushels.' 
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Of  tiiis  quantityi  ld,7$8,5?a  budi^  w«  wbeikt,  ftoU  30,690^44  bu^hisfai 
mA  Ifidiaa  com;  U»e  xesiaiiMkr  being  lye,  barley^  and  o«t6.  AjiU  Vfsl 
this  large  quantity  sent  to  fomgn  countries^  did  not  exhauM  our  surpW 
produces  by  millions  of  bushels.  On  a  tour  through  several  of  the  Sialet 
pocderio^  oa  the  gieat  western  I^ijkes,  during  the  bst  sumnMBT,  tW  under- 
sigaed  found  the  c^pots  of  grain,  the  remains  of  the  crops  of  1S46,  gUtod  t» 
oveiflowi^g)  and  all  the  avenues  of  transportation  ehoked  up  with  the  in- 
Vkense  quaatUies  which  were  pouring  through  them  to  the  Atlanlic  coast  to 
seek  markets  abroad.  It  will  not  exceod  Uie  truth  to  say  4hat  the  surplus 
of  grain  in  this  country,  ami  particularly  of  maize,  is  suffieieot  to  meet  aj^ 
demand  which  all  the  com  mirdm^k^  coueUies  of  Kojrope  combined  o^ 
m^ike  upon  us  under  t^y  pjrooable  cUcumstances.  The  limits  of  supply  he-- 
y<^  our  own  consumption,  are,  irom  the  smallest  quantity  up  to  two  bun- 
drod  millions  of  bushels,  if  demiuuled  by  the  wanta  of  foreign  naAions.  Th<  ' 
<mfy  difficulties,  to  be  encountered,  woidd  be  the  inadequate  moaiA  of  trans- 
portation from  the  inteirior  to  the  coast,  and  ships  to  carry  our  surplus  pro^ 
duct  across  the  Atlantic.  Already  the  wheat  cropequals  114,POO,(>00  biish- 
els,  and  the  mai«e  crop  about  &4|0,000,(XK).  The  fbcmer  could,  in  Ihe 
cou^e  of  two  or  three  years,  be  much  increased,  pnd  the  latter  could  be  ia- 
creased  to  the  amount  of  more  than  lOOjOOOjOOO  busbets,  if  the  forcigu  de- 
spAAd  should  be  sufficient  to  induce  so  great  an  ^xpaAsioa  of  that  brat^^h 
of  agricultural  production. 

The  quantity  of  grain  imported  into  Great  Briisdn  in  1847,  was 
10,84Q,000  imperial  quarters,  or  86,7*0,000  bushels-  The  exports  of 
grain  from  this  country  during  the  same  period,  nearly  equalled  one-half  of 
that  amount,  and  most  of  it  was  carried  to  Great  Britain  and  her  dependen- 
cies. If  returns,  which  are  daily  expected  £rom  £urope,  shall  be  received 
m  season,  a  full  exposition  of  the  com  trade  between  this  country  and  that 
portion  of  the  world,  together  with  an  estimate  of  the  probable  demamds  of 
Europe  during  the  present  year,  will  be  made  in  one  of  tlie  appendixes  to 
this  report 

An  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  principal  crops  produced  ia  the  United 
States  during  the  year  1847,  will  ako  be  appended. 

In  surreying  the  agriculti^ral  productions  of  the  Union,  we  are  not  only 
struck  with  their  abundance,  but  with  their  gpreat  variety  and  value.  Its 
territorial  domain  extends  from  the  frigid  regions  of  the  north  to  the  genial 
cMmate^  of  the  tropics,  affording  almost  eveiy  variety  of  temperature,  and 
erery  kind  of  ^in  and  vegetaUe.  In  the  north  we  have  rich  and  abundant 
pasturage,  givmg  forth  the  valuable  products  of  the  flock  and  dairy;  in  tho 
middle  and  western  regions  of  the  Union,  com  in  all  its  varieties  is  produc- 
ed in  superabundant  quantities ;  and  in  the  soulh,  rice,  cotton  and  siigar 
grow  luxuriantly;  and  nearly  all  in  sufficient  quantities  to  supply  our  do- 
mestic consumption,  and  furnish  large  surpluses  for  exportation,  thus  furnish- 
ing nearly  all  the  value  as  well  as  bulk  of  oup  foreign  commerce.  Wht  a 
contempkting  the  extent  and  the  value  of  its  products,  the  number  of  per- 
sons engaged,  and  the  capital  ei^pjojed,  the  agriculturist  may  well  believe 
ihat  agnculture  is  the  great  transcendent  interest  of  Uie  Union,  upon  which 
aU  other  interests  are  depe^ndeut. 

And  he  has  equal^  reason  to  console  himself  vrhh  the  honorable  character 
and  exalted  dignity  of  the  pursuit  in  which  he  is  engaged.  No  occupation, 
-offers  a  greater  field  for  experiment,  and  for  tlic  applLcaXion  of  science  di- 
rected by  sound  judgment.     Experience  has  proved  that  ev^fy  grain,  vcg^-* 
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taUe,  and  firuit,  is  susceptible  oi  improrement  by  scientific  cultiyation. 
Science  and  skill  hare  converted  the  potatoe  from  a  half  poisonous  root  ta 
a  valuable  article  of  human  food.  They  have  wrought  the  same  magio 
transformations  upon  the  apple,  peach,  and  many  other  fruits  and  vegeta-* 
bles.  Science  investigates  the  nature  of  soils  and  manures,  and  developea 
the  elements  of  plants,  thus  pointing  out  the  means  by  which  soil,  manure, 
and  plant  may  be  adapted  to  each  oth^  and  more  abundantly  reward  the 
labor  and  skill  of  the  husbandman.  And  to  crown  all,  genius  stoops  from 
its  lofty  fliffht  to  lessen  the  burthen  of  his  toU,  and  mitigate  the  severity  of 
his  labors,  Dy  conferring  upon  him  useful  implements  and  valuable  machines. 
Truly  may  agriculture  be  called  the  mother  of  the  arts,  the  most  honorable 
and  the  most  prolific  of  good  to  the  world,  to  which  all  other  arts  pay  grate- 
ful homage,  and  with  which  science  itself  seeks  honorable  association* 
'  May  agriculture  be  ever  cherished  by  the  American  citizen  as  the  interest 
of  his  country  greatest  in  honor,  dignity,  and  importance,  and  constituting 
die  very  foundation  of  its  independence,  wealth  and  power. 

A  portion  of  the  sum  appropriated  for  agricultural  purposes  has  been  ap- 
plied to  the  purchase  of  seeds  for  distribution;  some  of  which  are  of  new" 
varieties,  although  not  so. many  as  desired.  ^  The  interruption  of  the  agri- 
cultural labors  of  this  office  in  1846,  and  the  difficulty  of  establishing  agen- 
cies abroad,  by  which  new  seeds  could  be  obtained,  have  prevented  the 
procuring  of  many  from  other  countries.  Yet  the  varieties  which  will  be' 
distributed  are  beheved  to  be  valuable,  and  worthy  of  introduction  into  those 
portions  of  the  country  in  which  they  are  not  generally  known  and  culti- 
vated. The  quantity  distributed  wiU  more  than  equal  that  of  any  former 
year,  and  will  exceed  sixty  thousand  packages.  A  portion  of  them  has 
been  presented  to  the  Patent  Office  by  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Com- 
merce of  France,  through  the  generous  intervention  of  that  well  known  and 
philanthropic  gentleman,  M.  Vattemare,  to  whose  glowing  enthusiasm  and 
untiring  perseverance  in  the  noble  scheme  of  national  interchange,  of  which 
he  is  the  projector,  this  country,  and  particularly  this  office,  are  greatly  in- 
debted!.    Suitable  acknowledgments  and  returns  will  of  course  be  made.    \, 

Tlje  undersigned  has  also  to  acknowledge  his  obligations  to  his  prede- 
cessoff-the  Hon.  Henry  L.  Ellsworth,  Charles  Cist,  Esq.,  Nicholas  Long- 
wcSrth,  Esq.,  and  others,  for  able  and  valuable  papers  upon  various  subjects* 
which  will  be  found  in  the  appendix  to  this  report. 

I  also  take  great  pleasure  in  bearing  especial  testimony  to  the  very  able 
manner  in  which  Charles  L.  Fleischmann,  Esq.,  formerly  employed  in  this 
office,  has  prepared  for  the  use  of  this  office,  the  results  of  his  observations 
during  his  tour  in  several  of  the  countries  of  Europe,  and  particularly  in 
Gkrmany,  in  the  summer  of  1845.  A  portion  of  the  results  of  his  observa- 
tions will  be  found  in  his  very  interesting  article  upon  the  management  of 
sheep,  wool-growing,  agricultural  schools,  and  many  Other  subjects  ap- 
oended  to  this  report. 

It  is  doubtless  well  understood  that  the  agricultural  report  of  this  office 

15  limited,  by  the  appropriation  by  which  it  was  authorized,  to  four  hundred 
pages.  Especial  pains  have  been  taken  to  prevent  its  exceeding  that  limit 
Yet,  as  it  is  .impossible  to  determine  the  quantity  of  matter  it  will  require 
to  fill  four  hundred  printed  pages,  it  may  fall  short  of,  or  may  somewhat 
ovemm  that  number.  If  the  latter  shall  be  the  case  it  will,  of  course,  de- 
volve upon  the  respective  Houses  of  Congress  to  determine  whether  or  not 
the  surplus  matter  shall  be  printed. 
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As  tke  iilteaail  cbsrauli^  of  die  Union,  IrMMpoKa^n  oti  «anttl9  tind  Mi 
rends,  and  the  interior  trade  of  eities,  kave  an  impdrtant  relation  to  agrienl<^ 
ture,  I  hftTe  endeavored  to  collect  some  statistics  upon  those  subjects,  which 
wiU  be  foitnd  .embodied  in  one  of  the  papers  in  the  am>endix  to  this  reports 
The  limited  means  at  my  disposal,  and  the  difficuhy  of  reachine^  the  sotirces 
from  wiiich  .infomation  in  rdation  to  such  subjects  can  be  denred,  will,  of 
eoaise,  account  for  the  comiparatively  meagre  and  unsatisfactory  results 
which  are  presented  in  the  paper  referred  tO;  Bat  ^ey  will  serve  to  show; 
to  some  extent,  the  vast  amoost  of  the  internal  commerce  of  the  Union,  ain} 
the  benefit  whkh  would  result  from  Aill  and  ac(iurate  information  upon  that 
important  subject.  •    ' 

In  view  of  the  great  emulation  and  rivalry  of  nations  in  manufactures; 
trade  and  commerce,  which  mark  and  distinguish  the  present  age,  it  is  or 
the  utmost  importance,  that  those  who  are  culed  to  preside  over  the  poHfi*' 
cal  and  economical  interests  of  great  communities,  shojcdd  thoroughly  iitftrm 
themnelves  of  their  resources  and  elements  of  power.  Without  this  know- 
ledge the  legislator  and  statesman  are  but  poorhr  qualified  for  the  high  trusts 
which  they  are  appointed  to  execute.  Therefore,  in  many  of  the  cnlight*' 
fined  countries  of  Europe,  plans  and  sjrstems  have  been  devised  and  organ* 
iaed,  throu^  the  instrumentality  of  which,  comparatively  accurate  returns 
of  theannum  products  of  labor  and  capital  employed  in  the  various  branches 
of  industry  in  which  their  citizens  are  engaged,  are  obtained. 

In  thro  country  no  such  ^n^stem  has  been  oi^nized;  yet,  it  is  believed, 
one  might  be,  with  very  httle  expense  and  with  very  beneficial  results. 
Much,  however,  would  depend  upon  the  co-operation  of  the  individual 
states  of  the  Union  for  the  success  of  such  a  plan.  It  would  not  be  difficult 
to  obtain  returns  approximating  to  accuracy,  of  the  industry  of  any  state,  if 
its  legislature  were  to  require  %  law  the  assessors  of  taxes  or  other  appro* 
pttate  officers,  to  take  a  census  every  year,  when  they  were  performing  their 
other  duties,  of  the  capital  and  products  of  all  the  important  interests,  agri- 
cuitwral,  manu&ctoring,  mining  and  commercial.  The  enquiries  should 
embrace  every  pursuit  and  every  product;  in  agriculture,  the  quantity  of 
land  cultivated  and  appropriatea  to  each  crop,  the  amount  of  each  crop, 
even  to  the  most  unimportant,  the  number  and  mcrease  of  animals,  products 
of  the  dairv,  &c.  &c.  In  manufactures,  mining  and  commerce,  they  should- 
embrace  the  amoant  of  capital  employed ;  the  oua»tity  and  value  of  raw 
material  consumed,  and  of  products;  wages  of  lat)or;  in  short,  everything, 
which  would  tend  to  show  their  extent  and  importance.  These  returns, 
analysed  and  condensed  by  some  officer  of  the  State  Qovermnent,  appointed 
for  the  purpose,  and  then  transmitted  to  some  appropriate  bureau  or  depart- 
ment of  the  general  government,  and  there  embodied  in  the  form  of  tables, 
would  each  year  present  a  rent-roll  or  income  sheet,  which  would  ^rprise 
by  its  results,  and  exhibit  at  a  glance  tiie  vast  resources  of  the  republic. 

In  some  of  the  States  tliis  plan  has  been  nartially  adopted,  and  the  result 
has  been  most  gratifying.  In  1845,  Massachusetts  caused  such  an  investi- 
gation to  be  made  of  the  products  of  its  capital  and  industry,  and  the  re- 
suh  exhibited  an  aggregate  value  of  $114,478,443.  It  is  a  proud  monu- 
ment to  the  intelligence,  enterprise  and  energy  of  her  people.  Other  States 
could  doubtless  exhibit  an  income  sheet  miite  as  flattering,  if  they  would 
take  the  pains  to  procure  the  materials  with  which  to  make  it  up. 

I  have  been  informed  that  a  bill  has  been  introduced  and  is  now  petuling 
im  fte  Legislature  ^f  Louisiana,  providing  for  the  establishment  and  wg^ni-- 
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saticm  of  a  bureau  of  statistka.  It  is  afdiMidy  hoped  imt  tfa^  ttiiBa^i 
may  be  carried^  md  that  the  example  which  wSI  be  thus  set  by  Louisiana^ 
resulting  from  an  enlightened  yiewof  the  importance  of  her  great  interesta,' 
agricultural  and  commercial,  will  be  speedily  followed  by- other  States  of  die 
t^ion.  All  hare  industrial  interests  of  sumcient  invportam^  to  justiiy  the 
establishment  of  such  a  bureau  in  their  respectire  govermttents. 

I  have  the  ^teiul  satisfaction  of  acknowledging  the  receipt  «f  a  very 
valuable  donation  of  books  whidi  have  bees  bestowed  upon  this  office  hy 
&e  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Commeace,  and  other  high  official  persons'' 
connected  with  the  French  Gh>vemmenft,  and  by  several  of  the  iiistitutioM^ 
and  societies  of  the  city  of  Paris,  which  were  presented  through  Ae  inter- 
vention of  thatdistinjguisbed  and  inde&tigaUe  plriltotfaropist,  M.  Alexan- 
dre Vattemare,  so  honorably  known  as  the  founder  of  the  system  of  national' 
interchange.    Receiving  the  donation  in  die  spirit  in  which  it  was  bestowed^ ' 
namely,  for  the  noble,  purpose  of  cultivating  and  cherishhiff  sentiments  6f 
friendship  and  amity  among  nations,  I  deemed  it  to  be  my  duty  to  make,  as 
far  as  it  was  in  my  power,  a  fit  and  appropriate  recognition  of  the  gift.     I 
have  therefore  caused  to  be  prepared  for  clelivery  to  M.  Vattemare,  and  pre- 
sentation to  the  several  officers  of  the  French  Government,  and  the  insntu-  , 
tions  of  Paris,  and  to  several  of  the  cities  of  France,  copies  of  the  reports 
of  this  office,  which  will  hereafter  be  forwarded  to  them  from  year  to  jrear. 
I  have  also  caused  to  be  prepared,  especially  for  the  office  of  die  Minister 
of  Agriculture  and  Commerce  of  France,  diWin^  and  descriptions  of  the 
most  valuable  inventions  and  improvements  which  have  been  patented  at 
this  office  during  the  last  year* 

I  am  also  informed  by  M.  Vattemare,  that  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and 
Commerce,  in  furtherance  of  the  system  of  national  interchange,  has  con«> 
sented  to  make  preparations  for  a  fair  to  be  held  in  the  city  of  Paris,  at  some 
time  in  1849  to  be  hereafter  appointed,  for  the  exhibition  of  the  products  of . 
American  genius  and  skill.     To  that  fair  the  American  inventor^  manufac- 
turer^ tod  artizan^  will  be  invited  to  send  models  and  specimehs  of  machines,  ^ 
fabrics,  and  manuftwrtured  articles,  and  ample  provision  will  be  made  to  re- 
ceive and  exhibit  them  conspicuously.     It  is  also  proposed  that,  at  sokue 
suitable  time,  a  similar  exhibition  shall  take  place,  of  specimens  of  the  ge- 
nius and  skill  of  the  inventors,  manufacturers  and  artisans  of  France,  in  one  > 
of  the  cities  of  the  American  Union.     Of  course  the  accomplishment  o£ . 
this  grand  design  will  reqtlire  the  cordial  co-operation  of  the  citizens  of 
both  countries.     It  is  hoped  and  believed,  that  the  concurrence  and  aid  of. 
our  ingenious  countrymen  will  not  be  withheld  from  this  novel  and  interest- 
ing experiment.  " 

In  conclusion,  I  would  respectfully  invite  the  attention  of  Congress  to  the 
necessity  of  enlarging  the  Patent  Office  building.  Already  the.  rooms  ap- 
propriated to  the  reception  and  arrangement  of  the  models,  have  become  so 
crowded  as  to  prevent  their  proper  classification,  and  to  cause  serious  em- 
barrassment to  the  business  of  the  office.  And,  if  Congress  should  author- 
ize the  increase  of  force  required  in  the  scientific  department  of  the  office, 
there  wiU  not  be  a  sufficient  number  of  convenient  and  suitable  rooms  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  official  corps.  It  is,  therefore,  suggested,  that 
provision  be  made  at  the  present  session  for  the  construction  of  Sie  two  ad- 
ditional wings  contemplated  in  the  plan  of  the  Patent  Office  adopted  6y 
Congress.  As  it  would  take  two  or  three  years  to  complete  them,  the  ac  • 
4:p|niiiodation  which  they  would  furnish,  would  be  very  ijaucb  needed  long. 
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bdbre  they  codd  be  com{deted.  If  the  National  Gallery  were  appropriated 
to  the  use  of  the  Patent  Office,  the  necessity  of  the  enlargement  of  the  Pa- 
^cttt  Office  bnildirig  abore  recommended,  would  not  be  so  urgent.  But  a* 
that  spacious  hall  is  now  prineipaHy  occupied  by  articles  belonging  to  the 
£xploiing  Expedition,  which  wer^.  directed  by  an  act  of  Congress  to  be  de- 
posited there,  and  will  continue  to  be  thus  occupied  until  the  completion  of 
me  edifice  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  it  cannot  be  appropriated  to  the 
Bse  of  the  Patent  Office  for  some  years.  In  view  of  tins  feet  I  have 
oeem^d  it  my  duty  to  recommend  an  early  appropriation  for  the  enlargement 
of  the  Patent  Office  Building. 

Bjr  the  act  of  March  3,  1837,  relating  to  the  Patent  Office,  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  District  of  Columbia  was  constituted  the  appellate  tribunal  of 
^e  odice,  to  which  appeals  from  the  decision  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Patents  hare  since  been  taken.  From  that  time  down  to  the  present  many 
appeals  have  been  taken  from  the  decisions  of  the  Commissioner,  and  de* 
cided  by  the  Chief  Justice,  who  has  sustained  his  decisions  by  able  and 
elaborate  opinions,  involving  important  principles  of  patent  law.  In  the 
judgment  of  the  undersigned,  the  publication  of  those  opinions  are  impor- 
tant for  the  information  of  persons  doing  business  at  the  Patent  Office.  I 
haye  therefore  afipended  a  copy  of  them  to  this  report,  to  be  published  oi 
not,  as  may  by  either  house  be  deemed  expedient. 

I  have  tne  nonor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

EDMUND  BURKE, 

Commissioner  of  Patents 

To  the^Hon.  R.  C.  Winthrop, 

^Speaicer  of  the  House  of  Kepre^ntatives, 
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Statement  of  receipts  for  patentSy  caveatSj  disclaimfirSj  imprvtfemepts  (md^ 
certified  copiesy  in  1847. 

Amount  received  for  putenU^  caveats,  disdaimers^ 

and  improvemente,... .  .  •. $61,217  50 

Amount  received  for  copies^ 1^893  69 

$63,lll  19 

Deduct  paid  on  withdrawals,  and  money  paid-in  by  mistake, 

refunded,. 8,008  43' 

jp  56,102  T^ 

Statement  of  expenditures  and  payments  made  from  the  Patent  ^  ^ 

Fundy  by  the  Commissioner  of  PatentSyfrom  January  1  to      ' 
December  31,  18^1  y  inclusive y  under  the  act  of  March  3, 
1839,  viz.  .      .      ' 

For  salaries, f-16,360  00  '^ 

For  temporary  clerks, 6,937  57 

For  contihgeot  expenses, 8,667  77 

For  compensation  of  district  judge, 100  00 

For  the  library,.'. 1,049  68 

For  agricultural  statistics, ." *. 466  00 

#33,869  92 

#21,542  84 

0. 

Statement  (^expenditures  on  the  restoration  of  the  Patent  Office ,  under  Me 
act  of  March  3,  1837;  viz. 

For  restoring  the^ecords  and  drawings, #310  00 

Recapitulation. 

Amount  of  receipts  from  all  sources,. #63,111  19 

Amount  paid  on  withdrawals,  as  per  Statement  A,  #8,008  43 
Amount  paid  for  salaries,  d&c'.,  as  per  Statement  B, .  33,669  92 
Amount  paid  for  restoration  of  records,  d&c,  as  per 

Statement  C, 310  00 

#41,878  36 

Leaving  a  net  balance  to  the  credit  of  the  Patent  Fund,  of. . .  .#21,232  84 
Balance  in  the  treasury  to  the  credit  of  the  Patent  Fund,  Janu- 
ary 1,  1847, 186,666  14 

I^ilance  in  the  treasury,  to  the  credit  of  the  Patent  Fund,  Janu- 
ary 1, 1848, #207,797  98 
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Patent  Office,  Jhumary  6,  1848. 

To  THE  Hoy.  Edmund  Burke, 

Commissioner  of  PiderUs : 

Sib:  In  conformity  with  your  requisition,  I  have  the  honor  herewith  to 
submit  the  following  notice  of  inventions  r^erred  to  me  for  examination. 

From  the  great  accumuhtion  of  business  and  the  inability  of  the  present 
limited  number  of  examiners  m  your  office,  to  prevent  its  increase,  it  wifl 
hardly  be  expected  that  this  report  should  embrace  such  detail  of  subjects 
as  lias  been  given  in  former  years,  as  the  time  required  for  the  collection  of 
the  facts  must  necessarily  be  taken  from  the  now  pressing  duties  of  exam- 
ination of  cases  waiting  their  turn.  It  may  be  sufficient  to  state,  diat  in 
the  year  1846,  the  number  of  aj^lications  for  letters  patMit  presented  to  the 
office,  was  1,S?72.  On  the  first  of  January,  1847,  there  were  147  applica- 
tions at  my  desk  waiting  for  examination.  Durine  the  year  1847,  the 
number  of  applications  presented  to  the  office  was  1,^1,  and  on  the  first  of 
January,  1848,  the  -number  of  applications  at  my  desk,  waiting  for  exami«- 
nation,  was  423.  Thus  it  appears,  that  the  accumulation  of  cases,  unex- 
amined, has  increased,  in  a  greater  ratio,  than  the  increase  in  die  number 
of  applications.  This  condition  of  things  is  necessarily  consequ^it  upon 
any  considerable  accumulation  of  unexamined  applications,  as  these  cases 
arc  daily  the  subjects  of  reference,  with  a  view  to  avoid  interferences,  ana 
from  the  eagerness  of  inventors,  they  become  daily  the  source  of  corres- 
pondence and  other  kinds  of  attention  operating  seriously  to  retard  and 
interfere  with  the  investigation  of  cases  duly  before  the  examiners. 

The  following  notice  of  patented  inventions  has  been  prepared  with  as 
mach  care  as  the  state  of  affairs  would  allow: 

AGIUOULTURE. 

,  Number  of  patents  granted,  43.^-In  agricultural  pursuits  a  marked  its^ 
'pari^  is  exhibited  between  this  and  every  other  country.  *  We  aro  an  afg^ 
flcnkiiral  peofde,  and  pride  ourselves  with  ^re-eminence  in  this  respects 
But  bur  auivance  and  advantages  are  characteristic,  and  are  to  be  found 
ohiedy  on  that  side  of  the  median  tine  in  tfais*wide  field  of  occupation  which 
marks  the  boundary  between  mechanical  and  chemical  economy  of  farmingv 
In  the  husbanding  of  forming  resources  we  are  much  behind  European  Afi- 
tiouBy  and  even,  perhaps  tha/t  sin^Iar  people  the  Chinese;  while,  in  vari- 
ety, extent  and  utility  of  labor*saving  instruments  for  agi«iculture,  we  greatly 
excel.  The  difference  obviously  grows  out  of  the  differing  J^ces^ities  and 
characteristics  of  the  people  stnd  the  soil.  If  records  of  patented  invenUonl 
may  be  considered  a  fair  exponent  of  the  mechanical  facilities  enjoyed  by 
the  amculturists  of  differ^it  countries,  then  the  above  position  is  correct 
and  the  comparison  striking.  The  whole » number  of  patented  inventions 
in  this  country,  belonging  to  the  class  of  agriculture,  is  2,043.  In  this  class 
are  included,  not  only  the  various  instruments  for  tilling  the  earth,  enter- 
ing and  gaflitting  crops,  and  preparing  them  for  market,  but  also  every 
implement  and  machine  belonging  to  ti)e  comprehensive  subject  of  rum 
econotty. 
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Plough. — A  very  novel  modification  of  this  implement  has  been  patented, 
in  which  the  mould  board  revolves  uppn  a  central  pivot.  The  mould  board 
in  form  is  concavo-convex,  or  shaped  like  a  shallow  dish,  through  the  centre 
of  which  pafifies.  the  befuring  or  pivot,  the  convex  side  of  the  mould  board 
being  towards  the  land. 

Horse  Rakes. — ^Two  forms  of  horse  rakes  have  bfeten  patented.  *  ^ 

In  both  these  inventions  the  subject  of  improvement  is  the  mode  of  libe 
xating  the  take  before  it  is  turned  over,  and  to  check  it  in  proper  tim^  as  it 
co(Be3  rovuod.     In  one  of  these  rakes  the  turning  i$  made  upon  segmi^nt 
*wbeek  and  iXLiich>&oUitated>  while  tbe^libei^og  and  checking  of  Aeipke 
OS  effected  wiUi  greait  ease  and  certainty*  '    .     ^  .'  .  : 

Cheese  iSA«J/*^^tA  <2onvement  apparatus,  ibr  tl^e  pu!Ifp^»$^  of  turnings^i^ 
ldf}ring  cheeses,  haa  been  patented,  in  which  «  number  of  phe^e3  are  tu^^n^ 
hy  one  operation*  A  fraoAe  containing  a  series  of  shelve^s  is  made  soas^.tp 
jrcvolve.  upon  a  horizontal  axis,  and  thp  vfhole  is  readily  inverted  .for  the 
purpose  of  tunibg  the  cheeses  i^pon  the  shelves  .prior  to  tke  tinversioi^ 
4dielves  are  plaioed  over  rtiie  cheeses,  ^rhich,  2£^rtl^  iA^erstqn,  h^CW^ 
4beir,  support* 

^1  Fruit  G#li^«r.-^-An'instru«aent  of  tWs^lass  has  ,baen.i«Jl;^nted  Mh\f^ 
^atbees,  or  rather  receives ^e  fruit  as  ^  falls  from  the  lif^,  without  hrviM- 
1^,  and  conducts  It  into  barrels.  It.is^an  old  p-actioe  to/hold  orSuspf^ 
•a  sheet  under i  a  tree  to  receive  tine  fruit  without  injury.  TJje  pat;en^ee  in  this 
tc«se  provides,  a  Ifipge  sheet,  qonsistiiig  of  pa^so,  p\it.  together  .as 'to  fofip 
a  nwnber  of  tapering  ifunnels,  the  small  ends  of  i  wbi^ware  'let  <doiWA  Wt^ 
t^urrels  to  receive  ih/^  fruit. 

Curry  Comb. — Several  minor  improvements  have  been  made,  in  tb^JlaAt 
^i^ar  in  this  instrument.  One  deserving^^peoial  arttemtiQUrhas  been  f^atented, 
in  which  the  cleaning  of  the  oomb  is  e^ted  with  the,  gn9a;kest  ease.  A 
iiinged  plate,  tttfough  which  the  rows  of  teeth  pass,  and  whick  catches  most 
of  me  dirt,  is  occasionally  raised  up  and  brushed  off,  and  as  th^  .teejtb  pas^ 
through  the  narrow  apertures  in  the  plate,  they  are  stripped  of  whatever  ad- 
hered to  them,  and  thus  it  is  but  the  woik  of  a  moment  to  clean  the  comb. 

Com  Crushers. — A  number  of  machines  have  been  recently  introduced 
Jbr  cutting  and  grinding  com  fodder.  Ih  this,  is  wdi  as.  maayolbec. Sec- 
tions of  oountiy  where  com  is  raised  with  such  hcSky  and  grasa*  so  apt.  to 
fiiil,  it  is  highly  important  to  the  fiurmer  to  reduce  the  oem^fi^UcrtajAJtsou- 
lent  forai,  instead  of  allowing  them  to  stand  in  the  field  or  be  i wasted  in  toi^ 
other  wa;^.  The  construction  of  machines  for  efiecting  this  obf eotift  pimple, 
Md^consists  mainly  of  the  combination  of  a  straw  cutter  vititbt^rogriiioing 
or  crushing  cylinders,  the  cutting  knires  being  larger  than  iatbe^  stranx^ut- 
ter  to  suit  the  material  to  be  cut  As  the  com  sts&s  aie;  cut  by  tke  knivdB 
into  short  pieces,  these  are  *Veceived  into  a  hopper  which  eoilductHrihem  be- 
tween the  grinding  or  crushing  rollers.  Two  machines  of  this  class  Jiove 
been  patented  during  the  past  year,  promising  a  sttcceisAilacoompiiabBMiDt 
of  the  operation.  ^ 

GHEMISTKV. 

Number  of  patents  granted,  25. 

As  this  branch  of  science  is  progressing  more  rapidly*  than  any  otl^  pf>tl^ 
present  day,  its  application  to  the  arts  m  a  measure  keeps  pace,ia^  this 
past  year  ejchibits  an  interesting  catalogue  of  inventions  under  thift  i^A^*  j 
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But  little  credit  can  be  claippued  for  our  own  cbunt^F  in  the  advancement 
<if  tjie  -science  of  chemistry  in  compai-ison  with  Germany^  France,  Swee- 
4en  aad  England.  But  while  we  admit  the  deficiency^  and  plead  the  inr 
fancy  of  our  institutions  as  the  most  (Avious  and  natural  apology,  we  are 
warranted  upon  facts  in  claiming  pre-eminence  in  the  application  of  chemifi- 
try  to  the  arts  J.  aad  this  without  necessarihr  atroffating  genius,  as  our  ad- 
vancement in  this  latter  reapect  is  perhaps  due  to  tnat  very  condition  which 
yre  have  pleaded  for  our  backwardness  ia  science.  The  foreign  application^ 
under  this  class  have  h^en  fe>v^  and  two  of  the  patented  inventions  present- 
Im  iinconMnon  interest,  ^yere  from  citizens  of  the  United  States  jr^ding 
^oad-  '  ,        - 

The  newly  applied  swbatance  kno^n  chiefljf  by  the  name  of  Gutta  Perch^*, 
haftbew  a  most/ruitful  subiect  of  applications  for  letteis  patent,  and  al- 
tjtiokugh  no  patents  have  yet  o^en  gr^ted^  still,  in  some  ^ases,  ihie  claims 
imte  been  admitted,  laiul  some  yiformatiofL  coucerniing  this  ourious  subst^nc^ 
Hft^y  be  very  de^ir^l^  ^t  this  period.  ^ 

The  foilowiipig  ej^yapte  give  full  information  upon  the  subject  jof  Gutta 
l^^cha: 

GW^  PwAo,  (Land.  JoAir,,  Bot  No.  LXI.,  Jan'y%"  1847,  p.  33.) 

This  is  a, vegetable  substance,  which  thpugh  only  known  to  European? 
for  a  few  yefUrs,  is  now  extensively  used  in  tbe  arts  for  various  purjposes,,a;? 
a  substitute  for  caoutchquc,  because  it  has  the  valuable  property  of  di^solv- 
ix^  without  being  vulcauized.  But  while  thus  frequently  empk)yed,  and 
constituting  an  ^portant  article  of  commerce,  the  plant  which  produces. it 
was  unkno(vvn  until  by  a  lucky  accident,  during  the  residence  of  Mr.  Thos. 
Lobb  in  Singap<»re,  where  he  has  been  (and  m  other  Malay  Islands)  em- 
ployed in  a  botanical  mission  by  Mr.  Veitch,  of  Eixeter,  he  detected  JJbis 
plant  and  sent  home  numerous  specimens  w^h  prove  it  to  be  a  new  ss^Or 
taceous  plant,  of  which  a  figure  and  description  will  shortly  appear  in  thif 
Journal,  under  the  name  of  Bassia's  Hook,  accompanying  numerous  well 
dried  ^ecunens,  (though  unfortunately  without  corollas.)  Mr,  Lobb  judi- 
ciously sent  ^m^l  sections  of  the  wood,  which  is  peculiarly  soft,  fibrous, 

^Ontta  Perelia,  a  firUkf  term  wgoifyin^  Ragged  Gum,  pFonomiced  ai  if  spelt  Qutta  Pert- 
ska.  Gtrfta  Per^ba  hu  w>i  yet  been  fuUy  m^a^^ed  as  to  its  cktemiQal  oompoHtaoo^  and  it 
d/9es  mot  appear  whetber  m  relation  to  caoutchouc  it  presents  a  ease  of  isomorphism  or  iso- 
merism. In  the  first  case  it  would  present  a  substance  differing  in  chemical  constitution  fron^ 
eaootehoae,  but  asraminr  similar  form  aad  ph^eal  prc^>0rtiet;  in  the  seoond  case  die  two 
sol^teinces  w  -uld  resemjble  »aeb  otker  in  ehenucal  coQ8tit)utioD»  but  difieiring  in  form  and  pbgf^ 
tical  properti  «.  The  Gutta  Peroha,  bowever^  appears  in  i  variety  of  forms,  in  some  of 
which  It  closely  resenables  (Caoutchouc  in  physical  properties,  while  m  other  forms  these  pro- 
perties are  kai^  «*  pecognifled. 

Aceording  ta  f  >ra4ay)  the  eoippotition  of  eaoutchouo  i^  oarbon  67.3  and  bydKwep  12-8. 
Accordiag  to  Dr.  Macjagan,  the  composition  of  Guttti^  Percha  is,  earbon  86.36.  nvdrogeQ 
12.15,  while,  accorumg  to  Soubciran,  Gutta  Percha  gives  carbon  87.8,  hydrogen  12.2.  The 
disagreement  in  (iicse  two  analjves  would- warrant  further  investigation,  and  it  seems  not  im* 
mkaJv  that  the  new  substance  will  be  found  i&omcrical  With  caoutchouc 

Like  caoutchouc  it  is  soluble  in  coal  i^iaptha,  in  caoutchoucine,  in  turpentine,  and  in  ether. 
%nd  insohibte  in  ahjohol  and  water.  Its  most  remarkable  and  distinctive  property,  as  stated 
%  >Dr.  BAaokigan  in  his-  communioation  to  the  Scottish  Society  of  Arts,  is  the  effect  of  heat 
uoon  it.  When  placed  in  water  at  110  Fah'r.,  no  effect  is  pi-oduced  upon  it ;  but  when  the 
temperature  is  raised  to  145  or  upwards,  it  gradually  becomes  so  soft  and  pliant  as  to  becapa* 
bie  of  being  moulded  into  any  form,  or  of  being  rolled  out  into  flat  plates.^ 

Whea  in  the  ioft  state  itposseases  all  the  elasticity  of  common  india  rubber,  but  It^oes  not 
retain  this  pfopeirty,  ^^ng.  It  soon  again  begins  to  grow  hard,  and;  in  a  short  time,  var^i£g 
mocordigg  to  the  temperature  and  the  size  of  the  piece,  regains  Us  original  hardness  and  rigid- 
ity. Thespecific  heat'^  this  substance  has  not  yet  been  determiAed,  and  it  wouM  bo  iiter- 
Mfing  to  compare  it,  ia  this  respect,  with  caoutchouc. 
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and  spon^,  pale  colored,  and  traversed  by  longitudinal  receptacles  or  re- 
servoirs, filled  with  the  gum  forming  ebony  black  lines. 

It  appears  that  a  gentleman,  Dr.  Montgomerie,  was  the  person  who  first 
brought  the  Gutta  Percha  into  public  notice.  He  writes  thus  in  the  Maga- 
zine of  Science,  1845  :  I  may  not  claim  the  actual  discovery  of  Gutta  /^er- 
cAa,  for  though  quite  unknown  to  Europeans,  a  few  inhabitants  of  certain 
parts  of  the  Malayan  forests  were  acquainted  with  it.  Many,  however,  of 
their  neighbors  residing  in  the  adjacent  native  villages,  had  never  heard  of 
it;  and  the  use  to  which  it  was  applied  was  very  trifling,  for  I  could  only 
ascertain  that  it  was  occasionally  employed  to  make  handles  (or  parangs  (6t 
wood  choppers)  instead  of  wood  or  buffalo  horn.  So  long  ago  as  18^2, 
when  I  was  assistant  surgeon  at  Singapore,  I  was  told  of  (^Uta  Percha,  in 
connexion  with  caoutchouc ;  and  some  veiy  fine  specimens  were  brought  to 
me.  There  are  three  varieties  of  this  substance,  Gutta  Gireky  Gutta  7\t- 
barty  and  Gutta  Percha,  I  may  here  mention  that  the  latter  name  is  often 
erroneously  pronounced  in  England,  the  ch  is  sounded  by  the  Malayans  like 
these  letters  in  our  word  j>ercA  (a  fish.)  And  attention  to  this  point  is  of 
isome  importance ;  for  if  our  countrymen  were  to  ask  the  natives  for  Gutta 
Perca,  they  would  probably  be  told  that  such  a  substance  was  unknown, 
while  plenty  of  Gutta  Percha  might  be  procured  by  pronouncing  the  word 
correctly.  The  name  is  pure  Malayan ;  Gutta  meaning  the  gum,  or  con- 
crete- juice  of  the  plant,  and  Percha^  (pronounced  Pertcha^)  me  particular 
tree  from  which  it  is  obtained.  I  could  not  help  thinking  that  the  .tree 
itself  must  exist  in  Sumatra,  and  perhaps  derive  its  name  from*  thence,  the 
Malayan  name  for  Sumatra  being  Pulo  Percha;  but  though  the  Straits  of 
Malacca  are  situated  only  one  degree  to  the  north  of  Singapore,  I  could  not 
find  that  the  substance  has  ever  been  heard  of  there  or  in  Sumatra.  But  to 
retttrn  to  the  period  when  I  first  noticed  the  parang  handle  that  was  made 
of  Gutta  Percha;  my  curiosity  being  excited  by  the  novelty  of  the  material, 
I  questioned  the  workman,  a  Malay  woodsman,  in  whose  possession  I 
saw  it,  and  heard  that  the  material  of  which  it  was  formed  could  be  mould- 
ed into  any  other  form  by  dipping  it  into  boiling  water  till  it  was  heated 
through,  when  it  became  plastic  as  clay,  regaining  when  cold  its  original 
hardness  and  rigidity.  Dr.  Montgomerie  goes  on  to  say  that  he  purchased 
the  parang  handle  and  seiit  for  more  of  the  substance,  and  that  on  institu- 
tirig  experiments  he  ascertained  that  Gutta  Perclm  was  likely  to  prove  a 
most  valuable  material  for  making  those  parts  of  surgical  instruments  which 
had  hitherto  been  formed  of  caoutchouc,  tiie  latter  having  the  inconvenience, 
of  being  easily  injured  by  damp  and  hot  weather  in  the  tropics.  The 
Medical  Board  of  Calcutta  highly  approved  of  Dr.  M's  suggestion,  and  the 
Society  of  Arts  in  London  awarded  him  its  gold  medal  for  the  discovery. 

Illness  prevented  Dr.  M.  at  that  period,  from  visiting  the  forests  where 
the  tree  grows.  He,  however,  ascertained  from  the  natives  that  the  Percha 
is  one  of  their  largest  trees,  attaining  a  diameter  of  three  or  four  feet ;  that 
its  wood  is  of  no  value  as  timber,  but  that  a  concrete  and  edible  oil,  used 
by  the  natives  with  their  food,  is  obtained  from  the  fruit.  In  many  parts 
of  the  island  of  Singapore,  and  in  the  forests  of  Johone,  at  the  extremity  of 
the  Malayan  peninsula,  the  tree  is  found;  it  was  also  said  to  grow  at  Coti, 
on  the  south-eastern  coast  of  Borneo,  and  Dr.  Montgomerie  addressed  his 
inquiries  to  the  celebrated  Mr.  Brooke,  resident  at  Sarawak,  and  was 
assured  by  that  gentleman  that  it  inhabits  commonly  the  woods  there  also, 
and  is  cafled  JVta/o  by  the  people,  who  are  not,  however,  acquainted  with 
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Ihe  propertiea^  of  the  sap«  Mr.  Brooke  sayjs  the  tree  is  oitoi  ^ix  fe^i^i 
diameter  at  S*awak,  anct  is  believed  to  be  pleutifuj  all  over  Borneo,  ai^l 
probably  at  the  thousand  islands  tliat  cluster  to  the  s<mth  of  the  Straits,  ojf 
Singapore,  Its  frequency  is  proved  by  the  circumstance  that  several  hunr 
hred  tons  of  the  Gotta  PercAa.have  been  annually  exported  from  Singapore 
since  1842,  when  the  substance  first  came  into  notice.  There  is  reasojv 
however,  to  fear  that  the  supply  must  shortly  decrease,  and  the  price  be 
luised^  from  the  wasteful  mode  in  which  the  natives  collect  itj  often  sacrir 
ficing  a  noble  tree,  of  probably  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  years  growth,  foT 
the  sake  of  twenty  or  thirty  pounds  of  gum,  which  is  the  largest  quantity 
any  one  trunk  ever  affords.  The  juice  might,  in  all  likeUhood,  be  obtained 
from  the  Perchay  as  from,  other  trees,  by  tapping,  and  thus  procuring  ^ 
smaller  portion  for  several  successive  years;  but  tliis  process  is  too  slow  fo? 
the  Malayans,  and  is  also  less  likely  to  be  adopted  because  the  forests  are 
common  property.  T  The  people  fell  the  tree,  strip  pff  its  bark,  and  collect 
its  milky  juice  in  a  trough  formed  of  the  hollow  stem  of  the  plantain  leaf, 
when,  being  exposed  to  the  air,  it  soon  coagulates. 

Dr.  MontgOmerie  suggests,  among  the  less  immediately  obvious  uses  to 
which  GiUta  Percba  is  applicable,  that  of  making  raised  type  for  the  blind, 
and  embossed  maps  for  tne  same  unfortunate  beings  ;  it  takes  a  clear,  sharp 
impression,  and  is  also  tough  and  durable ;  he  thinks  it  would  likewise  be 
found  serviceable  "m  stopping  decayed  teeth. 

In.  the  abstract  of  the  new  patents  given  in  the  October  number  of  the 
Mfagaziiie  of  Science  and  tke  Jbrts,  we  notice  that  C.  Hancock,  Esq.,  has 
taken  out  a  patent  for  improving  the  manufacture  of  Gutta  PercJuu  He 
suggests  several  methods  of  purifying  the  substance,  which  generally  comes 
here  much  mixed  with  extmneous  matter.  It  may  be  dissolved  by  heat 
and  straim^y  or  passed  through  a  screw  press,  or  mdted  by  the  addition  of 
rectified  oil  of  tarpentine;  a^ad^i  after  filtering  through  flannel  or  felt,  the  sol* 
vent  may  be  evaporated.  In  every  case  the  GiUta  Percha  should  form  ^ 
re;$iduum  of  the  consistency  of  dough  or  putty — ^this  plastic  state  being 
gained  by  the  maintenance  of  a  suitable  temperature  during  the  above  pro- 
cess. 

Mr.  Hancock  woukl  combine  Gutta  Percha  with  caoutchouc y  and  a  sub- 
stance called  gijiUnoany  (we  have  no  due  to  what  this  gintawan  may  be,) 
in  order  to  form  an  elastic  material  in^>ervious  to  water;  varying  the  pro- 
portions ftcc<»-ding  to  Ihe  greater  or  le«s  degree  of  hardness  or  elasticity  re- 
quired for  making  elastic  bands,  a  compound  is  used  where  50  parts  of, 
Gutta  Percha  are  combined  with  24  of  gintawan,  20  of  caoutchouc,  and  ^ 
of  orpiment.  From  a  mixture  of  these,  Mr.Hancock  also  prepares  a  light, 
pofous  and  spongy  material  suited  for  stuffing  or  forming  the  seats  of  cfaairsy^ 
cushions,  mattressea^  saddles;  &c. ;  likewise,  ^rings  of  clocks,  clasps,  belts^ 
garters,  nnd  strings.  Wherever  the  requisite  is  flexibility  and  elasticity, 
then  the  quantity  of  Gutta  Percba  should  be  diminished,  and  increased 
where  rirmneM  is  wanted.  By  prolonging  the  process  much  hardness  may 
be  a^  quired,  and  moulds  and  balls  of  U-utla  Perclia  will  bear  turning  in  Uie 
laihe,  like  .wood  or  ivory.  The  material  is  also  applicable  to  useful  and  or- 
namental purposes,  as  picture  frames,  door  handles,  walking  sticks,  chess- 
men, bandies  of  swords,  ^nd  knives,  buttons,  combs^  flutes,  &c.,  &c.  By 
the  admixture  of  sulphuric  acid,  or  of  a  tenth  or  larger  part  of  vegetable. 
wax  Of  taHo^9  ^uogr  de^r^  of  solubility,  pliancy  and  softness  may  oe  ^c-  . 
quired  ;  or  the  composition  may  be  used'  as  varnish  to  cover  other  materials. 
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t»>ficeaHng  anj  odor,  and  imparting  a  surface  impervious  to  water.  In 
minting  and  painting  of  silk  or  cotton,  it  seems  applicable  to  many  uses, 
lor  it  amalgamates  readily  with  colors ;  when  interposed  between  two  thin 
Aeets  of  gold  leaf  or  tin  foil,  it  combines  them  firmly  in  one.  ' 

Numerous  are  the  purposes  to  which  Mr.  Hancock  proposes  applying  the 
Chdta  Perchaj  but  Ae  above  named  may  suffice  for  our  readers. 

Outta  Percha. — E.  Soubeiran;  (Jour,  de  Pharm.,  et  de  Chim,  JanV 
1847.)  The  chemical  relations  of  Gutta  Percha  are  almost  identical  with 
those  of  caoutchouc,  separated  from  impurities  by  hot  water  and  from  the 
accompanying  resins  by  alcohol  and  ether,  the  substance  was  obtained  in  a 
state  of  purity  by  Soubeiran.  Submitted  to  an  analjrsis  it  gave  caAon  87.8, 
hydrogen  12.2;  while  according  to  Faraday,  caoatchouc  gave  carbon 
87.2,  hydrogen  12.8. 

The  action  of  solvents  is  also  similar  witfi  the  two  substances.  Water 
and  alcohol  have  no  effect ;  ether  and  most  volatile  oils  produce  only  im- 
perfect solution.  The  true  solvent  is  oil  of  turpentine,  which  produces  a 
clear  and  colorless  solution,  from  which  the  Outta  Percha  may  be  obtained 
unchanged,  by  evaporation. 

The  specific  gravity  of  Outta  Percha  is  0.9791,  that  of  caoutchouc 
being  0.9355.  Prolonged  exposure  to  a  temperature  of  about  300^  pro- 
duces translucence  and  a  deeper  gray  color;  but  hot  or  cold  water  gradu- 
ally restore  the  primitive  appearance. 

An  application  sug^sts  itself  to  us  which  we  have  not  as  yet  seen  men- 
tioned. We  refer  to  its  use  as  a  substitute  for  cork  and  other  naaterials  for 
air-tight  closure  of  chemical  vessels,  tfirough  which  tubes,  8uc.  are  to  be 
passed.  There  id  no  doubt  that  in  the  hands  of  the  chemist  this  substance 
will  soon  become  one  of  his  most  valuable  materials. 

Before  the  British  Association,  (Atheneum  No.  1027,)  Mr.  Buck  having 
alluded  to  his  experiments,  described  the  mod*  he  follOw€*d  in  obtaining  his' 
moulds. 

It  is  to  be  rolled  out  on  a  smooth  surfkce  in  sheets  of  any  convenient  = 
size  suitable  to  the  object  to  be  taken,  and  varying  in  thickness  according' 
to  the  size.  For  small  objects,  from  the  y^  to  ^V  of  an  inch,  is  thick  ^ 
enough.  The  sheet  is  dipped  fi>r  a  momerit  or  two  into  bailing;  water,  and 
j^Iaeed  wtartn  upon  the  object,  upon  the  surface  of  which  it  is  tooe  carefully ' 
pressed  with  the  finger  point,  or  a  convenient  elastic  pad,  so  as  to  insure  itd' 
close  and  uniform  adaptation.  In  moulding  soft  objects,  it  is  Of  course ' 
necessary  that  they  should  possess  elasticity  or  residency,  as  is  t)ie  casef* 
With  Kving  or  recently  dead  animal  bodies. 

The  Gutta  Percha  does  not  seem  to  be  applicable  to  taking  moulds  trtym  • 
very  fragile  bodies — such  as  many  fossils  which  would  not  bear  the  requisite : 
pressure  nor  admit  of  the  removal  of  the  mould  when  rigid,  without  risk. 

The  most  delicate  objects,  however,  and  slender  projections,  if  firm 
enough  in  the  original,  may  in  the  plaster  cast  be  rembved  from  the  matrix 
without  any  difficulty  when  the  latter  is  softened  by  momentary  immersion 
in  hot  water.  ^ 

Mr.  Jerdan  stated  that  there  were  two  kinds  of  Gutta  Percha— one  white, 
the  Qtl^r  black.     The  former  was  the  best  for  modelling*     He  had  written 
to  Mr.  Brooke  of  Borneo,  on  the  subject,  who  informed  him  Aat  an  un- ' 
limitec^  supplv  might  be  obtained  from  that  country. 
..    Mr.  Crawford  said  it  was  not  haid  tiD  aft^r  it  was  submitted  to  the  heat 
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of  boiU^g  waleiu  The  proper  ^way  of  proaouncing  the  word  was  Gutta 
Pertsha,  which  wasi  a  Ma%  t^m  ^d  ^igmfied  ragged  eiiaifu 

CaoutchoHC. — The  prepared  caoutchouc  ha$  been  beio^e  submitted  to  a 
high  heat  for  th^  pi^rposes  of  drying  and  induration  ;  but  a  patent  has  been 
aranted  for  ^cpiosing  the  article  to  a  high  heat  when  Paris  white  is  intro- 
daoed  as  a  part  ot  Uie  composition.  The  patentee  avers  that  the  rubbqr 
thus  pc^pared  will  resist  the  heat  of  the  sun  and  artificial  heat,  and  is  not 
aSkcied  by  exposure  to  cold.  The  deigree  of  heat  used  is  560^  Fahren- 
heit. 

As  nearly  all  the  fabrics  of  prepared  rubber  have  been  very  objectioaaUi 
£>r  axticles  of  clothmg  or  weaK  about  the  person  from  the  odor  and  disco- 
Ipring  property  of  sulphur,  any  improvement  dispensing  with  this  offensive 
ingradieiit  will  be  received  with  general  interest  .There  have  been  various 
jjAoJes  in  occasional  use  for  prepa^ng  rubber  without  this  odor^  but  as  the 
process  of  drying;  by  sulphur  is  so  luuch  cheaper,  it  has  come  into  general 
use  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others.  A  patent  has  been  granted  for  a  process 
of  preparing  this  substance  without  the  aid  of  free  sulphur,  and,  as  it  is  ai* 
J^ed,  w^th  ^ual  economy.  The  specimens  exhibited  tp  this  office  were 
AJiUHely  devoid  of  sulphurous  odor  and  of  remarkably  good  tes^tuxe.  .  The 
invention  consists  in  the  employment  of  the  a^id^  of  sii4)hur  pf  a  Ipwer  d% 
gre^  of  oxygenfa^ipn  tha^  sulphuric  acid,  in  combination  witli  suitable  bfises. 
The  patentee  prefers  the  use  of  the  hyposulphites  alone  or  in  cpmbinatiof 
with  other  ^eJts  of  the  acids  of  sulphur — as  for  instance,  the  sulphites  of 
with  siflphure^.  Another  mode  aljso  of  preparing  the  rubber  has  beei^  pa 
lilted,  cpnsistii^  pf  a  Sfsrii^a  of  uoyel  ste^s  or  methods  of  trf&atmeat  to  bf 
^kdopt^d  befojne  i,he  pomplete  fiibric  ia  obtamed. 

The  first  is  th^sea^opipg  proicies^)  substituted  for  the  old  plan  of  exposing 
the  raw  n^bbejc  to  the  action  of  the  at^o^ihere,  which  was  slow  and  tedi 
liiis.     By  the  new  process  the  rubber  is  exposed  to  the  joint  action  of  aii 
and  steam  at  200^- Fahrenheit,  until  the  sap,  as  it  is  termed,  is  entirely  re- 
moved. 

.  The  second  step  is  that  of  drying  the  rubber  when  it  is  spread  out  and 
jo  the  sticky  or  tB^ckj  condition.  The  rubber  is  exposed  to  the  heat  of  steam 
at  250^  or  300^,  in  aa  apparatus  of  peculiar  construction,  and  is  managed 
CO  as  to  avoid  the  condensation  of  steam  upon  the  goods. 

The  third  process  is  tlmt  of  gulphurinff  or  thumizing^  as  it  is  now  gene- 
.fftUy  twined.  Instead  of  mixing  the  sulphur  with  the  mass,  the  rubber  is 
Mbmitted  to  the  action  of  the  fumes  of  sulphu*  or  sulphurous  acid  gas, 
either  before  or  during  the  curing  process.  •      ^ 

The  fourth  is  the  substitute  for  suaning,  a  method  formerly  adopted,  aad 

•.«H&  of  cm^  unc^rteinty.     The  rubber,  while  its  surface  has  the  peculiar 

^Iftma^  feeling  is  exposed  to  the  vaporizing  action  of  a  rapid  current  of 

air.     There  are  also  three  other  cUums  to  machinery  and  eontrivaaces  by 

wimh  lbei9i^i^^|wmQi>lififi  of  operation  are  carried  intu  effect. 

As  a  nattfivof  .^oneral  information  it  may  be  well  to  observe  here, 
that  thei4|ie|khod«f  fdpeparing  india  rubber  by.  solution  in  turpentine  or  other 
wif>iMiHn»  m-  mostly  discontinued.'  The  rubW  is  roduoed  to  a  pas^ 
tnaas  by  a  heavy  grinding  operation,  and  then  carried  through  a  succession 
«f  r^Uefs  Uatil  it  is  brousfbt  into  dieets  of  uniform  texture.  During  the 
■  l^tpdaig  ope^^ion '  gteat  «eat  ia  develpped,  and  during  the  rolling  great 
.^fumitieQ  of  electricity. 

Twrpmth^^^miMfiimi^T-^  patent  haa  been  granted  for  refining  tiirpentine 
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for  the  production  of  the  pine  oil,  as  it  is  termed,  for  buminfi^  in  )attips. 
The  resinous  matter  is  separated  by  treating  the  turpentine  with  potassa, 
and  in  order  to  effect  thorough  admixture  the  liquid  is  forced  through  a 
succession  of  fine  strainers.  After  this  operation  rain  water  is  added  and 
the  whole  suffered  to  stand  for  twelve  hours,  when  the  pure  spirits  will  be 
found  flotinff  above  tiie  water  and  impurities,  from  which  it  is  drawn  off. 

A  patent  has  been  granted  for  an  improvement  in  the  distillation  of  crude 
turpentine,  consisting  merely  of  an  agitator  or  stirring  apparatus,  working 
without  the  still,  the  shaft  of  the  agitator  passing  through  a  stuffing  box  in 
the  top  of  the  still. 

The  stirring  of  various  Hquids  in  the  operation  of  boiling  is  a  common 
device,  but  has  never  been  before  applied  in  the  production  of  turpentine, 
and  is  in  this  case,  as. asserted,  attended  with  considerable  advantages. 
Turpentine  consists  of  two  liquids,  one  boiling  at  a  much  higher  tempera* 
ture  than  the  other,  which  is  obvious  from  the  very  interesting  fact,  thaft 
while  boiling  without  pressu^  its  temperature  may  be  raised  more  than 

ioo®. 

In  view  of  this  constitution  of  turpentine,  ^although  unknown  to  the  in- 
ventor of  the  improvement,)  the  application  oi  the  stirrer  in  this  particular 
case  was  considered  novel  and  advantageous. 

Bkaching  Resin. — A  patent  has  been  granted  for  a  mode  of  bleaching  resta 
by  the  following  process:  Take  12  gallons  of  caustic  potash  or  soda  of  6*^  to 
10^  hydrometer,  for  heavy  liquids,  and  raise  the  ley  to  a  boiling  heat.  This  is 
then  charged  with  a  barrel  of  rosin  and  the  heat  continued  until  the  water 
boils  through  it.  Then  add  15  gallons  of  boiling  water,  continuing  'ttue 
heat  with  agitation;  and  when  it  has  boiled  five  minutes  the  heat  is  discon- 
tinued, but  the  agitation  kept  up  as  long  as  practicable.  The  alkali  is 
drawn  off  and  the  coloring  matter  washed  out  with  boiling  water. 
'  '  Bleaching  Shellac. — A  patent  has  been  granted  for  bleaching  Ais  sub- 
stance by  first  treating  it  by  heat  with  pure  carbonate  of  potash  and  subse- 
quently with  chloride  of  lime  mixed  with  chloride  of  soda.  Tartaric  acid 
is  then  added  to  the  solution,  when  the  pure  gum  floats  upon  the  surface 
and  is  removed  and  washed.  The  specimens  of  the  bleached  gum  and  the 
bleached  resin  were  both  exhibited  and  proved  the  success  of  the' operation. 

Sugar. — Several  patents  have  been  granted  for  alleged  improvements  in 
making  sugar,  relating  to  the  first  operation  in  the  cane  juice.  This  most 
critical,  and  hence,  in  reality,  the  most  important  step  in  the  process  of  so- 
gar  making,  has  been,  Ivithin  a  few  years  past,  the  subject  of  such  varied 
experiments  and  diverse  opinions  that  nothing  definite  tan  be  said  of  the 
value  of  the  several  inventions  for  which  letters  patent  have  been  granted. 
The  chemical  changes  aie  so  rapid  in  the  expressed  juice  of  the  cane  Att 
it  becomes  of  the  highest  importance  to  defecate  quickly,  or  remove  tho«e 
'siibstanees  which  cause  such  changes. 

Letters  patent  have  been  grantdL  for  a  process  aiming  at  dris  objeot»  in 

.which  the  cane  juice  is  speedily  brought  to  a  heat  above  die  boiling  point 

by  heating  under  pressure^  as  it  is  alleged,  fo^  the  puarpose  of  mote  effee- 

tuafly  coagulating  the  albuminous  matter  and  causing  the  separation  of  other 

imparities.  » 

Another  patent  has  been  granted  for  defecating  cane  juioefl  by  meah^'^t 
the  sacehiarate  of  Kme  instead  of  the  cream  of  lime,  commonly  ttM£l^'««d 
subsequently  removing  the  lime  by  means  of  an  acid  or  acid  sftlt.     The  i|l- 
"vehtot liropodesthe  viise  of aurphnrou^,  s<il|)hufer or phosf»lk>rte itxM.    ^- 
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Paper  Pulp. — ^A  patent  has  been  granted  for  the  mode  of  making  the 
pulp  from  straw.  The  material  of  straw  has  long  been  used  for  thb  pur- 
pose, but  the  mode  of  treatment  is  believed  to  be  new  and  is  as  follows: 
The  straw,  or  other  vegetable  fibrous  material,  is  heated  or  boiled  with  milk 
of  lime  twelve  hours,  in  a  suitable  boiler,  and  the  lime  and  coloriofi^  matter 
washed  out  in  a  suitable  tub.  The  fibrous  matter  is  then  transferred  to  mill- 
stones, so  arranged  as  to  crush  it,  and  at  the  end  of  this  operation  the  pulpy 
matter  is  again  transferred  to  another  tub  for  further  washing  out  the  color- 
ing matter.  The  nulpy  matter  is  next  removed  to  a  second  set  of  boilers, 
where  fresh  lime-water  and  an  alkaline  solution  of  .the  strength  of  two  to 
four  degrees  of  the  hydrometer  is  supplied,  and  the  heat  continued  for  si:|[ 
hours. 

At  the  end  of  this  time  the  whole  liquor  and  pulp  are  forced  up  by  steam 
pressure  into  a  third  washing  tub,  where  it  is  washed,  and  sulphuric  or  mu- 
riatic add  of  the  ordinary  strength  used  for  bleaching  purposes,  is  supplied, 
and  the  contents  kept  in  agitation  for  two  hours,  and  the  acid  is  then  en- 
tirely washed  out.  The  pulp  is  next  returned  to  the  second  set  of  boilers, 
where  it  is  mixied  with  alkau  of  the  strength  of  two  to  four  degrees  of  the 
hydrometer,  and  boiled  four  hours,  or  untu  the  alkali  is  spent 

The  pulp  and  Uquor  are  again  forced  up  into  the  third  washing  tub,  and 
aQ  soluble  matters  washed  out  of  it.  Chloride  of  lime  of  the  ordinary  bleacl^- 
iug  strength  is  now  added,  and  agitation  kept  up  for  two  hours  longer; 
when  steam  is  let  on  and  the  boiling  continuec!  untd  the  salt  is  spent,  wiieA 
the  whole  is  discharged  into  the  fourth  tub,  where  the  spent  chloride  of 
lim^  is  washed  out  The  pulp  is  now  subjected  to  the  operation  of  souring^ 
which  consists  of  submitting  it  to  the  action  of  acid  and  water  of  the  usual 
strength  used  for  bleaching,  and  keeping  the  whole  in  agitation  for  four 
hours.  It  is  now  ready  to  be  discharged  into  a  fifth  tub  or  set  of  tubs,  when 
the  process  is  considered  as  completed. 

The  most  interesting  and .  probably  the  most  valuable  of  the  patents 

Sainted  during  the  last  year,  under  the  subject  of  chemistry,  are  two  which 
ve  been  granted  to  an  American  citizen,  now  re9iding  in  England.  One 
is  for  the  manufacture  of  sulphate  and  muriate  of  potash  from  feldspar, 
and  the  other  for  decomposing  alkaline  salts  by  the  action  of  steam  at  a 
high  temperature.  The  latter  appears  highly  interesting  as  a  purely  scien- 
tific discovery,  apart  from  its  practical  value.  In  this  exhibition  of  the 
solvent  power  of  steam,  we  see  at  once  a  new,  powerful  and  most  economi 
-eal  chemical  re-agent. 

In  the  process  of  decomposing  feldspar,  the  invftitor  heats  together  a 
potash  feldspar,  lime  or  its  carbonate,  and  the  sulphate  of  either  lime,  ba- 
ryta or  strontia,  and  afterwards  lixiviates  the  mixturte  with  water.  The 
lieat  is  to  be  kept  at  or  above  redness.  In  obtaining  the  muriate  of  potashi 
the  muriate  of  either  soda,  lime  or  iron  is  added  to  the  potash  fefdspar,  b 
place  of  the  sulphate  above-mentioned,  tlie  modus  operandi  being  substan- 
tialty  the  same  as  in  obtaining  the  sulphate. 

'Ehe  process  of  decomposiuj^  salts  by  steam  is  so  replete  with  interest  and 
Aove^  as  to  warrant  the  citation  in  full  of  its  description  by  the  inventor. 

My  invention  consists  in  a  method  of  decomposing  the  sulphates  and 
jauriates  of  the  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths,  by  exposing  them  at  a  hig^h 
temperature  to  a  current  of  steam  or  vapor  of  water,  by  which  the  acid  is 
camed  off,  and  the  alkaline  base  either  remains  free,  or  enters  into  combina 
tion  ynAt  some  third  substance  provided  for  that  purpose* 
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To  decompose  sulphate  of  lime,  and  obtain  from  it  sulphuric  and  sul- 
phurous acids,  and  free  lime^  I  proceed  in  the  foDowtngtnannef:  I  have  a 
fire-clay  cylinder  of  close  teiture,  and  of  any  convenient  size,  placed  verti* 
cally  in  a  furnace,  and  provided  with  openings  at  the  top  atia  bottom,  fo^ 
charging  and  discharging,  which  openings  are  capable  of  being  closed  air- 
tight. To  the  top  of  this  cylinder  I  adapt  an  escape  tube  of  fire-claj-^  foi^ 
conveying  off  the  acid  vapors ;  and  to  the  bottom,  for  the  admission  of  the 
steam,  I  adapt  another  clay  pipe,  connected  with  a  steam  boiler,  by  a  series 
of  fire-clay  tubes,  which  are  to  be  kept  at  a  red  heat.  In  order  to  diminish 
the  corrosion  of  the  cylinder  by  the  sulphate  of  lime  mr  the  lime  itself,  I 
line  it  with  a  coating  of  native  carbonate  of  magnesia,  applied  in  a  similar 
manner  to  the  usual  clay  linings  of  chemical  ramaces.  I  fill  the  cylinder 
with  pieces  of  sulphate  of  lime,  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and 
hteiving  luted  the  openings  tir-tight,  I  heat  the  cylinder  and  its  contents  to  a 
high  red  heat  I  then  pass  steam  from  the  boiler,  through  the  red  hot  clay 
tubes,  into  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder,  and  up  through  the  charge.  Th^ 
heated  steam,  in  its  passage  through  the  pieces  of  sulphate  of  lime,  carries 
off  the  acid  in  the  state  of  sulphurous  acid  and  oxygen,  with  sometimes  a 
Kttle  sulphuric  acid  mixed  with  it.  The  acid  vapors  pass  off  by  the  escape 
tube  at  the  top  of  the  cylinder,  and  I  convey  them  by  stone^ware  tubes  into 
a  leaden  chamber,  in  order  to  combine  them  into  sulphuric  acid  by  the  usual 
means.  I  take  care  that  the  heat  is  not  raised  so  high  at  first  as  to  mdl 
the  sulphate  of  lime  in  the  cylinder,  but  I  increase  it  towards  the  end  of  the 
operation,  the  charge  becoming  more  infusible  when  partly  decomposed; 
I  have  an  opening  in  the  tube  conveying  off  the  acid  vapors  from  the  top 
of  the  cylinder,  by  means  of  which  I  examine  the  vapors  from  time  to  tim^e^ 
and  from  the  relative  acidity  of  these,  ascertained  by  the  usual  tests,  I  judg^ 
of  the  progress  of  the  operation.  I  regulate  by  a  stop-cock  the  quantity  of 
steam  passed  through  the  charge  in  the  cylinder,  maintaining  the  supply  at 
that  point  which  produces  the  greatest  quantity  of  acid-  in  the  vaporil 
When  the  vapors  cease  to  contain  any  notable  proportion  of  acid,  the  cy- 
linder and  its  contents  being  at  a  high  red  or  low  white  heat,  I  shut  off  the 
steam,  withdraw  the  charge  from  the  cylinder  by  the  lower  opening,  and 
put-  in  a  fresh  one  to  be  treated  like  the  first.  The  charge  thus  operated 
upon  will  be  found  to  consist  chiefly  of  caustic  lime.  When  I  wish  to  ob« 
tain  the  acid  and  alkaline  base  from  the  sulphate  of  magnesia,  I  first  drivfe 
off  by  heat  all  its  water.  I  then  introduce  it,  in  small  .pieces,  into  a  cylin- 
der such  as  I  have  before  described,  and  operate  upon  it  in  the  maniiet 
directed  for  the  sulphate *of  lime.  But  I  take  care  to  keep  the  heat  at  lov^ 
red/icss  at  first,  to  prevent  the  fusion  of  the  charge,  which  would  ch<^e  up 
the  cylinder  and  prevent  the  passage  of  the  steam.  The  decomposition  <k 
the  sulphate  of  magnesia  takes  place  at  a  much  lower  temperature  than  that 
of  sulphate  of  lime,  (a  low  red  heat  is  sufficient,)  and  a  considerable  p»t 
of  the  acid  is  given  off  ih  the  state  of  sulphuric  acfd.  When  the  charge 
has  been  treated  as  directed,  the  residue  win  be  found  to  consist  chiefly  of 
caustic  magnesia. 

Wlien  I  wish  to  decompose  the  sulphates  of  baryta  and  strontia,  I  opearate 
upon  them  in  k  reverberating  furnace.  This  mode  is  less  advantageous,  fdH 
the  manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid  thah  the  ust  of  the  close  cvlitider  foritierly 
describeJd,  but  I  prefer  it  for  the  two  last  mentioned  sftlts,  becatrse  I  ^el^tt*- 
sider  their  bases  the  more  important  product  .of  their  decompositiptt,  *rfd 
ibe  hydrates  of  these  alkalies,  and  particularly  that  of  batata,  being  ftisJbte, 
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mmU'hwe  muck  tendeiicj  ta  (sosioie  tbe. intienor  of  the^  c^inder,  at  litf 
ymX  necesaxrj  to  deeonpipose  the  ssdts.  I  use  a  eioiEanon.i)eyeib€aBtoqr;fut«- 
m^e^  wilbita  heufh  ceT«red  -with  a  oompaet  l>ed  o£  nssAve  carboniitci  o^ 
magoesia,  three  or  fouc  inches  tfaksk.  Searend  oky  steam  pipes  are-  intn^N 
^boed  tfanHigh  the  roof  of  the  fmnaee,  so  as  to  throw  a  OBrremt  of  heated 
steam  over  £e  whole. wklth  <»f  the  hearth;  these  pipes  are  oomnectBd^wtth  a 
3teai&  boiler  by  a  series  of  ^re^ck^  tubes  kept  red. hot.  The  sulphate 
biokeB'tBto.  pieces  of  about  half  an  inch  in  duuneter,  is  ^)fead  o?«f  the 
Jioing  of  cart>oiiate  of  ir^^esia  on. the  beartJh  of  the  forBaee^  and  barougbt 
to.a  iMgh  fed  or  low^wbite  heat.  A  current  of  steam  is  then  ackaitted  faom 
tb&  boOer,  tbrougkthe  red  hot  tubes,  upon  the  charge. 

The  acid  of  the  sulphate  is  carried  off  by  the  sleaai,jand.wh«a  I  wish  to 
e^li^nse  it,  the  acid  vapors  are  conveyed  along  with  the  gases  of  the  fioe, 
into  a  leaden  chamber,  to  be  combined  into  svkipburic  acid  by  iiae  usual 
means.  The  quantity  of  ^team  thrown  upon  the  charge  is  kept  at  tbe  point 
ifi^hieh  |»FDd«ces  the  most  rapid  evolution  of  acid,  and  t]|ie  charge  is  stirred 
occasionally,  so  as  to  expose  fresh  surfaces  to-  the  actionr  of  the  steasa.  As 
the  contact  of  deoiadizing  gases  with  the  sulphate  is  injurious,  I  admit,  if 
nece^saiy,  .by  suitable  openings  above  the  fuel,  such  an  excess,  of  air  as  will 
reader  the  atmosphere  in  the  furnace  oxydising.  The  sulphate  of  stPOMkiii 
requires  a  higher  heat  than  the  sulphate  of  limeifor  its  decomposition,  and 
the  sulphate  of  baryta  still  hi^ier  thaa  the  sulphate  of  strontia. 

When  the  sulphate  of  baryta  is  partly  decomposed  the  mass  mdts  and 
becomes  more  fusible  as  the  decoyDopositien  proceeds*  I  judge  of  the  pixH 
gress  4rftbe  operation  by  testing  a>  portion  of  the  char^  bom  time  to  time; 
when  it  dissolves  altogether  or  ne^ly  so  in  dilute  nitfio  acid,  I  withdraw 
the  chaige  which  now  con^sts  chiefly  of  the  hydrate  of  baryta  or  strontia* 
To  obtaon  muriatic  acid,  and  the  hydtates  of  baryta,  or  sdrontiay  or  caustic 
Ikne  from  the  muriates  of  these  bases,  I  employ  the  same  processt  as  that 
above  described  for  the  deeompositioti  of  the  sulphate  of  ba^^ta. 

The  sulphates  of  potash  and  soda  may  to  some  extent,  be  deoom|N08ed 
hy  being  subjected  at  a  high  temperature  to  the  action  of  a  cmtent  of  steam 
in  the  manner  directed  for  the  decomposition  of  the  sulphate  of  baiyta.  But 
owing  pvobably  to  the  volatile  nature  of  the  bases  of  these  salts  at  a  high 
temperature,  no  large  proportion  of  them  can  thts  l>e  obtained  in.  a  free 
state.  To  aid  therefore  the  decomposing  action  of  the  steam,  I  eraplc^ 
some  substance  capable  when  mixea  with  these  sulphates,  highly  heated 
and  exposed  to  stea?^,  of  forming  a, combination  witfi- their  alkaline  baseif 
which  shall  yet  when  cold  give  up  the  alkali  to  the  action  either  of  watei^ 
or  of  water  and  carbonic  aeU. 

Of  the  large  class  of  substances  polsessing  these  {kioperties  Mdnch  foe 
convenience,  I  will  call  combining  substances,  1  prefer  to  utoe  eitfier  alumintt 
or  the  subphosphate  of  alumina.  The  alumiM  is  prepared  by  strongly  igni*' 
tbjig  the  sulphate  of  ahimina,  or  by  any  other  well  known  process..  The 
subphosphate  of  ahpnina  is  p^repared  (as  directed  in  chemical  vrorks)  bjir 
migung  solutions  of  the  phosphate  of  soda,  and  the  sulphate  of  alumina^  and 
addiqg.to  the  solution  alight  excess  of  ammonia,  I  mix  the  aluminain 
pie  state  of  powder  with,  an  equal  weight' of  the  sulphate  of  potash  or  o£ 
soda  also  powdered^  and  spread  the  mixture  upon  the  hearth  of  a  reverbeiw 
atoiT  iumacey  such  as  I  have  before  described  for  the  decomposition  of  that 
Wms^ie  ^barprt^i.u:  The  mixture  is  then  heated,  exposed  to  steam,  stirred^ 
^* tb^  qp€|rat^4>^Qdv4i;€d  :in,  all  reispects  i^  ibe  jtianner  de$Qrii>ed  for  tljfr 
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tokhitikOii  €£  the  sulphate  of  baryta.  When  it  is  desired  to  collect  the  mai/^ 
phtiric  and  sulphurous  acids  produced  by  the  decomposition  of  die  sulphates 
of  potash  and  soda,  I  prefer  to  moisten  the  mixture  of  ahunina  and  the  sul- 
phate with  water,  and  form  it  into  balls  about  half  an  inch  in  diameteri 
which  I  heat  and  expose  to  steam  in  a  close  cylinder  in  the  manner  formerly 
described  for  the  sulphate  of  lime.  When  a  specimen  of  the  charge  shows 
by  the  usual  tests  that  it  contains  no  notable  proportion  of  sulphate  unde- 
composed,  Hie  operation  is  completed.  I  then  withdraw  the  charge,  lixi* 
viate  it  with  hot  water,  and  when  the  clear  solution  of  aluminateof  potash 
or  soda  thus  obtained  has  become  cold,  I  pass  througif  it  an  excess  of  car'* 
bonic  acid  until  no  more  precipitate  of  alumina  is  formed.  The  clear  solu- 
tion of  carbonate  of  potash  or  soda  is  then  drawn  off  and  evaporated.  The 
alumina  thus  recovered  is  again  used  as  the  combining  substance.  When 
I  wish  to  obtain  the  aliqninate  of  potash  or  of  soda,  I  merely  evaporate  the 
solution  above  described  without  introducing  the  carbonic  acid. 

The  muriate  of  potash  or  of  soda  I  mereqr  evaporate  the  solution  abovfe 
described  without  introducing  the  carbonic  acid. 

The  muriate  of  potash  or  of  soda  itiay  also  be  decomposed  when  in  a 
fused  state  by  the  action  of  steam,  alumina  or  the  subpbosphate  of  ahimina 
being  present  the  operation  is  tb  be  conducted  in  all  respects  in  the  same 
manher  as  that  just  de^ribed  for  the  sulphates  of  potash  and  soda.  But 
owin^  to  the  ffrcat  volatility  of  the  muriates  of  potash  and  soda  when  ex- 
posed at  a  high  temperature  to  a  current  of  air  or  steam,  a  large  quantity  of 
tiie  muriate  will  escape  vnth  the  steam  and  gases  of  the  fire  in  the  state  of 
vapor  utidecomposed,  and  will  be  lost  or  will  be  difficult  to  conden?;e.  I 
prefer  therefore  to  effect  the  decomposition  of  the  muriates  of  potash  and 
soda  by  causing  their  vapors  intimately  mixed  with  highly  heated  steam  to 
pass  slowly  through  a  mass  of  small  pieces  of  alumina  kept  at  a  high  red 
Beat.  I  use  for  this  purpose  a  vertical  fire  clay  cylinder  lined  with  a  coat- 
ing of  native  carbonate  of  magnesia  to'  diminish  the  corrosion  of  its  sides  by 
flie  alkali,  and  made  with  convenient  openings  at  top  and  bottom  for  charg- 
ing and  discharging,  which  openings  should  be  capable  of  being  closed  air 
li^t.  I  arrange  a  cast  iron  retort  so  that  its  tube  enters  directly  the  cylinder 
wear  its  bottom.  The  retort  should  have  a  chai^ng  do6r  at  the  top  capa- 
ble of  being  made  air  tight,  through  which  is  introduced  the  muriate  of  pot- 
ash or  soda  to  be  decomposed. 

The  muriates  of  potash  and  soda  will  not  vaporize  freely  when  fused  and 
highly  heated^  unless  the  atmosphere  above  them  is  continually  changed. 
This  may  be  effected  by  a  current  of  steam,  and  Ifind  that  I  can  sufficient- 
ly regulate  the  quantity  of  the  salt  volatized  from  the  retort,  by  the  amount 
of  steam  which  I  blow  over  its  melted  surface.  I  therefore  insert  a  small 
steam  pipe  into  the  top  of  the  retort,  so  as  to  throw  a  jet  of  heated  steam 
upon  the  surface  of  the  melted  salt,  and  thus  force  its  vapor  to  enter  the 
cylinder.  The  quantity  of  steam  thus  introduced  to  aid  the  volatilization 
is  not  sufficient  to  decompose  all  the  salt  volatilized.  The  rest  of  the  steam 
necessary  for  this  purpose  is  passed  directly  into  the  cylinder  by  a  fire  clay 
pipe  entering  it  near*the  bottom,  and  connected  throufgh  a  series  of  fire  clav 
uibes  kept  red  hot  with  a  steam  boiler.  Both  steam  pipes  are  provided  with 
cocks,  an  escape  tube  is  inserted  into  the  top  of  the  cylinder  to  convey  the 
acid  vapor  ana  the  vapor  of  any  undecomposed  muriate  into  suitable  con* 
densers.  I  have  an  opening  in  this  tube,  by  which  I  can  withdraw  at  timet 
a  portion  of  the  vapors  in  it,  to  examine  their  saline  and  acid  oharactets , 
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^ntt  cylinder  and  retort  am  to  be  so  constructed  and  arranged  m  to  allow 
tlMir  costents  to  be  hea^  to  high  redness  and  upwards  by  any  ei  the  wdl 
•known  means.  The  mode  of  operating  is  as  follows :  Hie  dischaiging  door 
being  closed  air  tight  I  flU  the  cylinder  with  alumina  in  pieces  of  about  one 
quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter  and  fill  the  retort  with  the  muriate  of  potash 
or  soda  and  then  close  both  the  chargin?  door  of  the  cylinder  and  that  of  the 
retort  air  tight.  I  now  bring  the  cylinder  to  a  hi^h  red  or  white  heat  and 
the  retort  to  a  cherry  red  heat,  eo  that  the  salt  in  it  is  melted  and  ready  to 
volatilize  freely  at  the  admission  of  steam  upon  its  snrftice :  steam  is  now 
|MB0ed  from  the  b<Mler  through  the  red  hot  tubes  into  the  cylinder  by  the 
pipe  entering  near  its  bottom,  so  that  is  filled  with  highly  heated  steam 
passing  upwanb  in  a  stow  current  through  the  interstices  of  the  pieces  of 
alumina.  I  now  admit  by  degrees  a  jet  of  heated  steam  into  the  salt  retort, 
try  the  pipe  entering  its  lop,  ac^  thus  dd^Fo  a  quanUty  of  salt  vapor  into  the 
cylinder,  where  it  mixes  thoroughly  with  the  current  of  steam  which  has 
entered  by  the  other  pipe,  and  ascends  with  it  through  the  column  of  highly 
heated  alumina.  In  its  passage  the  alkaline  base  of  the  muriate  combines 
with  the  alumina,  formmgan  aluminate  of  potash  or  soda,  and  the  muriatic 
acid  t<^ther  with  any  mdt  vapor  which  may  have  escaped  decompositton, 
passes  €ff  with  the  steam  through  the  escape  tube  at  the  top  of  the  cylinder 
nto  the  condensers  provided.  The  prepress  of  the  opemtion  can  be  ascep- 
Ifvaed  by  examining  the  nature  of  the  vapors  which  are  passing  through 
the  eecape  tube. 

When  these  vapor?  contain  a  laige  ouantity  of  salt  and  are  stron^y  acid 
at  the  time,  I  admit  more  steam  through  the  pipe  leading  directly  into  the 
cylinder,  and  if  this  does  not  have  the  effect  of  diminisbi^  the  quantity  of 
sut  in  the  vmsois,  I  lessen  the  quantity  of  steam  thrown  into  the  salt  re- 
tort, and  by  that  means  decrease  the  supply  of  salt  vapor  driven  into  the 
grinder.  Where  the  escaping  vapors  contain  but  liiue  salt  and  a  laige 
quantity  of  acid,  I  consider  the  operation  as  proceeding  favorably  and  I  al- 
ways endeavor  to  regulate  the  quantities  of  steam  pa^ed  through  the  two 
pipes  and  by  that  means,  the  proportions  of  salt  vapor  and  steam  Uirown  into 
the  cylinder  so  as  to  produce  this  effect. 

When  the  escaping  vapors  contain  a  lai^e  (pantity  of  salt  and  steam  and 
but  litde  acid,  the  cylinder  and  its  contents  bemg  at  a  high  red  heat,  I  con- 
sider that  the  decomposition  of  the  salt  is  no  longer  efllbcted  in  the  cylinder^ 
and  1  then  shut  oflf  both  currents  of  steam,  withdraw  the  charge  by  the  lower 
door  and  replace  it  by  fresh  alumina.  The  withdrawn  charge  is  then  1^- 
viated  with  hot  water,  and  the  solution  of  aluminate  of  potaieh  or  soda  thus 
obtained  is  treated  with  carbonic  acid,  as  before  described. 

The  lining  of  the  cylinder  should  be  examined  occasionally  .and  kent  in 
repair  so  that  the  fire-clay  may  not  be  corroded  by  the  alkali.  Provided  the 
charge  of  alumina  in  the  cylinder  is  readily  and  equallv  permeable  to  the 
cnrrent  of  steam  and  salt  vapor,  the  smaller  the  pieces  of  which  it  consists 
and  the  greater  the  siirface  they  expose  to  the  current,  the  morte  rapr<Hy  will 
Hie  deeompofljtion  of  the  mmiate  proceed.  The  steam  used  need  not  be  of 
a  higher  boiler  pressure  than  wnl  stlffice  to  secure  it^  passage  through  the 
Aax«6  in  the  cylinder.  The  snbphosphate  of  alumina  may  be  substituted 
t&t  tfce  duinflia  in  the  processes  for  the  decomposition  of  the  sulphate  an^ 
muriates  of  potash  and  soda,  and  its  action  is  even  more  powerful,  but  its 
Arst  cost  is  gt^ter.  Alihbu^  to  aid  the  de^mpositioh  of  the  sulphates  and 
ifMMatei  oPjmask  and  soda  by  steam  aft  a  high  temj^drature,  l!fae  use  of  cMiet 
alumina  <Hr  its  suj^phosphate  is  preferred  as  the  combming  substance^  yet  there 
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are  a  great  number  of  cnibetances  which  also  possess  the  requisite  properties, 
but  act  with  various  degrees  of  energy.  Tiius  many  salts  whi<»  oontdn 
already  a  certain  proportion  of  base,  will  yet,  when  exposed  in  oontact  with 
(be  sulphates  and  muriates  of  potash  and  soda,  at  a  high  beat  to  the  aotioti 
of  steam  form  a  combination  with  the  potash  or  soda  decompesable,  wb^ 
.  cpld  by  water  or  water  and  carbonic  acid.  The  subphoa^ates  of  lime, 
baryta,  and  strqntia,  and  the  subsilicates  of  lime,  baryta,  and  stixmtia,  urili 
vnder  these,  circum^ti^ices  combine  with  the  alkali  and  yi^ld  it  to  (he  actida 
of  water  alone  when  cold.  The  sulphates  of  baryta  and  strontja  abbott^ 
themselves  decompofs^ble  by  the  action  of  pteam  at  high  tempevaUideii  sxp 
i9tiU  capable  of  thus  aiding  in  the  decomposition  of  the  sulf^atea,  and  mtui- 
a^es  of  potasli  and  soda,  apd  yield  the  alkali  by  the  adion  of  waler.  Tihp 
x^utral  phosphates,  and  neutml  silicates  of  potash  wd  soda,  when  thus 
fjqcfated  ionn  basic  salts,  which  are  soluble  in  wa(er  and  deoompos^blet  b^ 
xarbonic  acid.  • 

The  alkalies^  lime  and  magnesj^,  will  also  thus  combine  with  a  .portion  ot 
jree  pQ<Ash  or  soda  which  ras^y  be  extracted  by  water.  -Othen  maleraals  ait 
jpapab^e  of  bping  used  as  combiiii^g  substances  >  but  I  ha,ve  named  (iMse 
'^laich  I  consider  prejferable. 

The  decomposition  of  the  mMriate  of  ^odo.  by  th0  action  of  steam  at  4 
hi^  temperature  i^ay  be  applied  to  the  prpducUon  of  sulobate  of  soda  by 
fxposing  the  mui;iafe  mixed  with  sulphate  of  liuoe  tp  a  biga  heat  1^  Ko  (ha 
current  of  steam.  For  this  process  I  use  a  horizontal  cylinder  of  olose  fiin^t 
ji^are^pripA^ptefi  op  t^e  inside  froin  tJ^e.  action  of  the  lime  or  the  sjulphatift  by 
^  l^uUxg  of  cai bpn^te  of  m^ijieaia,  s^nd  prpvided  witli  an  opening  for  cbai-giog 
capable  pf  being  ma^e  air  tig)it  into  il^e  top  of  cyliipMier,  at  one  end,  a 
stQam  pipe  is  introduced,  i^nd  from  (he  otlifu*  end  at  the  top  an  escape  pipe 
pq^nects  ^ilh  suitable  condensers  for  co^lecti^  ibe  vaporized  salt  cM:id  acid* 
.Tlie  cylii^d^r  is  half  filled  witli  a.  mixtu/e  of  equal  parts  by  weight  pf  w^Jt^ 
iUiMe  of  lime  ^^d  ,mufiate  of  fioda,the-<^f)ening  made  air  tight,  and  the  ^yliiv> 
ier  and  i(^  contents  brought  to  a  red  heaX.  A  current  of  lieated  steam  W 
then  admitted  which  pusses  oyer  the  surface  of  the  melted  mixture  and  car; 
ries  off  muriatic  acid  with  more  or  less  volatilized  salt  into  the  coi^deoserSi 
When  the  steam  escaping  from  the  cylinder  ceases  to  contain  tmy  notable 
quantity  of  muriatic  acid,  the  eperatiori  is  discontinued  and  the  chaxgt  if 
withdrawn.   .Its  soluble  salts  are  extracted  by  water  and  the  sulpliate  of 

E)da  separateil  from  any  undecomposed  muriate  by  evaporation  ana  cryataU 
.  zation. 

In  this  operation  the  heat  should  not  be  raised  so  high  as  to  cause  the  de- 
composition by  the  steam  9f  the  sulphate  of  soda  produced,  or  the  sulphate 
of  lime  itself. 

Though  I  prefer  in  all  the  above  described  processes  healing  thp  steam 
hkhly  before  passing  it  upon  the  salt  to  be  decomposed,  yet  the  san^e  effect 
will  b^  produced  ^^benever  the  steam  and  salt  are  in  contact  aX  the  premier 
^enapeiature  for  the  xesfi^iJLy^  decpmpositions,  whether  they  have  both  b^ea 
previoju^ly  hW^t  ^^  <>tie  alone  heated  so  highly  a3  to  be  able  to  rai^  tM 
pljher  to  \b»  require*  temperature,  Ab  has  been  before  slated,  some  of  ^c 
fBa4ts  are  decorr^posable  by  steam  at  a  nmch  lower  temperature  tbap  othemi 
but  with  ^1  the  decomposition  proceeds  more  rapid|ly  m  prppprtion  ASf  tfjif 
hpBi  is  i^crease4* 

I  claim  OS  my  iav^tion  the  decomposing  the  sulphates  of  luMyta,  fltrpntiai 
11,0^,  and  magnesia,  and  the  muriateB  of  buy ta^  stront^a  andJUmoy  by  exfioOf 

•         T 
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ing  them  ai  a  high  temperature  to  the  action  of  a  current  of  ateam  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  the  acids  and  the  alkalies  of  these  salts  respecUvdy. 

I  also  claim  the  decoQiposin^  the  sulphates  and  muriates  of  potash  and 
soda,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  acids  and  the  alkalies  of  these  sahs 
respectivel/,  hy  exposing  them  at  a  high  temperature  to  the  action  of  a  car- 
rent  of  steam>  alumina,  or  the  other  combining  substaqces^  heing  present. 

I  also  claim  making  aluminate-s  of  potash  and  soda  by  the  action  of  a 
current  of  steam  upen  a  nii^tire  of  alumina  and  the  sulphate  or  muriate  of 
potash  or  soda  at  a  high  red  heat. 

I  also  claim  the  making  sulphate  oT  soda  bv  the  action  of  a  current  of 
fteam  upon  the  muriate  of  soda  at  a  red  heat,  sulphate  of  linre  being  present 
as  described. 

Hardening  Hides* — A  patent  has  been  granted  for  a  process  of  hardening 
raw  hide  and  rendering  it  transparent  Hke  nom ;  the  process  consists  in 

1st  Submitting  the  hides  to  the  sweating  opefation,  or  otherwise  to  At 
liming  opemtion,  for  removing  the  hair^ 

^nd.  To  tfie  action  of  powerful  astringents  at  an  elevated  temperature  to 
remove  the  oity  matters.  The  agents  used  are  sutplmric  acid,  salts  of  tartar, 
»ad  ahim,  dissolved  in  water. 

Uuxiog  the  operation  of  clearing  the  bides  of  the  oil,  they  ore  nibbed,  or 
friction  is  applied  in  any  convem'eot  way,  whereby  the  hide  l>econiet  thiek- 
oied;  and  itfier  this  process  is  finished,  the  hide  it  riD«ed  in  warm  water,  atd 
dried. 

3rd.  The  dried  hides  are  submitled  to.  the  action  of  beiling  liDseed^or 
aay  other  drying  oil,  and  MiUned  in  (he  hot  oil  imtil  a  yeilowam  appean 
on  the  surface  of  the  hides,  when  they  are  witUntwn. 

If  it  is  desired  to  impart  color  to  the  material,  ae  stoming  it  in  imhaden 
of  tortoise  shdl^k  is  dooe  n^le  in  the  o3  baAh,  and  when  removed  from  the 
bath  k  18  submitted  to  pceaBure  in  moulds  for  the  fonfiation  of  vaiio«i;ai^- 
^iiQ*^  as  knife  handles,  &^.  For  the  article  wheo  it  comea  hot  from  ihe  oil 
both  is  very  soft  and  pliable,  but  whea  allowed  to  cod  it  becooaes  faaid,  and 
eusceptible  of  ^  high  polislu 

PAotagrqphic  Pictures, — A  patent  has  been  granted  for  a  proceis  of  pm-. 
ducifig  and  fixing  pictures  upon  paper.  }t  b&s  bfen  known  flf>t  some  Mme  Co 
the  scientific  community  as  tne  'Xlaibotype* 

Such  a  Jcnowledge  would  debar  a  patent  in  England,  but  a  subj^pt  ef 
Great  Britain  or  any  other  foreign  power  may,  at  anv  time  subsequent  (o  the 

Sublication  of  his  invention  in  a  forekn  country,  take  out  letters  patent  in 
U8  country,  provided  the  invention  has  not  been  introduced  iqto  conuQW 
use  in  the  United  States,  cmd  that  in  all  such  case^the  term  of  the  patent  is 
limited  to  fourteen  years  from  the  date  of  publication  of  the  foreign  letterf 
patent. 

It  was  known  to  the,  office  that  the  Talbotype  had  been  the  subject ^f 
experiment  with  indiviJiiala  as  a  matter  of  investigation  and  scientific  amuas- 
ment,  but  this  could  not  be  construed  as  public  and  common  use,  ^d  the 

Sitent  has  been  accordingly  granted.     The  description  of  the  process  by 
e  inventor  is  full  of  scientific  and  practical  interest,  and  is  as  fofiows,  viz : 
The  first  part  6f  my  invention  is  a  mojthod  of  making  paper  extremely 
■enslave  to  tte  rays  of  light.     For  this  purpose  I  select*  tlie  best  writii^ 
paper  having  a  smooth  surface  and  a  close  and  even  textuce. 

jF^stpart  of  the  preparation  of  the  paper, — I  dissolve  one  hundred  graips 
ef  crystaHi^ed  nitrate  of  silver  in  six  ounces  of  distilled  water.     I  wash  one 
«dc  of  the  paper  whh  this  solution  with  a  soft  qamel's  hair  brtish  and  place 
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a  ixMirK  upcHi  that  side  by  wliich  to  know  il  again,  I  dry  the  paper  cautiouaty 
at  a  distant  fire,  or  else  I  leave  it  to  dry  spontaneously  in  a  dark  place.  Next 
I  dip  the  paper  iaa  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium  containing  five  hundred 
grains  of  that  salt  dissolved  in  one  pint  of  water ;  I  leave  the  paper  a  minute 
or  two  in  this  solution,  I  then  take  it  out  and  dip  in  water;  I  then  dry  it 
lightly  with  blotting  F^p«r  and  finish  drying  it  at  a  fire,  or  else  I  leave  it  to 
dry  spontaneously.  The  paper  thus  far  prepared  may  be  called  for  the  sake 
of  distinction  iodised  paper.  When  well  made  it  is  quite  insensible  to  the 
action  of  light,  and  will  keep  for  many  years  without  suflTering  any  change. 
Second  part  qf  the  preparation  x(f  paper, — This  second  part  is  best  de- 
ferred until  the  paper  is  wanted  for  us.  When  that  time  is  arrived,  I  take 
a, sheet  of  the  iodized  paper  and  wash  it  with  a  liquid  prepared  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner:  Dissolve  one  hundred  grains  of  crystallized  nitrate  of  silver 
in  two  ounces  of  distilled  water.  To  this  solution  add  one-six-th  of  its  vo- 
lume of  strong  acetic  acid:  let  this  mixture  be  called  A.;  dissolve  crystal- 

'  lized  gallic  acid  in  distilled  water,^  as  much  as  it  will  dissolve^  (which  k.a 
very  small  quantity;}  let  this  solution  be  called  B.  When  you  wish  to  pre- 
pare a  sheet  of  papc^  for  use,  mix  together  the  liquids  A.  and  B.  in  equ«l 
volumes.  This  mixture  I  shall  call  by  name  of  ffaQo-nitrate  of  silver.  Let 
no  moare  be  mixed  than  is  intended  to  be  used  at  one  time,  because  the 
mixture  will  not  keep  good  for  a  long  period.  Then  take  a  sheet  of  ipdized 
pap^  and  wash  it  over  with  this  gallo-nitrate  of  silver  with  a  soft  camel^s 
nair  brush,  taking  care  to  wash  it  on  the  side  which  has  been  previously 
marked.  This  operation  should  be  pecformed  by  oandle  liglit;  let  the  paper 
rest  half  a  minute  and  then-dry  it  lightly  with  blotting  paper.  When.neariy 
or  quite  dry  the  paper  is  for  use;  but  it  is  advisable  to  use  it  within  a  short 
ahori  time  after  its  preparation. 

-  Ike  of  the  Paper. — The  paper  thus  prepared,  and  ^4iich  I  call  talbotype 
psper,  is  placed  in  a  camera  obscura,  $0  to  receive  the  image  formed  in  the 
focus  of  the  lens.  Of  course,  the  paper  must  be  screened  or -defended  from 
dK  light  during  the  time  it  is  bein^  put  into  the  camera;  when  the  camera 
is  properly  pointed  at  the  object  this  screen  is  withdrawn,  or  a  pair  of  inter- 
nal IbkKng  doors  are  opened,  so  as  to  expose  the  paper  for  the  reception  of 

^  the  image.  If  the  object  is  very  bright  or  the  time  employed  sumciently 
long  a  sensible  image  is  perceived  upon  the  paper,  when  it  is  withdrawn 

■'  frwn  the  camera.'  But  when  the  timers  short  or  the  objects  dhn^  no  image 
whatever  is  visible  upon  the  paper,  which  appears  entirely  blank.     NevW- 

» theless,  it  is  impressed  with  an  invisible  image,  and  I  have  discovered  the 

'means  of  causing  this  image  to  become  visime.  This  is  performed  as  fol- 
io^: .  •  ,     - 

I  take  some  gaflo-nitrate  of  silver,  prepared  in  the  manner  before  directed, 
and  with  this  liquid  I  wash  the  paper  all  over  with  a  soft  camel's  hair 
•brush.  I  then  hold  it  before  a  gentle  fire,  and  in  a  short  time,  (Var3^injg 
from  a  few  seconds  to  a  minute  or  two,)  the  image  begins  to  appear  upo;i 
^e  paper.  Those  parts  of  the  paper  upon  which  light  has  acted  the  most 
Strongly, , become  brown  or  black,  while  those  parts  on  which  light  has  not 
acted,  remains  while.  The  image  continues  to  strengthen  and  grow  more 
and  more  visible  during  some  time;  when  it  appears  strong  enough,  the  op- 
eration should  be  terminated  and  the  picture  fixed. 

Th£  Fixing  Process, — In  order  to  fix  the  picture  thus  obtained,  I  first  dip 
it  into  Water^  I  then  partly  dry  it  with  blotting  paper,  and  then  wash  it  wiUi 
a  solMtion  of  bromide  of  .potassium  containijig  <wie  hundred  grains  of  the 
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Bdlt  diMsoUed  in  eight  or  ten  ounces  of  "water,  or  else  I  fix  it  wiA  a  hot  so- 
lution ^of  hypcHSulphite  of  soda  in  the  way  described  in  a  subsequent  part  of 
-this  specification.  The  picture  is  then  washed  with  water,  and  ikea  finaBy 
dried.  ^ 

The  picture  thus  obtained  will  have  its  lights  and  shades  reversed  with 
respect  to  the  natural  ob^cts,  vide-licet^  the  lights  of  the  obyects  are  repre- 
sented i^  shades,  and  vice  versa  I  call  it  a  negative.  Bat  it  is  easy  from 
this  negative  picture  to  obtain  another  which  shall  be  positive  or  conformable 
to  nature,  vide-licet,  a  picture  in  which  lights  dhall  be  represented  by  lights, 
and  the  diades  by  shades.  It  is  only  necessaiy  for  this  purpose  to  ^e  a 
seeond  sheet  of  the  same  sensitive  paper  and  place  it  in  close  contact  with 
the  first,  upon  which  the  picture  has  been  formed ;  a  board  is  put  ben^th 
them  and  a  sheet  of  glass  above ;  the  whole  is  pressed  into  close  contact  by 
screws.  Being  then  placed  in  simsfaine  or  dayKght  for  a  short  time,  an 
image  or  copy  is  formed  upon  the  second  sheet  ofpaper.  This  image  or 
copf  is  often  invisible  at  first,  but  the  tma^e  may  be  made  to  appear  in  the 
same  way  that  has  been  already  stated ;  but  I  do  not  reoomm^id  that  the 
copy  should  be  taken  on  this  kind  of  sensitive  paper,  on  the  coHtraiy,  I 
would  advise  that  it*should  be  taken  on  common  photomphic  paper.  This 
pap^  is  made  by  washing  good  writing  paper  first  wiUi  a  weak  solution  of 
common  salt,  and  next  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver;  but  since  it  is 
well  known,  having  been  freely  communicated*  to  the  pubUeby  my^lf  in  - 
the  jear  one  thousimd  ei^t  hundred  and  Jbir^-nine,  and  that  it  forms  no 
part  of  the  present  invehtion,  I  need  not  *tf^scribe  it  here  more  particulariy. 
Aldiongfa  it  takes  a  much  longer  time  to  obtain  a  copy  upon  this  paper,  yet 
the  iSnts  of  fte  copy  are  genersJly  more  harmonidus  ind  agreeaWe. 

In  order  to  fix  such  positive  copies,  I  recommend  to  dip  them  info  three 
separate  vessels  of  warm  water,  then  into  a  cold  solution  erf  hyposulphite  of  - 
soda,  and  lastly  to  dip  them  once  more  into  tibree  sqiarate  vessels  of  warn 
water. 

The  following  may  be  considered  auxiliary  and  additional  modifications 
of  my  discovery  or  invention.  I  sometimes  take  a  sheet  Of  iodized  paper 
and  wash  it  over  with  a  solution  of  gallic  acid  in  water,  and!then  dry  ft. 

Paper  so  prepared,  I  call  lo  gallic  paper;  it  will  remain  good  a  consid- 
erable time  if  kept  in  a  press  or  portfolio.  When  wanted  for  use  I  wash  it 
with  a  solution  of  nutrate  of  silver,  which  renders  it  sensitive  to  light  and 
fit  to  be  used  in  the  camera. 

This  process  differs  from  the  Talbotype  process  before  described  by  toe,  ' 
in  not  using  the  nitrate  of  silver  and  gallic  acid  in  conjunction.  I  find  it  is  ' 
advantageous  to  use  them*separately  on  many  occasions  because  H  removes 
Ae  great  inconvenience  arising  from  the  speedy  decomposition  of  gallo- 
Bitrate  of  silver.  Since  the  yellowish  tint  of  some  Talbotype  negative  pic- 
tares  impedes  the  process  o(  taking  copies  from  them;  in  order  to  remedy 
this  defect,  I  plunge  the  picture  into  a  hot  bath  of  hypo-sulphite  of  soda  or 
any  other  soluble  h^o-sulphite,  dissolved  in  about  ten  times  its  weight  of 
water.  This  solution  should  be  heated  to  nearly  the  boiling  point.  The 
picture  should  remain  in  it  about  ten  minutes ;  it  is  t^en  removed,  washed 
ai|d  dried.  By  this  process  the  picture  is  rendered  more  transparent^  and 
it«  li^ts  become  whiter.  It  is  also  rendered  exceedingly  permanent.  After 
this  process,  I  sometimes  wax  the  picture,  by  causing  melted  wax  to  pene- 
trate into  the  pores  of  the  paper,  the  object  sf  which  is  to  give  increased 
traasparency. 
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In  the  above*  described  process,  I  claim  as  my  own  iitventibli  aild  disco* 

First, — ^the  preparation  of  iodized  paper  as  above^  described,  which  is 
not  itself  sensitive  to  light  but  ser>'es  as  the  basis  ef  all  the  subsequent  ope* 
rations. 

Secondly, — the  employment  of  gallic  acid,  in  conjuiwtion  with  iodine, 
and  the  salts  of  silver  to  reader  paper  extremely  sensitive  to  li|^t,  the  gallie 
acid  not  having  been  used  ia  Photography  previously  to  my  discovery. 

Thirdly, — it  was  not  known  previously  to  my  discovery  thereof,  that . 
paper  could  be  impressed  with  a  latent  or  photographic  image*  I  claim  this 
as  my  own  discovery,  atSid  likewise  the  means  of  rendering  the  image  visi- 
ble at  pleasure,  viz.  by  washing  the  paper  in  the  manner  oefore  described 
with  gaUo-nitrate  of  Silver  or  with  any  other  chemical  liquids  which  act- 
upon  those  parts  of  the  paper  only  which  have  been  previously  acted  upoa 
by  light..  _    • 

FourtUy, — ^the  using  hot  or  boiling  S<dutions  of  the  hypo-sulphites  in  order 
to  give  increased  whitjeness  to  Talbolype  photographic  pictures,  and  at  tl  e 
ssime  tin^  make  them  exceedingly  permanent. 

Fifthly, — ^the  waxing  Talbot^>e  negative. pictures,  in  order  to  make  than 
transparent,  and  thus  to  facilitate  the  obtaining  positive  copies  therefroaii 
the  said  pictures  having  been  previously  whitened  fay  immersion  in  the  hi«t 
solution  ofiiypoi^iilphite,  as  last  mentioned. 

Qnn  (Aikm. — This  interesting  invention  reported  upon  so  fully  last  year, 
seenas  to  hold  its  reputation  for  utility,  though  it  has  not  yet  been  rendered  - 
available  in  the  government  service  for  firearms.  Time  may  y«t  develope 
some  mode  of  obviating  the  objections  in  this  particular.  It  has,  however, 
been  extensively  employed  for  blastmg  with  much  greaier  efficiency  thrni 
ffunpowder.  The  terrU>le  explosion  of  the  Gun  Cotton  Factory  in  Eng- 
laiMl)  proves  that  there  is  more  danger  in  its  prepamtion  thaa  at  first  appie- 
4iended. , 

There-have  been  several  applications  for  letters  patent  for  allied  improve- 
mf&nts  in  the  preparation  of  gun  cotton,  one  of  which  has  been  abandono«( 
by  the  applicant;  anodier  rejected;  and  one  waiting  its  turn  for  examini-  ^ 
tipn. 

On  the  announcement  of  the  discovery  of  ^n  cottoti,  it  was  considerr.d 
by  many  as  one  of  scientific  interest  only,  ano  generally  supposed  to  be  of  ' 
no  practical  value.     But  the  fact  of  its  present  extensive  maouAicture  and 

pplications  for  letters  patent  for  alleged 
rant  the  presumption  that  it  is  to  be  a 

:e  from  the  inventor  himself  upon  this  ^ 
i  interest.  .        ' 

given  in  German  the  name  df  schicg-' 
jon,  having  excited  a  lively  curiosity,  * 
t^orld  to  become  acquainted  with  some 
t  led  to  iu  discovery, 
zone,  led  me,  in  the  course  of  the  last 
cularly  to  the  oxyds  of  nitrogen,  and 
rous  experiments  I  have  made  on  tliw 
in  detail,  in  Poggendoi-ff's  Amtalen^  i  i 
called  hydrates  of  nitric  acid,  sulphr 
I  nitrates,  sulphates,  &c 
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,  "  For  a  long  time  I  had  entertained  doubts  as  to  the  existence  of  com- 
pound bodies  of  this  nature,  which  cannot  b£  isolated,  and  which  are  stated 
to  be  capabte  of  existing  only  in  combination  with  certain  other  subsltinces; 
ibr  a  long  time  also  I  had  come  to  th^  notion  that  the  introduction  of  these 
imaginary  combinations  had  onl^  been  an  apparent  progress  in  theoretical 
chemistry,  and  that  it  had  eren  impeded  its  development 

^^  It  is  well  known  that  what  has  most  contributed  to  the  admission  of 
the  existence  of  these  compounds,  has  been  the  •pinion  generally  received 
among  chemists  respecting  the  nature  of  nitric  acid.  Starting  firom  the 
ejdstence  of  the  compound  of  nitrogen  NO . ,  as  an  undoubted  and  demon- 
strated fact,  notwithstanding  the  imposnbinty  of  isolatine  it,  they  always 
cile  nitric  acid  to  prove  the  existence  of  compounds  whicn  cannot  exist  m 
aft  isolated  state.  In  my  opinion,  there  is  no  degree  of  oxydation  which  is 
represented  by  NO^,  and  what  these  chemists  designate  by  the  formda 
NO^  +  ^P  ^wst  be  considered  as  beine  really  NO^  4"  ^^t  5  '  *^  ^^^^'^ 
inclined  to  regard  the  normal  nitrates  NO^  -f  RO^  as  compounds  which 
must  be  expressed  hj  NO^  -|*  ^^t  •  Amongst  other  motives  which  indpce 
mefo  admit  this  opinion,  I  w31  mention  the  fact  that  #e  can  obtain  hrdra^ 
nit^c  add,  or  a  normal  nitrate  by  the  direct  mixture  of  NO^  with  MO,  or 
RO^ .  Other  consideraHons  which  I  have  had  occasion  to  detail  etsewliere, 
induce  me  also  to  consider  hydrated  sulpihuric  acid  to  have  tke  form  SO, 
-jr  HO, ,  ami  not  thait  of  SO,  4-  HO,  and  a  normal  sulphate,  tbat  of  SO, 
-f-  RO^ .  It  \s  sufiicient  here  to  observe  thai  SO^  placed  in  Mtenee  of 
HO,  giTCd  rjje  to  what  is  caUed  hydrated  ssiphunc  acid,  and  thai  SO, 
jdaced  in  presence  of  Ba  O,  or  P  i  O,  gires  rise  to  w4mI  is  called  sulphate 
of  dieoxyd  of  barium  or  of  lead.  Rose's  compound,  to  wkiek  thelbnoula 
2  80,  4-  l^^t  ^^  ^^^^  assigned,  should  have,  in  my  •piaioB,  %  SO.  4- 
NO^ .  Admitting  this,  I  considered  i^ probable  tiurt  the  Mixture  of  S  (SO. 
+  HO,)  (=  2  (SO,  +  HO)  with  NO,  +  HO,  (a:  NO,  +  HO)  yidMs 
2  SO,  4-  ^^ij  and  that  at  the  same  tirae  3  HO,  is  disenfand,  orsntas 
iato  a  loose  combination  tHtfa  what  is  called  the  bifulpbata  of  dautond  of 
nkrogttn*  In  otiber  woids,  I  oottjectured  that  a  mtztm  finsied  wilk  th« 
djdr^Ba  of  mtric  acid  and  su^urio  acid  would*  poaoiss  a  very  gp«at  p«mr 
of  oambtiony  and  worid  form  a  kind  of  ifita  rom,  in  whildi  the  «omfaida- 
tiom  HO,  would  act  the  part  of  the  oUorine.-  Oa  this  kyfK>tbesis,  and  «b* 
stracting  HO,  from  die  acid  mixtuve  by  Bseras  of  a  proper  oxydaUr  bo^, 
these  oaritt  to  remaoi  Resets  coaapoualcL 

"  Guidod  by  these  suppositioiis,  wfairii,  I  admit,  may  be  as  Iktie  ibaadsd 
as  tkey  are  contrary  to  the  ideas  reoetived  ai)»OBg  cheimsta^  I  eommeaoed  'm 
Deeember,  1845,  a  series  of  experitnenls  with  a  view  to  put  my  k^pothesis 
to  the  proof;  it  WiH  b^  seen,  in  the  sequel,  whttber  the  results  «t  vrineh  I 
arrived  tend  to  confirm  it. 

^'  I  mixed  some  flowers  of  ^phtir  and  a  ceitaia  quaoti^  of  the  asMi ' 
mixture  of  whiek  I  have  spoken :  immediately,  even  at  a  temperature  of 
32^  F.,  a  lively  diaengagement  of  salphurous  acid  gas  took  pkwje  without 
the  production  of  deutoxyd  of  nitrogen.  AAer  the  reaction,  which  was  at- 
compaaied  by  a  development  of  h^t,  there  remained  a  colorless  liquid, 
whidiy  mixed  with  water,  disengaged  a  considerable  quantity  of  deutoxyd 
of  nitrogen,  and  acted  generally  as  a  solution  of  Rosens  compound  in  hy- 
drated sulphuric  acid  woul4  have  done. 

"  I  shotdd  add  her§,  that  a  mixture  of  fo\ir  ounces  of  hydrated  sulphuric 
acid,  with  a  single  drop  of  nitric  acid,  on  thettddition  of  flowers  of  sulphur, 
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disengages  a  sensible  quantity  of  sulphurous  acid.  To  assure  himself  of 
the  presence  of  the  latter,  the  operator  has  only  to  hold  over  the  liquid  a 
strip  of  paper  which  has  been  covered  wth  iodid  of  potassium  paste  and 
tinged  slightly  blue  by  exposure  to  chlorine.  The  liberated  sulphurous  acid 
wiff  soon  dissipate  this  blue  color. 

**  Selenium  and  phosjihorus  are  oxydized  in  the  same  manner  at  low  tem- 
peratures in  the  aoid  mixtures  in  question;  and  this  latter  is  modified  to 
such  an  extent,  that  on  the.  addition  of  water,  an  abundant  disengagement 
of  deutoxyd  of  nitrogen  gas  takes  place. 

'*  Iodine,  even,  in  the. shape  of  powder,  and  shaken  up  with  the  acid  mix- 
tuic,  rapidly  absorbs  oxygen,  when  exposed  to  a  low  temperature;  and 
thx^re  is  fonned,  besides  iodic  acid,  the  compounds  to  which  MiUon  has 
lately  drawn  attention.  After  the  reaction  a  liquid  remains,  which,  diluted 
with  ^ater,  ^ives  an  abundant  disengagement  of  deutoxyd  of  nitrogen  and 
liberated  iodme. 

^^  My  experiments  on  ozone  having  shown  that  this  body,  which  I  con3i4er 
Co  be  a  distinct  peroxyd  of  hydrogen^  forms,  as  well  as  chlorine,  at  the  or- 
diAaf>'  /temperature,  a  peculiai*  compound  with  oleftant  gas,  without  appa 
rently  oKydizing  io  the  least,  either  thebydrogea  or  the  carbon  of  ibis  gas. 
I  bad  the  idea  laat  it  would  not  be  impossible  that  certain,  organic  matters, 
exposed  to  a  low  temperature,  would  likewij»e  foim  compounds,  either  with 
the  penixyd  of  hydrogen  alone^  >vhich^  on  my  hypothesis,  secures  in.  a  state 
of  eombination  or  of  mixture  iix  the  acid  mixture,  or  with  NO^ .  It  was  tjiis . 
conjecture,  doubtless,  very  singular  io  the  eyes  of  chemists,^which  princi- 
pally led  me  to  <H)iiUftence  experiments  with  comtmoin  sugar/ 

'<I  made  a  laixture  of  one  part  (volume)  of  nitric  acid,  of  1.5  specific 
gravity,  and  two  parts  of  sulphuric  acid*  of  1.85,  at  the  teookperatore  of  36^ 
F^  I  thrn  added  some  fmelty  poWdeved  suffair,  ao  a6  to  form  a  very  fluid 
pafite«  1  stirred  tb^  whole,  and,  at  the  end  of  a.  few  minutes,  the  saocha* 
riafiSttbalance  formed  itself  toto  a  viscoua  maas,  entirely  separated  from  the. 
acid  liquid,  without  my  dismgagcncnt  df  g&s;  This  pasty  mass  ww 
wftshed  with  botling  water,  until  this  last  no  biiger  «xerciEUNl  aily  aoid  re^ 
actton;  after  which  I  d^riye  it,  as  much  as  possible,  at  a  low  tenmerature, 
of  the  water  it  siill  contauied.  The  sublstantce  now  possessed  the  ioBowing 
properties  i  ei^^osad  to  a  ]oS^  teoperatore,  it  is*  compact  and  hrttde;  at  a  . 
nvodaiite  temperature,  it-may  be  moulded  like  jalap  resin,  which  giv^ss  it  a 
beautiful  silky  lustre.  It  is  semi-fluid  at  tbetonperature  of  boiling  water; 
a(  a  fatfliier  temperature,  it  gives  6ff  redTapors;  heated  stiil  moro,  it  sud- 
denly deflagrates  with  violence,  without  leaving  any  pcrc^tible  residue. 
It  is  almost  insipid  and  coiorless,  transparent  like  the  resins,  edmost  insolu- 
ble in  water,  but  easily  sohtble  in  the  essential  oils,  in  ether,  and  concen-  ^ 
tr&ted  nitric  acid;  and  in  most  cases  it  acts  in  general  like  fee  resins  in  a 
themiclil  and  physical  point  of  view;  thus  fKction  tenders  it  very  electro- 
negative. I  will  add,  Aftt  the  acid  mixture,  by  means  of  which  this  resin- 
ous bo(h  was  obtained,  has  aii'extremely  marked  bitter  taste, 

I  wished  to  make  experiments  alsoi^^th  other  organic  substances;  and  I  ^ 
soon  discovered,  one  after  another,  all  those  about  which  there  has  been  so  * 
much.saitJ  of  late,  especially  in  the  Acadwny  of  Paris.     All  this  paused  iri 
December,  1846,  and  the  first  few  months  in  1846.     In  March  I  sent  spe-   , 
cimens  of  my  new  compounds  to  some  of  my  friends,  in  particular  to 
Messrs.  praraday,  Herschel  and  Grov^.     It  is  necessary  to  note  expressly 
that  the 'gun  cotton  formed  part  of  these  products;  but  I  must  add,  that 
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bardly  was  it  discovered  when  I  employed  it  in  experiments  of  shooting, 
the  saccess  of  which  encouraged  me  to  continue  them.  Accepting  the 
obliging  inTitation  which  I  received,  I  went,  in  ihe  middle  of  April,  to  Wur- 
temburg,  and  made  experiments  with  gan  cotton,  both  in  the  arsenal  of 
Ludwigsburg,  in  the  presence  of  artillery  officers,  and  in  Stuttgard,  before 
the  king  himself.  In  the  course  of  May,  June  and  July,  with  the  kind  co- 
operation of  the  Con^mandant  de  Mechel,  of  M.  Burkhardt,  captain  of 
artiDery,  and  other  officers,  I  subsequently  made,  in  this  city,  (Bale,)  nu- 
merous experiments  with  arms  of  small  calibre,  such  as  pistols,  carbines, 
&c.,  and  afterwards  with  mortars  and  cannon — experiments  at  which  Baron 
de  Kriidener,  the  Russian  ambassador,  was  Several  times  present.  I  may 
be  allowed  to  mention,  that  I  was  the  person  who  fired  "the  first  cannoii 
loaded  with  gun  cotton  and  shot,  on  the  28th  of  Julj^,  if  I  remember  aright^ 
after  we  had  previously  ascertained,  by  experiments  with  mortars, 'tliat 
the  substance  in  question  was  capable  of  being  used  with  pieces  of  large 
calibre. 

About  the  same  time,  and  indeed  previously,  I  employed  gun  cotton  to 
blast  some  rocks  at  Istein,  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden,  and  to  blow  up 
some,  old  walls  at  Bale;  and  in  both  cases  I  had  opportunities  of  convincing 
myself,  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner,  of  the  superiori^  of  this  new  cxn 
plosive  substance  over  common  gunpowder.* 

Experiments  of  this  kind,  which  took  place  frequently  and  in  the  presence 
of  a  gre;^  number  of  persons,  could  not  long  remain  unknown;  and  the 
public  journals  soon  *gaye,  wi^out  participation  on  my  part,  descriptions^ 
more  or  less  accurate,  of  the  results  which  I  had  obtained.  This  circum* 
stance,  joined  to  the  short  notice  which  I  inserted  in  the-  May  number  of 
PoggendorflTs  Anfialetty  could  not  fail  to  attract  the  attention  of  Gennnn 
chemists:  in  the  middle  of  August  I  received  from  M.  Boettger,  professes  at 
Frankfort,  the  news  that  he  ^nad  succeeded  in  prepaling  gun  cotton  and 
other  substances.  Our  two  names  thus  became  associated  m  the  discovery 
of  the  substance  in  question.  To  M.  BcBttger  the  gun  cotton  must  have 
been  particularly  interesting,  as  he  had  previously  discovered  an  organic  acid 
which  deflagrates  readily. 

In  the  month  of  August  I  went  to  England,^ where,  assisted  by  the  able 
engineer,  Mr.  Richard  Taylor  of  Falmouth,  I  made  numerous  experiments 
in  the  mines  oL  Cornwall,  which  were  entirely  successful,  in  the  opinion  of  - 
all  competent  witnesses.  Experiments  on  the  action  of  gun-cotton  were  als9 
made  in  aeveral  mrts  of  England,  tinder  my  direction,  both  with  smaS 
fire-arms  and  with  pieces  of  artillery,  and  the  results  obtainecH  were  very 
satisfactory.  .  , 

UnUl  that  lime  there  had  been  Hide  or  nothing  said  of  gun-cotton  iii 
Pmnce;  ^d  it  will  appebr  that  the  short  nodc6s  which  Mr.  Grove  gave  at 
Southampton  at  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association,  and  the  experiments 
with  which  he  accompanied  them,  served  first  to  attract  the  attention  of 
French  chemists  to  this  substance. 

'  At  Paris,  the  thing  was  at  first  considered  hardly  cf edible,  and  jokes  even 
were  passed  upon  it;'  but  when  there  could  na  lotiger  rem^n  any  doubt  as 
to  the  reality  of  the  discoveiy,  and  when  several  chemiste  in  Germany  and 
other  countries  had  publishecl  the  processes  which  they  employed  to  prepare 
the  gun  cotton,  then  a  lively  interest  was  manifested  in  a  subject  which  had 

•  In  the  month  of  Jun^  I  made  aho  the  first  percussion  oapfi,  and  employed  them  with  suc- 
Mit  for  moskets,  in  the  presence  of  the  abore-mentioned  officers. 
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just  before  excked  derision,  and  it  was  soon  pretended  that  the  new  exploaire 
siibsiance  was  an  old  French  discovery.  It  was  declared  to  be  xiolhipg 
-more  tlian  tlie  xyloidine  first  discovered  by  M.  Bracoiinotj  and  afterwiwjs 
investigated  anew  by  M.  Pelouze,  and  the  only  merit  left  me  was  to  have 
conceived  the  happy  idea  of  putting  this  substance  into  a  gun-barrel.  IT^e 
knowledge  of  the  composition  of  xyloidide  ought  to  have  sufficed  to  coit- 
vince  those  who  put  forward  that  opinion,  tliat  it  is  not  suited  for  fire-arras, 
on  account  of  its  coiitainiug  too  much  carboa  and  too  little  oxygen  for  the 
chief  part  to  be  converted  into  gaseous  matters  during  the  combustion,  jt 
was  moreover  verj^  easy  to  discover  the  essential  differences  between  the 
xyloidine  of  Braconnot  and  gun  cotton.  Nevertheless  the  eiTor  was, kept 
up  for  some  months. 

Matters  stood  thus,  when,  on  the  4th  of  last  November,  a  Scotch  chemisl, 
Mr.  Crum,  of  Glasgow,  published  a  memoir,  in  which  he  showed  that  gun- 
cotton  is  not  tlie  same  product  as  xyloidine,  buttliat  it  presents  an  essentially 
different -composition ;  and  towards  the  end  of  the  same  month,  the  French 
Academy  received  a  communication  of  the  same  ^nature.  The  gun  cotton 
was  then  no  longer  xyloiljine ;  it.was  called  pyroxyloidipe,  and  the  first  w^ 
admitted  to  be  imsuitable  for  fire-arms. 

If,  therefore,  it  is*  proved  that  from  the  commencement  of  1846, 1  prej)arcd 
-fun  cotton  and  applied  it  to  the  discharge  of  fire-antis  and  tliat  M.  Bcettger 
did  the  same  In  the  montli  of  August, — -if  it  be  admitted  that  xyloidiiie 
cannot  serve  the  same  purposes  as  this  cotton,  and  if  it  be  notoriotisly 
known  tlial  what  is  now  called  pjToxyloidiire  was  not  brought  before  the 
French  Academy  and  tlue  scienUfic  world  nintil  towards  the  middle  of  last 
November,  the  idea  of  attribittinj^  to  France  the  discovery  of  gun-cotton 
cannot  be  seriously  entertained,  oi'pf  assigning  to  pe  merely  a  practical  ap- 
plication of  that  whicl^  another  had  disceveredl. 

I  appeal  to  the  justice  of  Frenchmen;  tg  decide  the" point  to  whom  belongs 
flie  honor  of  not  only  being  the  fi/st  to  apply  the  new  substance  in, question, 
but  also  of  having  first  pjrepared  U-dlo  Ju.  M.  Braconnot  and  Pelouze,  or 
myself.  I  must,  moreover,  add  expressly,  that  il  was  not  xyloidine  even 
which  led  to  my  discovery,  however  intimate  may  be  its  relation  with  gun 

)ssibry  vfery  erroneous  ones,  but  which  are 

e  facts  wUich  I  w^s  also  jLhe  first  to  discover. 

f  morality  on  which  society  at  laige  r^ts*, 

jspected  in  thp  republic  of  science"?    M. 

jt,  and  already  possesses  a  sufficiently  high 

e  his  pretensions  on  the  merits  of  others; 

is  estimable  chemist,  of  well  known  truth 

of  character^  will,  apprqciatipg  with  impartteljty  thp  circumstances  which  iiave 

eccuned,  freely  render  ti^^  the  justice  to  which  I  consider  mysqlf  entitlejj. 

^d/e,  Dec;  ?8,  1846.  ,  '  ^-       . 

The  above  ajljck  frona  Profeasor  Schonbcin  was  first  pubtislied  in  tKe 

Archives  des  Sciences  Physique  et  Naturelles. 

Microscopic  Examination  of  Gvn  Cotton;  by  Dr.  Bacon,  (Proc, Boston 
Soc.  Nat.  Hist.,  Feb.  1847,  p.aW,)  .        '. 

Specimens  of  the  cotton,  before  ai^d  ^ter  preparation,  were  put  up  in 
Canada, balsam,  on  slips  of  glass,  and  covered  by  verv  thin  glass.  When 
viewed  by  transmitted  light,  witli  powers  froin  150  to  800,  many  of  the  fibres 
of  the  gun  cotton  appear  thickened,  but  no  other  char^ge  can.be  perceived 
in  comparison  with  tlie  unprepared  article.  -There  is  no  appreciable  differ- 
ence in  the  tran^rency  of  the  two.         ^  "     *  . .  . 
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They  were  now  examined  in  polarized  light  bj  means  of  the  polttiifti^ 
attaobment  to  the  micro6c<^.  When  the  pdarixing  and  analysing  pnsam 
ale  00  anranged  as  to  afford  a  dark  fi^d,  the  riband-fUce  fibfes  of  Uie  cotton 
before  preparation  are  seen  as  luminous  objects  upon  a  black  ground,  and 
are  tinged  with  bright  and  varied  colors.  They  are  thus  proved  to  poisessa 
strong  polarizing  power. 

The  gun  cotton,  under  the  sa|xie  circumstances,  presents  an  entirdy  dif- 
ferent appearance.  Its  fibres  are  much  less  luminous,  and  have  a>  nearly 
uniform  dull  blue  cdlor.  It  is  evident  that  the  process  of  preparation  has 
so  altered  the  structure  of  the^fibres  as  to  lessen  very  greatly  their  action  on 
polarized  light. 

Gun  cotton  prepared  by  DK  Jackson  by  immersion  for  twelve  and  for 
eighteen  hours  in  the  strc^ngest  acids,  has^  not  loist  its  polarizing  powtr  in 
any  appreciably  greater  de^ee  than  after  an  immersion  of  thi^  miiiule» 
only.  -This  agrees  with  the  results  of  other  modes  of  trial  in  indicating 
that  the  latter  period  is  sufficient  for  the  complete  preparalion  of  the  cot* 
ton  when  the  acids  are  of  full  strength.  In  aU  the  specimens  there  ai«  soiM 
filaments  so  nearly  destitute  of  polarizing  power  as  to  be  nearly  invisible  on 
the  black  gpt)und,but  none  have  been  found  entirely  without  action.  When 
the  polarizm^  and  analyzing  prisms' are  in  such  a  position  as  to  give  a  bright 
field,  a  portion  of  the  fibres  become  tinged  wiA  a  color  approaching  to 
orange,  while  the  remamder  ^appear  colorless,  as  in  ordinary  lights 

Purifying  lAqaids  hy  Galvanism. — ^A  patent  has  been  wanted  for  an  lA- 
teresting  process  by  which  a  feeble  galvanic  power  is  emj^oyed  to  separata 
salts,  acios  or  alkalies  from  water  or  other  liquids.  Two  po^us  ves!(ds 
containing  water  are  partly  inmiersed  in  the  liquid  to  be  purified,  and  a 
zinc  pkte  placed  in  one  vessel  and- an  iron  plate  in  the  other  vessel.  Other 
oaelals  woidd  answer,  but  the  inventor  prefers  the  above.  The  arine  ttid 
copper  pkte  bebg  connected  by  a  wire,  ^vanie  action  is  established,  and 
the  sdlia  or  other  soluble  matters  are  earned  through  ihto  tibe  porous  cupSy 
snd  these  accumulate  in  on^  or  the  other  accordi&g  to  the  electncal  relatione 
of  the .  impurities. 

Luiricatinie  Compounds. — ^A  patent  has  been  granted  for  a  lubricatiiig' 
compound,  which  is  lepresenteu  lo  be  already  in  extensive  use  for  r$i)*^ar 
axles.  Six  parts  bv  weight  of  whale  oil  are  mixed  with  one  part  of  as*-^ 
phaltum  and  heated  gradually  to  600^  or  600^  Fahrenheit,  and  then  tirt^ 
parts  of  coal  tar  are  added,  stunng  the  mixtuee  until  the  materials  ai^'  ineoi^ 
porated.  It  is  aQeged  to  be  a  cli^ap  and  economical  liquid  and  does  tiot 
stiffen  in  cold  weather,  or  ag^utinate  from  use. 

CALORIFIC.  ' 

Patents  granted^  35.  ' 

Steves. — This  class  of  inventbns  has  multiplied  upon  the  offioe  mtieh 
above  any  other,  and  although  the  subject  is  ^  itself  easy  of  coihptehen- 
sion,  yet  the  examination  for  letters  po^nt  for  a  cooking  stov^  is  fi^uently 
attcosded  with  more  difficulty  and  nke  discriminattoa  than  woaiid  arise  /rote 
an  invention  of  a  complicated  character.  Quite  a  number  of  patents  hate 
been  granted  fer  stoves,  all  presenting  novehy  of  arraneement  or  combina* 
tioji,  and  yet  it  is  difficult  to  select  firom  amoAg  them  aU  any  o»6  feature  of 
derided  interest.  ,  ,  ^^ 

A  useful  article  of  foot-stove  has  been  patented,  consisting  of  a  i^esM 
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to  be  fiUed  with  hot  water  and  surrounded  with  non-conducting  material, 
and  provided  with  an  opening  large  enough  to  receive  the  feet  and  entirely 
cover  them  with  a  heating  simace.  In  the  ordinary  foot-stoves  the  feet  are 
ivanned  enly  from  below,  while  the  stove  in  question  wahns  the  feet  above^ 
and  on  the  sides,  as  well  as'below. 

An  improvement  in  the  boilers  of  cooking  stoves, has  been  patented,  and 
although  a  most  simple  device,  it  is  one  which  appears  to  have  been  much 
needed..  Every  one  using  a  cooking  stove  must  be  aware  of  the  difficulty 
and  expense  of  boiling  water  in  the  largest  size  boilers.  A  portion  t)nly 
of  the  bottom  beii)g  within  the  flue  of  the  stove  exposed  to  the  fire,  while 
the  whole  surface  of  the  upper  part  is  exposed  to  the  air,  it  requires  a  large 
amount  of  fuel  to  raise  the  temperature  of  tBt  water  to  the  boiling  point 
and  maintain  it 'for  any  length  of  time.  This  difficulty  has  been  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  removed  by  inclosing  the  boiler  "with  a  casing  which  is 
opcin  at  the  bottom  where  it  rests  upon  the  stove,  and  allows  the  fire  or  the 
products  of  combustion  to  rise  between  the  boiler  and  casing,  and  thus,  econo- 
mizes much  heat.  A  jacket  around  a  boiler  above  a  stove,  merely  to  serve 
as  a  non-conductor,  is  an  old  device,  but  the  noveltv  in  this  case  consists  in 
making  this  jacket  to  commimicate  with  the  flue  of  the  stove,  renderingitt 
unnecessaiy  to  cany  the  bottom  of  the  boiler  far  into  the  flue. 

Heating  Wheel  Tires. — ^A  patent  has  been  granted  for  a  furnace  of  pecu- 
liar construction,  which,  it  is  alleged,  will  heat  the  tire  much  sooner  and 
mth  less  fuel  than  the  ordinary  way  of  heating  upon  the  ground  in  the  open 
9^,  It  is  a  circular  furnace,  made  up  of  separate  sections  for  the  sake  of 
portability,  and  may  be  used  in  or  out  of  doors. 

Drying  Grain  and  Flour. — The  subject  of  kiln  drying  grain  is  one  of  in- 
creasing importance,  in  view  of  :the  increasing  exportation  of  that  article. 
It  is  often  remarked,  that  corn  meal  bread  made  at  the  North  of  Southern 
Oom,  differs  essebtially  from  that  made  at  the  South.  It  is  doubtless 
to  a  considerable  extent  true,  and  the  difference  is  not  entirely  due  to  the 
operation  of  transporting,  but  in  a  great  measure  to  inattention  to  the  proper 
drying  of  the  gram.  A  greater  number  of  applications  for  letters  patent 
fer  com  kilns  has  been  made  during  the  past  year  than  probably  ever  Defore 
wtthin  the  same  space  of  time.  Several  patents  have  been  granted,  but  the 
principles  of  drying  and  heating  have  so  long  been  well  understood  in  their 
application  to  other  materials  that  little  else  of  novelty  has  been  introduced 
than  ih  the  mechanical  contrivances  to  %uit  the  change  of  material. 
*  VeniilatarSf  or  Chimguy  Caps. — ^The  subject  of  smoky  chimneysi  is  .one 
of  so  much  moment  and  interest  as  to  ei^ge  and  invoke  the  attention  of 
men  of  science,  and  involves  the  most  important  considerations  of  economy 
of  fuel,  personal  comfort  and  health.  Few  subjects  have  been  essayed  by 
a  ^eater  variety  and  multiplicity  of  experiments  than  the  curing  of  smoky 
'chimneys,  and  yet  there  is  wanting  a  practical  manual^pon  this  subject, 
H^hioh  sfaduld  pirovide  remedies  for  the  numerous  contingencies.  Krom  a 
survt^y  of  facts  it  must  be  obvious  that  there  can  be  no  universal  rule  of 
eonsteuctioit  and  operation,  and  that  in  providing  remadies  the^  should  be 
adapted  to  the  varaed  circumstances  of  fasnlding  and  locality.  This  conxpli- 
MElion  of  fhe  conditions  renders  th^  aid  of  science  very  nectssaiyi  and  the 
subject  at  times  has  received  attention  from  the  Britksh  AsstDdation. 

Several  patents  have  been  granted  for  chimney  caps  professing  superiorir 
tj  over  other  known  forms  in  improving  tibe  d^  of  chinm^s.  There  are 
•Minljr  three  classes  of  chimney  caps  for  the  prevention  ot  smoksu     The 
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fiist  is  a  moveable  cap  which  bj  a  vane  is  made  to  turn  in  such  manner  as 
to  have  the  exit  of  the  smoke  in  the  direction  of  the  wind. 

The  second  class  is  the  cap  in  which,  from  peculiarity  of  form,  the  draft 
is  increased  by  the  tendency  to  produce  a  vacuum  at  the  mouth  of  the  exit 
pipe.  Under  this  class  the  varieties  of  form  are  very  numerous.  The  third 
class  is  one  in  which  the  cap  revolves  by  the  action  of  the  wind,  and  this, 
operating  to  revolve  a  fan  or  spiral  within  the  chimney  flue,' raises  the  smoke 
mechanically. 

The  caps  of  the  first  and  third  class  generally  obstri/ct  the  draft  when 
Ihey  do  not  readily  obey  the  action  of  the  wind,  which,  from  undue  friction, 
and  rusting  of  the  axles  or  spindles  upon  which  they  turn,  is  too  frequently 
the  case. 

Of  the  second  class,  two  forms  have  been  patented,  termed  the  injecting 
Knd  ejecting  ventilator.  The  first  is  the  reverse  of  the  second  in  opera- 
lion,  and  at  first  sight  was  so  considered  in  its  construction.  Both  forms 
were,  upon  the  first  examination,  decided  to  be  wanting  in  novelty,  or  so 
closely  resemblmg  other  known  forms  as  to  present  no  distinctive  feature. 
The  cases,  however,  were  open  for  explanation,  and  this  was  fiimished  in 
the  mo5t  satisfactory  manner  by  actual  demonstration.  As  a  mere  change 
of  form  b  not  the  subject  of  letters  patent,  and  as  in  this  class  of  inventions 
iLe  value  of  the  cap  depends  upon  peculiarity  of  form  and  a  slight  difference 
in  form  sometimes  makes  a  great  difference  in  the  result,  a  practical  illus- 
tration is  of  grept  value  in  testing  the  question  of  novel^.  The  patentee 
of  the  past  named  ventilator,  exhibited  by  complete  experimental  trials  with 
an  extensive  apparatus,  the  full  value  and  operation  of  his  ventSator,  and 
demonstrated  in  a  conclusive  manner  the  difference  between  his  own  inven- 
Uon  and  those  to  which  he  had  been  referred  as  presenting  similarity.  The 
principal  features  of  the  ejecting  ventilator  are,  a  conic  frustum  mounted 
upon  a  tube  of  some  length,  and  a  plate  or  fender  supported  at  some  dis- 
tance above  Ae  flue  or  opening  in  the  conic  frustum.  The  diameter  6( 
the  opening  through  the  tube  and  conic  frustum  is  the  same  as  the  diame- 
ter of  the  chimney  flue.  The  cap  is  secured  permanently  upon  the  chimney 
and  according  to  the  experiments  performed  here,  gives  a  strong  upward 
draf^,  whatever  may  be  the  direction  of  the  wind. 

The  injecting  ventilator  consists  of  a  number  of  inverted  conic  frusta, 
so  arranged  that  a  current  of  air  from  any  quarter,  blowing  upon  the  cap, 
causes  a  strong  downward  draft.  The  two  ventilators  are  designed  for 
combined,  as  well ^ as  separate  use.  The  inventor  contemplates  their  gene- 
mi  application  to  ships,  steamboats,  crowded  rooms,  and,  indeed,  to  HI 
cases  where  ventilation  is  necessary.  The  experiment  has  been  tried  on 
ship-board  with  success.  The  injecting  ventilator  supplying  the  hold  with 
air,  and  the  ejecting  carrying  it  rapidly  out;  ana  thus  by  a  current  of  air  in 
one  direction  these  caps  are  made  to  co-operate,  and  must  be  more  effica- 
cious than  the  many  contrivances  for  merely  forcing  air  into  the  hold. 

The  inventor  represents,  that  one  cap  may  be  made  to  cover  any  number 
0/  flues  in  a  chimuey,  and  that  in  one  instance,  a  chimney  containing  14 
flues,  was  surmounted  by  a  large  cap  and  the  draft  in  all  the  flues  made 
perfect.  This  invention  has  been  submitted  to  the  rigid  scrutiny  and  re- 
ceived-the  approbation  of  the  American  Academy  of  Science  and  Art. 

The  inventor  asiserts  that  he  has  found  but  one  condition  under  which 
the  ejecting  ventilator  will  not  act  to  raise  a  draft.  This  condition  can 
never  occur  when  the  cap  is  upon  a  chimney,  and  perhaps  might  never  be 
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foiuid  wken  the  cap  is  in  a  vertii^  position.  But  it  sometimes  happens 
that  stove-pipes  are  carried 'out  of  windows  and  through  the  side  walls  of 
boUdings.  The  cap  is  serviceable  in  such  cases  except  when  the  direction  of 
the  wind  is  exactly  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  the  wall.  If  the  direction 
of  the  windls  at  all  oblique  to  the  wall  of  the  building,  the  cap  performs  its 
functi9ns;  but  when  it  blows  directly  against,  or  at  ridit-angles  to  the  wall, 
its  function  ceases.  In  a  philosophical  point  of  view  this  is  a  subject  of  great 
interest.  The  injrentor  has  found,  that  the  air,  undei;  the  latter  condition, 
is  in  a  denser  state  than  the  surrounding  air,  which  is  readily  proved  by  the 
barometer.  The  crowded  or  compressed  state  of  the  air  in  this  case  is 
readily  accoimted  for,  and  the  cessation  of  the  fuhction  of  the  cap. 

The  subject  of  ventilating  houses  is  perhaps  of  more  importance  in  this 
city  than  most  others.  First,  from  the  imperfect  mode  of  making  the  in- 
tenor  walls  of  houses  by  putting  the  plastering^  directly  upon  the  bnck  walls 
without  the  use  of  furring;  the  walls,  more  especially  if  papered,  become 
exceedingly  damp  and  mouldy,  soon  destroy  the  paper,  and  are  disagreea- 
ble and  unhealthy.  A  free  circulation  of  air  becomes  very  important,  there- 
fore, to  counteract  these  evils. 

Secondly,  the  chimneys  are  in  almost  eveiy  instance  built  without  refer 
ence  to  scientific  principles,  being  generally  too  low  above  the  buildings, 
very  rough  inside  from  projecting  bricjc  and  mortar,  which  materially  ob- 
structs the  passage  of  the  air,  and  generally  having  very  awkward  throats. 
The  necessities  of  the  case  may  be  readily  inferred  from  the  great  number 
and  variety  of  chimney  caps  employed  in  this  city,  to  the  disfigurement  of 
buildings,  both  public  and  private.  It  is  to  be  regreted,  tjiat  architects  in 
this  country,  mauce  this  subject  one  of  so  little  consequence  as  to  suffer  their 
works  to  be  defaced  by  the  awkward  contrivances  at  present  so  numerous 
upon  the  public  buildings. 

MATIHEMATWAL  AND  PHILOSOPHICAL  INSTRUMENTS. 

Numbi^r^  of  p^t^nts  granted,  6.  ^  ^ 

Marm^r'^s  Compass. — ^An  improvement  in  the  nofariner's  compass  has  been 
the  subject  of  letters  patent.  In  lieu  of  a.  single  needle  attached  to  the  card 
there  are  three  needles,  two  of  which  are  movable  on  pivots  in  the  ordinary 
manner,  and  one  stationary,  or  permanently  attached  to  the  card.  Their 
pivots,  or  centres,  are  all  in  tlie  some  meridian  line.  The  instrument  was 
'  cooopared  with  others  in  the  office  and  found  to  settle  in  the  magnetie  meri- 
dian sooner  than  any  of  those  tried  of  the  ordinary  construction.  It  pre- 
sents novelty,  and  is  believed  to  possess  the  advo^tagc  claimed  for  it. 

Clock9.^-nk  patent  has  been  gmnted  for  a  self-adiusting  pendulum,  by 
which  the  necessity  of  carefully  ^evelliag  a  clock  is  dispensea  widi.  The 
pendulum  is  attacJied  to  a  heavy  pendulous  bar,  which  has  its  centre  of 
motion  coincident  with  that  of  the  pallet  wheel,  and  tlius  in  an  inclined 
poaition  of  the  clock,  (he  pallets  presene  their  proper  relation  to  the  pallet 
wheal. 

LEVER  AND  SCREW. 

Number  of  patents  granted,  12. 

Packing  Cotton  in  Cylindrical  Bales. — ^A  patent  has  been  granted  for  a 
Bftode  of  pressing  cotton^  presenting  novelty  and  claiming  success.    The 
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cotton  is  made  to  mat  by  pressure  rollers,,  and  under  pressure  is  wound  upon 
a  shaft  from  which  it  is  removed  when  of  sufficient  size.  If  the  pressure  in 
this  instance  can  render  the  cott<Hi  as  compact  as  the  powerful  presses  em- 
ployed in  packing  bales  of  the  usual  form,  there  would  be  some  advantage 
m  managing  the  bales,  but  whether  this  advantage  can  compensate  for  the 
loss  of  room  in  stowing  cylindrical  bales,  is  a  quesUon  to  be  decided  by  tho^e 
connected  with  such  business. 

Steam  Presses. — ^The  steam  press  used  principally  for  cotton  appears  to 
be  coming  into  extensive  use,  ana  has  been  the  subject  of  frequent  applica- 
tions for  Tetters  patent  The  plan  first  proposed,  and  adopted  for  a  while, 
was  to  apply  the  steam  piston  directly  to  the  follower  of  the  press.  It  has 
been  found  advantageous,  however,  to  combine  the  piston  with  the  toggle 
joint  press,  and  for  a  peculiar  mode  of  doing  this,  letters  patent  have  hS^ 
granted 

STONE  AND  CLAY.  ^ 

Number  of  patents  granted,  11. 

lAme  Kiln, — A  patent  has  beenr  granted  for  an  alleged  improvement  in 
the  construction  of  the  lime  kib,  in  which  the  kiln  is  buik  entirely  of  the 
maierialr  to  be  burned,  instead  of  resorting  to  a  kiln  built  of  brick  in  the 
usuaj  way. 

LEATHER. 

Number  of  patents  granted,  15. 

Scabbards  J  Bayonet  Sheaths  y  and  other  hollow  articles  of  Leather, — 
Under  this  head  a  patent  has  been  granted  for  a  mode  of  makmg  sheaths  of 
leather  without  stitching.  A  piece  of  thick  leather  of  the  fomi  desired,  is 
submitted  to  the  operation  of  a  vibrating  knife  which  cuts  out  tis  much  as  is 
nec^sary  for  the  article  to  be  mad^.  As  the  knife  divides  the  leather  the 
latter  is  carried  forward  through  the  machine,  and  when  the  knife  has  pene- 
trated suffictentfy  far,  the  Ies3ier  is  drawn  back  and  the  article  finished  for 
Bse. 

The  specimens  furnished  were  successful  illustrations  of  the  invention 

HOUSEHOLD  FURNITURE 

Number  of  patents  granted,  21. 

Mattresses. — A  patent  has  been  granted  for  an  alleged  improvement  in 
cotton  mattresses  wnich  consists  in  putting  layers  of  hair  between  the  layerf 
of  coUon  batting. 

Sofa  Table, — One  of  the  most  ingenious  devices  in  household  furniture 
ever  presented  to  this  office  has  been  patented  this  year. 

Many  attempts  have  been  hitherto  made  to  combine  various  articles  of 
furniture  in  one  piece,  such  as  sofas  and  beds,  beds  and  wardrobes,  beds  and 
'  tables,  &c.,  of  which  Uiere  ^e  many  specimens  in  the  office.  These  devices 
frequently  fail  to  so  into  use,  from  the  complication  and  expense  of  the  arti- 
cle. The  sofa  table  alluded  todifiers  but  litde  in  appearance  from  a  common 
0ofa,and  with  great  facility  and  dispatch  may  be  converted  into  a  large  table 
aad  two  benches  suitably  cushioned.  The  back  of  tlie  sofa,  which  extends 
nearly  to  the  floor,  is  drawn  up  over  and  rests  upon  the  two  arms  of  the  sofa, 
and  the  seat  of  the  sofa  ia  divided  longitudinally  in  two  parts,  which  are 
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from  the  frame  of  the  sofi^  and  separated  from  each  other, 
benches  or  seats  for  each  side  of  the  table.  The  invention 
II  calculated  for  use  in  private  and  public  apartments^  but 
i  for  such  places  as  the  cabins  of  steamboats. 
ir  and  Fan. — A  labor  saving  device  under  this  tide  has 
hich  presents  some  novelty,  and  promises  much  comfort  to 

the  luxurious.     A  fan  is  so  attached  to  the  chair  that  the  rocking  of  the 

chair  vibrates  the  fan. 

FINE  ARTS. 

Number  of  patents  granted,  19. 

Musical  Instruments. — A  patent  has  been  granted  for  a  novel  species 
of  musical  instrument  in  which  the  tones  are  derived  from  tuning 
forks.  The  sound,  of  the  tuning  fork  is  by  itself  feeble ;  hut  if  while  vi- 
brating it  be  held  oyer  the  mouth  of  a  vessel  which  would  give  a  vibration 
in  unison  with  the  note  of  the  fork,  the  sound  is  very  much  increased. 
This  fact  has  been  lon^  known,  but  the  inventor  has  availed  himself  of  it  in 
a  peculiar  manner  in  the  production  of  his  instrument  By  means  of  keys 
like  those  of  the  piano  forte,  the  forks  are  struck  with  a  hammer  of  a  pecu- 
liar kind,  an  essential  difference  being  made  in  the  hardness  of  the. hammer 
for  the  high  tones.  The  resonabce  of  sound  is  obtained  by  means  of  boxes 
of  thin  wood  Immediately  behind  the  tuning  forks.  The  lower  tones  are 
produced  by  spiral  wires  similar  to  those  used  as  substitutes  for  bells  in  com- 
mon clocks.  Some  of  the  notes  in  this  4nstrument  are  very  sweet  and  of 
considerable  volume.  There  appears,  however,  some  difficulties  to  be  over- 
come, such  as  want  of  volume  of  tone  Jn  the  extremities  of  the  scale,  limited 
rmige,  and  the  different  character  of  sound  from  the  wures ;  all  of  which  tbe 
inventor  believes  to  be  surmountable. 

Printing  Presses. — Several  interesting  improvements  in  printing  presses 
and  inking  machines  have  been  patented. 

One  which  presents  much  novelty  and  has  been  fairly  tested  as  to  utility, 
is  a  rotary  form  of  press.  It  is  affirmed  that  this  jH-ess  has  produced  upon  a 
trial  experiment,  twenty  thousand  copies  an  hour.  The  feature  of  the  press 
will  be  readily  comprehended  from  the  preamble  to  the  speciQcation,  as 
follows : 

"My  improvements  are  applied  to  that  class  of  printing  presses  in  which 
the  form  of  types  is  arranged  on  the  surface  of  a.  cyhnder,  with  a  series  of 
impression  cylinders,  inking  rollers,  &c.,  arranged^  around  it,  so  that  by  its 
rotation  the  types  are  successively  inked  and  give  their  impression  to  the 
sheets  of  paper  as  they  are  fed  in  by  the  impression  cyMnders,  the  number 
of  slieets  to  be  printed  by  one  revolution  of  the  cylindrical  bed  depending  on 
the  number  of  impression  cylinders  arranged  around  it ;  the  number  of  im- 
pression cylinders  being  governed  by  the  diameter  that  canies  the  types  and 
the  distance  between  the  impression  cylinders. 

The  nature  of  the  firat  part  of  my  invention  consists  in  arranging  the  forrp 
or  forms  of  types  on  a  segment  of  a  cylinder,  while  the  sther  portion  of  its 
surface  is  employed  to  distribute  the  ink,  and  therefore  answering  the  pur- 
pose of  a  distributing  table. 

The  second  pait  of  my  invention  consists  in  giving  to  the  inking  rollers, 
which  are  cgranged  in  sets  around  the  cylindrical  form  and  distributing  table, 
and  also  to  the  transferring,  roller  of  the  inking  apparatus,  a  motion  in  and 
put,  or  towards  and  from  the  axis  of  the  cylinder  around  which  they  are  ar- 
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^  mi^ed,  80  that  they  may  make  pressure  on  the  cvlindric^  distributiog  table 
as  it  passes  under  them  to  distribute  the  ink,  and  be  thrown  out  sufficiently 
fyt  from  the  centre  to  transfer  the  ink  to  the  forms  of  types,  as  it\fi  face  of  the 
tjpes  must  be  the  segment  of  a  laiget  cyh'nder  than  the  segment  which 
forms  the  distributing  table,  that  this,  (the  distributing  table)  may  not  ink 
the  impression  cylinders  when  passing  by  them. 

The  third  part  of  my  invention  relates  to  the  inking  apparatus  and  con- 
sists in  giving  to  the  ductor,  or  fountaip  roller  that  t^Jces  the  ink  from  the 
fdinitain,  a  slow  continuous  rotary,  instead  of  an  intermitting  motion  as  here- 
tofore, so  that  the  ink  shall  be  r^ularly  transmitted  to  the  takingr  roller,  and 
thence  to  the  distributing  roller,  &c. ;  and  also  in  connecting  Uie  arbor  of 
this  ductor  or  fountain  roller  with  the  mechanism  that  gives  to  it  the  slow 
rotary  motion  by  means  of  a  ratchet  that  it  (the  ductor  roUer)  may  be  turned 
forward  when  desired  to  alter  the  supply  of  ink. 

'  And  the  last  part  of  my  invention  relates  to  the  method  of  securing  and 
retaining  the  types  on  the  cylindrical  bed,  by  means  of  column  rules  which 
are  thicker  at  the  outer  tfian  at  the  iimer  edge,  so  that  the  faces  of  any  two 
of  thetn  shall  be  parallel  with  each  other,  or  nearly  so,  to  hold  the  column 
of  types  as  tight  at  the  top  as  at  the  base,  the  said  rules  being  made  with 
projections  from  the  lowc.  edee,  to  fit  in  rebated  grooves  in  the  bed,  so 
that  the  columns  of  pes,  wim  the  rules  separating  them,  may  be  pressed 
together  By  scre^  \  at  the  side  of  the  Ked,  in  the  usual  manner  of  securing 
types,  and  thm?  secure  and  hold  the  form  of  types  on  a  cylindrical  surface, 
as  effectually  as  on  a  flat  surface;  this  important  object  having  long  been 
essayed  in  various  ways,  but  never  before  to  my  knowledge,  successfully 
atteined." 

Printed  Floor  Cloths.^^An  interesting  improvement  in  the  art  of  printing 
floor  cloths  has  been  patented.  In  the  common  printed  carpets  ^e  figures 
are  very  rough  in  appearance,  and^  although  designed  to  imitate  the  figures 
upon  Proven  carpet,  yet  the  imitaition  entirely  fails,  from  the  hard  ouUines 
given  by  the  printing  blocks.  The  improved  printed  carpet  can  with  diffi- 
efilty  be  distinmiished  from  woollen  carpets.  ^By  a  simple  contrivance  of 
shifting  the  prmting  blocks,  the  sharpness  of  the  outlines  is  removed,  and 
the  figures  appear  to  be  raised  and  soft. 

SURGERY. 

Number  of  patents  granted,  17^ 

Under  this  class  i^  included  ma^y  inventions  not  Mrictly  of  a  mrgicai 
^aracter,  such  as  machines  for  exercising,  inventions  for  arliiicial  incuba- 
tion, and  subjects  of  a  p)^siok>gical  chancter. 

Several  patents  have  be^i  grantied  for  exercising  machmes,  under  the 
appellation  of  svrings,  baby-jumpers,  &c.  -  In  the  former  the  obiect  has 
been  to  enable  the  person  to  swing  himself  with  ease,  and  in  the  latter  to 
give  salutary  and  pleasing  exercise  to  infants  and  young  children  by  sus- 
^  pending  them  in  a  frame  or  basket,  hung  upon  springs,  so  that  a  slight 
tduch  of  the  foot  upon  the  floor  will  cause  a  considerabfe  upward  movement 
and  vibration  of  the  machine.  -  - 

^  Inhalation  of  Ether. — This  discovery  and  invention  patented  in  1846, 
and  noticed  in  the  report  for  that  year,  has  circulated  through  the  civilized 
worid  vrith  greater  rapidity  than  any  other  improvement  of  the  day.  Nu- 
laerous  attempts  have  b«en  made,  in  England  and  on  the  continent  of  jBu- 
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n>tiyJL  id  ii}kim  priority  in  this  invention,  but  tims  hr  the  entire  merit  of 
onm^i^^^^    priority  belongs  to  our  own  countiymen. 

*^  t  iiie  last  year,  experiments  have  been  extensively  ptosectited  in 
I  tte  inhalation  of  ether  by  animals,  and  Jiave  led  to  interesting  rc- 
l.'flourens  observes,  from  his  investigations,  that  ether  acts  first 
upon  the  cerebrum,  and  disturbs  the  intellect;  dien  upon  the  cerebeUum, 
afleeting  the  equilibrium  of  movement;  next  upon  the  spinal  cord,  when  it 
extinguishes  successively  sensibility  and  th'6  power  of  motion;  and,  finally, 
upon  the  medulla  oblongata,  when  it  extinguishes  life.  In  his  late  experi- 
ments the  action  of  ether  has  been  pushed  to  (he  extinction  of  life. 

M.  Flourens,  in  order  to  compare  the  effects  with  those  of  asphyxia,  sub- 
jected two  dogs  to  the  simplest  kind  of  asphyxia  produced  by  the  gradual 
consumption  of  the  oxygen  contained  in  a  given  volume  of  afmospheric  air^ 
When  the  asphyxia  had  reached  the  required  pofat,  the  spinal  marrow,  ex- 
posed, showed  no  signs  of  feeling  when  cut  or  lacerated,  and  only  feeble 
muscular  contractions  on  pinching  the  motor  portion.  M.  Flourens  henee 
infers  that  there  is  a  mariced  analog  between  etherization  and  asphyxia. 
But  in  ordinary  asphyxia,  the  nervous  system  loses  its  forces  under  the  ac- 
tion of  the  black  blood,  the  blood  deprived  of  oxygen ;  ^and  in  etherization 
this  takes  place  at  first,  imder  the  quiet  influence  of  the  singidar  agent  to 
which  it  is  subjected. — SUliman^s  Jouf.  July^  p,  138. 

A  patent  has  been  granted  for  an  apparatus  for  inhaling  either.  It  has 
been  Tound  that  the  vapor  of  ether  to  produce  the  proper  effects  upon  th« 
system  must  be  mixed  with  atmospheric  air,  ^ind  as  the  mixture  is  imper , 
fectly  made  in  the  ordinary  inode  of  inhaling,  the  apparatus  in  question  ren- 
ders the  operation,  easy  and  certain^  The  instrument  is  simple  in  its  con- 
struction. Its  principal  feature  is  in  the  arrangement  of  a  vcdve  which  ad 
mits  a  current  of  atii^ospheric  air  to  be  mixed  with  the  vapor  of  ether. 

Mew  substUutefor  ether. — Professor  Simpson,  of  Edinburgh,  has,  in  the 
chloroform,  or  trichloride  of  formyle,  discovered  an  agent  which  more  ra- 
pidly, and  without  communicating  any  offensive  odor  to  the  clothes  of  the 
patient,  produces  entire  insensibility.     No  inhaler  or  instrument  of  any  kind  - 
IS  necessary.     A  few  drops  pi.t  on  a  handkerchief  and  thus  applied  to  the 
mouth  and  nostrils  produi  es  the  desired  effect  in  a  few  seconds.     Professor 
Simpson  has  brought  his  discovery  befi[>re  the  Medico- Chirurgical  Society 
of  Edinburgh,  and  it  has  been  tried  within  the  last  ten  days  at  most  of  the 
hospitals  in  London  with  complete  success.    "At  all  these  experinieilts  tke 
mdst.  serious  oper^otts  in  surgery  were  performed  without  pain  to  the  pa- 
tient, and  thare  was  no  disagreeable  smelly  as  when  ether  is  used-Aio 
coughing  or  imtation  of  the  air  passages,  or  a&y  thing  to  show  that  the  pa-  ^ 
tient  feh  iiiconvenience  from  the  administration  of  the  chloroform. — EngUeh ' 
Jfewspttper* 

ARTIFICIAL  INCUBATION. 

The  operation  of  hatching  chickens  by  artificial  heat  i«  much  morg  ex- 
tensively practised  in  Europe  than  in  this  country,  though  of  late  years  the  - 
traffic  in  such  business  has  increased.  Two  patents  have  been  granted  for 
modes  of  artificial  incubation,  the  point  aimed  at  in  both  being  to  imitate 
as  clearly  as  possible  the  circumstances  of  nature.  A  good  idea  of  the  ia- 
venttan  and  its  objects  may  be  gathered  from  a  short  preamble  to  one  of  .the 
specifications,  as  follows:  ^  ^ 
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'*  HeTetofore,  ia  arranging  apparatus  for  the  hatching  of  eggs  by  artificial 
incubatioD,  it  has  been  usutU  so  to  construct  the  same  that  the  eggs  are  placed 
in  a  heated  atmosphere,  of  a  temperature  which  is  thought  the  best  for  the 
purpose,  90  tilfti  the  ^rhole  suifece  oi  each  ^gg  has  heretc^ore  been  subjected 
to  tne  same  temperature,  which  I  have  discovered,  after  numerous  experi-  - 
ments,  is  hi^ljr  injurious,  and  only  a  very  low  per  ceHtage  of  the  eggs  sub- 
mitted to  artificial  mcubalion  can  by  such  means  be  hakh^,  and  I  attribute 
that  result  to  the  evaporation  of  too  much  of  the  fluid  of  the  egg.  It  will 
be  found,  aiKl  it  is  a  weU  known  fact,  that  the  germ  of  the  egg  floats  at  the" 
upper  part  of  the  egg,  and  the  bird,  in  natural  incubation,  apj^ies  the  direct 
heat  of  the  body  to  that  part  of  the  egg,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  egg  is 
comparatively  at  a  much  lower  temperature  than  the  upper  part  where  the 
germ  is.  In  addition  to  which,  the  bird  often  leaves  tlie  nest  for  a  time,  by 
which  each  egg  is  more  or  leas  ventilated. 

''Now  (he  object  of  the  first  part  of  the  invention  is  so  to  arrange  appa- 
ratus for  artificial  iocubaiion  that  the  heat  may  be  contact  heat  from  above^ 
whilst  the  lower  surface  of  the  eggs  are  kept  comparatively  at  a  low  tem- 
perature, and  by  such  means  to  imitate  nature  as  nearly  as  may  be.  I 
would  remark  thai  the  armngement  of  apparatus  for  obtaining  the  requisite 
heat  ftom  above,  to  eggs,  for  carrying  on  the  porocess  of  artificial  incuDaCion 
according  to  my  invention,  may  be  varied ;  and  therefore,  although  I  riiall 
hereafter  describe  an  arrangement  of  apparatus  such  as  I  have  found  fully 
to  answer,  add  is  what  I  believe  to  be  tke  best  for  the  purpose,  I  do  liot  coo- 
6ae  myself  tfa^eto  se  long  as  die  peculiar  mode  of  carrying  on  the^proeess 
of  artificial  incubation  by  tbp  contact  heat  be  retained. 

<<  The  second  part  of  ray  invention  rdates  to  the  arrangement  of  appam- 
tus  te  servis  the  purpose  of  tb^  mother  in  imparting  warmth  to  the  young 
bird,  BSki  consists  of  circulating  heated  fluids  throtigh  flexible  pipes,  so  thai 
the  youeg  biitb  can  pass  itDoet  and  presd  themsdves  against  such  heated 
flexible  pipes  or  smihcies;  tod  such  an  apparatus  will  be  found  to  oflfer  a 
like  mode  of  anplying  warmth  to  the  young  to  that  which  is  oflfered  by  the 
mother;  and  tne  young  having  a  yielding  warm  8ur£Ke  above,  against 
which  (hey  can  press  themselves,  th^  will  not  be  found  to  huddle  logether 
as  has  bean  heretofore  very  commonly  the  case  in  bringing  up  jroung  utrds; 
and  such  hnddUng  together  renders  the  young  very  weakly  and  tender,  and 
very  few  ^re  raised  t6  maturity.'^ 

In  c<fticliJdiog  this  imperfect  view  of  some  of  the  notable  inventiens  of 
the  past  year,  your  examifier  may  be  permitted  to  remark,  diat  he  has  omit- 
ted to  mention  many  inveotioris  of  obvious  value  and  intetest^  for  want  of  - 
time. 

Should  the  embdrrassed  condition  of  yem  examtnimg  cor^  ba  rdieved, 
so  as  to  allow  a  more  patfent  investigation  ef  the  subjects  before  them;  the 
preparation  trf-  their'  Tepbiis  #ould  be  gready  facilitated,  and  the  striking^ 
ieatnres  of  aU  important  bnd  interesting  mven^ns  faithfhlly  delineated. 
Ae  k  is,  your  Bxanoiner  fedbK;tfaAt  he  has  not  done  jisstke  to  std^h  topics  as 
have  bei^  enibsaced  in  this  import,  and  trusts  that  ^e  olfewahee  will  be 
made  for  its  iiiiperfectian^ 

Respectfullt  submitted, 

OHAS.  G.  PAGR. 
-    4  Examiner  of  P^ent9      - 
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E. 

Report  of  W.  P.  N.  Fitzgerald^  Excunmer  of  Patents. 

To  Hon.  Edmund  Burke,  » 

Commissioner  of  Patents.- 

Sir, — In  accordance  with  the  eWablishcd  usage  of  this  office,  I  respect- 
fully submit  to  you  the  following  report  upon  the  progress  of  the  arts,  so  far 
as  they  hav&  come  officially  under  my  consideration,  during  the  past  year, 
and  upon  the  progress  and, condition  of  business  at  my  desk. 

At  the  time  this  office  was  committed  to  your  charge,  its  business  had  al- 
ready increased  to  such  a  degree  that  it  was  no  longer  in  the  power  of  the 
examining  corps  to  keep  pace  with  it.  Applications  had. already  accumu- 
lated, which  the  most  strenuous  efforts  could  not  diminish,  and  the  close 
of  the  first  year  found  one  hundred  applications  upon  my  desk  unexamined, 
and  about  the  same  number  were  awaiting  my  action  at  the  close  of  the  se- 
cond, and  the  unparalleled  increase  of  business  during  the  last  year  has 
swellieGf  my  list  of  unexamined  applications  to  three  hundred  and  fifty-three. 
Aft  applications  accumulate,  a  great  variety  of  miscellaneous  business  con- 
nected with  them  rapidly  springs  up,  and  increases,  occupying  much  of  the 
time  of  the  examining  corps  and  rendering  it  impossible  to  make  that  progress 
which  would  be  attained  if  an  accumulation  of  bustbess  did  not  exist. 
Thus,  the  very  fact  of^an  accumulation  of  business  becomes  one  of  the 
most  aggravated  causes  of  accumulation,  and  the  more  there  is  to  do,  the 
greater  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  its  accomplishment.  It  may  be  safely 
asserted  that  the  miscellaneous  business  arising  out  of  the  great  accumula- 
tion of  applications  is  nearly  equal  to  all  the  business  devolving  upon  ex- 
aminers and  assistants  four  or  five  years  ago;  and  to  bVing  up  the  business 
now  before  my  assistant  and  myself,  would  tax  to  their  utmost  the  energies 
of  two  examiners  and  two  assistants. 

iln  giving  the  number  of  unexamined  applications  before  me,  none  are 
kiottec^  except  those  which  are  on  my  desk — no  allowance  being  made  for 
the  numerous  applications  in  the  hands  of  agents  and  applicants  fbr  antend- 
ment,  or  the  stiu  more  numerous  class  of  rejected  applications  which  ars  lia- 
ble at  any  time  to  be  again  called  up  before  the  omce  under  modified  forms 
ibr  re^examinations.  These  cases  being  taken  into  account^  it  at  once  ap- 
pears that  the  back  business  of  my  desk  would  give  full  occupation  for  one 
examiner  and  one  assistant  for  at  least  one  year. 

Delays  are  always  particularly  anmoving  to  s^icants  fbr  patents,  but  cir- 
•cumstmc^  are  cften  connected  with  them  of  a  character  peculiariy  vearai- 
tious  and  expensive.     It  frequendy  happens  that  after  the  filing  of  ao  ap- 

}>UcttUon,  ahd  befoi^  its  examination  is  possible,  odier  applications  of  a  simi- 
ar  diaracter  are  fifed,  and  when  they  finally  oome  up  for  exatninatioa  it  h 
often  found  that  two,  <hree,  and  sometimes  four  are  in  conflict  with  each 
other — requiring  interferences  to  be  declare^!,  voluminous  testimony  to  be 
taken,  hearings  to  be  had — still  longer  delays,  great  expenses,  and  not  un- 
frequently  hotly  contested  appeals.  All  of  which  would  have  been  avoided 
by  piwnpt  action  upon  applications  when  filed.  These  proceedingawUch 
the  accumulation  of  business  has  rendered  frequent,  have  greatly  eaibar- 
laased  the  business  of  the  office  and  obstructed  its  progiees. 
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In  both  of  my  precediog  reports  I  had  the  pleasure  of  stating  thai  no  ap-  ^ 
peal  had  been  taken  from  the  decision  of  any  case  referred  to  my  desk ;  but 
within  the  past  year  four  appends  liave  been  taken  from  such  decisions  and 
contested  with  an  unusual  degree  of  determination  and  pertinacity ;  but  in 
erery  instance  the  decision  of  the  office  haa  been  fully  sustained  and  affirm- 
^  ed  by  the  chi^  jn^ce  of  the  district,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  results  will  ' 
deter  others  from  taking  ajnpeab  and  embarrassing  the  office,  when  there  is 
no  reasonable  ground  for  alleging  error,  as  the  hope  can  no  longer  be  enter- 
tained that  its  deci^ns  will  be  reversed  without  such  grounds.  When  there 
is  a  conflict  between  the  claims  of  two  or  more  individuals,  perfect  irnpa/* 
tiality  is  aimed  at,  and  the  utmost  care  is  taken  to  decide  between  them,  iK 
the  manner  dictated  by  justice  and  the  laws  g^oveming  the  action  of  thir 
office ;  and  a  close  approximation  to  right  is  the  more  easily  attained  from 
the  fact  that  tlie  parties  are  seldom  known  either  to  the  commissioner  or  to 
the  examiner,  and  .a  decision  is  therefore  arrived  at  upon  the  merits  of  th« 
case,  without  any  of  those  disturbing  prejudices  or  prepossessions  which  might 
be-suspected  to  arise  from  a  previous  acquaintance  with  the  parties.  When 
a  single  party  is  before  the  office  claiming  letters  patent,  every  thing  reodives 
the  most  favorable  eonstruction  for  him  which  it  can  bear,  and  he  has  all 
the  benefit  derivable  from  a  sincere  desire  to  grant  his  petition,  if  it^can  be 
done  iji  accordance  with  law.  If,  therefore,  errors  are  committed,  after  the 
careful  presentation  and  examination  of  a  case,  they  would  naturally  be  k\ 
fovor  of  the  applicant,  and  would  seldom  furnish  any  just  ground  of  appeal. 
None  of  the  interestg  of  the  examiner  can  possibly  be  involved,  and  it  very 
seldom  occurs  that  even  the  face  of  the  applicant  is  known  to  him,  and  he' 
is  therefore  free  from  those  influences  which  so  often  warp  the  judgment, 
and  is  left  at  liberty  to  pursue  the  course  pointed  out  by  his  best  judgment.  . 
und  by  doii^  his  duty,  to  secure  for  himself  the  reputation  of  a  faithful  and 
efficient  officer.  To  pursue  a  difierent  course,  would  be  doing  wrong  with- 
out temptation;  and  any  examiner  who  would  not  follow  the  patli  of  duty 
from  pnnciple,  would  be  uiged  to  it  by  the  exercise  of  common  sense  and 
the  sentiment  of  self-preservation.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  causes  of  ap. 
p^  can  sddom  occur,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  past  history  of  tl)is  office 
m  this  particular  will  exercke  a  favorable  influence  upon  the  future  action 
of  applicants  and  their  advisers. '  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  any  tribunal  that 
could  be  more  inclined  to  Seal  liberally  with  inventors  than  an  office  consti- 
tuted as  this  is,  for  the  sole  piupose  of  fostering  the  arts  and  extending  en- 
couragement and  protection  to  all  those  whose  inventive  genius  ^nd  patient 
perseverance  are  successfully  devoted  to  the  amelioration  of  the  condition 
of  man  by  further  and  more  varied  applications  of  science  to  the  useful  arts. 
Tlie  progress  of  invention  diuing  the  past  year  is  evinced  not  only  by  the 
great  increase  of  applications  for  patents,  but  still  further  by  the  fact  that  a 
greater  proportion  of  these  apptications  present  features  of  novelty  than  of 
those  ]»esented  during  die  preceding  year.  The  number  ef  applications 
referred  to  me  for  examination  during  the  past  year  is  seven  hundred  and 
forty^-four;  the  number  approved  and  passed  at  my  desk  is  two  hundred 
and  seventy-five ;  and  the  number  of  rejections  is  three  hundred  and  thir- 
teen. Some  applications  have  under  modified  forms  been  rejected  more 
than  once,  and  dierefore  the  above  number  of  rejections  exceeds  the  num- 
ber of  rejected  applications. '  By  reference  to  former  reports  it  will  be  per- 
cttved  that  the  number  of  apfdications  referred  to  one  exan»iner  the  l«Bt 
year  ie  about  equal  to  (the  number  rcyferred  to  both,  even  so  recently  as  18M. 
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Aud  to  this  sboiild  be  added  the  miacell^neous  business  arising  out  of  the 
<:ajiiged  herein  before  noticed. 

The  following  eleven  of  the  twenty-two  classes  into  which  applicf^tiws 
ar6  divided  at  this  office,  are  committed  to  my  chaige,  viz : 

1st  Meialurgy  and  manufactures  in  metals. , 

2nd.  Manufacture  o(  fibroua  add  textile  fobdcs,  and  all  nji^chinery  there- 
for. 

3rd,  Steam,  and  other  gas  engines.  ^ 

4lh.  Navigation— comprehending  naval  architecture,  propellers,  marii^ 
implements,  d&c.  &c. ' 

5th.  Civil  engineering  and  arcliitecture. 

6th.  Land  conveyance — comprehending  all  kuids  of  veliicles  and  imple- 
me|)tB  of  travel  and  transportation  by  land. 

7^1^-  Mills — comprehending  all  kinds  of  machinery  for  grinding  and 
crusliing,  hprse  powers,  and  mechanical  movement  generally. 

8th.  Machinery  for  working  in  himber — coniprehending  sa,w-mills,  pla- 
ning machines,  stave  machines,  shingle  machines,  boiing  aqd  mortising 
HVIihines,  and  the  various  implements  used  therein,  dtc.  &c. 

9th.  Fire  arms,  and  implements  of  war — comprehending  ordnance,  all 
kiads  of  weapons,  shot,  d^c,  with  the  mahufacture  of  the  same. 

lOih.  Hydraulics  and  pneumatics,  comprehending  hydraulic  ^gines, 
water-wheels,  wind-mills,"  machinery  for  raising  water,  fire  engines^  fil- 
ters, 6cc.  dc^. 

)lth.  Miscellaneous — consisting  of  such  applications  as  are  not  compre- 
.fended  in  any  other  clashes. 

These  several  classes  I  shall  consider  in  the  order  above  indicated,  review- 
ing as  I  proceed,  the  more  prominent  and  unimportant  improvements  in 
«ach  which  have  come  ofiiciaUy  under  my  observation  during  tlie  paat 
year. 

JIETALUROY,  AND.  MAIOJFACTURJE  IN  METALS. 

These  important  branches  of  the  arts  have  received  during  the  past  ye^r 
4hfi  attention  to  which  they  are  Justly  entitled,  and  many  improvements  have 
fooen  made  and  patented,  and  numerous  applications  still  remain  unex- 
amined«  The  nature  of  these  improvements  will  develope  themselves  as 
we  proceed. 

G^o2e/.— But  one  patent  has^^en  granted  the  past  year,  for  separating  mid 
ftoax  tlie  sand  and  other  impurities  which  are  fouod  mingled  with  it  The 
process  is  wholly  mechanicel,  and  is  intended  to  aepamte  gold,  which  is  not 
d^emically  combined  with  other  substances,  but  simply  mixed  with  them. 
This  is  the  condition  in  whicli  gold  is  usually  found.  It  does  not,  like  iroD, 
copper  and  other  baser  metals,  easily  combine  with  other  substances,  and 
henc^  the  fs^i  that  it  is  usually  found  pure,'and  simply  mingled  with 
foreign  substances.  The  ai4>aratus  patent^  does  not  differ  from  those 
heretofore  used  sufficiently  to  rendei;  a  particular  description  of  it  neeet- 
flary  pr  intertesting,  and  it  will  be  sufficiently  undeostood  by  a  perusal  of 
the  claim. 

Copper. — One  patent  has  been  granted  within  the  past  year  ^r  an  iiii- 
pf0T«d  process  ^f  reducing  copper  ores.     This  metal  rery  readi^  combiiies 
vith  maxkj  other  substances,  and  is  therefore  imlike  gola,  usually  found  in  i 
eombination,  and  raquiriAg  a  serese  chemical  poocess  to  effect  its  sepantion. 
It  is  sometimes  found  neady  pure— but  this  is  lin  exception  to  the  general 
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Tule.  The  reduction  of  copper  ores  is  a  matter-of  considerabk  difficultj, 
Bad  Vhe  process  4>atented  to  a  foreigner  maj  ^e  of  importance,  and  it  it 
therefore  presented  in  the  following  extract: 

^^The  obiect  of  my  invention  is  to  facilitate  the  smelting  of  copper  ores, 
and  it  consists  in  the  appKcation  of  iron  with  alkahne  substances  to  the 
smelting  such  ores  and  the  decomposing  and  disintegrating  by  means  of 
water  the  products  obtained  by  such  application.  - 

**  When  I  operate  upon  ores  containing  less  than  twenty  per  cent,  of  ccq>- 
per,  and  nlore  sulphur  than  two  parts  by  weight  to  four  parts  by  weight  of 
copper,  I  commence  by  treating  them  in  the  same  manner  as  is  usually  prac- 
tised by  smelters,  vide-licet,  by  first  calcining  them  for  about  twelve  houi;s, 
in  an  ordinary  calcining  furnace,  and  then  removing  them  to  a  smelting  far- 
nace  known  by  smdters  as  an  ore  furnace,  for  the  purpose  of  fusing  mem, 
adding,  if  necessary,  the  usual  fluxes.  When  well  ^sed,  I  skim  off  the 
slag  and  run  out  the  residue  either  into  sand  moulds  or  into  water,  forming, 
at  this  point  what  is  technically  known  as  ^coarse  metal.' 

'^  When  I  operate  upon  ores  containing  less  than  twenty  per  cent.,  and  a 
smaller  proportion  of  sulphur  than  two  parts  by  weight  to  four  parts  by 
weight  of  copper,  I  mix  with  them  other  ores  containing  sulphur  in 
larger  proportions,  so  as  to  makejhe  average  proportion  of  sulphur  in  the 
whole  reach  two  parts  by  weight  to  four  parts  by  weight  of  copper,  and  pro- 
ceed to  calcine  and  fuse  as  before  stated. 

*<  When  the  ores  by  themselves,  or  by  mixture  as  aforesaid  with  other 
ores,  contain  a  greater  proportion  of  siuphur  than  one  part  by  weiriit  to 
four  psuis  by  wei^t  of  copper,  and  also  more  than  twenty  percent  of  cop«^ 
per,  I  omit  both  the  calcining  and  fusing  proc^ses  berore  described,  and 
pommence  by  treating  such  ores  as  hereafter  directed  for  treating  ^coarse 
metal.'  I -shall  designate  the  product  m  the  tgp  first  eases,  and  me  ore  in 
the  last  case,  as  <  coarse  metal.'  To  every  ten  ton  weight  of  this  I  add  fifly- 
six  pounds  of  soda  ash  (containing  about  fifty  per  cent,  of  alkali,)  and  fift^- 
six  pounds  of  slaked  Ume,  and  transfisr  the  whole  to  a  fusing,  or,  what  is 
termed  by  smelters  a  metal  furnace,  and  fuse  the  mass*  When  the  whole 
is  in  a  state  of  fusion,  I  sldm  off  any  slag  which  may  have  formed,  anc! 
then  add  one  hundred  weight  of  scr^  iron  to  every  ton  of  the  ^coarse  n^- 
tal,'  and  I  disperse  the  iron  over  the  surface  of  the  melted  mass  as  equally 
as  possiUe,  and  close  the  door  of  the  furnace  until  the  whole  is  melted.  1 
dtea  stir  the  whole  well  and  rapidly  with  a  i^bU,  and  immediately  tap  the 
furnace  and  run  the  mass  into  sand  moulds.  As  soon  as  the  mass  is  suf- 
ficiently set  t(t  be  removed,  I  put  it  into  a  shallow  pit  containing  watei 
enou^  to  cover  the  whole,  and  allow  it  to  remain  therein  ^m  two  or  three 
hours,  hy  -wbkh  time  the  mass  will  have  become  partially  decomposed  and 
disintegrated.  I  then  run  off  the  excess  of  water  and  remove  the  mass,  and 
allow  it  to  remain  in  a  heap  In  the  moist  state  until  the  whole  becomes  re- 
duced into  a  fine  powder,  which  I  have  generally  found  to  take  about 
twenty^fi^or  hours.  I  then  wash  the  powder  by  any  convenient  means.  I 
nave  sucreeded  wdl  by  using  a  large  box,  having  a  double  perforated  bot- 
tom of  wood;  between  the  perforated  boards  is  placed  a  metallic  ^au;5e 
wire  of  ftom  twenty-fiv^  to  thirty-five  meshes  to  the  ipch^  I  place  this  box 
in  what  u  known  bv  smelters  its  a  tapping  pit  of  water,  having  first  provided 
at  ven*  fitom  the  pit  below  the  level  of  the  bottom  of  tiie  box ;  over  die  aper- 
ture of  this  vent  is  a  metallic  gauze  of  from  sixty  to  seventy  meshes  to  the 
mdk.    I  Hiea  introduce  a  quantity  of  the  powder  to  be  washed  into  the  box, « 
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'and,  kaviiig  stopped  the  rent,  I  pour  water  in  until  the  box  is  fulL  I  then 
open  the  rent  aiKl  allow  the  water  to  run  off.  I  repeat  this  process  twice. 
I  now  remove  the  powder  to  an  ordinary  calcining  furnace,  and  I  apply  heat 
v^  moderatehr  at  first,  increasing  it  gradually  for  twenty  hours,  so  as  that 
at  the  end  of  dbis  time  it  should  reach  a  bright  yellow  heuh  'Jhis  yellow 
heat,  I  continue  for  six  hours  longer,  taking  care  to  stop  short  of  such  a 
heat  as  would  cake  or  fuse  the  powder,  and  I  keep  the  powder  regulariy 
stirred  at  intervals  during  the  whole  time.  I -now  remove  the  powder  from 
the  calcining  furnace  to  a  fttsin?  qt  *  metal  furnace,'  taking  the  precaution 
to  sprinkle  it  with  water  when  irawn  from  the  calcining  furnace  as  is  usually 
practised,  and  to  every  ton  weight-of  this  powder  I  add  in  the  fusbig  fur- 
nace about  one  hundred  weight  of  anthracite  coal,  also  in  powder,  and  ten 
pounds  of  sand,  adding,  if  I  find  it  difficult  to  fuse,  lime  or  flour  spar  as  a 
flux.  When  the  whole  is  well  fused,  I  skim  off  the  slag  and  tap  the  fur- 
nace into  sand.  The  product  thus  run  out  I  have  generSly  found  to  be  fit 
for  the  refining  furnace,  and  I  subsequently  refine  it  in  the  usual  manner; 
but  if,  as  in  practice  wUl  sometimes  happen,  a  small  portion  of  the  product 
should  be  regulus,  this  regulus,  which  is  rich  in  copper,  I  roast  and  after- 
wards refine.  The  slag  skimmed  off  as  above  contains  copper,  and  may  be 
^  employed  as  usual  with  charges  in  the  ore  furnace  as  a  flux." 

Iron, — ^Three  patents  have  been  granted  for  obtaining  iron  from  the 
ores— one  of  which  was  a  re-issue  of  a  former  patent,  and  therefore  doei 
not  require  notice. 

The  first  of  these  patents  is  for  reducinff  ores  in  the  •rdinary  cupola  fur- 
nace, and  consists  of  little  else  than  the  addition  of  a  constant  jet  of  steun 
upon  the  mass,  while  undergoing  the  process  usual  in^uch  furnaces.  The 
patentee  considers  the  improvement  which  he  has  made  of  great  importance, 
out  it  has  not  yet  been  thoroughly  tested. 

The  other  patent  under  this  head,  is  for  a  mode  of  producing  malleable 
bar  iron  directly  from  the  ore.  The  process  and  "apparatus  heretofore  r«^ 
sorted  to  in  bloomeries,'for  preparing  the  loup  or  bloom  for  the  trip-hammer, 
'  are  attended  with  many  disadvantages.  The  forge  fire  is  such  that  all  the 
ore  and  other  materials  for  the  loup  cannot  be  placed  upon  it  at  once — but 
as  lar^e  a  mass  as  can  be  accommodated  is  placed  upon  the  fire,  and  as  the 
impunties  are  driven  off,  and  the  mass  dimmishes,  another  portion  of  the 
ore  and  other  materials  are  added,  and  this  is  repeated  until  the  loup  is  form- 
ed and  prepared  for  the  hammer.  In  this  process,  as  the  forge  is  open  on 
all  sides,  it  will  be  perceived  that,  the  outside  of  the  mass  is  constantly  ex- 
posed to  the  atmosphere,  which  cools  the  mass,and  otherwise  much  retards 
the  process,  rendering  much  time  and  fuel  necessary^-and  as  the  mass  is 
partially  reduced,  the  addition  of  coki  materials  produces  a  similar  efieot. 
These  new  materials  require  additional  time  for  reduction,  and  the  same  b 
true  of  the  succeeding  additions,  and  it  is  therefore  evident  that  those  por- 
iioj^  of  the  ore,  which  wert  earliest  placed  upon  the  fire,  are  kept  there 
much  longer  than  is  necessary,  and  are  in  danger  of  receiving  injury  there- 
from, and  tlie  incongruous  mais  is  with  great  difficulty  brought  iuto  the 
same  condition,  and  prepared  for  the  hammer. 

To  obviate  these  inconveniences,  the  patentee  in  question  prepares  a 
cl6se  chamber  for  the  reception  of  the  charge,  and  of  sufficient  size  to  re- 
ceive 4he  whole  charge  at  once;  the  upper  part  of  the  charge  is  supported, 
in  some  degree,  by  moveable  bars  extending  across  the  chamber,  and  there 
suitable  doors  whicdi  may  be  opoti^d  whes  necessary,  for  ihe  xece| 
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of  the  charge,  for  tlie  workiiiff  of  the^Ioup,  and  for  removiDg  it  when  ready 
for  the  hanuner.  When  the  loup  is  nearly  reduced,  a  new  charge  may  be 
introduced,  and  made  to  rest  upon  the  bars  above  mentioned,  so  as  to  re- 
ceive all  the  benefit  derivable  from  the  heat  which  would  otherwise  be  lost. 
The  advantages  of  these  improvements  appear  obvious,  and  they  are 
said  to  be  in  successful  operation,  effecting  a  great  saving  of  time  and  fuel, 
and  increasing  the  quantity  and  inproving  the  quality  of  the  iron* 

Steel. — Letters  patent  have  been  granted  for  improvements  in  ovens  or 
furnaces  for  the  manufacture  of  steel.  The  improvement  consists  in  so  ar- 
ranging the  flues  about  the  oven,  that  the  heat  shall  be  more  equally  and 
directly  applied  and  economised.  ITie  oven  and  furnace  do  not  greatly, 
differ  from  those  in  use,  but  every  improvement  in  this  branch  of  manufac- 
tures is  important — and  the  invention  in  question  seems  calculated  to  produce 
favorable  results.  , 

A  few  patents  have  been  granted  for  improvements  in  furnaces  and  forges 
within  the  year,  but  they  are  unimportant.  ^ 

Letters  pat^t  have  also  been  granted  for  an  improvement  in~  welding  cast 
iron  to  steel  or  wrought  iron.  The  general  principle  upon  which  this  mode 
of  welding  is  eflected  has  long  been  known  and  reduced  to  practice — and 
the  patent  in  question  was  granted  for  a  slight  improvement  in  the  mode  of 
applying  the  cast  iron. 

An  ingenious  and  convenient  mode  of  moulding  and  casting  door  plates 
has  been  patented  within  the  year.  -The  improvement  is  in  the  pattern. 
The  pattern,  except  the  letters,  is  in  one  piece,  having  the  general  form  of 
the  plate ;  but  so  constructed  that  blocks,  having  each  one  of  Ihe  letters  of 
the  alphabet  upon  it,  or  a  blank,  can  be  slipped  m  and  changed  at  pleasure*, 
making  a  complete  pattern  for  the  plate  and  name  required ;  and  immediately  . 
after  use  the  letter  blocks  can  be  changed,  and  me  pattern  prepared  for 
another  name.     The  convenience  of  this  device  is  obvious. 

Boiling. — Letters  patent  have  been  orrantcd  for  improved  machinery  for 
twisting  and  rolling  iron  into  bars.  The  process  of  manufacture,  and  ad- 
vantages of  this  kmd  of  iron,  as  well  as  Uie  nature  of  the  machinery  used 
in  its  manufacture,  are  fully  set  forth  in  the  following  extract : 

"In  the  manufacture  of  iron,  either  by  rolling  or  hammering,  the  fibres , 
are  all  drawn  longitudinally,  which,  for  me  raib  of  rail  roads,  for  the  tires 
of  rail  road  wheeS,  and  a  variety  of  other  purposes,  renders  it  liable  to  break 
off  in  thin  leaves  or  scales,  or  to  split  lengthwise,  {his  state  of  things  being 
common  in  the  two  instances  specified.  The  object  of  my  invention  is  to 
treat  the  iron,  either  in  the  original  manufacture  thereof,  or  afterwards,  as 
to  avoid  this  defect,  and  thereby  render  the  iron  for  these  purposes  more 
durable,  by  laying  the  fibres  in  such  form  and  direction  as  to  prevent  it  from 
scaling  off  or  splitting;  and  my  invention  consists  in  twisting  the  iron,  in, 
or  before,  or  after  the  operation  of  rolling  or  hammering,  so  that  the  fibres 
shall  wind  around  one  another,  in  manner  somewhat  similar  to  the  fibres  of 
hemp  in  a  twisted  rope  or  strand. 

"And  the  second  part  of  my  invention  relates  to  th6  machinery  by  which 
1  carry  into  effect  my  improved  process,  and  consists  in  combining  two  or 
more  seta  of  rollers,  one  or  both  of  which  are  to  be  draw  rollers,  and  dne 
set  turning  in  the  usual  permanent  bearings,  and  the  other  set  or  sets  work- 
ing in  a  £nme  or  chuck  that  rotates  on  an  axis  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  oi 
flie  rollers  to  twist  the  bar  of  iron  between  the  two  sets  of  rollers.  To  en 
.  Ue  SBf  one  skilled  in  the  art  to  apply  my  improved  process  of  treating 
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iron,  and  to  construct  and  use  the  machine  which  I  haye  invented  therefor, 
P  will  desirfribG  Ae  mode  of  procedure  ^^ich  I  have  essayed  as  >vell  as  the 
mannfer  of  constructing  and  using  the  Machine  therefor.  ' 

*'Th^  bloom  of  iron,  or  a  bar  previously  fonned,  is  taken  while  in  a 
heated  state,  and  twisted  .while  undergoing  the  operation  of  hammering, 
which  may  b^  done  by  securing  one  end  of  the  bloom  or  bar  in  a  clamp  and 
rotating  it  while  the  hammer  rests  on  the  other  end,  or  By  securing  the  two 
ends  in  separate  clamps  and  turning  one  of  them,  or  both,  in  opposite  di- 
rections until  the  required -t^vist  has  been  given  and  then  subjecting  it  to  the 
operation  of  hammering.  But  when  the  bar  is  to  be  drawn  by  rouing,  it  is 
to  undergo  the  operation  of  twisting  while  passing  between  the  rollers,  or 
after  it  has  passed  between  one  set  and  befor^t  passes  between  the  second 
set.  And  when  it  is  twisted  on  its  way  to  the  rollers  one  end  of  the  bar 
may  be  secured  to  a  clamp,  which  is  to  be  rotated  as  the  bar  passes  be- 
tween the  draw  rollers. 

"As  the  bars  thus  prepared  are  in  most  instances  to  be  re-werked  to  re- 
ceive the  required  form  or  forms,  according  to  the  pui^oses  to  which  they 
are  to  be  applied,  it  will  be  evident  that  they  jnay  be  twisted  as  they  pass 
» from  the  hammer  or  the  rollers,  instead  of  giving  the  twist  before  the  ham- 
mering or  rolling;  and  to  effect  this  the  ena  of  the  bar  may  be  clamped  as 
it  leaves  the  hammer  or  rollers,  and  the  required  tjvist  giren;  but  it  is 
better  to  give  the  t^^ast  before  the  iron  has  undergone  tne  operation  of 
.  rolling  or  hamttierihg,  as  it  is  then  more  highly  heated,  and  the  fibres  will 
ndt  be  so  severely  strained  as  they  would  be  after  the  metal  has  been  partly 
cooled. 

**  When  iron  has  been  treated  and  worked  according  to  this  process  the 
fibres  instead  of  runriihg  in  the  bar  longittldinarilV  in  straight  lines,  will 
run  in  the  direction  of  a  helix,  gradually  approacning  to  a  straight  line 
from  the  circuniference  to  the  axis  of  the  bar,  so  that  when  used  for  making 
tires,  or  for  other  analogous  purposes,  the  bar  wfll  be  prevented  ftont 
spjittinff  along  its  length  by  the  tenacity  of  the  fibres  which  cross  the  bar 
in  tlie  dirfeclion  of  a  helix  instead  of  the  mere  adhesion  of  the  fibres  to- 
gether; and  when  Used  for  the  rails  of  rail  roads  or  similar  purposes, 
none  of  the  fibres  can  be  separatee!  from  the  mass  longitudinally,  as  hereto- 
fore, nor  can  the  iron  be  stripped  otf  in  sQales,  until  the  fibres  have  been 
cut  off  on  each  side,  for  by  their  direction  they  pass  diagonally  from  one 
side  over  the  surface  and  down  the  Other  side,  >vhefeby  they  are  completely  ' 
tied  together." 

Letters  patent  have  also  been  granted  for  forming  pen  barrels  by  drawing-  - ' 
a  ptotess  similar  to  that  of  making  N^ii'e :  and  another  for  forming  horse 
shoes  with  dies,  &c.     The  novelty  in  both  th^se  patents  is  very  sli^t,  and 
d5es  not  require  particular  attentibn. 

^Fifei.'— Within  the  last  year  letters  patent  have  been  granted" for  a  ma- 
cKine  for  cutting  files.  It  is  soJnewhat  complicated,  and  cannot  well  be  de- 
scribed m  this  plac^.  The  cutting  is  not  e8fe<5ted  by  blows  but  by  pressure, 
and  the  object  of  the  patentee  is.  to  increase. the  pressufe  upon  th6  chisels, 
in  prt)portion  to  the  resistance  ^et  with,  \<rh^the'r  the  resistance  arise  from 
a  variety  of  width,  6r  hardness  of  the  blank.  The?  varied  resistances  arising 
from  differences  of  width  of  the  blank,  as  there  is  a  regularity  b  the  shape 
of  the  file,  are  easily  mef;  but  those  which  arise  from  its  varj'ing  hardness, 
as,  it  is  not* known  at  wh&t  points  they  will  occur,  arc  very  aifflc\ilt  to  coi\- 
teiid  with  by  any  machinery  at  present  known'.  ,  "^ 
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spiral  Knives. — Two  patents  have  been  granted  for  machinery  for  grind- 
ing  spiral  knives^-one  of  which  was  a  re-issue  and  has  heretofore  beea 
noticed.  Tiie  other  machine  gdnds  the  knives  in  the  direction  of  their 
length  while  attaclied  to  the  sUKk — the  stock  traversing  endwise,  and  the 
shaft  of  the  grinder  as  it  revolves  having  a  vibrating  endwise  motion  to  pre- 
serve the  smoothness  of  the  surface  of  the  stone.  As  a  \^a8t  number  o(  these 
knives  are  in  use  in  every  part  of  the  country  for  various  purposes,  this  ou- 
'  chine  promi^s  great  ussfuhvess. 

Sheet  Metals — Several  paUnts  have  J>een  glinted  within  the  year  for  the 
unpitovements  in  the  machinery  for  workings,  in  sheet  metal.  This  class  of 
machiaery  is  of  a  simple  character  and  much  has  heretofore  been  doneto  Im- 
prove it.  Laule  therefore  remains  to  be  done  except  to  re6ne  and  perfect  (he 
various  parts  of  the  machine  without  very  prominent  changes  of  principle — 
and  although  these  refinements  are  often  of  great  practiced  usefulness — yet 
it  does  not  appear  necessary  in  this  place  to  go  into  a  minute  description  of 
theiii.  Sucfi  should  be  reserved  for  inventions  of  a  more  striking  and  ori- 
ginal character. 

Letters  patent  have  been  gran^  for  an  improved  machine  for  settitigand 
filing  saws*  The  machine  possesses  merit,  but  it  would  be  difl^cult  in  this 
place,  without  drawings,,  lo  give  an  idea,  of  its  operation. 

Letters  patenj^ave  also  h^n  granted  for  a  portable  machine  for  phttinfi^ 
metals.  ^\m  macLiue  dif&rs  hut  little  in  principle  lipom  the  maolunes  al- 
ready in  use,  but  its  pprtable  character  is  sucn  as  to  give  it  peculiar  advan- 
Cages  and  cause  it  to  be  used  ia  shops  and  factories  where  other  planiag  ' 
machines  are  already  to  be  found.  It  is  susceptible  of  bein^  attached  tem- 
porarily to  a  bencli  at  any  de^rable  point,  or  directly  to  the  thing^  to  be  ope- 
rated upon,  whjsre  it  performs  its  duty  and  may  afterwards  be  removed  to 
.  any  other  place,  where  it  may  be  needed.  It  wUl  readily  be  perceived  that 
this  machine,  is  an  important  auxiliary  to  ordinary  planing  maohines;  and 
its  great  usefulness  in  machine  shops  genJerally  is  equally  obvious. 

Trip  Hammers. — Three  paints  have  been  lopraoted  withm  the  year  fpt 
iinprovements  im  trip  liaj;n^iers — oae  of  which  is  a  re- issue  of  a  patent  al- 
ready noticed  in  former  ne^ports,  andjanolhel  for  additional  improvemenls  cf 
the  same.  The  hammer  i^  question  is  attached  directly  to  the  piston  rod  of 
.  the  steam  engine  which  op^rat^  it  The  thickxieas  of  the  mass  to  be  ham- 
mered,  or  other  considerations  may  render  it  desirable  that  the  hammer 
shoald  rise  h^ber  ^t  one  strpke  than  at  anoth^r^^^-this  variation  of  stroke  is 
r^ulated  by  the'  opening  of  the  eduction  valve  of  the  steam  cylinder.  This 
Tslve  may  he  operated  by  liand  or  by  the  madiine  itself-— and  the  additipnal 
improvement  al>ove  mentioned  has  rderence  to  Ihe  operation  of  ^  tlie  ^ve 
by  the  maohine.  The  viJve  is  controlled  by  a  series  of  sprmgs  which 
jif  their  turn  are  controlled  by  a  kind  of  trigger  attached  to  d^  piston  rod. 
When  the  hammer  strikes,  the  mqmentum  of  the  heavy  end  of  the  trigger 
causes  it  to  descend — elevating  its  short  end  and  forcing  it  against  thd  ma- 
chiueiy  which  closes  the  eduction  valve,  and  the  hammer  is  immediately 
raised.  The  machinery  is  conveniently  adjustable.  As  the  hamnier  arises 
carrying  the  trigger  with  it*— when  it  arrives  at  the  point  to  which  by  the  ad- 
justment it  is  intended  to  rise,  the  short  end  of  the  trigger  strikes  a  pinthrow^ 
mg  u]^  its  long  end  and  relieving  the  parts  which'have  held  t(}e  valve'  cloeed, 
upon  which  the  valve  opens,  the  steam  escapes  and  the  hammer  falls — the 
trigger  remaining  in  the  same  position  till  the  hammer  strikes — when  the 
momentum  of  the  long  end  of  the  trigger  causes  it  to  descend  and  close  the 
eduction  valve  as  before.     The  device  is  ir>genious  and. useful,  rendering 
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the  machine  not  only  self-acting  but  easily  giving  any  desirable  variety  of 
stroke.  -  '  " 

The  other  trip  hammer  for  which  lettera  patent  were  granted,  has  tfie 
geneml  appearance  of  the  ordinary  trip  hammer,  being  attached  to  a  leter 
or  handle  working  upon  trunions.  Thi^  hammer  is  operated  by  steam — 
and  the  valves  and  other  parts  are  so  arranged  that  the  attendant  can  rceU'* 
late  or  immediately  arrest  the  action  of  the  hammer  at  every  point.  The 
spring  which  aids  to  throw  down  the  hammer  after  it  is  raised  is  a  stean^ 
spring  communicating  wPth  ihe  boiler,  thus  increasing  in  streng^i  in  propor- 
tion to  the  power  operating  oo  tlie  hammer.  The  apparatus  appears  suffi- 
ciently simple  and  efficient,  and  will  doubtless  be  found  useful. 

Thob. — Letters  patent  have  been  granted  for  several  inventions  under  this 
head,  comprehending  hammers,  chisels,  wrenches,  augers,  bit  stocks,  drills, 
&c.  These  patents  generally  do  not  require  particular  description,  but  one 
or  two  of  them  desei-ve  notice.'  The  improvement  in  augers  aCove-men- 
tioned  consists  in  a  modification-of  the  twist.  All  who  are  acquainted  \vith 
boring  are  aware  that  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  be  overcome  arises  from 
the  clogging  of  the  chips,  whicli  oflen  renders  it  necessary  to  withdraw  the 
auger  for  clearing.  Many  devices  have  been  resorted  to,  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  the  auger  to  clear  itself,  and  with  m<Mre  or  less  success.  The  plan 
adopted  by  the  patentee  is  to  add  to  the  other  improvemettte  a  constant  vari- 
ation in  the  twist — ao  as  to  leave  greater  space  between  the  threads  for  the 
chips  at  the  upper  epd  of  the  twist  than  at  the  lower.  Thus  the  chips 
being  less  compressed  will  the  more  readily  rise  and  the^auger  will  clear 
itself. 

The  bit-stock  mentioned  above  as  patented,  is  in  its  general  character  and 
a{q)earance  like  those  in  common  use.  The  bit  when  set  in  the  stock  is 
usuaUy  held  by  a  sjpnng  catch.  Although  this  catch  is  in  ^^eneral  sufficient 
to  prevent  the  bit  from  falling  out,  yet  it  does  not  hold  it  firmly — (he  bit 
readily  shaking  in  the  socket.  Instead  of  this  spring  catch  therefore  the 
patentee  uses  a  ring,  which  may  be  turned  by  the  thumb  and  finger  on  the 
stock,  having  a  portion  at  the  thread  of  a  screw  on  the  interior,  which  as  it 
18  tamed,  catches  into  the  notch  in  the  shank  of  tlie  bit — at  once  holding  it 
and  drawnig  i(  tighi  up  to  the  shoulder  where  it  becomes  immovable. 
'  MeCaUic  Ptjoe^^Two  patents  have  been  granted  for  Improvements  in  the^ 
•  manu/hctitfe  of  metallic  pipe.  The  first  for  improvements  in  machineiv 
for  welding  iron  pipe  much  resembles  some  that  have  been  used  before.  It 
need  not  here  be  described.  It  presents  but  liule  novelty,  though  that  little 
.appears  to  be  hnportant.  It  has  been  patented  in  England  and  may  be 
found  described  in  the  Englisli  journals. 

The  otber  patent  is  for  improvements  in  machinery  for  making  pipe  of 
lead  or  other  similar  metal.  One  of  the  most  approved  modes  of  manufac- 
turing; lend  pipe — introduced  btit  a  few  years  ago — is'  to  place  the  melted 
lead  IB  a.  strong  cylinder  having  a  die  and  core  of  proper  dimensions  for  the 
exterior  and  interior  of  the  pipe — the  core  being  supported  by  a  bridge  at 
the  mouth  of  the  die.  At  the  other  end  of  the  c^inder  is  a  piston  operated 
by  an  hydraulic  press.  After  the  metal  has  been  allowed  to  "set,''the 
power  of  the  press  is  brought  upon  the  piston,  and  the  lead  is  fqrced  for- 
ward through  .tlie  bridge  whi^h  separatesjt  into  several  parts,  which  by  tlje 
great  pressure  applied- re-unite  and  pass  out  of  the  cylinder  between  the  die 
and  the  core  in  the  fonn  of  pipe.  No  more  effective  and  satisfactory  mode 
of  manufacturing  lead  pipe  has  heretofore  been  known.  '  But  it  is  subject 
,  to  one  great  objection.      The  power  required  is  almost  incredible,  and  it  is 
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with  g^at  difficulty  that  the  parts  can  be  made  o£  auff  cient  strenc^  fo  resitrt 
the  force  appli^.  Anvimprovementtherefere^ipon  this  kind  of  machinery 
which  will  cause  it  to  oe  eflFective  with  diminished  force  is  of  primary. im- 
portance. The  lead  when  ^^set"  has  not  acquired  its  usual  hardness— 4)ut 
IB  so  nearly  a  semi-fluid  that  great  pressure  upon  it  by  the  piston  causes  the 
lead  to  press  in  all  directions — ^like  a  fluid  with  nearly  equal  force.  The 
pressure  therefore  of  the  lead  upon  the  sides  of  the  cylinder  is  nearly  equal 
to  the  pressure  of  the  piston — and  when  we  consider  the  immense  power- 
appliecf,  and  that  the  whole  mass  must  be  forced  forward  until  4t  has  passed 
throu^  the  die — the  resistance  arising  from  the  friction  of  the  mass  moving 
along  the  sides  of  the  cylinder  will  readily  be  understood  to  be  one  of  the 
0k)st  serious  obstacles  to  be  overcome.  The  invention  in  question  entirely 
obviates  the  necessity  of  forcing  the  mass  forwards,  and  therefore  avoids 
the  greatest  obstacle  heretofore  encountered ;  and  this  is  done  by  an  im- 
provement of  the  simplest  character.  The  die  indtead  of  being  placed  as 
heretofore  in  the  head  of  the  cylinder,  requiring  the  lead  to  be  forced  along 
the  sides  of  the  cylinder  to  it — ^is  placed  in  the  piston  head  and  moved  for- 
ward upon  the  lead — so  that  the  mass  of  lead — relatively  to  the  cylinder — 
has  no  motion  and  consequently  makes  no  friction  nor  resistance — and  all 
the  power  required  is  simply  that  which  is  necessary  to  cause  the  lead  to 
pass  out  between  the  die  and  core-to  form  the  pipe.  This  improvement  is 
of  very  great  importancCj  as  it  brings  relief  to  lead  pipe  machinery  at  the 
very  point  where  it  was  most  seriously  needed.  There  are  other  incidents 
and  minor  advantages,  possessed  by  this  machine  over  others,  which  will 
be  easily  understood  juid  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  set  forth. 

Letters  patent  have  been  granted  within  the  year  for  a  tj'pe  machine  for 
the  manufacture  of  type  from  malleable  metal.  This  machine  in  its  general 
characteristics  is  like  a  nail  or  spike  machine'  It  roles  the  wire  into  a  flat 
rod  which  is  received  into  proper  dies  where  it  is  held,  cut  off,  and  punched 
into  the  general  form  of  type,  and  a  die  of  proper  form  resembling  a  header 
die  is  brought  up  against  ike  end  of  it  forming  the  required  letter — when, 
it  is  discharged  and  another  blaak  received.  Those  acquainted  with  spike 
machiBery  will  easily  understand  the  modifications  necessary  for  forming 
^rpe,  and  that  there  would  be  but  little  novelty  in  «uch  a  machine. 

Two  patents  have  been  jgranted  for  improvements  in  rivets,  for  uniting 
die  parts  q[  bands  for  pulhes.  The  object  of  on^  improvement  being  to 
prevent  the  band  from  slipping  at  the  point  of  union,  by  an  improved  form 
of  the  rivet  head,  and  the  other  to  give  a  novel  form  to  the  shank  to  pre-, 
serve  the  stren^h  of  the  band,  at  that  point.  Both  improvements  are  slight 
in  Ihemsdves,  out  seem  to  prottiisd  useful  results. 

A  patent  has  been  granted  for  improvements  in  machinery  for  manufEio* 
taring  metallic  suspender  buttons.  The  blanks  are  put  into  this  machine 
and  without  further  handling  the  parts  are  punchedy  placed  together  and. 
finished.  This- machine  n^nifests  considerable  ingenuity  but  could  not  in. 
diis  -ptuce  be  intelligibly  described.  "         i 

One  patent  Jias  been  granted  for  dies  for  cutting  the  threads  of  screws 
on  screw  bolts.  These  dies  have  a  series  of  teeth  each  calculated  to  cut  a 
little  deeper  than  the  preceding,  and  in  proper  form  for  cutting  the  grooves 
between  the  threads.  The  teeth  are  formed  at  such  distances  apart  as  to 
follow  each  in  the^  trace  of  the  other  as  the  cutting  proceeds  and  the  blahk 
advances.  The  teeth  are  cut  away  back  of  their  points  to  allow  the  edgei' 
or  points  only  to  t^uch  the  Uank^  ai^d  an  ample  ttucoat  is  made  forlhe'dis* 
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ohargie  oif  the  ehips.  Th6  die  is  made  in  one  piece  and  cuts  the  largest 
ttrena  with  great  perfection  ^awd  by  the  application  of  a  moderate  degree  of 
power. 

By  reference  to  my  last  report  it  will  be  percdved  that  the  number  of 
improvements  in  screw  and  nail  machines  patented  the  nast  year,  bears  but 
a  small  .proportion  to  those  patented  in  1 846 ;  but  it  should  be  remarked  that 
a  great  number  of  applications  in  this  elaas  are  pendit^,  which  it  has  been, 
impossible  to  reach,  bat  which  will  soim  come  up  for  exanninatton. 
,  Locks,  fastening's  and  hUiges. — Somertwenty  yjatenls  have  been  granted 
the  past  year  for  improvements  in  the  above  subdiviaons,  but  I  mtist  confine 
my  remarks  to  but  few  of  them.  Some  are  complicate,  ar.d  cannot  here 
bei  described.  Others  resemble  devices  heretofore  in  use,  so  nearly  that  a 
description  is  unnecessary. 

One  of  these  patents  is  for  a  '^  chronometric  lock,"  to  be  used  when  it  is 
only  necessaiy  to  open  whatever  is  secured  by  it,  at  stated  periods.  Such 
locks  have  Jong  been  in  use  to  a  limited  extend,  and  have  a  time  piece  so 
connected  with  tliem  as  to  operate  upon  some  part  of  the  lock,  at  the  ap- 
pointed time,  in  such  manner  as  to  allow  the  bolt  to  be  withdrawn,  which 
cannot  be  done  at  any  time  before  that  at  which  the  piece  is  set.  The 
patent  in  question  was  therefore  granted  f»r  a  modification  of  those  hereto- 
fore in  use,  and  presents  but  little  novelty,  and  with  the  foregping  remaika 
will  be  sufficiently  understood  by  a  perusal  of  the  claim. 

Several  patents  have^been  granted  for  improved  fastenings  for  window 
blinds — some  of  them  are  for  catches,  very  nearly  allied  to  tliose  formerly  in 
common  use,  but  more  simple  and  compact.     QtUens  are  for'improveinents 
placed  upon  hinges  for  the  JBame  purpose,  so  combined  ^as  to  hola  the  blind 

S\^n  or  shut  unthout  causing  strain  upon  the  point  of  the  hinge.  One  of 
em,  for  fastening  the  blind  open,  has  a  catch  attached  to  the  wall  at  the 
otiter  edge  of  the  blind,  a  latch  is  attached  to  the  blind,  at  the  proper  point 
to  enter  the  catch,  and  the  hinge  is  so  constructed  that  the  blind  ridess  as  it  ig. 
m)ehed  sufficiendy  to  elevate  the  latch  over  the  catch  in  tlie  tvall,  and  when 
fully  open  falls,  dropping  the  latch  into  the  catch,  rendering  it  impossible  to 
unfasten  the  bhnd  without  lifting  it  up.  To  the  hinge  there  is .  j*ached  a* 
l«ver  by  which  the  blind  may  be  elevated  whenever  it  vi  desnrable  to  dose 
it.  This  niode  of  fasterfing  is  very  effective  an  J  places  the  strain  at  those 
fknhts  xV^ere  K  can  be  resisted  xiith  least  injury  to  tne  parts. 

Patents  'have  also  beefi  -granted  for  improvements  in  latches,  knobs,  d:c., 
fbr  doiirs,  and  for  sevend  devices  for  opening  and  closing  thenv,  but,  without 
particularly  describing  these,  I  must  hasten  to  tlie  next  class  under  my 
cfeaige. 

As  tlie  business  of  my  desk  is  six  months  in  arrears,  it  will  be  evident  Aoi 
the  fonegoing  does  not,  by  imy  n>eans,  present  tin  adequate  idea  of  the  vast 
extent  afid  variety  of  inventions  in  mekilurgy,  and  manufactures  hi  metal% 
^eloped  within  the  past  year — nor  will  it  be  possible,  for  the  same  reason, 
to  do  justice  to  any  of  the  classes  which  remain  Xd  be  discussed ;  but  I  shall 
be  obftged  to  limit  myself  to  the  unsatislhctory  shadowings  which  may  b« 
derived  fh>m  imfinished  investigolions. 

FIBROUS  AND  TEXTILE  SUBSTANCES  AND  FABRICS. 

Ittiprovemente  are  rapidly  progressing  in  tlm  extensive  class  of  mamifac- 
UH^ai^l  in  the  complicated  and  almost  infinitely  diversified  machineiy  devo- 
ted thereto.     Some  evidence  of  ibis  pmgress  is  furnished  by  the  applications 
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which  have  been  examined  and  ihe  patents  which  have  been  granted.  It 
is  unnecessary  in  this  place  to  emimerate  the  various  subdivinons  of  this 
class — they  will  appear  in  the  course  of  its  cmalysis. 

Hemp  Brakers. — Two  patents  have  been  ej^anted  within  the  year  for 
knprovements  in  hemp  brakers,  neither  of  whicn  jpresent  any  very  striking 
novelty.  Much  ingenuity  has  heretofore  been  exercised,  and  perhaps  many 
machines  have  been  constructed  upon  sound  princij^es.  But  the  separation.' 
of  the  fibres  of  hemp  and  flax  from  the  wood/  part  of  the  stalk  without 
breaking  and  injuring  the  fibre,  is  a  task  of  great  difficulty.  When  the 
machines  heretofore  known  are  used,  it  is  perceived  that  more  o^less  of  the, 
fibres  are  broken  and  become  '^  tow,"  and  henc^  the  constant  exertions  oo 
the  part  of  inventors  to  make  improvements  which  afaall  avoid  this  result ; 
and  very  slight  ehanges  are  often  of  great  importance.  At  the  point  wbece 
the  hemp  is  broken,  it  is  important  that  it  should  not  be  rubbed  or  drawn 
across  an  edge,  but  aAer  it  is  well  broken,  so  that  the  hard  part  is  loosened 
from  the  fibres  it  may  be  slightly  rubbed  without  much  injury.  One  of  the 
pcOents  above  alluded  to,  has  for  its  object  the  breaking  of  the  hemp  over  a 
rest  by  a  beater,  and  then  drawing  the  broken  part  immediatelv  away  from 
the  breaking  wheel  by  the  action  of  two  beater  wheels,  which  shake  out  the 
hard  fragments  without  allowing  the  hemp  to  touch  ihe  breaker  wheel,  tbu« 
breaking  and  cleaning  at  once,  and,  as^the  inventor  contends,  without  the 
usual  injury  to  the  fibres. 

The  other  improvement  is  upon  the  old  fasliioned  brake  which  breakes 
the  hemp  or  flax,  by  placing  it  on  a  series  oi  stationary  blades  and  passing 
a  set  of  moveable  blades  between  them,  carrying  the  flax  or  hemp  ak)ng  ana 
breakin£^  it.  The  invention  has  reference  principally  to  the.  easy  introduc- 
tion and  withdrawal  of  the  hemp  or  flax  in  the  process  of  breaking. 

Cleaning  Cotton. — Three  patents  h&ve  been  granted  during  (he  year  fbi 
improvements  in  machinery  for  cleaning  cotton.  One  of  these  is  for  a  slight 
wprovement  upon  a  machine  heretofore  patented  by  the  same  inventor. 
It  doe^  not  afled  the  g^eral  character  of  the  machine  but  extends  simfdy 
to  the  beaters  which  are  of  wire  gauze.  A  perusal  of  the  claim  is  sufiScient 
for  an  understanding  of  the  invention. 

In  many  machines  for  cleam'ng  cotton,  the  principal  parti  are  a  hoUfW 
cone  in  nearly  a  horizontal  position,  with  anoth^  cone  working  withuaiit]« 
and  havinj^  t>eaters  upon  its  exterior  for  beating  out  the  impurities  Tlom 
cotton  is  admitted  at  the  small  end  of  the  machine,  and  as  it  is  cleaned 
passes  towards  the  other  end  where  it  is  discharged.  In  ope  of  this  class  of 
machines  patented  within  the  year  the  beaters  are  so  arranged  in  an  inclined 
position  upon  tlie  exterior  of  the.  inner  cone,  that  while  they  clean  the  cotton 
in  the  usual  way,  they  operate  upon  it  in  the  manner  of  a  screw  and  carry 
it  steadily  towards  the  end  of  the  machine  where  it  is  discharged,  thus  seou 
ring  a  more  equal  and  regular  action  of  the  machine  upon  die  cotton. 

Burringj  Carding  and  Combing  Wool — Several  patents  have  beed 
granted  within  the  year  for  improvements  in^machincry  for  these  purposes. 
Tljere  has  within  a  few  years  come  into  use  a  buwringcylinder,  composed  of 
rings  upon  a  shaft  resembling  very  much  (he  saw-cylinder  of  a  cotton  gin, 
wim  inch'ned  notches,  cut  at  intervals,  in  the  outer  edges  of  the  rings  mus 
forming  tee^h  (o  hold  the  wool  while  the  buns  ore  beaten  oflT  by  a  beater 
working  nearly  in  contact  witHlhe  cylinder.  These  notches  in  the  first  ma- 
chine patented  were  formed  with  wide  throats,  wider  than  the  opening  lead-  ^ 
ing  to  (hem.  In  consequence  of  this  form,  it  is  said  that  the  wool  clogs  in 
the  notches,  and  after  being  burred  cannot  easily  be  removed,  and,  conse* 
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cfiieully,  the  usefulness  of  ihe  cylinder,  in  other  respects  well  calculated  to 
effect  its  object,  is  much  impaired.  This  difficulty  has  been  overcome  by 
making  the  notches  of  equal  width  from  the  mouth  to  tlie  throat,  by  which 
itnproveipent  the  cylinder  hplds  the  wool  as  well  as  before,  and  6t  the  proper 
tim^  is  easily  cleared. 

The  beater  used  on  these  machines  consists  of  a  cylinder  with  ribs  ex- 
teriding  out  from  its  outer  surface  for  beating  off  the  burrs — these  ribs  have 
been  placed  parallel  to  the  axis,  and  have  also  been  made  to  wind  spilally 
up(M)  its  surface.  To  th^  first  kind  of  ribs  objections  were  made,  which 
were  removed  by  the  second ;  but  while  this  removed  one  evil  it  was  said  to 
introduce  another— to  obviate  which,  and  still  retain  the  advantages  of  the 
spiral  or  inclined  ribs,  the  ribs  have  been  placed  in  zig-zag  directions  upon 
the  surface  of  the  beater  cylinder. 

A  mode  of  constructing  these  beaters — equally  applicable  to  the  stiaight, 
spiral  or  zig-zag  ribs — has  also  been  patented,  which  secures  to  the  beater 
gfeat  strength  and  lightness. 

Beateil^  formed  like  saw-cylinders  of  cotton-gins  have,  for  some  years  past, 
been  known  and  in  use — but  in  these  it  will  readily  be  perceived  that  when 
i$  operation  each  successive  tooth  follows  directly  in  the  track  of  the  prece- 
&iff — and  the  spaces  between  the  teeth  all  come  directly  after  each  other — 
,  cdid,  consequently,  the  action  of  the  b^ter  is  not  equal  upon  all  points  of 
the  burring  cylinder.  To  avoid  this  imperfection  the  beater  cyhnder  has 
been  made  solid,  and  grooves  cut  into  its  surface  spirally,  so  as  to  make  it  re- 
semble a  screw  with  sharp  threads.  Ltongitudinal  grooves  are  then  cut  in  the 
surface  of  die  cylinder  across  the  tlireads  already  mentioned,  forming  the 
whole  surface  into  teeth  and  spaces.  As  the  grooves  around  the  cylinder 
are  spiral,  it  is  readily  perceived,  that  each  tooth  as  the  cylinder  revolves  will 
fdUoW  the  space  left  between  the  two  preceding  teeth,  and  thus  the  action 
of  the  beater  upon  the  burring  cylinder  wi|l  be  equalized-  A  similar  im- 
provement for  feed  rollers, -for  this  kind  of  machinery,  has  been  patented 
\rithin  Xhe  year.  Other  improvements  in  burring  and  carding  machinery, 
have  been  made,  but  it  is  unnecessary  further  to  dwell  upon  diem,  especially 
as  it  woidd  be  difficult  to  render  them  intelligible  without  drawings. 

^Tbt  oiling  of  wool  for  carding,  heretofore  and  still  practised,  however  ne- 
eeesary,  is,  of  course,  objectionable,  in  coqsequence  of  its  influence  upon  the 
woven  fiftbric;  and  letters  patent  have  been  granted  within  the  year,  for  the 
Ujse  of  steaim  instead  of  oil  which^is  said  to  present  all  the  advantages  with- 
out any  of  the  inconveniences  of  oil. 

'  An  ingenious  and  useful  improvement  in  wool  combing  machines  has 
abo  been  patented.  To  obviate  Ijie  inconveniences  of  other  modes  of  con-* 
stKicdon,  the  comb  teeth  have  been  attached  to  belts  and  carried  forward 
add  arotmd  driving  puUi^  or  rollers.  These  belts,  owing  to  their  flexibil- 
ily,  furnish  an  imperfect  support  for  tire  teeth.  To  obviate  these  inconven- 
iences of  ihe  belt,  a  series  of  solid  inflexible  blocks,  folloAving  each  other 
closely,  have  been  substituted,  travelling  like  the  belt,  except  at  the  ends 
where,  without  tuming,  they  are  pushed  forward  into  die  field  of  action,  or 
in  like  manner  are  withdrawn  from  it.  This  improvement  secures  die  im 
portant  ends  of  firmness  and  perfect  paralleliim  df  (he  leetli. 

-  Cotton  Baltifig, — One  patent  has  been  granted  for  improvements  in  cot- 
ton  batting.  These  improvements  consist  in  placing  upon  the  bat  formed 
in  the  usual  way,  threads  at  short  intervals,,  both  lengthwise  and  crosswise 
of  the  bat,  for  die  purpose  of  giving  gteater  strength  to  the  batting;  and 
also  in  passing  the  batting,  prior  to  glazing,  between  rollers  moistened  with 
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water  or  other  thin  fluid.  The  batting  is  then  glazed  by  any  known  i>ro- 
"cess.  By  passing  the  batting  between  the  moistened  rollers,  and  then  sizing 
it,  a  remarkable  d^ee  of  strength  is  given  to  the  sized  surface;  and  by  the 
union  of  the  threads,  with  this  mode  of  sizing,  an  article  is  produced  which 
obviates  the  many  evils  which  have  heretofore  arisen  from  want  of  strengdi. 

Hois. — SeveraJ  patents  have  been  gjranted  for  improvements  in  machinery 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  hats.  This  manufacture  by  machinery  involves 
considerable  difficulty,  and  much  ingenuitv  has  been  exercised  upon  it  for 
many  years.  Machines  upon  correct  general  pqnciples  have  long  since  been 
constructed^  which,  presenting  slight  practical  difficulties,  have  failed  to  per- 
form, in  a  sufficiently  perfect  manner,  thd  duties  for  which  they  were  in- 
tended ;  and  it  is  but  recently  that  hat  bodies  have  been  producea  in  practi- 
cal perfection  by  inacliinery.  The  differences  between  some  of  the  ma- 
chines heretofore  known,  and  some  of  those  recently  patented,  are  very 
flight;  but  in  this  kind  of  machinery  these  slight  changes  often  constitute 
the  distinction  between  machines  utterly  useless  and  those  of  vast  utility. 
One  of  the  patents  above  alluded  to,  is  for  machinery.for  forming  or  placing 
the  fibres  for  the  hat  upon  the  prforated  cone,  so  that  they  shall  be  properly 
distributed  and  prepared  for  felting.  The  following  extract  will  sumcientfy 
set  forth  (he  characteristics  of  this  machine :        ^ 

"  Our  invention  is  for  improvements  on  tlxe  method  of  forming  hat  bodies 
by  throwing  the  fur  or  other  fibres  on  to  an  exhausted  perforated  cone  plac^ 
in  front  of  a  trunk  or  tunnel  which  receives  the  fur  from  the  rotating  brush 
or  picker,  and  guides  the  delivery  of  it  on  to  the  perforated  cone.  Our  fitfit 
improvement  consists  in  making  the  sides  of  this  trunk  of  thin  sheet  luetal, 
or  other  substance  which  can  be  readily  and  easily  bent  to  the  desired  foma, 
80  that  the  aperture  or  mouth  or  the  trunk  which  directs  the  deposit  of  the 
fur,  etc.,  on  to  the  perforated  cone  or  former,  can  be  changed  at  pleasure  to 
increase  or  decrease  the  deposit  of  fur  on  any  part  of  the  former,  as  it  ma^ 
be  desired,  to  increase  or  reduce  the  tliickness  of  any  pait  of  the  hal.  This 
object,  which  is  of  great  importance  in  the  manufacture  of  hats,  has  been 
attempted  by  providing  the  mouth  of  the  trunk  with  a  jointed  hood  whic^ 
can  be  depressed  or  elevated ;  but  it  is  found  in.  practice  that  this  does  not 
regulate  this  distribution  so  eflTectually  as  our  improved  method,  for  any  de- 
aired  curve  can  be  given  to  the  sides  to  give  a  gradual  enlargement  or  con- 
tracti<xi  to  any  part. 

«Our  second  improvement  consists  in  making  the  top  of  the  truok^o 
that  the  end  towaids  the  former  can  be  depressed  or  elevated. ai  plea&WB, 
the  back  end  being  the  ai^is  of  this  motion,  by  means  of  which  the  mouth 
of  the  trunk  can  be  adapted  to  any  size  of  former,  and  yet  have  the  top  ef 
the  trunk  present  an  unbroken  plane,  to  avoid  catching  and  retaining  tl^e 
fitves  or  the  forming  of  eddies  in  the  cui^ent  of  air  that  passes  through  tt^ 
trunk,  tending  to  interrupt  the  direct  pajssage  of  tlie  fibres  from  the  brush  to 
Uie  former.  The  top  being  so  formed  as  to  embrace  the  pliable  sides,  th^ 
the  upper  part  of  the  trunk  luay  always  be  of  the  same  size,  irrespective  of 
the  pooiiion  of  the  tqp. 

"  Our  third  improvement  consists  in  providing  lite  aperture  at  the  back 
of  the  trunk,  and  below  the  feed  rollers  and  brush,  with  a  valve  or  shutter, 
for  ihe-purpc^e  of  closing  the  aperture  to  prevent  the  passage  of  a  stroi^ 
cunent  of  air  through  the  trunk  at  the  commencement  of  each  operation, 
and  until  the  perforated  former  is  covered  with  a  film  of  fibres,  by  meatus 
of  which  the  forming  of  welts  or  air  bubbles  in  the  bat  is  eflTectually  pre- 
vented.    At  the  co^mmenceinciat  of  the  operation,  and  before  the  periora- 
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tionsr  in  the  former  are  partly  closed  by  the  depoait  of  fibres,  it  will  be  ob- 
fious  that  the  exhausting  fan  in  die  fonncr  will  produce  a  much  stronger 
current  of  air  through  tlie  tnmk  than  when  the  perforations  are  partly  closed, 
and  that  therefore  the  fibres  will  be  thrown  on  to  the  fonner  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  operation ;  this  it  is  found  by  e3q)erience  produces  coun- 
ter currents,  which  throw  up  the  first  film  of  fibres  from  the  surface  of  tlie 
former,  and  thus  forms  welts  (Jt  protuberances  which  are  very  injurious  to 
the  bat.  But  by  closing  the  aperture  at  the  back  of  the  trunk,  the  fibres 
are  at  first  deposited  by  a  gentle  current  and  pressure,  and  after  a  filiw  com- 
pletely surrounds  the  former,  the  opening  of  the  valve  or  shutter  admits 
the  cunent,  that  the  fibres  may  be  thrown  on  witli  more  force  to  complete 
the  bat. 

,"And  Qurfoiulh  improvement  consists  in  the  employment  of  one,  two,  or 
more  rollers,  covered  witli  cloth  or  like  substance,  below  the  feed  rollers,  the 
rotation  of  which,  in  connection  wiih  the  brush,  has  the  eflfect  to  brush, 
comb,  or  otherwise  straighten  the  fibres  before  they  ^re  thrown  by  the  brush 
pjid  carried  to  the  former.'' 

Another  of  the  above  mentioned  patents  ii  for  vimprovements  in  felting 
by  machinery.  The  hat  body  is  placed  upon  a  perforated  hollow  cone,  and 
another  hollow  coi^e  i?  placed  over  it.  Cloth  should  be  wrapped  around  the 
hat  body  prior  Jto  placing  tlie  outer  cone  upon  it.  Steam ^  is  then  admitted 
through  the  inner  perforated  cone  to  the  nat  body,  while  the  outer  cone  is 
connected  by  a  rod  to  a  short  crank  upon  a  revolving  shaft  which  gives  it  a 
vibrating  motion  on  its  axis,  which  effects  the  operation  of  felting. 

Aripther  of  tlie  abov^  patents  is  for  an  apparatus  for  forming  the  brims 
of  hats  in  linidhing,  and  is  made  adjustable  so  as  to  adapt  it  to  diflTerent  sizes 

*  of  hats  and  brims. 

The  last  which  I  shall  mention,  is  a  patent  for  an  apparatus  for  stretching 
li^e  tips  pf  hats  preparatorv  to  blocking.  It  consists  mafnly  of  a  series  of 
levers  placed  around  a  circle,  their  upper  ends  resting  together  and^forming 
Bomething  tike  the  frustum  of  a  cone.  The  hat  body,  after  felting,  is  plated 
-upon  these  levers,  the  tip  resting  upon  their  ends,  when  by  pressing  a  tred- 
dte  or  lever  connected  with  iliem  the  ends  of  the  levers  are  thrown  out, 
fltretching  die  tip  to  the  degree  d^red. 

Spinning. — ^A  patent  has  been  granted  witliin  the  year  for  improvements 
in  .machiqery  for  doubling  and  twisting  thread.  In  this  macliine  the  bdb- 
l^ins  with  the  thread  to  be  doubled  and  twisted  are  placed  upon  spindles  .or 
■Jims  upon  a  stationary  frame,  (he  ends  of  tlie  threads  arc  attached  to  a  bar 
resting  for  the  time  being  agiinst  rests  on  the  frame,  the  loops  of  thread  be- 
'twcen  the  bobbins  and  the  bar  are  passed  over  hooks  upon  a  travelling  ctJu-- 

•  riage.  The  carrij^e  is  then  run  back  the  proper  distance  for  the  length  of 
the  UircatJ  required,  drawing  the  thread  from  tlie  bobbins,  and  as  the  ends 
of  the  threads  are  attached  to  the  stationary  bar  upon  the  frc^me  they  are  of 

^-course  doubled.  Each  of  the  hooks  in  question  has  a  pulley  upon  its  shank 
with  a  band  connected  with  tlie  operative  pasts  of  the  machine,  and  by  pro 
per  clutching  and  shifting  of  bands  the  hooks  are  caused  to  revolve  rapidly 
to  eive  the  required  twist,  after  which  the  tlueads  are  cut  near  the  bobbins 
and  the  bar  is  laid  upon  a  reel,  and  by  proper  changes  of  gearing  the  car- 
riage is  rttn  in,  and  the  doubled  and  twisted  thread  wound  ujionthe  reel. 
After  this  llie  same  process  is  to  be  repeated.  The  further  details  of  this  ma- 
chine cannot  be  rendered  intelligible  in  this  report. 

Letters  patent  have  also  been  granted  for  devices  for  changing  the  speed 
of  drawing  heads.     The  object  is  effected  by  connecting  the  pulUes  tlirough 
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which  die  motiou  is  given  to  the  cog  wheeils^-^hicb  c^9mmui¥cate.xnfi|tr9^  to 
fhe^rawin^  rollers  b/ coac^trid  hollow  cylind^ra  on  (tvs  sante  eli^ft  anci 
Jmarfng' over  or  throng  each  other  -each  pulley  is  (!hu«  cppnebted  witji  a 
{mton  whkSi  wffi  s^ive  a  diflerent  speed  from  the  others  and  nothii^  is  there^ 
lijre  necessary  to  cnanj^  the  speed  but  to  change  the  belt  from  qtm  puUejr  t(i 
meidier  wkboot  any  hiodificatipn  of  the  driving  power. 

Letters  patent  have  also  been  granted  for  very  ingenious  and  appareody 
rmj  impoitant  improvemehts  in  spmtiing  frames,  wfafch  I  should  be  g!ad  to 
present  in  this  ^^poH,  bfii  the  c^mpliaated  <;haractef  of  t)ie  machinery  xf^xk- 
4era  if  impoaBM)!^.  Many  <^^  movements  are  li|»  fltose  of  the  self-acdog; 
wile,  aiiaw  flpnie- respects  seem  e^nlated  to  pro<h9Ce  sifnilst  reruns.  i?(ft 
sitfidi  IntosvledM  of  lliis  machme  reference  mtist  be  had  to  the  patent  pr  W 
t|ie>iWMil»#f  tSiir^ffite: 

.  AnBlhts  patmt  l|fls  bgoQ  gramed  for  iiwpre^fenients  is  sptmring  ftam^es 
wfaidt  wwiiiafrt  grait  iaveiilive  gtsAlus,  a|id  |fomiees  very  useftil  resufe.  l\M 
§meni  ohMMter  nriay  begalhcrtdlTom  die  following  ei^d  frorn  the  pa-' 
tm^^-tfiGi^  Ike  itmiiB  of  a  JMBcbin^  so  o««)ptio«led  casnot  fa  Uds  piaci  be' 
iwikfed  iaIfiUigible. 

,  **  Mj  invscMiflla  rriatcs  to  the  catdtpg/  <xnidenaDg  and  ^inm'ftg  ef  fitMus* 
^fibmm^t  imlioy My  woot^  )qr  a  eoattinuous  smea  of  cp^iMs  owwUtuchig' 
^.  cqaibiMi  michMie,  awl  ^^naAUre  of  mf  irorentiMi  cmm^^a^in  ^tvmg 
V>  ihe  fiisf,  HMT  of  dnm  ioUa^s  thai  eeoeive.ibe  rovisgi.  front  the  ti^ikMser; 
fl|n  ml#iimvmnt  tQiaiy  laotiM  whea  this  is  cotphided  with  the  aecebd  aml^ 
.  Um^I  aMn  m4e  with  ti^ir  i^pheri^  fn.«egraepls,  with  4m  asgraenla  ef  mm 
aeC  }Jaced  at  right  arigfes  to  the  segments  of  the  other  so  dial  wkeft  4lie.ee- 
^ond  set  ^^Jix^wi^g  ^  ri^Ve  (K  roKiASf  W)twieaii  ibti^  Md  tbe-fiiM  pak  ilat 
l^ve  an  mteimittent  motic#y  the  tbfeMl  j^i^H  v^ceive  l\vi«t  A^m  jthe  midles. 
to  the  iaecoA^  set^fiiiid  when  tl^^  ^vf&f^afm^  »  pertiQn.flf  9^  Mv^iiiisi^  ■ 
equal  to  one  segfi^nt,  and  liberate  the  cell^  or|rpyj^^ij[>e.oth(9F  p^b^u  i 
to  ^rew,  the  twiaC  given  to  tiei^s^irpm  the  poin^  pf  4ie  fpia<Ue  to  U^c^  ^Mopd 
^r  is  permitted  to  run  up  to  the  ipllefs  tl^  move  with  jip  ihterii^ittj^.nto- 
Uoji  that  the  rovii^  may  be  partially  twiated  the^tter  to  4U8tain  tb^  (fmw- 
ipg  operation. 

fion  to  the  guides  around  iiriiich  ttfJ  roles  or  roving  p^  bctweein  tjti^  ocmbi- 
^enser  and  the  first  pair  of  draw  noDers  that  have  wx  intwi)ttent  motipn,  for 
the  ^purpose  of  taking  up  the  slack  made  by  the  cootin^Qua  delivery  of ;  the. 
condenser  during  &e  time  that  the^  rpUers  are  not  in  motion, 

"The  third  part  of  my  invention  consist*  iii  givi^ig  to  the  gpiides  aroun4  , 
which  the  lovinjgs  pass,  an  intenaittent  motion  on  their  axis  conre^pondinir  , 
with  the  intermfttent  motioin  of  the  first  pair  of  draw  rollers^  to  prevent  tb^  ; 
breaking  of  the  rovings  by  frictiojD  in  passing  around  pie  guides. 

"  Arid  the  last  ptot  of  my  invention  relates  to  the  mode  ^f  regulating  the  i 
4mount  of  twist  to'be  given  to  the  thrct^dsi  by  varying  theratcb  of  the  two 
fpiirs  of  sqapnent  Jdraw  rollers,  that  is  to  say,  by  varying  the  distance  be- .: 
tiveen  these  two  sets  of  rollers,  which  at  the  same  time  varies  the  distance 
betwe^  Ae  lower  pair  of  rollers  ^i^  the  points  of  the  spindles,  this  being  . 
effected  by  irioimting  the  lower  pair  pf  clraw  rollers  on  slidee,  so  that  by  , 
means  of  a  rack  ana  pmion  they  can  lie  moved  up  or  down  theoog  ^earmg 
which  communicates  motion  from  one  of  the  pairs  of  segment  rollei:s  tothe 
rther,  being  coniic^ted  by  joint  sb  as  to  retain  the  cog  wheels  pX  th^  true 
|4tch,  as  lire  distance  betweeri  the  draw  roller^  is  varied.  .        .  .  ,   » 
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''  thriage.j^As  nearly  sJIiod  to  the  class  of  spinmug  machineiyV.it  mky  Itt 
here  noticed  that  two  patents  have  heen  recently  panted  for  fanprovemcaaif 
fbr  n^achineiy  for  the  ms^ufacture  of  cordage.     One  of  the  improvemeuU 

Eatented  is  for  the  manufacture  of  hempen  rope,  and  combines  4he  ^iati^n^ 
lying  bl<ffk  with  a  condensing  tube,  whose  diameter  can  be  changed  M 
Sleasure  by  the  insertion  of  trumpet-mouthed  tubes  to  adapt  it  to  ropes*  of 
i&rent  sizes,  and  in  Combining  therewith  a  conical  djcawmg  roller  .00  aiv  - 
lapked  as  to  regulate  the  strain'  u^on  the  rop^  in  c^A^e^^uag*  ^  r 

The  other  Bxachioe  patented  is  for  the  .inanufactve  of  wune  JKUpt^  Ift 
thi^  machine  arms  extend  out  from  the  main  shafts  whieb^  svppori  tibe  sphhf 
dies  upos^  which  the  boWina  are  placed.  The  bobbins  iii<uuiea  liftk.  \m 
wards  towards  the  shaft ;  the  strands  are  led  off  from  theM  bokbioB  diftot^ 
thj^cui^  a  {Air  of  grooved  iricljioA  roUerli  keld  together  bjt  weighte  wr  Mpantpj 
ii^liich  hold  th^  stands  while  the  laying  ia^ected  by  the  revdntkm  cif  m 
Hiain  shalt  and  the  bobbind.  These  friction  roUers  act  as  condenser*.  ^  Al 
the  gearing  heretofore  tised  to  pMvent  or'  nModify  the  twist  bf  tbe  IrireA  Ml 
dispensed  with  as  injurious  to  the  rope  and  an  obstruction  to  tho'cfMrrttlM 
of  the  jnibchiAe«  The  rope  after  nassmg  the  fridtion  rall^  tkmt  mention^, 
paiflCP  Mentnda  large  ^^roored  «&awiiig  wheels  and  under  groOTfed  piMsiire 
r^^lersto  the  dntm  whisb  raoeives  it.  The  sim|dieity  of  this  machine  'i# 
moMh  in.its  laror,  and  enables  it  to  run  lit  tt  speed  vastly  higb^  than  ihb&i 
hndxdon  in  use  tor  eiinilar'  purposes,  it  is  said  to  produce  im  artiele  (^ 
wtiie  >ope^f  (jbebcst  quality^  and  with  mueh  more  mpidity  thanliai^  Kferef6^' 
fote  been  aftoiatd; 

Wemrifig.'-^SevettA  mtents  have  been  jgranted  withbt  the  year  for  fm-^ 
pniimiBnts  in  looms,  mechameteiisdes  of  which,  so  far  as  possiU^^  I  wiflf 
skeldi.  Maishlnery  of  this-  kind  i^^  so  com^cated  that  it  is  seldom  pi)Ml>W 
to  give  ai  e1e«lr  idea  of  improvements  upon  it-mthout  idrawihgd.  Letters  pa- 
tent hiftve  been  granted  for  a  very  kimple'aml  perfect  knitting  loom  for  knit-| 
ting  cbn^its  and  other  sindilar  articles.  Tn  this  loom  as  many  different  co- 
lors of  yam,  upon  different  bolAins,  can  be  used  as  may  be  desir^bie;  and 

pleMSe,  aAd  stitches  are  made  at  a  sinde  operation,  and  in  (he  time  of  one 
stftcb,  aitircly  around  the  article  to  be  knit.     In  diis  machine  the  needles 
are  amuij^d  m  a  cirde  and  p^Ilel  to  each  other,  and  in  a  vertical  position*. 
The  bobbins  are  placed  above  upon  a  revolving' frame.     TheyarpS  are  <hca 
brought  down  and,  prepared  in  some  convenient  way  for  the  knitting., to' 
commence.     'Hie  needles*  then  rise,  and  as  they  descend  again  eaph  hooks, 
upon*  one  of  the  yams  and  draws  it  down  into  a  loop.     The  bobbin  Ihjne 
then  revolves  sufficiently  to  bring  each  yam  to  the  needle  next  to  Uie  one'^ 
•  which  last  seized  it ;  the  needles  then  rise,  and  the  loops  .already  formed" 
^  hanjr^upon  ^e  shanks  of  the  needles  without  rising.     When  Oie  needles, 
again  descend  each  hooks  \ipon  the  yam  which  has  beenr  brought  forward 
to  It,  dmgging  it  down  Jtnd  forming  another  loop.     As  the  needles  descend: 
they  pass  through  a  ring  surrounding  them  fcll,  ^d  by  which  the  booked' 
peii^ts  are  bent  up  close  to  the  shanks  of  tlie  needle,  allowing  them  to  pass 
the  loMs  first  formed,  and  ais  the  needles  continue  to  descend  the,first  formed  j 
looj^s  faH  off  from  the  needles  around  the  necks  of  the  newly  formecl  loops^^ 
AAdth^rslthilar.  movement  of  the  machinery  in  like  manner  forms  nev  Joops,- 
a«<I  casts  off  the  last  cfnes  in  the  same  manner,  and  thus  the  ope^tio9  CWr  * 
tinues  until  the  knitting  is  completed.     This  machine  indicates  much  in  * 
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geiHitty  lund  possesses  great  merit.  As  the  knitting  proceecls^jhji  fiibric.ii 
3ravi»  o/f  bj  weights  and  puBIes.      '  *      -   ' 

Letters  patent  nave  been  granted  for  improvements  in  looms  for,  weavinfl[ 
Brussds  carpets.  A  faint  idea  of  the  character  of  this  loom  may  be  gathered 
from  the  following  extract  fi*om  the  patent,  and  H  would  be  unpossible  in 
tiiif  place  to  present  a' more  detailed  description  which  would  be  intelligible: 

"Tlie  character  of  the  first  part  of  my  mvention  consists  in  making  the 
fliechanism,  which  weaves  the  cloth  or  forms  Ae  body  of  the  fabnc  sepa- 
rate,  and  having  a  distinct  organization  from  the  mechanism  which  operates 
the  figuring  wires,  removes  them  from  under  the  pile  or  figuring  loops  and 
Intromces  them  under  the  open  figuring  warp^  each  of  these  having  a  ui^* 
tinct  and  separate  organization,  and  being  operated  separately  and  connected 
by  an  intermediate  ^oechanisi^^  which  starts  one  of  them  ms  it  arrests  the 
other  by  shifting  what  communicates  the  potive  power  from  the  one  to  the 
^#th€r.  "  •  "  "'.'/"/    \  ^ 

•  '  **Tbe  character  of  the  second  part  of  my  invention  consists  in  taking  Ae 
-figfuriftg  Wires  ftom  the  amratatus  which  removes  them  from  under  the  pile 
*«r 'firtyteii  figtrmtg  loops,  oy 'means  pf  fineers  or  their  equivalents,  which  re- 
yt<'»i  ttfd  transfer  Acm  to  thfe  apparatus  by  which  they  are  introduced  undfer 
'Ifcft  nf^tiiitig  Wirps. 

^  **AttdtM  third  part  of  my  invention  consist^  in  the  method  of  introducing 
^&c  Wires  tmder  the  figuring  wai^s  by  rpeans  of  a  box  into  which  they  are 
-tfroppM,  which  box  (o^  its  equivdeiit,)  is  carried  tender  the  figuring  warps, 

•diops'the  wire  and  is  Acri  moved  back.^  ' ' 

'  For  'A«  teilson  ahove  gtren;  1  am  obliged  to  pass  entirely  n  luotice J 
^•^yend  bthet  Woms  ^hich  Jtre  well  worthy^  of  pafticuTnr  remaA.  ^      .  *  „ , . 

Letters  patent  ha\-e'been  granted  fbr  improvements  in  weavers'  heddlei. 
^ilieicliea^s  are  formed  in  (he  following  manner!  A  suitable  number  of 
ihreads  a^rphiccd  m  a'mafcWne  adapted  to  the  onrpose,  and  for  some  dis- 
JIafl  54*  are  formed  ictc  <wo  htaiv-Is.  After  i  suffi:\etit  Itngih  ')r  this  braid  is 
'^btiited,  tlie  tiifeadi  are' idl' braided  tJgo\hef'foT  a  vshort  cSstance ;  tlie 
Iliads  arc  ften  sep^Mted  and  t^.e  braidirlg  proti&eds,  producing  t\vo  smaller 
♦rslAs,  untfl  siiScieat  ii  form^  foi'  the  lergt*a  cf  the  oop  thrcwjgh  which 
1ht  warp  Is  13  pass;  the  tiicads  ire  then  lutentilugied  aiid  ail  formed  iato 
vnt  Hnid  tci  ft  short  dislwioe,  and  they  are  then  braidtd  separately  until  ^ 
efficient  lenfirtfa  is  produced  for  the  hedtHe.  '  This  lieddle  promises  to  an- 
tw^r  an  eice^ent  purpose  and  s^peatS  to  be  free  from  the  objections  incident 
^  most  others.  '       '    \. 

Letters  patent  have  also  been  gmnted  for  a  machine  for  bnddiiig  thesp. 
heddles,  bit  it  cannot  be  undetetood  without  drawings,    [^  , ,  |] 

fKrt  Qauze. — Letters  patent  hare  been  granted  ifor  an*  improved  manu- 
fcctureof  wire  jpuze,.  Which  although  it  might  .he  considered  as  belongi^ 
to  tnanufiECtures  in  metal^  may  be  appropriately  noticed  here.  This  gau;ie 
&  genteralFf  made  on  lootns,  ahd  when  the^re  is  fine  involves  ho  difficulty. 
When  the  yl^  is  larger  and  coarse,  however,  it  is  found  that  the  warp  wire? 
ibne  bend,  and  the  fillki^  wires  remain  straight,  rendering  fhefabnc  vei^ 
imperfect.  The  improvement  in  question  consists,  principally,  in  primping 
the  filling  win^  by  proper  machinery,  and  cuUing  them  into  proper  lengths 
aefore  laying  them  between  the  warp.  ,  The  improvement  is  gre^it  and  ob^ 
tft^os;  and  bjr  it  gauze  can  easily  be  woven  sufficiently  coarse  for  gratii\g 
or  railings.  *  .  ■    i,  • 

Letter^  patent  ha^  also  been  granted  for  a  loom  lor  weaving  this  kind  q^ 
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'  ■  •  '  *  •  . 

^  gatUMi,  fal  iHik&  die  wirp  rectains^^ed  and  stniAed  betwelen  the  ends  fif 
Sie  loom,  and  tbe  lay  travela  along  OT^r  it  beating  up  die  crimpled  fitting 

■  wires,  as  they  are  inserted. 

FoMing  and  measurku^  ^loih. — ^Three  patents  have  been  giiahted  fojr  mf- 

'  phineiy  <n  thi9  kin()  witbin  the  vear;  but  tb^  ^e  not  e^ily  described^  ai^ 
do  not  differ  from  those  formerly  known  su£cientk  to  rend^  any  d^sonp* 
tion,\|rhlch  (u>uld  be  here  given,  interesting  or  useJul.       ^ 

Havitig  touched  upon  the  improvements  in  each  subdivision  of  thia  iif- 

'  le>esting  blal^s,  I  mu^t  now  leave  them,  without  further  analysi^  ai^d  piy^ 
ceed  -to  ti^  examinatic^  Of  the  other  classes  under  mjr  charge,  ^re^.i^f 
business  ^xA  numerous  interrOpticms  admonish  me  to  be  brief,  » 

drtJAJ*.  AR»  OTHEii  OAS  ENGiKta  [ 

l*wenty-five  or  thirty  patents  have  been  granted  within  the  year  foi?  n^ 

I^roTwientu  in  steam  engines^  cojKnprehe^ding  mod^catiops  of  maiyio3>the 
eatur^  of  that  imports^  macBine.  So  mw^  iogenufuty  has  beeiiog^»p>i# 
upon  ihe  steaqn  en^e  foe  such  a  length  of  Ume^  that,  as  m^f^  be  f^ype^it^^ 

^  few  of  th^  improvements,  which  ^ave  been  exaimned,  amount  to  9^  fhiM[ 
more  than  sli^t  refinemieniis  upon  what  has  heretofore  been  d^MilMWi 

i  therefore  a  review  of  them  would  not  be  particulady  Inte»estuig;  asid/  with* 

;out  di^criptioni^j(nore  minute  and  full  thanwoukl  be.  appropriate  ip  tbifi 
place,  yi^ry  liule  light  could  be  shed  upon  the  subject     It  at^ul4, ;ho%> 

'  eter^  be  remarked,  that  residts  of  the  uftmost  in^portance  i^ay  iMrise  fni^ 
very  slight  iinpr^vements  in  machines  ^d  so  extensively  .^d  undec  mick 

'a  variety  ofK^ircumstances  as  the  steam  engine.  T|;ie . nuinber  >(^  pMwtp 
gtwted  in  this  country  and  in  Europe,  for  impfoyementa  in  ths  atewi  en- 
gine, is  almost  incredible;  but  it  should  be  lecolkcted,  that  the$e  i^^irare- 
menls  are  not  confine^  to  the  general  character  of  the' ma^liine^  but  ar^6«^ 
nected  als9.  with  its  adaptation  to  the  muUifiBuiQus.  pui|)oaes  tb  w^^h^it.  if 

^iip^lied,  and  the  endless  variety  of  .circumsjtjancea  in  wbich^it  is  placedT-vt^ 

'tnat  many  iriodificatibns  which  would  be  absolute  idi^advantages,  foraoi^ 
burpos^s,  would  not  only  be  patentable,  bji^  of  thje  highest  iniportanqe  j^ 
others.     Some  improvements  iiave  a  generaj  apjplication,  and  are  advanljar 

'geous  in  any  engine  to  v^hich  they  may  be  applied;  bi^t  in  general,  i^  oanr 
not  properly  b^  said  that  one  variety  of  engines  is  sqperior  tp  anoti^T-^4ba^ 
the  reciprocating'  engine,  for  example,  is  preferable  to  the  Totary,  or  vice 
.  versa,  without  &king  into  consideration  me  circumstances  undei  wVicb  if 
is  to  be  applied.  Each  is  best  in  its  appropriate  sphere,  and  neither  is  Ukel^ 
to  ^i^lant  the  other.  Where  fuel  is  ptent]^  and  cheap,  the  nide  imprqvj^ 
ments  which  have  been  made  for  economising  fuel  might  be  out  of  place 
and  jf^iilt  tn  diisad vantage.  Where  water  is  pare,  the  ingenipus  devicef 
^hifc'h  have  been  resorted  to,  for  the  prevention  of  incrustations,  depositje^ 
ftc,  ^ould,  of  coiirse^be  an  incumbrance.  Under  some  circumstanceSr^ 
most  (dbrnpHcated  engines  ate  indispenable  to  success,  and,  ittder  ethen^ 
.  the  simplest  engine  can  be. most  advantageously  employed.  ,.Thus,r  iirad||; 
dition  to  idl  Other  causes,  circumstances,  ever  varying, furnishconstajit  em<^ 
ploymenl  jfcf 'inventive  genius,  and  at  every  progressive  step  tjie  field  ex^ 
pawdsbdOTelt*  ..:         \i 

.   ^  As  f'deem  i  severe  analysis  of  the  improvemens  in  steam  engin^  iiaiiep 

iessai^,  sketches  of  a  few  only^  will  be  submitted.,  .     .  , 

Letters  patent  have  ^een  granted  for  a  reaction  rotaiy  en^^^ox)i|titu^ 

fad  opehiSn^  subsfiemUaliy  as  follows:     Hie  steam  is  generated  in  a  ciicu* 
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\u  tnheot  bdI)ow  rinf . '  BetHiten  «ii  pohit  trtMNT  tlM  wMM- W  tAiuttted 
ikAd  that  ivbclre  file  steam  i»  diflehnrged,  tile  tiibt  te  doMKi.bV  m  phi|'t>r 
otiierwT^.    These  tipn>  pdititf  are  Teiy  neat  to  each  eA«^  afid  tbt  ipen- 

*  mg  for  the  discharge  of  steam  it  nearijr  tangeiitkd  to  the  hoBbw  lifig.  At 
about  half  Ae  dfatance  arodiid  Itom-  tte  point  ytblat  Ibe  inMr  it  le- 
teired,  to  diat  where  the  steam  it  dischaiged,  Ae  tiAie  it  paitS|dhf  daied 
by  a  plftg  hating  small  perforations  for  llie  passage  of  the  steam,  Atd  di* 
Tiding  die  tube  into  two  chambers.  The  water  enters  the  first  chamber 
through  the  shaft  which  is  hoDow  and  which  has  a  branch  lube  exteildiiig 

'  from  it  lilse  a  spoke  to  the  circular  tube.     The  fi 

,  it  the  fixe  is  aju^ied  constantly  to  all  parts  of  the  ci 
it  supplied  to  tne  first  chamW  of  the  tube,  and  i 

.flashes  into  steam  and  passing  through  the  appertu 

is  still  further  heated  l^  the  circular  furnace  and  i 

^  j|:eiitially  with  great  Telocity,  aftd  by  its  reaction  g 

circular  jiog  aM  its  shafiL     Where  great  Teloci^. 

.quired,  tUOT^ag^ne  may  be  useliil. 

Two  other  rolaiy  engines  have  beea  patented  which  have  recesses  in  the 

f^fipktry^of  the  ravolTcr,,  aad  counter  recesses  in  the  oasing.,    Whe^  iIm  ' 
.  steasa  it  admiitied  it  act&ditectly  upon  thye>  reiK>LT«(;  it  than, acta  espattiipdty 

hetwic4n  the  feoess  in  tha  levoWer  and  that  ia  the  oasHi^y  thtta  mAm  ftr- 

wRfd  IMP  tk^  Mat  recessi  Ac.,  atid  iinaUy  has  a  free  eut  .fima  the  mi§m 

after  hamg  ^Nit^  niNirly  Of  endiefy  aroiuKL     The  ssecific  diSimmm  ka- 

twmri  iheM  engines  eaom^  in  tbis  plaoe»<be  MfWDigiUy  til  liall)^  asMi  |htir 

^neralteluictmiial  tiherefoDs  tuffitt^ 


lufUmm  paieot  }m^e  also  bas»  gmntad  Ar  iO^comhinfcMf.a  aiaM 

with  a:fioai  aatoghre  finntinri  Trhmi  iniiTriilnrin  ihTrhniUrTrnr>miwt 

LiCttem  paiflMi  have  alto  betagmoltdr  lot  itoptoMMNHt  in  ttvti 


lies  of  steam  Tolves.     A  few  years  since,  letlen  patent  wast  ^nMnl'ite  a 
iinip€tit<^ff  ndve  df  ctMideiaUt  Mlaoeiy^  whieh,  whtn  it  Ml|  wm  setiriTed 

» ia  a  cap  eontmning  a  liquid  to  nfetent  'SdanimiBf," .  AaoUi^r  detite  fcr  l|ie 
same  purpose  has  been  patented  within  the  year,  which  subslitues  a  more- 
able  inclined  {rfmfleTirihe  liquid. 

Leuers  patent  have  also  been  granted  for  connecting  ateam  chests  with 
efde  pipes  by  fiesciMe  joints  in  tha  following  manner.  IqBtead  af  htlii%  the 
Bfeain-dhesc  ditidcdy  upon  the  pipe  ic  it  attached  in  any  coaveniaDt  nmnaer' 
by  a  sieaia  tight  joint  lo  one  awe  of  a  flat  ling  pf  sheet  aaaUl,  aadihe  pipe 

'  is  auaeked  ill  Hke  numHer  n>  the  other  edge^--dius  ftnfeiing  aisxidt  ttki- 
necticn  bi^fweea  the  two  wbicb  will  oonopensate  for  any  etotntienf  as  oao- 

*  tractions  of  the  pipe  retultiDg  from  the  varioat  ohanget  of  ItRiparalMS  to 
which  H  is  soli^ct  *         i 

It  hat  been  Ibund  ddsiraUaia  some  datbi  tb  pUce  the  boitos  6t  IttMno- 
(fvet  and  riieir  engiiies  tn  differaM  cam-^aad  in  ef>atequetiot  the  roltiiro 
posidonsof  the  two^are  aubject  to  a  Tariety  of  changes  from  unerenoeltof 
-me  roai  tnd  other  eaasea'  These  changes  would  of  oouise  disturb  fba  con- 
nectioot  ef  the  pipes  with  the  beder  aad  engine.  A  system  of  joialad  pipet 
has  tbeidfaie  ftatA  adopted  aad  palentod  which  compepiMt^  fefr  aU  'llHise 
lelaiiterHaageaof  pb^on,  and  obviates  ibe  inGonvemences  which  woidd 
arise  fmiQ  the  cdd  mode  of  connectiion. 

Patring  oT^r  the  other  improvemeats  in  this  class,  I  wiU4»)l  attentm  to 
apaeunDatic  eogiae  patented  vithia  the  year  ia  thi^  ooiiatry  and  ia  EW)a<9d. 

.  This.tBgina/potsenies  but  litde  novelty,     'the  principid  point  ^f  vfiuc^  ia 
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upaii  the  pistoiL  TbU  i«  ^octed 
1  th%  reiervoir  (o  (he  engine.'  Tnk 
Uiat  portion  of  the  air  whipb  is  ad- 
wben  thispressure  is  greater  than  is 
[y  struts  oflf  the  air  from  the  engine, 
irer  may  be  the  pressure  of  the  ^ir, 
Dgementi  the  pressure  on4he  piston 
lus  is  adjustecL 

genius  is  sOlI  directed  towards  im- 
n  experiments  tlie  most  numerous 
ve  incontestibly  established  the  fact, 
y  gas  aflfords  but  a  small  fraction  of 
t|ie  same  amount  of  heat  applied 'to 
true,  ttiat  many  ingenious  men  are 
r  pneumatic  engines  under  a  irfisap 
1  nope  of  causing  them  ^ucdessfuMj 
3ut  such  is  not  the  ease  wHh  dll. 

Eere  are,  doubtless,  circumstances  under  which  thte  pneufjiftdc  engine,  With 
Its  adva:tits^6s  on  general  principles,  may  b*  emmentiy  useful,  in  prac- 
/;,  aind  it  is  in  this' view  of  the  ceae  only,  that  improvements  inihe^  eh^ 
X'gHhto  can  be  tt>h%ldered  iti  any  otlVer  light  than  that  of  ingenious  triiting.  As 
"m  fasiasic^'lW  which'these  encfines  ate  useful,  it  may  be  remarked  that  th^y 
""^^M  be  o|)etoted  bj^aHc^reeof  hecEtvastlyH>elo^  that  which  is  rtquifffd  lopn>- 
-^Wstoitm;  and,  <^s)iquently,  in  mtoy  fJaetc^e^'Where'licde  power  in  the 

-  ei^iM  i»requir&d,.th^  might  4>e  opecated  l^  What  would  olherwte  beoome 
waste  heat,  without  expense,  when  the  we  ef  a  sleaiift  engine  ^l^ould  be  ei:- 

'fitisive,  and,  pertiaps.  might  tidt  be  juadfied  by  ihe  duty  to  be  pnAwmed. 
^SkwiHi'tm^ioof  the  sirtkifigidhMtratioiis  of.  the  degree  to  which  ckcumstancet 
cwintece  the'MseAiliVMS  <ol  maichiilefy' which  seems  ti>  opeiaAe jq  defiance  of 
■  i9^iitt'|dnei^es/  ^     « 

:>i7rffHiiMf  eTten^lifTg-my  nsrcarkriapOA  the  suLjeei  of  eteam  and  gas  at- 
»-|ffi«i/i  wilVprieeed  at  oi^c«!'(^  the  ccnsiJeiitiDki  i4  my  neitt xlaas.  which  (a 

'•'«     ....'••'■ ^      -7        :       .     '*     .  ••     .    ' 

KAVGATXIN  AND  f^ARJfE  XHPUiME^Ta.      . 

.   V.      '  »       •'  .  •  •.  '     ' 

'>ti;  -^AiiM  twtoty  piteats  fo£  impxoveAi«rt$  c^r£p:*ehen(«e(l  in  ll&is  ilass  lave 
.«MD  gnolcil  *ir':Aii>  the:  year,  eowe  tf  witicb  appeal  to  Ue  verf  d(£ii&ble. 

.  3^efalb»  of  these  imfMroV^c^entii  hcivrexer  a£«  iK)t  mth  as  to  cjiiqi  pacticu- 
4  las  attismtiDn  in  this  (dacie,  although  oaktdajbed  to  operate:  well  mi  upon 

•qnnnpleB  sKrtitly  different,  finop  such   as  hicve  previQu^ly  been  known. 

i  OaMCtutpi^'C^notbeexpectied  in  evecy  patentable  am^ification-^ -but . the 
vast  unportance  of  the  few  will  easily  reconcile  us  to  the  many.     It  is  c^n 

'«eintriA>  ahlo,^tl^  a^  novel  niodification  fron  which  liUle  ^ino  bcaiefit 

*«iMJtti  dc^Avablei   frequently  the  first  atep  toiyards  the  most  kaportant  re- 

-  ^  ^  ^S^md'-Bbai  Sutlefrnj-.— Several  patents  have  been  granted  for  im- 
^^^vcttttiits  in  the  models  and  in  tJie  gwieral  constracdon  of  veaseb.     One 

^Wthlkfe^a  fbr'efoAstmcting  sail  boats  with  two  huUsor  IcMbyJuaiiedtDgeth- 

''-^m.  *e  tWw  and  having  but  one  stem — ^the  htilk  di^'drw  and  the  space 

between  them  presents  an  inclined  surface  rising  gradu»^  fnom  the  lower 

o^ettrf  of  flie  ^em  towards  the  stem  of  the  m^sel.     It  is"  said  that  Ai^  boat 

•'hti^pfre^er  stabBity  than  othen^;  arfd  v*4th  the  wind  abeam,  will  wril  better ; 
•*  «'i  word  ftjrt'  itposse^ies  all  the  adv^t^ges  of  thetWui  boat  without  lt» 
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diflbairaatagte.  With  a  ^Me  wincl  it  17111  be  pero^ted  Ifcdf  the  triidMicy  W 
capsize  is  counteracted  hy  the  weight  of  .the  wiKkdwiffd  huH^  idiM  BHurt  lie 
tais^  etitirely  out  of  ii|ie  water,  or  the  boat  cannot  go  Olrep^-HMid  i^heif  (He 
wrind  is  strong  the  windward  huU  is  said  to  be  ^isedsnitcieiftly  lb  preset 
but  little  resistance,  and  ^at  iHe  boat  will  run  yMt  tfie  resiiBtattce  due  oi% 
to  the  lee  hull—- and  that  the  diverging  position  of  tins  hull  is  such  that  tte 
boat  w9  run  closer  to  the  wind  and  faster  than  those  of  the  ordKna^roh- 
stniction. 

Letters  patent  hare  also  been  granted  for  a  lighter  of  pecdiar  model,  tad 
cajpableof  accommodating  siuxmary  buoyancy.  It  is  bu3t  Nirith  a  Tiefw;t9 
unite  the  strength  of  b  narrow  boat  witii  flie  stabiBty  and  buoyahcy  of '\ 
'wide  one,  '    " 

Letters  patent /have  also  been  granted  for  building  boats  %tflioHt  fhfe 
usual  knee^,  by  pla^inff'  very  thick  planking  tog^tUeir  in'  the  fentt  6F  tte 
boat  required,  and  uhitihg  them  all  to  the  kelson  by  long  bent  screw  \kHfB 
passing  through  them, fh)m  tlf^  waterways  down  throudi  tfie  kelson. 
*  Letters  patent  htive  been  granted  Tor  improvements  in  Duilding  ships  wi6i 
wooden  planking  and  ribbedplates  of  iron  instead  of  kne^s.  And  ahp'lbr 
a  mode  of  ventikting  the  timbers  of  ships  by  the  action  of  the  bilge  irat^. 
The  ship  inust  have  a  water  tight  Kning  Inside  of  the  timbers;  o]f>^Afn|[s 
:&re  then  made  through  th^  deck  into  the  space  between  the  planlong  attd 
inner  casing.  The  motion  of  the  vessel  will  cause  th^'  bB^e  wat^r  to  raiA 
alternately  from  onfr*xIe  of  the  vessel  to  the  other,  expelling  the:  impute 
gases  and  admitting  iresh  air.  The  openings  in  the  deck  can  be  gov- 
erned in  any  convenient  way.  'The  numerous  advantages  of  this  con- 
trivance are  obvious. 

Prapillers* — Several  patents  have  been  granted  for  improvements  in  Jfi>rp- 
pellers;  one  for  an  improvement  upon  a  propeller  heretofore  patented  and 
noticed.  Another  for  an  inaprovement  in  casings  for  screw  propellers,'  and 
another  for  improvements  in  the  mode  of  feathering  the  floats  of  paddle 
wheels.  '  .  ^ 

Letters  patent  have  also  been  granted  for  improvements  in  propidlers, 
ha^Tng  reference  to  the  position^  location.,  construction  and  motion  of  the 
paddle  wbeel>  whicTi  are  said  to  produce  a  degree  ot  s] 
hitherto  unknown,  ;and  at.  a  moderate  expenditure  of  power, 
the  propellers  are  parallel  to  the  length  of  the  vessel,  and  tl 
smaH  angle  with  the.  shaft.     The  shaA  is  so  placed  that  the 
enter  the  water.     The  projpellers  are  placed  at  the  jjide  pf  tl 
there  is  the  latest  Breadth  of  beam,,an(]  revolve  inward 
water  against  the  htill.    The  floats  are  so  connected  with  the 
pellers  as  to  pcesent  a  smooth  surface  throughout  their  leogt 
of  Uie  wheel  ^  intended  to  be  very  rapid,  and  as  tlie  float  si 
betwe4^  k  axxl  the  hull,  it  is  said  that  the.  water  movies  bu 
wheel  nishes  forward  upon  it,  much  as  it  would  upon  a  solid  inclined  ]^I^e, 
eanyii^  the  boat  forward  with  ^great^  speed.     This  advanta^,  if  it  j^xi^^  i^ 
due  tp  the  yei|r  rapid  motion  of  the  wheel,  and  to  the  vis  inertia  of  the 
water.     Bi^t  this  mode  of  propelling  has  other  advantages  of  a  less. equivo- 
cal chai»cliir.    The  .onUnaiyipaddte  wh^el,  revolving  with  sufficient  rapifUty 
to  prfpfii  tile  boat  |4  high  ^>eed,  SjBgr eighteen  miles  per  hour,. moves  thjio^f||| 
the  air  i»  %  diieeti^  opposite  to  that  of  the  vesself  at  a  speed  eijual  to.  itii 
ftWA  added  4i»;that,of  the  vessd,  which  vfill  amount,  perhaps,  to  forty  in9(SS 
per  hour.     Moving  at  this  rate,  the  resistance  which  t^ie  wlieel  makes 
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4im%  Wr  4it  mgWk .¥^^  fc^qfl,  ^*!*  ref^fta^ce  pt  the  ^  to  H^  ff ft- 
4iq»  ^tj|i«  ^ert»rfvflw*  ijwipta  i^wi  ^  ,<l^otiye  power,  ,^ie  iipwpi^,  |ui^ 
jmhf^  frpf»  ^  progrep^  of  ^hp  ^at  fud  fiwu  th«  f ov^r  P^  thf  fiP(P»f .? 
» Wf¥  J^fflP  IWr  qifi^^,  TU^Sft  ^rf§i0a|iiCQ$  are  avpided  1^  th^  wxle,  pf  f ro- 
^ftflluMr  npw  ^p4i^  G0(i|s^iiqk^aUp4i;  »»<i  Wt  only  soj,  but  the.  pjop/sllpr  seizes 
.jiffqn^,  tl^  ak^^s'WJ^U  1^  t]|i8 ^wi^t^y  aad  ^^luout  Ao^chiing  the  wati»r  would 
.pipp^  tjliNS  ves^f^  ft  a,  y/Biy  Qf^^s^erable  speed.  Tba  advaiMiag^  ^^  f^ainefl 
IB  veiy  great,  but  experim^t  must  determine  the  precise  amount  of  it.  If 
[itm  ^iQfllM'y  W^i9i4  in  9Pf<fl^.^A  '^wl^I  ho^$eJ''  atUl  the  r^t^acf  of 
Ji%^/tp  jjj^/i^iQn  ^f  fthe  yfh^  is  f>'?fy  g^^ftt,  and  the^  leaistance,  of  tb^ 
,w)^fs^)^fHi^94>f§^g  ti^lK;^  takeix  intp 

eonsicleration.  It  is  an  unquestionable  fact  in  mechanical  philoscmbj^th^ 
^vsifff  f|^g^4w^%i  ^^^t  do«s  iji.^be  ordwry  pad^^jy»'^e^  ;i|iriU.pBQdfice 
^  ff^^j^f*  efiejctj},  q^t^wlwi  wel9k^  il^q  fjon^^r^rihew  ii^ilt: 

;;|M^  ?pE|th  whi^  ^^»U9t  cpptejid  ;i^)^|i  ILctiag  ill  tji^s  W«Wi^r>  the  mue^tiqf 
immefjj^le^^  aii4»^  >id;i9th^.  it  would  not  b#  adv^£^e«u3  \6  excha%e  f 
j^90iQn  of -the-  j^|^$r^  an^ng  (rom  direct  option,  for  those  which  result  from 
^^^(i|iAK  the  Tfi^ifii^TK;^  inc^c^t  tl^^eto,  It  is.  believied  that  the  aboy^ 
vm4^  oTprppdiling  is  worthy  of  cj^reful  conswlef^^tion  and  eicpwiwnt 

S^f^.p^^  hav^  bi^fi  gr^Luted  for,. steering  app^r^tu§f^windla9?ef, 
fititp9^  }^hck^f  fep>dcw  1^  papal  boate,  4w.,,whjicji^  although  u&efid,  do  jjot 
j(l)9fi^t  thc^  xa^al  poy;eUies  :\yhich  wpl4d  reodi^  a,no;(,ice  of  the9^  in  this 
j^jlici^rP^Kticubflj  ii^tereaUng  or  useful.  j^^^ 

CIVIJ.  ENGWEERINO  Ai^D  ARCHITECTURE. 

Upwards  of  twenty  patents  for  imjprovepent^  in  civil  engincerfng  and 
|ut:jk^pture  have  been  G^^       within  the  year,  some  of  which  will  receive 
.  particul9j  notice  under  their  appropriate  heads.  * 

JErcopa/orj.-T-Two  patents  have  been  grapted  for  ei^cavatora ;  the  one  fbr 
levelling,  that  i6,  "excavating  earih  where  it  is  too  high,  and  depositing  in 
low  places.  This  excavator  is  attached  tb  a  cart,  and  may  be  adjusted  or 
removed  at  pleasure. 

The  otfier  is  for  a  ditching  machine,  for  forming  ditches  and  embanlr 
ansMfer  the  'purpose  offences.  This  machine,  as  it  ad; 
itches,  the  cross  section  of  wjftih  is  a  triangle — with 
ten  them  for  an  embaokmeiit,  and  deposits  flie  earth  aiid' 
1  the  ditches  upon  the  ground  left  between  tfaem^  form- 
it  in  such  a  ntanner  diat  l^he  tiaf  shalP  be  on  the  oijtside, 
ly  cover  the  embarikm^nt,  from: the  tpf)  to  tbe  edge  of  the 

y  lifce^  7te)ae&.--^everal  patehtd' have  been  gianted '  for  ithprpve\netit9  in 
rail  t^fls  an^  rfi^chities  for  keeping  rfiem  in  order,  opmc  df  which  deservei 
lioCice.  'One  patent  has  been  granted  for  itt^oV^emenrts  in  the  tnft,  and  the 
idinnter  of  fatrtening  it  to  Ae  stringers,  \Vhicn  aflows.  the  rail  afterU  Is  worn 
6),b©  tttoaetf  upside  down  and  end  for  end^Mhus  succesrftwy  presenting 
ibur  sedges  (jor  trie  action  of  theflhnches  of  the  wheels  andgiVfng  d^r^lbility 
tothemfl^. ' 

'  A^finprdvement  IiaE^ttlso  been  [itttentediil  switches  and  fixtures  upon  cars 
te'bperatitig<dieih,  the  Object  of  wfaefh  is  to  avok^flle^  eTfe^^WMngjiiisnii  art 
ikkpMiper  pmi^on  6f  the  switch.  The  switdii  atid  the  fiM^yes  upoA  die  c^ 
Hf^m  armngtMi  fkid  wtiea  the  switch  is'  outof  phic^it  oan  b^pM)^^t«plac«il 
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before  h  is  reached  by  the  cur  wheels.  Cbbsldertng  tfae  hXti  ilci^denib  Wfaidi 
flomethncsQ  ortse  from  a  (UsjplacemeAt  of  the  sWHch,  itDproveAient*  of  thin  kUd 
must  be  r^^ded  as  very  important;  *• 

I,eUer$  patent  have  abo  been  |raneed  for  imprbvementk  in  flxttttes  to  lo- 
comotives for  dearin^  the  ithck  6(  ice;  snow,  Ac.  Tht  apparatus  is^eomplete 
and,  is  calculated  to  remove  all  kinds  of  obstnictions-fyom  the  rddd  whether 
fligr  be  one  or  many. 

betters  patent  have  beeib  granted  for  a  new  apparatus  for  ascending  add 
descending  inclined  platles  by  Idcomotivte  and  meir  trains.  In  addition  to 
the  ordin^y  fittures'  of  the  locomfotive,  Wheels  griping  a  central  rait  are  Ai- 
tached^and  propelled  when  the  locomotive  i^on  the  inclined  plane — aiid  bf 
these  prmcipaify  it  isdra\\'n  up,^or  itd  progresfif  down  is  property  checked. 
These  wheels  ar^  goremedin  th^ir  rehitive  positions  by  strong  springs  so  Ibal 
the  lateral  inotroiM  of  the  locohiotiVe  shall  ndt  dtetui^  the  cent^  rslil^  an(d 
they  are-so  connected  with  the^  tfain  of  cars  by  toggle  joints,  that  the  greater 
the  weight  of  the  (rliin  the  greater  will  be  the  pressure  and  adherfod  6f  the 
wheels  upon  the  rail,  either  in  amending  or  aesc^ding.  This  device  by 
which  the  canr  r^ulate  the  adhesion  aciiording  to.  their  own  necessities  ■ 
vei7  usefully  and  ingeniously  applied. 

Dr^ng  Rocks. — ^Letters  patecit  have  been  granted  for  a  dtilKng  machine 
of  very  simple  construction  and  which  at  the  same  time  apjiiears  lo  b6  V^Jr 
effective.  The  drill  is  attaclied  to  the  end  of  a  cord  of  suiHcient  lengthy 
which  passes  over  a  puRey  which  may  be  elevated  or  deprea^d  to  adapt  \ht 
machine  to  diflbrent  depths — the  other  end  of  said  dord  being  a(ta<Uied  to  h 
wheel  moved  by  &  cr^iA,  which  is  pperated  by  any  coavienient  bower,  4^  this 
Wheel  revolves  the  cord  is  wound  upon  it,  and  the  drill  raised,  nut  at  a  certain 
point  of  the  periphery  of  thiswhacl  there  is'  A  projection  Which  j606h^  thi) 
c(^  off  and  alloiws  the  drill  t^  fcLll  and  do  its  work  This  winding  6f  th^ 
eord  upon  the  wheel  and  pusihing  it  oflT/ghres  it  a  tWiA,  the  dTect  <?  Which 
IB  communicatedno  the  drul.  Which  id  consecpxently^turded  ihore  or  less  lii 
^^ery  stroke,  thus  dispensing  With  thef  complicated  and  inconvenient  devices 
often  resorted  to  for  tuniing  the  drill. 

One  patent  has  hten  granted  for  improvements  in  dry  dt)cks.  The  itiven- 
^on  presenu  bi)t  little  novehy  and  perhaps  less  utility  and  n^d  not  be  de- 
scribed. 

Letters  patent,  hare  be^n  granted , for  ah  apparatus  in  Coti^bindtit>n  wttb 
structures  at  the  shore,  for  deepening  the  channels  of  rivers.  Theapparatua  in 
ijuestfiofl  iff  for  astertarhirtglihe  precis  direction  ot  current,  after  the  niatider 
of  a  weather-cock,  in  order  io  enable  the  edgitliBer  to  dit^mtiile  in  Whiit  dt- 
ceciion  to  build  the  structures  for  directing  the  ^channel. 

Three  patents  have  beengraaited  for  inftprdv^ments  in  fences:  One  of 
these  fences  is  intended  for  the  vicinity  of  rivers  which  are  liable  to  overflqw 
Iheir  banks,  and  is  so  constructed  that  ui  cas^  of^  a  flood'itlvil!  fall  down  artd 
parStStyikm  in  th^  water,  and  be  in  condition  to  be  easily  T0stdted  to  iti 
pOBftiob  aft^  the  flMud  has  ^Mid«fd,  instead  df  b^ingf  sWept  itKhy  as  is  usual* 
in  scKu  ttdite^      .     ' 

Th^  otlb^  are  btiilt.  upon.fee  ^Hever  and  ftilcrtun*'  pririciple,  as  the  pa- 
tentees tJtttn  it.  tht  lUls  df  these  fences  crOM  eiich  other  at  meir  end«  and 
pufli  ^liotigh  mohSb^  in  pdsUf  or  email  wedge-shajted  posts  are  placed  be* 
tweisn  tUe  ends  dt  each  «et  of  rails  and  the  long  |iart  of  the  mher,  so  that 
Om  jofitt  ettmot  jrield  !n  one  direction  withont  breaking.  These  fences  ex- 
cept occadm^y^  a-post  of  tbem,  are  intended'  to  rest  on  the  top  of  the  groiind. 
•bd  tb(s  pOMi  wfa^e  the  ndh  meet  are  held;  on  th«  side  upon  wMch  they 
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pouli  >rie)d,  ])j^  shoit  poets  driven  into  the  ground  or  in  some  similar  and  cozi- 
'vehrient  way.  '  Whether  these  fences  will  answer  a  better  purpose  tlian  those 
tieretofore  in  use  must  be  determined  by  experiment. 

;  Rail  fioad  ^/orm^.— One  patent  has  been  granted  for  a  rail  road  alarm, 
%\xkAi  is  a  re-issue  of  ^  patent  granted  some  years  since,  and  too  well  known 
ip  require  description.    . 

Iiettei-s  patent  have  ^been  granted  for  improvements  in  metallic  roofir^^ 
Tlie  no^'4ty.  of  the  invention  is  not  very  stiiking,  but  consists  principally  in 
so  shaping  the  plates  as  at  once  to  make  a  sound  roof,  and  have  each  plato 
m  such  condition  tliat  it  can  be  removed  and  another  substituted  wjuiout 
tusturbing  tlie  other  plates  of  the  roof, 

'  PiieufncUic  Rail  Way, — One  patent  has  been  granted  fdr  improvements 
In  Ibis  variety  of  nul  way.  Flexible  air-tight  tubes  ore  placed  along  the 
track  for  the  wheels  of  the  cars  to  travel  upon.  Air  is  then  forced  into 
tl\e3e  tubes,  behind  the  wheels,  by  any  known  means,  and  as  the  tubes 
expand  in  rear  of  the  wheels  they  are  caused  thereby  to  revolve  and  the  car 
progress.  The  tube,  the  wheels,  and  the  ways,  are  so  adapted  to  eac4i 
other,  tliat  the  air,  forced  into  tlie  tube  will  not  pass  the  wheel, 

A  very  important  improvement  in  pile  drivers  has  been  patented  witliin 
the  year.  Th^  machine  is  operated  by  steam.  The  driver  is  connected 
with  the  piston  rod  of  a  steam  engine,  which  rests  upon  the  top  of  the  pile 
and  is  properly  guided  in  its  descent  The  steanl  pipe  connecting  the  boiler 
yith  ihe  cylinder,  is  joipted  so  that  the  apparatus  may  ascend  and  jdesceiiij 
without  disturbing;  the  connection.  When  the  steam  is  let  into  the  cylinder 
the  pisUJii  and  driven  are  mised  and  by  the  dischoige  of  the  steam  are  allowed 
to  fall  upon  the  top  of  the  pile  driving  it  downwards.  These  blows  may  be 
giv,en  yexy  rajndly,  mid  their  force  is  much  aided  by  tlie  weight  of  the  appa^- 
mlus  resting  "Pp*^  ^^  lop  of  the  pile  and  descending  with  it. 

•'  Bridges. — Tbree  patents  have  been  gianted  this  year  for  improvements 
ill  brid^es^  One  is  for  an  improved  mode  of  passing  the  wires  or.  ropes  for 
sustaining  suspension  bridges  across  the  water.  Another  is  for  a  system  of 
trussing  along  the  middle  of  the  bridge  to  sustain  it  against  vertical  or  lateral, 
pressures.  The  third  is  for  a  combination  and  some  other  modifications  of 
the  systems  of  suspension  and  thurst,  heretofore  resorted  to,  for  sustaining 
bridges.'  The  bridge  seems  to  Combine  lightness,  cheapness,  ajid  great 
practical  utility,  but  it,  would  be  impossible  in  this  place  to  give  a  clear 
description  of  it.  ,^  . 

^No  other  inventions  in  this  class  appeal*  to  require  particular  notice,  and  I 
w|ll  therefore  pass  on  to  the  nexL 

,     .       ;  '      LAND  CONVEYANCE 

Upwards  of  thu-ty  patents  for  improvements  belonging  to  this  class. liave. 
been  granted  within  the  year,  some  of  which  are  of  considerable,  impoit^nce.. 
^  Wheels  for  Cars  and  Carriages, — An  unusual  number  of  nnprove-' 
ments  in  wheels  have  come  under  my  observation  this  year.  Most  of  which'; 
are  intended  to  obviate  the  difficulties  which  have  alwtgrS  existed  in  p^- 
nectjng  t^e  xivtis  of  cast  iron  wheels  with  the  hiibs.  Tha  dead  and  flanchen; 
of  car  wheel?  sliould  be  chilled;  and'tliey  ar,e  necessarily  much  thicker  thocij 
the  discs  which  connect  them  with  the  hub.  These  circwmstances  render.ii, 
very  diflScuIt  tp.aeoommgdate  the  shrinkage  pf  the  various  ports,  in  coolingu. 
to  each  btji^r,  and  if  this  is  not  dpue  the  whe^  will  crack  or  be  weakjeaSi, 
J^  such  a  manner  09  to  l^ec^mejfs^eps— or  if  applied  to  use  disastrous  aocir- 
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deam  wiU  frdq^eiitty  follow.  To  avoid  this  evQ  the  discs  have  been  made 
concave,  convex,  and  concavo-convex,  and  fluted  in^various  ways,  ^eee 
shapes,  it  is  easily  perceived,  are  capable  of  vielding  as  tbey  cool  in  such 
manner  as  to  ot»npensate  in  some  degree  for  shrinka^,  but  still  it  has  been 
found  difficult  to  cast  perfect  wheels.  Wheels  having  one  disc,  and  thoot 
having  two,  have  already  been  caist,  but  letters  patent  have  been  granted 
tim  year  for  a  wheel  widi  two  outward  and  one  central  disc,  lliree  discs 
being  made  and  arranged  as  above,  the  plates  may  be  tnade  much  thinner, 
giving  the^ required  strength,  and  cooling  quicker j  so  as  to  avoid  4he  conse- 
quences of  dirinkage,  after  the  rim  is  chilled. 

In  another  of  the  wheels  patented  the  two  ends  of  the  hub  are  connected 
together  by  a  convex  plate  which  will  allow  the  ends  of  the  hub  to  approach 
or  recede  from  each  other  in  cooling  and  thus  compensate  for  the  inequality 
of  shrinkage. 

In  another  of  the  wheels  patented  the  whole  wheel,  discs  and  all,  are  ' 
chilled  with  a  view  of  avoiding  unequal  shrinkage  altogetlier. 

Several  other  patents  have  been  granted  for  improvements  in  wheels  but 
it  is  deemed  unnecessary  to  dwell  longer  upon  this  subject 

Brakes. — Two  patents  have  been  granted  for  valuable  improvements  in 
carriage  brakes  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  describe  intelligibly,  and  which 
will  therefore  be  passed  over. 

Boxes  for  Axles, — Letters  "patent  have  been  granted  for  an  improvement  . 
in  boxes  for  axles  which  allows  slight  vibrations  of  the  axle  in  every  direc- 
tion, and  increases  the  durability  of  the  parts,  at  tlie  same  time  rendering  the 
motion  of  the  cars  easier. 

Another  improvement  in  boxes  has  been  patented  which  consists  of  a  kind 
of  skeleton  frame  work  to'hold  the  anti-attrition  metal  now  so  generally  used 
in  boxes.     The  aclvantage  of  these  is  that  wherever  the  soft  metal  is  too . 
much  w;om  the  whole  can  be  taken  out  without  difficulty  and  anothejr  frame 
with  its  sod  metal  immediately  substituted. 

Carriages. — SeveM  patents  have  been  granted  for  improvements  in  car- 
riages, one  of  which  is  for  rendering  them  capable  of  floating  over  streams, 
marshes,  &c.  where  they  are  too  deep  for  the  wheels.  The  parts  are  so  ar- 
ranged that  wherever  the  water  is  sufficiently  shallow,  tlie  ourden  will  be 
borne  by  the  wheels,  and  when  too  deep  for  this  the  whole  will  float 

Several  patents  have  been  granted  for  hanging  carriage  bodies.  One  for 
hanging  them,  so  that  any  weight  at  any  point  upon  them  will  depress  them 
equally  at  ail  points.  Another  for  banging  them  upon  sprinjp  and  levers, 
so  that  the  springs  shall  lie  along  the  bottom  of  the  carriage  body ;  and  also 
for  supportii^  the  ends  of  the  spring  on  the  axle  near  the  hub  and  making 
it  act  as  the  bolster  with  the  fiAh  wheel  above  it 

Letters  patent  have  also  been  granted  for  a  convenient  mode  of  changing^ 
the  pole  or  thills  of  carriages  so  as  to  adopt  them  to  one  or  two  horses  at 
l^easure. 

Letters  patent  have  been  granted  for  an  improvement  in  pneumatic  springs 
for  carriages  which  cannot  in  this  jdace,  be  fully  described,  but  M^hich  con- 
sists principally  in  connecting  the  moving  and  stationary  parts  together  by 
flexible  media  impervious  to  air. 

Sever^  patents  have  been  granted  for  improvements  in  whifile-trees  and 
kamesB,  intended  to  facilitate  me  disengaging  of  the  horse  froin  the  carriage 
io  cases  of  necesrity.  It  is  not  deemed  important  to  give  a  particular  descrip- 
tion of  Ihem. 
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;^>#eis  i^iiteAt  bare  iJap  beea  granted  for  an  inipfOviin^^Qt  m  ikmImb  «od « 
lj[aclii  pins  iatendec}  to  x^taiQ  the  lynch  piQ  in  plai^,  ,        , 

Letter?  patent  have  been  gnmtpd  for  knprovemeo^  m  tl\$  bfidUfi  of  c^ 
car^  The  car  body  has  the  form  of  an  inverted  bixsUm  of  a  cone  wbich 
altow6  the  bottom  of  it  tp  extend  o^rly  to  the  gi^oMnd  between  the  whe#b; 
and  nearly  tpid-waj  between  the  top  ^nd  bottom  of  the  i^ar  body,  ban  are 
placed  acroay  to  relive  the  bottom  from  the  prinoipfd  part  ^  4ie  weight  of 
the  load.  ^ 

It  is  not  thought  necewary  particularly  to.iiotice  the  reimavung  improve-  ^ 
ments  in  |and  conveyance. 

HYDRAUUCis  ANp  PNEUMATICS* 

Upwards  of  twenty  patents  have  been  granted  within  the  year,  for  im- 
provements belonging  to  the  dass  of  hydraulics  and  pneumatJIc?,  very  few  of 
wbidi  can  be  particularly  noticed.    These  subjects  have  so  long  exercised  ^ 
the  ingenuity  of  inventors  that  litde  else  appears  possible^  but  to  refine  upon  - 
what  nafi  idready  been  done.     Th^  refinements,  however,  im]x>rtant,  gen-  ^ 
erally  differ  so  little  from  what  has  previously  been  done,  tl>at  it  would  be 
imipoasible  without  drawings  and  descciptions  more  lipinute  than  can  be  here  . 
given  to  point  out  their  patentable  characteristics. 

Raising  Warfer.-— Several  patents  have  been  granted  for  improvements  in 
pumps  and  other  devices  for  raising  water,  some  of  which  may  he  noticed.  , 
Two  of  these  are  for  the  combination  wd  arrangement  of  the  valve3  and 
valve  seats  with  the  water-ways  in  such  a  nianner,  that  by.  simplv.  removiug 
a  small  plate,  the  valve  and  seats  are  entirely  liberated^  and  may  be  removed 
and  replaced  without  difficulty. 

The  flvphon  h^  long  been  kpown  for  elevating  liquids  from  one  vessel 
and  discnarging  them  into  another}  but  however  high  the  liquid  may  rise 
in  its  pas^e  from  one  point  to  the  other,  its  has  afways  been  discharged  at 
a  ^Int  lower  than  that  at  which  it  was  received^  excejpt  in  the  case  of  the 
syphon  ram.  Letters  patent  have  been  granted  within  the  year  for  improve 
ments  in  the  s3rphon,  by  which  a  portion  of  the  water  is  dischaiged  at  a 
point  higher  than  that  at  which  it  is  received.  The  machine  is  complicated, 
and  cannot  here  be  intelligibly  described. 

Letters  patent  have  been  granted  for'  a  portable  steam  pump,  intended 
principally  for  pumping  the  water  from  sunken  vessels.  It  is  very  cpr^ipact 
and  effective.  It  consists  of  a  steam  cylinder,  piston,  piston  rod  aud  cross 
head,  placed  between  two  pumps,  the  cross  head  being  connected  with  the  ^ 
piston  rods  of  the  {Himp,  and  operatipg  them.  The  pumps  and  engine  are 
in  a  horizontal  position,  and  the  platform  upon  which  they  rest  isnoHow, 
and  contains  the  valves  and  water-ways.  This  pump  is  too  well  known  to 
render  further  description  of  it  necessary. 

^  Letters  patent  have  also  been  granted  A>r  a  centrifugal  pump  for  wrecking 
purposesy^with  which  it  is  said  successful  experiments  have  been  already 
made.  , 

-  Two  patents  haveT)een  granted,  for  improvements  in  the  water  ram,  the 
object  or  which  is  to  elevale-pure  water  by  the  use  of  that  which  isjrQpure^ 
economizing  the  pure- water  and  wasting  only  the  impure.  The  two  Kinds 
of  water  are  kept  separate  during  the  operation  of  the  machine — ^in  the  one  • 
case  by  a  flexible  viDratir^  diaphragm,  and  in  the  other  by  a  stratum  of  air 
and  vertical  partitions.  Both  machines  seem  calculated  to  answer  a  useful  . 
purpose 
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Letters  patent  have  been  granted  for  a  hvdraulic  engio^.  It  hm  |w«l 
€ftiin&bt6  a»i*'pistoa8,  and  the  water,  in  drivmg^  the  engines,  ^perate«^ter-j 
luitely  on  one  side  of  each  piston.  This  engine  possesses  bpjt  bttle  novelty ,' 
«ftd  fiincb  resembles  a  primitive  steam  engine. 

liMers  patent  have  been  granted  for  improvements  in  flftering  stopcocks, 
aftdaboTor  improvements  m  fire  engines.  The  improvement  in  the  fire 
engine  has  reference  to  stability ^and  a  more  convenient  and  eflective  appli^ 
cation  of  the  power. 

Several  patents  have  been  granted  for  improvements  in  water  wheels, 
ifeoat  of  which  are  slight  modifications  of  those  already  in  use,  and  some  of 
them  are  complicated.  No  descriptions  of  them,  therefore^  which  would  be 
intiarestin^er  useful,  could  be  given  in  this  place^  without  transcending  ap- 
propriate Hmfts;  fKid  as  the  same  remarks  ap|dy  to  other  improvements  m 
tMs  dass,  I  will  here  dismiss  it  and  hasten  to  the  next« 

MILLS,  MECHANICAL  MOVEMENT^,  Blc, 

Nearly  twenty  patents  for  improvements  in  machinery  belonging  to  this 
^ftassliave  been  granted  within  the  year.  Many  of  these  ^Mmprpven^ents/' 
iv^Mild  perhaps  more  appropriately  be  denomiated  changes^  as  they  appear 
to  promise  btit  little  utility.     Some  of  them,  liowever,  are  worthy  of  notice. 

Orindif^  BiRUs. — One  of  the  patents  granted  this  year  for  improvements 
itt  grinding  mills  was  noticed  in  my  last  report,  having  been  examined  in 
D^ember,  1846,  and  although  apparendy  an  important  iinprove'ment,  dees 
not  require  further  notice. 

Letters  patent  have  been  granted  for  a  mode  of  elevating  and  depressing 
the  runner  stones  of  several  mills  at  a  time,  so  that  all  shall  have  the  same 
adjjustment  by  a  angle  operation. 

Letters  patent  have  also  been  granted  for  making  the  drum  which  drives 
the  mill  spindle,  at  the  same  time  a  fan  for  cooling  the  stones  and  for  blow-, 
ing  out  any  dust  sv'hich  may  be  in  the  grain  as  it  drops  from  the  hopper  into' 
the  mill. 

Horse  Powers. — ^Three  patents  have  been  granted  for  modifications  of 
horse  powers,  a  correct  idea  of  the  characteristics  of  which  cannot  We  be 
given.  One  of  them  appears  to  J)e  useful,'as  it  is  simple  of  iu  kind  and 
efficient  The  other  two  manifest  much  more  ingenuity  than  utility. 
Ytwet  attempts  at  improvements  in  horse  powers  seem  to  have  beeu  male, 
during  the  past  year  man  formerly.  ^ 

Letters  patent  have  been  gmnted  for  improved  machinery  for  elevatiiig 
grain  from  vessels.  The  vessel,  in  consequence  of  the  motion  of  the  watejr, 
is  seldom  at  rest,  and  the  grain  to  be^elevated  is  for  other  reasons  at  various 
depths.  The  object  of  the  machineiy  in  question  is,  by  a  self-acting  appa- 
ratus, to  compensate  for  the  inequalities  above  mentioned,  without  interrupt- 
ing the  operation. 

An  ingenious  machine  for  dressing  mill  stones  has  been  patented  thb 
year,  which,  however,  is  too  complicated  to  be  intelligibly  described  in  this 
place.  The  ctitters  are  so  regulated  as  to  vary  the  depth  and  widtli  of  the 
different  parts  of  the  grooves  in  the  manner  required. 

Letters  patent  have  also  been  granted  for  an  improvement  in  drivers  for 
mill  stones,  so  constructed  and  connected  with  the  spindle  and  mill  ston^. 
that  the  stone  may  retain  its  proper  position,  independent  of  the  vibrating  ^ 
wriMing  motion  of  the  spindle.     A  very  perfect  mode  of  sitopeQdii|| 
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irflifefts,  whether  for  mij's,  w^ter  wheels,  or  other  siinilar  p^lpofl08»  bfi«  idb^ 
been  patented.  ,.  , 

Letters  patent  have  been  granted  for  impFOfements  in  producing  a  recip^. 
rocating,  by  a  rotary  motion;  and  two  patents  have  been  granted  forcb<a%-r 
inff  gearing  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  or  diminishing  the  speed  of.  mst- 
chinery,  without  interfering  with  the  motive  power. 

Letters  patent  have  also  been  granted  for  improvements  in  jointed  pit- 
mans  or  connecting  rods,  which  enables  them  to  work  evenly  and  with  cer- 
tainty, and  at  the  same  time  adapt  a  long  piston  stfoke  to  a  short  crank,  ot: 
vice  versa. 

Letters  patent  have  heeh  granted  for  an  improved  mode  of  coupUpg  lio6i 
shafts.     In  most  factories  it  is  desirable  that  the  shafts  should  be  so  CQ%)pled 
as  to  allow  some  vibration;  but  shafts  for  driving  spinning,  and  some  othei^; 
kinds  of  machinery,  should  revolve  if  pos^ble  without  die  slightest  vibra- 
tion.    To  effect  this  object,  and  for  great  strength,  the  snatts  at  the  ends  _ 
where  they  meet  have  dis^  of  considerable  diameter  upon  them,  which,  ex- 
cept near  the  centre,  lie  against  each  other,  forming  a  perfect  joint     Ip  H^e 
edges  of  these  discs,  parallel  with  the  shaft  and  opposite  each  qther,  grooves 
are  cut     A  cup,  havmg  ribs  on  the  interior  of  its  cylindrical  sides  fitting  the/ 
above  mentioned  grooves,  is  slipped  on  over  them  both,  there  being  an  open- 
ing in  tlie  bottom  of  the  cup  or  collar  to  receive  the  shaft     Screws  are  then 
passed  through  the  bottom  of  the  cup  and  through  both  discs  fastened  to  the 
shaft,  binding  the  cup  and  discs  firmly  together.     This  joint  is, very  strong; 
and  inflexible.     The  torsive  strain  comes  entirely  on  the  ribs  and  grooves 
above  mentioned^  and  the  screws  sustain  only  the  longitudinal  stmin. 

Letters  patent  have  also  been^granted  for  an  improved  regulator  for  ma- 
chinery.   The  patentee's  principle  may  be  variously  and  extensively  ap^ied* 
A  smidl  pump  for  air  or  water  is  connected  with  die  machinery  to  be  regu- 
lated and  driven  by  it     This  pump  discharges  itself  into  a  small  reservoir, 
having  a  float  iri  it,  which  rises  and  falls  with  die  fluid.     In  the  lower  pari 
of  the  reservoir  there  is  an  adjustable  stop  cock,  to  discharge  the  fluid  pumped 
into  the  reservoir  by  the  action  of  the  machinery.     The  float  may  be  con- 
nected with  the  throtde  valve  of  the  steam  en^ne,  or  may  be  connected ' 
with  a  brake  or  some  similar  device,  for  checking  the  mouon  of  the  ma- 
chinery.    The  stop  cock  is  then  adjusted  to  the  speed  required,  and'  while . 
the  machinery  moves  at  the  speed  required,  the  water  will  remain  at  the 
soMe  height,  and  the  float  will  be  staUonary.     If  the  machinery  should 
move  too  fast,  the  fluid  will  be  pumped  into  the  reser\'oir  faster  than  it  can . 
be  dischaiged,  and  of  course  will  rise  cartying  the  float  with  it,  and  thus 

Sierating  the  throtde  valve,  and  paitially  siiutdng  off  the  steam,  or  bringing 
e  brake  upon  the  machinery  and  checking  its  motion.  If  die  raachinerjL 
moves  too  slowly,  the  water  in  the  reservoir  will  descend,  opening  tm 
throtde  valve,  and  allowing  a  larger  supply  of  steam,  or  removing  d^  brake 
from  the  machinery.  This  r^uiator  promises  great  usefulness,  and  is  free 
from  the  prominent  defe<^ts  incident  to  most  regulators  now  in  use. 

Nothing  further  in  connection  with  mills  and  mechanical  movem^ts  has 
transpired  at  my  desk  which  need  be  made  the  subject  of  reniark. 

LUMBER  AND  MACHINERY  FOR  WORKING  THEREIN. 

About  tlurty  patents  have  been  granted  this  year  for  improvements  belong- 
ing to  this  cloflB.  It  comprehends  a  great  variety  of  machinery  to  whim 
iuipqjTtant  ailditions  are  annually  made.    Machines  fox  working  in  lumber 
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.have  alrea(]y  attained  Qo.high  a  degree  of  perfection,  that  fAiatxoti  eveiy 
Fariety  of  form  may  with  the  greatest  facUity  be  produced  a|id  finished  by 
'them.  Tec  the  march  of  improvement  is  ony^-ard .  towards  a  still'  higher 
degree  of  perfection. 

Saw  MiUs. — Several  patents  for  improvem< 
granted  this  year,  one  of  which  is  for  a  steam  cr 
the  saw  is  connected  directly  and  firmly  to  tlie  ; 
the  cylinder  vibrates  slightly  on  truniohs  for  t^ 
elevating  the  saw  as  it  moves  back  aiid  forth  fc 
vvibrations  of  tlie  saw  are  placed  near  the  points 
the  timber.  A  minute  aescription  of  Ais  mac 
place.  ^ 

Another  patent  has  been  granted  for  a  machine  for  sawing  wood.  It  has 
the  usual  motions  6f  macliines  for  this  purpose  which  'it  receives  frohi  a 
Weight;  and  when  the  I(^  is  sawed  ofT,  the  saw  is  kaised^  and  the  motion 
stopped  by  a  self-acting  apparatus,  and  the  whole  prepared  for  another 
tnt  ^         • 

Letters  patent  have  also  been  granted  for  sawing  arabesque  work  for  chair 
backs,  &c. ;  for  guaging,  scribing,  and  sawing  rafls^  for  winding  s^air-cases, 
And  other  similar  purposes. 

Letters  patent  have  also  been  granted  Ibr  improvenrents  in  regulating  the 
feed  of  saw  mills.  ^  The  feeding  is  usually  effected  by.  a  hand  taking  into 
a  ratchet,  or  rag  wheel,  and  operated  direcdy  or  indirectly  by  the  saw  gate; 
and  when  a  change  in  the  feed  is  required  some  modification  of  its  tonhec- 
tion  is  usually  made.  But  in  the  patented  machine  under  consideration  the 
hand  is  siipported,  near  the  point  where  it  works  into  the  mtchet  wheel,  fey 
friction  rollers  resting  and  travelling  on  inclined  planes — and  by  elevating  Or 
depressing  these  planes,  ihe  hand  i^ill  be  allowed  to  take  into  the  latchet  at 
the  moment  it  commences  its  m^tion^forwards,  or  may  be  made , to  pass  over 
en^  ci  more  of  the  teeth  before  the  feed  commence^ 

Letters  patent  have  been  granted  for  a  saw  mill  possessing  great  perfee 
tion  of  parts  and  combinations  and  great  versatility  of  action.  It  is  adapted 
to  ordinary  rectiKnear  sawing,  to  the  sawing  of  curves  regular  or  irregalar, 
and  to  the  sawing  of  warped  surfaces,  such  as  are  used  in  ship  building  and 
elsewhere.  It  will  be  readily  perceived  that  machinety  which  is  principally 
setf-acting  and  capable  of  such  a  variety  of  duties,  cannot  be  intefiigftdyde- 
icribed  :in  this  p^>er. 

Letters  patent  have  been  mnted  for  slitting  boards  by  a  machine  having 
a  sei;jes  of  circular  knives,  of  different  shaped  edges,  placed  in  nearly  paral- 
M  Aws  opposite  each  other,  their  diameters  such  that  as  the  board  is  di^vea 
between  them  each  pair  cut  deeper  than  the  lasl,  untilthe  strips  are  entil^ly 
separated. 

Letters  patent  have  been  granted  for  an  improvement  in  machines  for  saw- 
ing shingles  by  circular  saws.  When  the  circular  saw  is  used  for  this  pur- 
pose the  distance  which  the  Uoi^k  must  travel  against  the  saw  for  en  eritir 
separation  of  the  shingle,  deipends  not  only  upon  the  length  of  the  block  but 
tipon  its  thickness,  and  therefore  provision  must  always  be  made  for  thfe 
block  carriage  to  travel,  biefbre  returning,  a  distance  sufficient  for  sepatatltig 
fte  shingle  from  the  thickest  block,  which  would  be  greater  thjm  is  neces- 
•ary  for  thinner  blocks,  and  considerable  tim^  would  belost  after  the  saw- 
mg  of  each  shingle  from  all  blocks  but  those  of  the  maximum  thickness. 
The  machine  in  question  is  so  constructed  as  to  be  operated  upon  by  the 
thicknew  of  the  Uock  io  imch  a  manner  that  the  thickness  shall  regulate  the 
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ifiiitauce  that  the  caii4^6  sfeaD  mov^'j^  and  stop  it  and  allow  it  to  be  earned 
back  preparatory  to  janotkef  cut,  as  soon  te  the  shingle  is  fyllj  i^parate^ 
whatever  may  be  the  thickness  of  the  block.  -  '  v  . 

provemehts  in  raactiner^  tot 
»d  that  the  travel  of  t^e  splint 
e  splinti  jtnd  a  lateral  motio^i 
rds,  which  will  allow  it  to  {cir 
Iint3  are  to  be  taken  instead 

1  iinprovements  in  stave  and 
iplicated,  anu  others  are  aoX 
scription.  . 
^  ;  ti:€;nail3  in  sucl^  manner  zf 

The  bolt  from  which  the  tr«^ 
turned  as  tom^e  the  trenai) 
)uld  not  hold  so  well  as  on^ 
ice  of  a  machine  capable  of 
ned; 

line  for  tumi^ig  out  woodea 
bowis.from  falQcks,  The  impro.venientfi  consist  chieily  in  the  susceptibility 
of  t^  machine  to  be  acyusted  and  adapted  to  the  mmiufacture  of  bowls  of 
different  sizes  and  thicknesses.  ' 

Letters  patent  have  also  been  granted  for  improvements  in  turning  irrdgur 
lar  shapes.  The  principal  difference  between  this  aoid  some  other  machio^ 
heretofbre  in: use,  qoni^ists  lA  the  motioki  of  the  saws  or  cutters,  which  in  thi* 
maebiae  act  l^ith  the  grtdn'  of  the  wood  and  upOn  an  axis  nearly  at  ri|;ht 
angks  to  this  lei^|^  of  the  block  to  be  operat^  tipon,  instead  of  opeflitiii||^ 
acnots  the  griun  as  is  usual. 

Letters  patent  have  ^o  been  grattited  for  machinery  for  making  wtBchnr 
S8dh.  Although  &,e  improvements  are  important,  ^t  it  would  kad  me  too 
hs  \q  set  fbrtb  intelligibly  the^erits  of  the  invehtipnJ ' 

Plaimng  Mdchints. — Several  patents  have  beeir  ^nted  for  improveanentt 
IB  plahing  Biiachine^  within  the  year,  some  of  me  peculiarities  of  whiek 
should  be  nioiieed.  One  of  tfaes^  machines  has  a  cylinder  with  raditi  cuK 
^tera  jpfectilfingtbwfse  of  the  cylinder.  This  cutter  revolves  as  tbe  plahk 
advances  and  scores  its  surface.  After  passing  the  scorer,  the  plank  is 
forei^  agilSnsi  a  a(itk>Jiajry  roughing  cttter  and  aUo  agsdnst  a  smoothing 
{dane  pIcMsed  behind  it,  whieh  finishes- the  w<yrk» 

.  ^Aii<^^  pateod  has  been  grafted  for  imprpyemc^ts  in  machinery  for  ^alM 
vin^  slats  for  blinds,  &«.  The  machine  in  question  manifests  iog^nity^M^ 
has  too  many  parts,  and  is  too  complicatecf  for  a  description  in  Uiis  p^iee^ 
and  pr^bably^  for  pmctical  utility: 

Another  planing  machine^ has  been  >patented^  whose  ^erative  partir  cei^ 
sist  principally  of  a  rougher  to  prepare  the  plank  and  reduce  it  to  the  pn^iev 
thickness,  and  stationary  planing  cutters  under  whisch  the  plank  ptf^ses  as 
it  leaves'  the  rougher  for  smoothing.  Then  feed  mid  pressure  roUers  are  so 
arranged  tbat  the  last  roller  on  the  side  opposite  to  tbe  cutter  shall  be  yS  Ht4 
tie  nf^rer  the  cutter  than  tlie  corresponding  one  on  tbe  opposite  side,  in  ot* 
der  that  the  plank  mar^  be  slightly  sprung  down  upon  th^  cutter.  It  is 
said  &at  this  machine  does  its  work  in  a  satisfactory  maimer  and  with  gre^i 
jrapidity.  . '   f 

J^etten  patent  have  been  granted  for  impr^veinents  in  connecting  fee4 
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rolle]  achine  for  planing.     By  the  Modles  df 

ceari  ure  rollers  heretofore  Icrwhrn^  it  htt 

been  ^e  of  adjostmcnt  whfch  wiB  aAeq^ 

then  >f  the  sfiiff  without  throwing  Aem  ottt 

of  ff<  t  the  ifitctttion  under  consid^fiitioii  af 

folio  t^  end,  which  works  ihtu  trfrdlhtt'  jplil- 

ion  J  to  it  by  a  link  equal  tb  the  »nih  of 

the  r  iiary  pinions  are  again  liint^to  -eadi 

other  by  "a  similar' link,  which  causes  them  cbrtstantly  to  fakfe  ih^  ekA 
other. 

These  fonn  a  constant  connection*  oT  the  feed  roBei^  wid^etofc  otBer 
throui  "       ^o  auxiliary  pinions;  tb  that  when  owe  H 

causes  411  revolve  with  it.     The  pirtstiport  wfiich 

the  ai  arfe  not  connected  with  the  fhime,  bilt  trt 

siinplj  5  aboV^   mentioned  to  each  other  ttid'  to 

their  I  bich  allows  them  *  j  change  their  po^Itioh 

fredy,  i:     The  boxes  m  Mieh  th^  gu^bn*  df  the 

upper  I  in  vertical  slots,  which  aH6w  thetn  to  ifefe 

and  fa  it  to  theb  phde  by  weights,  ftc.     WitB  thi» 

constr  d  that  the.feed  rollers  may  Re  ^gsfirtsl  eaA 

-other,  I  the  tfirtfe  Kfiks  are  in  ar  straight  Tme  1^th»- 

out  int  m  or  throwing  the  parts  out  of  genr.     Thifc 

win  give  all  the  compass  that  can  be  desired,  and  enti^ljr  obviate  the  diffi-' 
culty  heretofore  experienced. 

I  must  here  close  my  remarks  Bp6n  iklprovenfl^Xli  in  planing  madiihet 
and  upon  tiie  cliass  of  machineiy  for  working  in  fumber. 

nii£  ARMd  Ai^D  IMl^LEiWtNtS  OT  WAR 

This  class  is  less  comprehensive  and  diversified  thAn  thte  others,  and  rf 
course  presents  fev^^r  iibjects  for  inventions.  It  has  this  year  received 
considerable  attention;  and  although,  the  number  of  patcrtts  is  murli  leM 
than  in  the  other  clasi$e8,'7et  they  ai'^^more  numerous  than  usual,  «m!  oH 
the  whole,  the  improvements  possess  mbi'e  than  ah  avei*g*  impbrtanrei 

Letters  patent  have  been  grahted  for  iniproyctnents  in  ealsting  millets. 
The  moulds  are  connected  tojgethef  in  sectibhs,  fortninfif  in  endless  chain  dt 
belt.  This  bflt  passes  under  the  rfesertoir  of  iilohen  te$d,  artd  the  moukb 
are  jU^d,  and  the  heft  passes  along  iti  a  horizontal  |K)Sitioit  imtit  the  balls 
become  cool.  The  belt  is  then  bent  arOund  a  ]p<<illeY.whTch  at  once  drivttt 
it  and  opens  tlie  sections  of  the  moulds  fVom  which  tjke  balls  ftJll  Th«  \kit 
afterwards  tosses  around  one  of  mo^  additional  pullies  and  up  ilgaih  ib  the 
reser\'oir.  TJIius  while  one  portion  of  the  moulds  is  tee^vitig  the  molCMi 
lead^  the  bullets  are  cooling  in  another,  atid  are  discfaatged  at  a  thil^  WitK^ 
out  any  interhiption. 

Letters  patent  nave  been  giantkl  for  hnprovemfentsr  for  that  taietf  6f  Si* 
arms  that  receive  the  load  at  the  breaoh;  also,  for  an  imptovement  in 
many  barrelled  pistols,  by  which  all  are  discharged  at  once,  with  very  little 
chance  of  failure.  Letters  patent  have  also  been  granted  for  improvements  ia 
tbal  c^sft  of  wrougjht  iroiv  guns,  which  are  constructed  of  staves  and  hoops. 

JLetter^pateat  have,  been  gxabted  for  an  important  iftiproviem'eht  iii^  ft^s^ 
to  be  ns^iA  bltotinff  rodksT&c.  The  fofies  heietoforie  nMtd  i&ie  sohi^wkilt 
SQcertain  in  iheir  acuoh,    Thery'oecasicte^>  fiom  tarions  Ctfus^lsi  bedoiM 
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exti^tgi  oaushngk  ^eat  incohvenience,  aad  not  unfrequqitly,  consequences 
;.of  a  luurfi  more  distressing  character,  arise  from  the  apparent  extilaction  of 
•  the  fuse.  The  workmen  encouraged  to  return  to  their  work  by  an  apparent 
extinction,  and  the  charge  exploding  produces  immense  destrucfion  of  life. 
;To  make  Uie  fuse. certain  and  prevent  these  disasters^  it  is  made  and  covered 
in  thje  usual  way,  but  has  placed  in  its  centre,  through  its  whole  leno^,  a 
pore  thread  saturated  with  saltpetre  or  a  similar  substance,  which  wilfbum 
with  the  fi^e,  and  will  not  be  extinguished  by  the  causes  which  usually  ex- 
tinguish the  ftise.  If^  theny  the  fuse,  becomes  extinct,  the  core  thread  con- 
tinues to  bum  until  it  again  ie^nites  the  fuse,  as  often  as  it  becofties  extinct, 
until  tt&e  fi^  reaches  and  explodes  the  charge.     The  importance  of  this  in- 

tit  m  casting  ordnance,  apparently  of  great  value,  and  the 
in  this  class,  has  been  patented  within  the  year,  which  is 
the  founding  of  all  lar^e  hollow  cylinders.     The  cannon, 
:  upon  a  core,  in  a  mould  of  proper  size  and  form.    Tubes 
neady  to  the  bottom  of  the  cove.     These  pipes  are  for  the 
'Circulation  of  currents  of  air,  or  water  for  cooling.     The  flask  or  casing  oif 
the  mould  is  surrotmcled  by  a  furnace,  communicating  heat  to  the  extenor; 
.and  the  cannon,  after  being  cast/is  allowed  to  cool,  principally  under  the  in- 
fluence c^  the  currents  of  air  or  water  within,  and  the  moderate  heat  of  the 
/umace  without. 

When  the  cannon  is  cast  solid  and  allowed  to  cool  in  the  Ordinary  Way, 
the  outside  first  becomes  cool,  and  shrinks  to  the  size  necessary  to  surround 
th^  l^ot  mass  within.  ;«||^ the,  mass  cools  and  contracts,  the  outer  part  which 
has  already  suffered  nearly  all  the  contraction  it  is  capable  of,  cannot  ac- 
commodate itself  to  the  contraction  of  the  mass  within  and  a  strain  among 
the  particles  immediately. commences,  and  increases  until  the  cannon  is  en- 
tirely coo}.  '  That  portion  of  the  iron  which  when  hot  filled  the  space  within 
ihe  comparatively  cool  exterior  ring  is  not  sufficient,  when  cool  to  fill  it 
.wiiliout  being  strained  out  of  its  natural  stale,  and  this  unavoidable  strain 
js  very  injurious, to  the  iron  and  impairs  the  strength  of  the  cannon.  If  the 
iCannpn  were  permitted  to  cool  within  and  withput,  the  iron  between  these 
two  surfaces  would  suffer  in  a  similar  manner,  and  the  like  injuty  would  be 
sustained.  These  inconveniences,  the  invention  above  described  was.  ih- 
•jteQded,  and  seeq^  calculated  to  obviate.  The  cooling  commences  within, 
;and  by  degrees  extends  throughout  Jthe  mass,  the  outer  surface  cooling  l^st. 
vThe  inner  shell  being  first  formed,  all  without  being  still  hot,  each  stratum 
j^  it  cools  can  adapt  itself  to  that  which  is  already  cooled  within.  The  in- 
mer  part  being  coolecj  suddenly  is  rendered  hard  and  capable  of  resisting  the 
motion  of  the  charge  without  injury  to  its  surface,  and  the  outer  parts  in  con- 
'Sequence  of  coolmg  so  slowly  become  comparatively  soft  ana  tough,  and 
.capable  of  fesisting  the  strains  and  shocks  which  it  is  destined  to  sustain. 
Unless  there  are  practical  difficulties  in  this  mode  of  casting  which  so^  fkr 
iirom  being  obvious,  the  improvement  is  of  immense  importance  in  casting 
.wdnance. and  all  heavy  hollow. cylinders.. 

.  .  MISCELLAldsOUS. 

Neariy.20  patents  belonging  to  this  cla^s,  or  which  arc  not  compreher|ded 
19  the  otae^  have  been  aranted^this  year.     They  are  not  generaUy  Ko'^ver  . 
.^  fwat ii)DLportaflice,.aua  I  shall jiotice  but  few  of  "them,  'Some  tf  Ihtte 

t 
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patents  vre  iof  fife  escapes^  twine  stands  for  counters,  cigar  machines, 
ikates,  euftuig  and  raising  ice,  making  brushes,  and  making  baskets,  &c. 
Letters  patent  have  been  ganted  for  machinery  for  rasping  dyewood.  It 
consists  of  a  series  of  circuHur  saws  upon  a  shaft,  with  rings  or  dfecs  between 
them  to  keep  then^  at  the  proper  distan<ie  from  each  othet.  These  saws 
are  parallel  to  each  other,  and  make  nearly*  but  not  exactly  a  right  angle 
wkh  ikt  shaft.  The  teeth  of  these  saws,  when  the  shaft  is  revolved,  will 
come  successively  in  contact  with  eveij'  point  of  the  sxuface  to  be  rasped, 
and  being  saws  instead  of  the  spiral  stnps  heretofore  used  in  a  similar  man- 
ner possess  sufficient  strength  for  the  service  required. 

Two  patents  have  been  granted  for  improvements  upon  thbse  fish  hooks, 
which  have  an  auxiliary  striking  hook,  and  which  were  patented  in  1835.  One 
of  these  patents  b  for  an  improved  mode  of  liberating  the  striking  hook  for 
action,  and.  the  other  is  for  making  the  bait  hook  changeable,,  so  that  iC 
broken  or  if  a  hook  be  not  of  proper  size  anQther  can  be  easily  substituted. 
Other  patents  in  this  dass  have  been  granted,  but  a  notice  oi  them  is  not 
important  and  would  not  be  idteresting. 

I  have  thus  presented  a  view  of  the  progress  of  the  useful  arts,  so  far  da 
their  development  has  come  under  m^  observation,  in  discharging  the  duties 
of  my  desk.  The  result  would  be  highly  honorable  to  the  industrious  and 
inventive  ^spirit  of  any  people  if  it  were  confined,  in  the  classes  I  have  re- 
rilrwed,  to  the  improvements  noticed  in  this  report.  But  the  half  has  not 
been  t5ld.  The  genius,  energy,  and  patient  perseverance  of  the  inventor  in 
ihe  noble  work  of  improvement,  in  those  arts  which  minister  to  the  neces- 
sities, the  conveniences,  and  the  enjoyments  of  man,  have  far  outstripped  the 
lardy  foot  of  legislation,  and  have  transcended  the  limits  of  ledslative  pro- 
visions for  tfceir  protection.  Nearly  half  the  applications  referred  to  nijr 
«desk  during  the  year  remain  uimoticed  in  consequence  of  a  notorious  inade^ 
quacy  of  force  to  make  the  requisite  exai^inations.  In  forming  an  estimate 
Qier^ofe  of  the  vast  number  and  importance  of  the  inventions  developed 
within  the  vear^  large  additions  should  be  made  for  those^  which  are  stilL 
unexamined,  and  consequently  cannot  at  present  lie  described;  among  which 
a  glance  suffices  to  show  there  are  some  whose  interesting  and  iibportant 
characteristics  will  not  suffer  in  comparison  with  the  noblest  inventions  of 
former  years. 

Respectfully  submitted  by 

W.  P.  N.  FITZGERALD, 

Exmniner  of  PaterUs. 

Dse.  31st,  1847 
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REMARKS   ON   THE   TABULAR   B8TIB1ATR 

The  table  just  given  embodiee  the  result  of  our  investigations  reopeciing 
tbe  principal  crops  of  1 847.  Unfortunatelv  for  us,  however,  a  linlc  has  been 
struck  ftbm  the  chain  of  dependence  which  we  hkve  sought  to  establish  for 
some  years  past  in  forming  our  tabular  estimates.  Takmg  the  census  re- 
turns for  the  basis,  we  had  traced  the  variety  of  influences  which  it  was  sup- 
posed might  cause  an  increase  or  decrease  of  the  amount  of'  the  differeDl 
products  embraced  in  those  estimates,  and  thus  brought  down  the  results  to 
1 845.  Here  our  labors  were  closed  for  a  full  year.  In  this  period,  however, 
similar  <;auses  were  opentting,  large  sales  and  settlements  d  lands,  and  im- 
provement of  husbandry  were  in  progress;  the  effect  of  the  seasons,  the  in- 
crease of  population,  the  influx  of  immigrants,  the  operations  of  trade,  all, 
as  before,  modifying  the  calculations  to  be  formed  by  comparison  with  ibe 
previous  years,  and  creating  a  new  link,  to  lengthen  the  connection  between 
the  census  and  the  present  period.  The  task  and  labor  on  re^umiiig  the  of- 
fice once  more  imposed,  of  preparing  even  conjectural  estimates  respecting 
the  agricultural  resources  of  our  country  is  now  still  more  diflicult  than  it  has 
ever  been.  No  appropriation  was  made  for  tlie  collection  of  agricultui:al  sta- 
tistics in  1846;  it  became  necessary,  therefore,  on  being  again  directed  to 
present  a  report  for  the  year  1847,  to  perfonn  the  double  work  of  reviewing 
the  sources  of  information  for  the  former,  as  well  as  collecting  and  condeu- 
sii^  the  accumulo^d  facts  of  the  present  year.         ^ 

To  add  still  more  to  this  complicated  task,  the  lateness  of  the  period,  at 
the  very  close  of  tlie  late  session  of  Congress,  in  which  the  duty  was  im- 
posed, deserves  notice.  This  did  not  allow  recourse  to  the  members  of  the 
senate  and  house  of  representatives,  to  obtain  the  names  of  the  various  agri- 
cultural associations,  and  of  the  proper  persons  to  whom  the  circular  of  the 
office  might  be  addressed  to  procure  the  information  needed.  It  became  t>e- 
cessary,  therefore,  to  recur,  in  many  instances,  to  those  that  had  been  fur- 
nished tlie  year  previous,  with  the  addition  of  such  others  as  could  be  se 
lected  f.om  the  various  agricultural  journak,  among  the  warm  friends  of 
ngricul  ure  and  practical  husbandmen  in  dilferent  parts  of  the  country.  It 
is  not  unlikely,  that  in  numerous  instances  of  these  persons,  removals  by 
deatl*  or  otherwise,  may  have  prevented  their  receiving  tlie  letters  sent  them, 
and  consequently,  these  have  fallen  into  the  mass  of  dead  letters,  or,  at 
]ef>.^4,  have  brought  us  back  no  response.  Among  the  individuals  selected 
w  ^e  officers  of  state  and  county  agricultural  societies,  farmers' j^lubs,  amd  men 
of  various  classes  and  professions,  whose  business  would  enable  tbem  to 
form  a  iatr  judgment  of  the  slate  of  husbandry,  and  the  aspect,  progress  and 
success  of  the  crops  in  the  various  sections  of  the  land  where  they  lived.  - 

There  was  another  evil  we  had  likewise  experienced  by  the  omission  qi 
the  report  of  1846.  The  various  agricultuml  periodicals  which  we  had  becii 
receivmg,  amounting  to  some  twent v-five  or  thirty  in  our  country,  and  twelve 
or  fifteen  in  Great  Britain  and  on  the  Continent,  were  at  once  discontinued, 
and  on  the  resumption  of  our  duty  in  preparing  the  present  report,  these  in- 
cluding the  numbers  for  that  year  bad  to  be  procured  with  some  delay  of 
time  and  then  examined.  In  short,  to  connect  the  estimates  of  1847  with 
those  rf  1846,  marking  at  the  same  time,  so  far  as  possible,  the  progress  of 
agricultural  affairs  during  the  interval,  it  became  necessary  to  crowd,  h»  k 
were,  the  labors  and  results  of  two  years  into  one. 

Difficult,  however^  it  has  been>  we  have  essayed  the  ta^k  and  performed 
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H  to  tke  best  of  our  ability.  The  result  is  contained  ta  the  pagei^  of  this  tb- 
pori.  To  any  (me  who  cunqrily  runs  over  (he  estimalifl  and  th#  vemaiks 
whkh  feUow,  it  psobably  migfat  ap|iear  a  ir^ery  easy  duly  to.  ill  up  the  oo- 
lumns  of  a  few  tables,  and  ^i^el  some  400  pages  of  matter.  The  trnl, 
N  howcnrer,  would  leadlo  a  different  conclasioii ;  and,  perhaps,  a^stalement  df 
fK>me  of  the  particulars  may  serve  to  correct  this  error. 

About  ISOO  copies  olT  the  circular  of  questions,  soliciting  repliee  have  been 
dislributad  in  various  pans  of  this  widely  extended  country.  This  circular 
oonlai»ed,  besides  (he  topica  embraced  in  former  ones,  a  variety  of  paftka- 
iaiB  in  relation  to  the  ppogress  of  agricuhural  industry*.  To  those  gentlemeti 
who  have  cordially  r^ponded  to  our  request,  the  thanks  of  the  coiintry  as 
well  as  of  the  office  are  due.  Many  of  their  replies  ar6  full,  and  manifest 
m  de^  interest  reqpecting  the  object  in  view,  and  forhi  a  very  valuable  con- 
tribution to  our  means  of  infcntetion.  The  dala  thus  furnished  beconMb 
more  reliable,  evincing,  as  it  does,  the  care  which  has.heen  uaed  in  the  pre- 
paration. 

Though  the  questions  referred  to  the  year  1845,  as  the  period  for  dompat- 
ison by  whtoh  to  esfimate  the.crops  of  1847,  yet  in  the re^es,  much  infor- 
niktion  has  also  l^n  received  in  respect  lo.  the  crop  of  IjB46«  They  goi^ 
lain,  too,  valuable  suggestions,  facts  and  hypothesis,  a|id  a  readineos  is  exv 
pressed  to  aid  in  all  future  attempts  to  collect  similar  estimates  of  the  agri- 
ocdtuml  resources  of  our  country. 

Noc  less  than  seventy-five  or^eighty  periodicals,  some  scientiic  and  agri- 
cultmal,  And  otheiB  moregentai,  from  those  issued  quarterly  or  monAlv  to 
the  wedily  and  even  daily  records  of  infoonation,  making  m  the  nHmben 
some  ihctawnds;  have be«(i  examined,  and  everything,  however  small,  which 
m^ht  be  supJxiHBed  to  aid  in  the  object  noted ;  a  considerable  proportion  of 
these  likewise  were  in  Prendi  and  German,  and  required  tfanslation,  the 
difficulty  of  which  is  ih^  greater,,  from  the  want  of.  suitable  dictionaries,  em* 
bodying  technological  terms,  and  the  more  mniute  subdivision  of  many 
topics  In  those  languages  as  conipared  with  our  own.  Some  of  the  valuable 
•diseusBions  drawn  from  those  sources  may  be  found  in  the  appendix,  as  well 
as  others,  condensed  .^d  embodied  in  the  following  pages.  Besides  tUs 
Utelature  and^cien^e  of  tlie  journals,  man]^  valuable  works  have  been  added 
to  thojibrary  on  agricultureLond  kindred  topics  both  in  the  English  and  French 
Of  German  languog^.  The  aim  in  this  respect  has  been  to  select  none  but 
those  of  acknowledged  worth,  and /ecommended  by  persons  or  jaumals  of 

ment  and  commendation  we  couki  unbesi^ 
volumes  have  been  studied^  or  if  read  leas 
3  to  observe  any  tiling  that  seemed  appropriate 

emble  number  relate  to  statistics  in  Englajad 
been  studied  and  reflected  upon  fo  gain  pew 
ithods  of  eliciting  facts,  by  comparisons  an4 
ts  have  been  made  and  valuable  hints  stored 
)wn  investigations.  Tlie  collateral  brancl^ 
t  general  topic,  such  as  chemistry,  hoteiny^ 
ology,  have  sd  far  as  practicable,  bcea.like- 
fiinalon,  and  whatever  assistance  we  could 
laying  up  our  material,  we  have  used.  The 
d  to  travel,  too,  in  our  researches  continually^ 
ist  be  noted  in  Maine,  tlien  perliaps  in  Geor- 
8,  theti  again  in  New  Tbrk  or  Pennsylvania^ 
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TugiDilk^  OU^  AfisaouH,  hrtm  or  Michigan,  and  so  of  aU  ibe  ktLerhnilim 
rj^td^  wai  fut&rv  leifiloi^.  Now  we  must  open  our  ^nemovaiida*  ikkd  etiDcr 
M  it^m  «n  «  piiga  of  npCee  on  EogfaiB^,  France*  oftCMinmity ,  Ate  pMiAfK 
turn  loi  ifiark  down  sinnetiiiqg  retaiing  to  AuMndia,  flocrth^Armrica  6p  CttnnaL 
•Long  «ri«Knn8  of  ^rure^  ia  aome  oaaea  nmst  be  coHaited,  cbirtpariBOBavHrdd, 
and  proportions  instituted.  .  i    •      71 

bi  tba'  notices  taken  of  tfafe  ctope,  as  die  bistorf  ci  Aem  i^r^imk  aaltBon 
was  foriaibg,  refereaee  has  been  preserved  ao  :^  as  conld  be  iobm\  aiid  iii 
geatend,  to  the  cdimate^  geogiaphioai  ittostion,  geol<^ioid  formadoik  aiid  mo* 
ftuM-O^the-aoil)  ^6  influence  .of  increase  or  deereaaeof  ^)opuiation,  and  dii 
alate'of  4he  m.tarket  td  affb^trthe  result ;  the  census,  inapa,  gazeitteereiLiH^deecrip- 
ti^naof  ¥ntry  khki  have  been  oehstdted  and  laid  under  oOtitEib«tion^  td'ew- 
hanoci  the  value  of  the  condensed  swnmary.  The  amoani  of  lab9V'  baa 
;heen'g«edtV^d  no  pains  hiive  been  sparod  to  render  a  £n(hf ul  F^)oct  Ot 
awr  suecessoar  fiiUoV-citiahis'oan  judgi^ 

The  more  accurately  the  bearings  of  the  above,  and  a  multitude  of  odiar 
WMrtmriav^of  much  Or  amaU  impcntande  kt  their  kifloeoee  on  (he  re8ttU,<^an 
he  devtiope4^  the  nearer  will  be  the  appiqximalion  of  the  estiihate  to/fbaaau 
aess.  CUtre  hits  bedn  taken  to  gward^imom'tban  ever^  agninst  the  misteilDaa  ^ 
of  the  past  ^rearsy  slnd  to  improve  the  best  reauhs  of  former  eadpierience.  Smnm 
claim  teijifat  periuqM  be  laid  to  higher  anthemieity  m  this  preaent  rtodt  of 
our  labors  from  the  fact,  that  every  year  with  the  sameorigmdqaalifkationa^ 
HFkh  even  erdiikary  dil^eikce,  add  ceitainly  then  with  ahnosi  c<Mntaiit  ap- 
{riitfl^a-'-in  Ihe  repettiioh  of  examinations  and  -cmipaf  isons,  giVea  increasing 
iaoility  aid  ability  for.lhe  taski.  The  interest  one  feels  in  any  subject  b 
genlsmlly  heiglUened  as  he  pushes  his  investigations  yet.Mther  and  farther; 
and  a  sort  of  enthufeiaem  is  created  which  se^ms.  often  to  quicken  the  rdsdi^ 
oess.to  cQtxAi  m  ai  moment  whatever  relates  to  it^  as'  the  eye  travels  over  piagea 
and  cetumns  of  variotts  niatter  and  notes  the  hsdtB  thdt  rnwiy  be  immediatelf 
or  mora  remotely  useful  for  the  purpoeeL 

It  would  be  a  sp^iea  of  foUy,  however,  to  set  up,  for  the  result  -of  oof 
labors  any  iHgher  claim  than  that  of  most  reliafalci  as  a  whole,  in  the  prea^ 
'  eat  stale  efl  statistical-  operations  ki  thia  cOuiitrf .  From  our  eioaminationa 
we  are  well  .convinced  that  many  of  the  random  cotyectures  of  pulbhsh^ 
fltatemeats  b^Md  oa  some  one  or  t^o  elen^^i^ts  of  eakulation  must  be  faa^ 
wide  of  Ike  mark.  We  shdukl-deem  them  toq  unsafe  ei^en  fev  coni]^iamti^ 
eatimsftes,  and  stiH  I«9s  reliable  as  iadep^ndeivt  Ori^w  We  do«bt  not  &^ 
same  hnperf^etioM,  though  ire  believe  by  no  meUnd  to  ah  equal  degfi^^  M.^ 
attach  to  our  own ;  bat  it  ii  evident  that  where  regard  ifi  jmid  to  Ih*'  priii- 
tlip&iimtldfff^g  l^e^lol^y,  the  r^^l  is,  td  sav  the  least,  ihofe  likely  to  M 
correct  than  in  a  different  case.  It  is  believed  that  injustice  ha^  dbtlletitbrt 
th^en  dene  to  the  j^cttltural  reports  of  this  dfBc^,  by  stefting  VMa  drfwn 
a«r  fiUied  with  hap-liteard  conjectures,  unworthy  of  conj5deh<5e;  lattd  tH4  - 
tensas  of  1840  is  mentioned  as  the  otily  data  to  which  referthoe  i^hbrfd  hte 
kade.  But  seven  years  have  passed  away,  years  of  manifold  changfes  ori 
6m  country  since  thofee  returns  were  given ;  and  can  no  aJ|6wance  be  mad^ 
jfb^  cheir  influence ;  can  ttofliingbe  done  in  fonnitig  an  opinion  respecting  - 
the  develAprtent  of  our  coimtiy  in  its  agricultural  i-^sources? 

Wfe  may  avail  ourselvfes  of  this  reference  to  the  census  IWw^vfer,  in  aiding  * 
in  dur  own  d^f^ce  in  case  of  occasional  eri'OrS.     £ven  this  national  survey^ 
takta  as  it  is  by  persofi^  differing  as  they  do  in  capacity ^^jaore  or  lesa  favor- 
^blj  bita^ted|  aided*  or  opposed  by  the  intelligence,  or  ^e  ighoiance  and 
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pw3H<|ic^  pf  Jhcjfe  to  .^flm  Oipy  apply,  #u(Iprji«j.ftoB^  idl  t&e  4wFk«c]^  ^ 
a  (iatuw.\^wUlifligaes5  to,  pommiwc^te  what,  ifi  required  i^athoF  Uum  1^ 
9];tioQaI|  mij^  he  of  rfnous  w^  ifi  It^  ^taUs^^inl  wUl  Jbe  wor^  mk9iM  Im 
r^^^agcd  to  .9919$  p^  of  tbe  cojuntiy  th^  otbors.  The  &ai^  uil}  ever  b§  t])« 
pa3e  vitt  ajijr  ^tia;iates  of  ^urvfjjrs  \Klvich  wbr3C€  ^q  vaUt  ^  t^^ory  Aa  ours* 
in}LgJ>it^  }>y^  people  so  cUvej^i&ed  in  origin^  deposition  i^d  p»eai^.of  JAfor- 
mation,  having  more  or  kss  incUnfttion  to  a^di);  bi^e^  ai^  efprt,for..«uC' 
ce^  in  such  aa  ent^rise.  Wliat  lias  been  dofk^  howevi^^  j^y  o^r  A^Xfi^ 
|>oiidenM,  ha^  be^.  a  willing  oiler^  ai^d  as  4bey,  b^ve  be^n  fieleoted  £or  ih^ 
^i^po^  by.tbeir  fellow  citi^ep^,  iw^Q^piii  pe^pml  Mx^mledfft  did  ti^  ap 
it  may  be  said,  vouch  for  their  suitableness ;  it  is  not  too  much  perh^M  tt 
^jjaiin  for  ^  condensed  resuU  of  U^eir  laboca,  combing  with  irbat  w^^ve 
r^t^  from  other  appaifn^  well  authenticated  ^oi^ces,  tb«  pr^t  of  4p[i«|i« 
than  onUnaiy  reli%nc^,  ^  .*  - 

,  And  here  at  this  y q^t,  it  may  npt  ]be  iflopri^iNer  to  ^wd^  U)^  ^,£^Gt  th^ 
die  ^sxtenaive  xUstribution  of  tbie  fqimer  repprts  of  tbis.pjBS^e  has  ppfi^bqtaf^ 
not  a  little  to  awaken  a  ^pjrit  of  inquiry,  aipj  fit  m^ny  *>  wdesftond  wImA 
i¥a8  net^^dy  and  to  act  intelligently  in  view  of  tb^  call  m^4/^  on  t^em  f^ 
ihfqrigatjpn.  .  This  ^-e  deem  of  $P|n^  importajgtce  and  AHm^us  expreS)sion|r 
in  thcH"  Implies  to  the  pfiicp,  ahp^  ths^t  they  have  been  consciow  ^  this  m^ 
IQueBce,  regard  it  sis  favorablp  tp  tl^emselves.and  t^eir  ^<^ow  Qiti^en»>  a^ 
feel  an  increasing  desire  to  sbar^.  in  its  .benefits^  It  »s  .evident.  j;hat  new 
Tiews  of  the  ample  resoiiriQes  pf  our  cbufltry  have  oftpp.  ,b(^en  ^v^  ga^nedv 
%nd  afler  a  post  e:^ensive  examination  of  the  a^icultural  t^id  other  jour- 
nals, an  almost  universal  approbation  of  our  efforts  has  sefunpd  to  us  Igi 
have  been  acpordefl. 


Preliminary jb  a  more  detailed  examination  of  several  of  the  mp»t  Imppr^ 
taat  qropis,  there  are  a  few  topics  which  deserve  some  nqtice. 

1(  is  nnpecess^^  to  Qpcupy  time  in  the  statement  at  length  of  the  grounda 
on  which  we  have  proceeded  in  making  uf  the  table,  or  tht  particular  elipr^  * 

.  A  reference  to  the  precediM[_  reports,  in 
ill  that  now  seems  needful.  We  barely  pe- 
IS  specified  may  exert  a  greater  or  lesis  influ- 
eir  operation  may  likewise  be  modified  by, 
ae  pr  more  years,  and.  then  perhaps  be.un- 
iding  points  cpmprised  in  the  history  of  the 
sara^  may  not  here  ^  without  in^rest  or  ad-, 
object  to  be  q^racd  at  in  this  report — :a  faith* 
ispect  t,o  our  resources  in  agricultural  we^th 
ent. 

d  has  no  dpubt  exercised  ^n  influence  on  the: 
gil  industry.  ,  There  has  been  a  greater  de-^ 
tions  of  Europe  Wp  le^ve  out  of  question' 
erence  to  g^reaJt  political  theoiies.  anu  confine 
Qui^V^  to  (hp^e  facts  which  wifl  be.  universaUy  acknpwiedged. 

The  atmpst  total  failure  of  pne  crop  and  the  great  deficiency  of  some  of , 
die  ot]^ers  in  Europe,  rendered  it  necessary  for  those  -countries  whw^  the, 
evQ  was  inpst  severely  felt  to  look  to  us  for  a  supply.  Such  was  the  stale 
of  ^tkeir  comn^ercia}  rt^ulntions  ^so  as  favpned  the  mtro'ductipn  of]  pur  pro-^ 
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i^C«  Ml  lMt«  easy  tettns  tkaii  heretofore.  The  demand  ttiiig  cr^t^  hai 
had  its  inflti^Kieon  a  people  Uke  our  own,  not  61qw  to.  perceive  a^  open- 
imgB  for  their  ^terprise  either  at  home  or  abroad.  >^  Their  indtistrjr  ha$  been 
itimulated,  and  iikt  prospect  of  an  abtindant  market  has  led  theikrmers  and 
planters  in  the  various  sections  of  our  repi&Uc  to  prepare  a  gi^at^  breadth 
of  Iimd  for  ^rain  and  other  crops.  The  recurrence  of  die  same  m^teitous 
cause  or  disease  which  has  so  greatly  diminished  thepotatoe  crop  in  our  owti 
countiv  has  likewise  unquestionably  turned  the  attention  6f  some  of  our 
agriculturists  stiU  more  to  other  products  of  the  soil  less  precarious  ancf 
whkh  might  be  substituted  for  that  well  known  and  iaronte  fruit'  of  th^ 
i^arth*  ■       "  '  ...••>.       ^ 

'  The  icmTj  H  might  be  supposed,  by  wi^drawing  numbers,  espe6i|Jly  in 
Ae  west,  from  the  pursuits  of  agriculture,  and  of  producers  converting  them' 
into  consumers,  has  lessened  the  aggregate  of  the  harvests  and  thus,  Glanc- 
ed the  effect  of  more  favorable  influences.'  This  cause  has  undbubtedly  faa4 
its  influence,  and  must  be  i-egarded  among  others  in  looking  over  the  oj^r^i- 
iions  ^things  at  home  and  abroad;  but  the  extait  of  its  exercise  on  the 
jgreat  crops  of  bur  country,  it  is  l>eli^ed  has  been  c6mparative1y  small*. 
The  number  of  practical  agriculturists  taken  f^om  their  occupations  is  deem-* 
ed=tcK>few  for  Aeir  influence  to  have  been  very  perceptiolie,  lahd  the  de» 
mahd  df  food  may  not  have  been  materially  lessened  on  this  accT)unt.  IV 
dannot,  we  believe,  be  viewed  as  fairly  counterbalancing  other  and  more  in-; 
ihiential  elements,  such  as  those  for  instance,  which  are  oomprised  in  the 
v^triations  of  the  seasons,  the  improvements  in  hus^andry^  and  greater; 
foreign^  demand.       ^  .  '» 

The  year  opened  with  unusual  promise  of  activity  in  business  at  home* 
and  abroad ;  a  prospect  which  has  proived  remarkably  correspondent  to  the 
actual  result.  Expectation  of  greater  demands  from  abroad,  with  a  pros- 
perous state  of  things  at  home,  authorized,  it  was  felt,  more  t^an  usual  e^rf 
to  meet  the  requisition  of  almost  starving  natibns^'and  a  mulUplied  po|)\4la-, 
tipn  of  our^own.  Besides  the  increased  amount  already  devoted  to  the 
winter  grains  in  the  previous  autumn,  the  spring  and  sumther  se^ding^  it 
seems,  was  considerably  larger. (him  usual.  *  ...  ■ 

*  Taking  the  whole  extent  of  the  country,  the  seasbn  of  the'prevIoUs  year,' 
(IB^,^  ^as  favorable;  in  the  large  grain  districts  the' crops  were  abtiuaant,| 
hhS  this,  a^in,  may  have  "had  a  tendency  to  stimulate  agricultural  InAiftry^ 
particidarfy  as  the  outlet  for  the  surplus  appeared  to  be  widened.  Ftenefis 
ai^  provfert)ially  influenced  not  a  litUe  by  the  effect  of  one  or  more  favdrabyej 
or  unpropitious  seasons.  They  feel  encouraged,  -w-hen  they  have.be^ii^uc-* 
ceJSfsfd,  to  go  on  arid  extend  yet  more  their  enterprizcs;  but  It  baticted  in 
th^r  Expectations  by  untimely  weather  and  lessened  harvests,  they  shrizdtc^ 
bkek,  and  scarcely  feel  falling  to  repeat  their  experiment.  *  Happfly^'t^ii, 
year  there  had  been  and  yet  existed  that  combination  aiid  co-Operatiori  of 
causes  which  dispelled  their  fears,  and  emboldened  them  to  plurigc  the 
pTough  yet  deeper  and' farther  into  and  through  the  soil;  and  their  most"^ 
sSnguirie  expectations  have  met,  it  is  believed— lo^ng  at  the  coUectlye; 
aggregate— with  a  proportionate  reward  of  their  labor.  *     ' 

,  Whether  flie  stream  Of  surplus  products  will  flow  wider,  or  be  narrowect* 
dbwn  again  to  its  former  dimensions,  flme  must  detemline ;  but  from  m^ 
btst  &rfbrtnation  we  can  ^ther,  we  should  be  Inclined  to  hassard  the  beU^ 
thtit  thoUj^  subject  to  occasional  interruption,  the  progress  of  demand  upop* 
oib^'agtitmtural  rekrurces  wiQ  be  steady,  and  with  increase!  needs  WW* 
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sufplied.    Facts  Oi^t  ve  are  yearly  accumulating  «eeni  to  justify  thb^ez- 
pectation. 

UnUke  many  other  countries,  e5|>ecially  fhose  of  the  old  worlds  the  whole 
'  of  eur  population  comparatively  ei^oy  the  means  of  livelihood,  aod  are  f^d 
'  from  the  plenty  ttiat  abounds  ^n  our  land.     Vast  oumhers  of  their  poor  and 
starving  nave  sought  k  refuge  amon^  us,  and  many,  too,  better  provided, 
have  chosen  their  habitation  on  the  nch  and  fertile  lands  ofHhe  west  and 
north-west,  that  are  there  outspread  to  invite  their  residence.      Taken  In 
''  the  aggregate,  these,  while  they  have  added  to  our  population,^  have  proba- 
bly too  IE '  '*■ — ^  of  products. rajised  amona  ^s. 

The  en  e  has  beenfej  beyond  what  it  ever  was  before. 

Bv  the  re  \  of  five  of  the  pnncipal  ports,  to  th^  Secretary 

**  of  Slate,  ^s  of  this,  character  amving  during  tjie  vear 

ebding  S  ed  to  be  233^t98^,  an  increase  of  noTless,^i^ 

^  89,13^  ^  y.  probable  that  t$e  addition  of  others  at  the 

smaller  p  ng  our  country  by.  tlie  way  of  Canada,  womd 

"  swyi  the 'aggregate  to*  not  less  than  300^000^  and  possibly  rnqre.     The 

fioUdwing  table  presents  the  comparison,  in  this  respect,  of.  tie  last  two 

•years:  ^    "  [\ ,     /      ,        . 

rVlip'^ile  7«ttr  ending  StofA.  10,  tMl  -    l\>r  the  year  ending  S«pt'.  9lM^47.  '       InoreMe. 

•      New  York,  98,863'  145,8.^  46,967'- 

"      Boston,  14,079  -/        '20,745  6,^ 

Philadelphia^  7,537  \       '  14,763  .            \         7,526' 

B^timore,  9,827  '     "               12,01  &  2,681 ' 

NewOrieans,  22,148  40^442  '[    ^  "     Jl 8,294 ; 

'    ;'      ;\    ;    i5i^664'  '    233,79s.  82,134; 

«  .  Th«  ittjtio  jisff  flie.  oioQtbtf  stnoe  S<!pt.^30^  fee  the  whole  time  has  p^bahly 
ig^o^mmA  rather  dtaa  dirnini^h«d,.dio«|^^  wjt  AOtioE|  that,  as  to  tiieport  'of 
Nev  Ypii()  it  is  stat^  tbn:?  has^^  beea  a  flight  faUing  o£:  In  that  port, 
however,  in  one  pf  the  montika-fiince  that  at  wUch  the  enurie^aticni  a^>cre 
-glFUi  elesedi  w^  liave  setn  it  stated  the  perse »«'thj!s  arnrxj  aa0iui*ed  t« 
aba^lTjCW, 

A  gmtlcn  of  lhj$  em!g:ai:.(rt>'?tc  doLbt  St  J  fcrgiii?  fr  're  At tf^rtf k  ci^  lea. 
jtfMonnsipfaieiC  a^e  ucpj^iyec  0^1  Ihi  vat^ogs  ifoJ- ruads^  and  works  of  public 

,iiii|«cfe^Mat.stiU  in  pr^gvess.     But  the  vastly  greater  ivamber  divect  their 

.W3^4»»  the  west  A^ingU  i&ct  or  ti»!0  shows  the  irUluiC  «f  ^opulatton  from 
this  source  in  the  north-western  states.  In  general  the  current  floii^  oh 
tmobspTiYedy  i^t.  now  mid  then,  «oii^e  incidient  transpires,  which  calls  the 

,  attention  to  itsi  ever  widei^ag  tide.  In  Ihe  oata^trophea  Sfhioh  have  odear- 
fed  <H^i^  lal^e^:  and  rivers  of  the.^we^  it  is.  fonnd  thatra>IiHiig:e  propofiion 
cf  thf^^pass^ngers  «ifovii|g».wefitward  are  ibr^)gn  iipiiiigrantB.  Th»s,  In  the 
4:ase  4«r  the  st^m^r  I%oaenix,  Ip^t  by  fire  reoently^c.oQt  oiC  thrae  hundrod 
pa^isengers,,  not  less  than  .^bout  iwo  hundred  ace  s^d  tp  have  thelcmg^d*  to 

.this  c|fU(S*  .  Tliis  yra^/t^eiact,  loo,  in  the  M^eck  qf  the  Talisinfin^  on  -her 
-way  u{t|^  Missi^ppfr  A.  very  I^rae  proportion  pf  the  passetig^ss  weiie 
G^qi^s^^  The  ||lop(re^As  alqne  iifTWispi^nsiH  are^sai^  to  Aumh^  tint  less 
tk^ap  ij^fOOO,  and  n^i^ny.thqusand!^  more  ai|^  expected  soo^;  8000  more  anc 
statjad  xja  oecupy  theixiprthem  portions  of  JUinois.  Vx<m  5j0,000  to  100,000 
OeriTU^,  it,has.)>^en-.n^ntiQned,  qo  what  appears-  to  be  gpod  autiiority)  are 
pcq^ripg.to  eoibafi^ior  th^  United  States  in  th<;  cours<»  of  anotticr  yn9r»  .* 
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Itidicittive  iif  some  degree  of  the  i^me  state  of  Aihgps,  t^^  ntay  notice  afso 
the  sak  of  thejpublic  haub.    It  U  true  that  sale  does  not  of  course  imply  set* 
dement  of  cultivation^  in  all  cases,  and  periiaps  not  -eyen  in  the  majority  o[ 
them.     Stil],  many  who  purchase  d6  improve  their  lands,  and  laige  num- 
bers of  acres  are  tnus  bfought  into  the  class  of  crop-produeing  areas  in  the 
f  various  parts  of  our  country  .^ach  succ^sive  year,  and  this  item  is  by  no 
means  to  be  ne^ected  in  a  survey  of  elements  operating  on  the  great  re- 
si^.     Thousands  of  acres,  and  some  of  the  best  kind,  are  in  every  succes- 
'tfve  stage  of  improvement,  and  every  year  takes  fh)m  them  a  fair  pr^ortion 
and  adds  their  products  to  the  great  aggregate  of  the  han-est^.    Tlus,  in 
the  Jtnore  recen^  constituted  States,  furnishes  a  large  counterbalance  to  l^e 
*  dfect  of  ttie  disastrous  se&ison,  and  is  one  reason  why^  notwithstanding  ^lb« 
''at^arent  necessity  of  reduction, in  our estbhatesr,  we  ^ave  somcftimes  put 
'^6^9^  an^  actual  mcr^a'$e.     The  sale  of  the  public  iands  during  the  ^st 
I  l^ear,  as  appears  by  returns  to  the  Land  Office,  lunOUnted  to  2,52$,^0O 
acres,  principally  in  the  Stktes  of  Illinois,  Indiana,  Missouri,  AlabamayXou- 
SJsiana,  Arkansas,  towa,  'W^iscohsin. 

'  In  connection  with  the  foregoing  topics  of  immi^tion  and  tlie  sale  of 

the  public  lands,  we  maj  advert  to  another  which  is  also  embraced  in  the 

g  likewise  i^i  eliunent  in  the  prepf^^tion  of  the.  egtimiios  ^f 

nns — we  mean  that  of  the  fHfpuloHqn.     In  the  ^biei^  of 

calculations  as  to  this  item  are  base^  on  the  ^mnual  .avcirage 

ted  by  a  comparison  of  the  census  tor  the  period'of^  several 

IS.     This  riae  must  however  \m.  greatly  modified,  wi^  re- 

^  the  newly  settled  portions  of  our  country,  which  are  'mort 

ip.     As  a  sp^ecimen  of  these  we'  may  adveit  to  the  estimate 

m  of  Wisconsin.     From  reliable  authorities  we  have  been 

his  at  about  215,000,  and  the  following  table,  published  two 

.of  duree  flidirtha  since,  is  <|uMed  is  a  prbof  of  the  vast  diflbeiioif  e#  the  ratio 

t'of  inereese  in  -fMereUt  periods^    The  amount  for  1^47  w^s  put  Bt^nOjOOO^ 

m^ch^  by  die  returns  received  from  diat  Sttrfe,  we'  have^  corrtetM:'^ 

"       1880,    .  3;24fr  rs«y  4a^e48i  '      ^     " 

iSXy  11,68S  1846,  1^7,000^  efatittiRlttl. 

1838,  .  18,149  1846,  155,277,  oeh^i.*- 

Jfl4&,  30^945  1647,  '  210,000,  eiMlnftted. 

At  the  same  rate  of  tncirease,  it  iis  believed  tfaat^ii  addition^  5M0iivtil 

be  a  saM  cm  ftnr  the  time  that  ha^  eli^sed  since  the  last  es^m^  fttbve 

E'ren  svppJeared,  wkitdi  woUld  cany  th^  amoimt  up  lo^at  least  ^l3,0M  ih- 
bilKiits. 
1 '-  The  p7^grk$s  (jf  tigricukural  kMwkdgB  and  itttprwtmtnt  irAust  AotrbeMt 
without  a'^mafk  er  two,  ae  this  is  one  of  thoscT  constimt  etemeitt^j  ulAfiA 
teitera^e  an  knt^orttoit  influence  upon  the  aspect  of  oux'agricdturaf  UduMjr* 
V    Tkie^lM^wledge  isdifRised  in  no  small  degree  b^  the  agVimOmta  jattt- 
!mii^  «en«eof  which  are  conducted  with  distingui^ed  ^Mmy^and  ^'^mtyMy 
(itoi  eal¥  selections  from  forei^  Woiks,  but  also  original  essa^  and  sugg^ 
ticini^of  gWM  value.     It  is  vnth  pleasure  that  we  own  t)ur  indeb!ednes»fo 
many  if^them  for  the  aid  which  we  have  received  not  only  in  comifidn'#fai 
•the  ptibKo  in  ^era),  but  ettpeciall^  by  the  corresi>ohde6ce  and  ''fiMHi^- 
'  tionsi  of  thei!^  edit^n.  *  The  operation  of  our  labors  also,  in  thfef  grcit  9tSi, 
^  MIeve;  not^iHAtttandin^tte  fe^irs  of  some,  has  he^  favorable  to  thrc3(- 
tension  dr  this  S|^diesf  of  bterature.     We  5ndge  so  from  the  evidience  fhf- 
rnisted  iA-ettf' c6ntsp<mdence.     The  spread  of  knowledgfe,  useM  fciW- 
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k^g^,  more  smd  liioYe  widely,  claimar  ahd  ever  teceW^  out  adtfveiicjr.  -fl 
would  be  a  soleciism  indeed,  vex^  we  to  act  cm  a  diflferetit  princfple,  an  fitond 
this  office  there  is  continually  going  forth ^  new  modification^  and  combina- 
tions of  matter,  and  fruits  of  genius,  to  add  id  ihe  stock  of  tife  wot)d*t  en- 
ginery of  improvement. 

Sererai  new  journals  devoted  to  the  Interests  of  agriC)iltttrfe  have  beeh 
commenced  since  the  list  was  prepared,  which  i^  ibund  in  the  report  of 
1845.  Among  these,  and  U  is  witn  pleasure  we  mexitiom  them,  Isr  one  ill 
each  of  the  Statea  of  Iowa  and  Missouri.  T^e  fbrmer,  called  fbe  Iowa 
Farmer's  Advocate,  a  monthly  of  isixteen  large  qtiarto  pagis,  was  coto^ 

'  menced  last  AuguM  at  Burliiigton.  |6wa.  at  the  jM<^^  of  one  donar  per  anf* 
num.  The  other  bears  the  tiue  of  the  Missouri  Ftumcr,  which  we  oeHevfe 
16  puUiahed  at  St  Chains,  or  possibly  St  Louis,  and  is  a  monthly.  Th^ 
l*ennese^  Farmer  and  Horticulturist,  a  monthly  of  44  pagfes,.  8vo.,  com- 
menced in  Nashville  in  the  iiao^th  of  September,  1^46,  and  was  publish^ 
at  th^  pnc4  of  |1  p^  annum,,.but  we  ^  unable  to  ^y  whether  ot*  not  it  te 
stilf  continued.^  .     .     .  .     - 

The  Horiic.ulturifiit  also,  pu^H^hed  in  Kew  VojPk,  ha$  (commeiiced  slne0 
OW"  list  in  1845.^ 
.   Another  f4eading  &aiuie  in.  tli^progvess  o^  (his  lite^tur 

.  inft  dlspo^on. manifested  W  the  jpubhsjiers  and  ediion  6i 
iilerary  journals  i^  give  a.  cojumn  or  more  to  agricuHure  az 

,.iiDfi4^    Mahy  are  ^e  newsjpapers  which  have  .adopted  tfa 
^aexaUy  ^op^  of  the  he^  suggestions  wj^ch  make  their  aj 

r  ;»giiculturail  journals,  thua  n^idtheir  way  to  multitudes  at  i 

.  which  thay.  could  otherwise  ^ver  reach.     The  titles  of 
journals  naifr  hare  aissociated.widi  ttiem  the  word  ^^  J^armei 
^okl  wiuic^  <hw, claims  |^e  gji^ipe.on  Hkfi  press  of  ouiX  co 
it  as  an  awpi^us  s^gn^  f<^r  wiih  vl^se  yeomanry  of  our  c         _ 
vart  sons  iof  d^e  sia^lyi  ,axe,ifteniifieo  o.ur  p^sX  hopes  of  th<  ultimate  progress 

I  o^  par  coa^ni^tweUtl^W^^  -  » 

Theppesfr.i^  like^m^se  continually  sending  forth  many  .2H>Zi«fneir|.as  w^ 

prfgimtJ  BMr^fri^is  ;of  foreign. vfor)c§,  whicH  are  finding  tj^eir  way,  silent^ 

,am4Mig).&e  s^npul^^rists  of  qht  ppuntij'^  and  enD^tenmg  their  .mpids  as  & 

,  ib^rgpfiBt  pfi^icipte^  of  tha  acience,^  and  furnishing  yarions.  luiowIe<)ge  of  ft 

<  pm$tii>9i  ]pJ9d. ::  7^bes§  ai4i  to  train  Q\ur  hiisbapdm|^^.  to  tbinky  fo^  reason — 

.:and'#lthou|^  ibituretia  gtiQtoo  muck  pr^adice  w^  ignorancje^ye^  we  cannot 

but  i  believe  tb^e*  is<  2|  ooAtijmally  ad^^aDciIfg  pr^^iess  ,  in  the  Operation  e^ 

th^ae  ^ekm^ilS'ief  ili4^sl^al  ^ience  op  t]|e  great,  m^ss  of  our.  Iig49ultui:al 

popnktioil.   :£iipenii|6fiUiiq|^9na  tbe^tba^of  moTf^ 

the  truth  or  ern»r  of  tlieorie^,  a|id  h^votbesaa  ^dually  t^ke  the  fornjii  of 

well-supported  systems.     The  freedom  "we  here  claim  and  exercise,  of  di&« 

■^us^nff  rr«fy:thii%fwl^h  p^esenta'  Us  claims  to  be  received  as  iairrfabfe  to 

ifae  pnolic  wel&re^  ia  moat  .a(bnirably, suited  toi>ripg  in^  ,«(;^ccise  ^he  dpc- 

toMBi  intellect  and  Jrouse  Uie  hiit^erto  unawidcened  eaeigies  of  our  feUoW'- 

coantryaoai!  %n  a  |Mic  so  ck^ety  blended?  as  is  agricidture,  with  their  wowi 

ami  theiE  pfeighborr  >«eal»  i 

AjB«nolbcir  tnethod  Of  improvtu^aE^  we  eaim^t  pass  over  tlia  luiineroua, 

aai  aft  WQ. a«a  b«^pgr  to  a4d^ itmrea^fhglyi  iHirnc^rcais  ^grfcuUwal  sgcklim 

«mI  JwPmet^  €i^  in  ouir  oountiy.     Many  of  the  Suo^a  bate  floofi^hiog! 

ilafta  ^elmv  ob4  ev^ea  w.hera.theso  do  not  exist,  we  find  county  or.dis(ri|Ii 

mtoi«im^^i:Ja$  w^.hw^»\i^y  ktiinated.  these  as^ciaiionb  are  i^ultiptyiog 
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Cveiy  year  addi  to  l^eir  number  and  elBcienoy.  They  exercise  a  hippy 
inftvence, and  promot*  agricultural. improvements  in  more  ways  than  one. 
The  fairs  or  ewibitions  which  usually' form  one  part  of  their  instrumen- 
tolityi  hold  out  inducements  to  the  compeUtors  to  aim  at  higher  exceUence. 
The  visit  of  the  committees  to  the  farms  entered  for  premium^  naturally 
9illf  forth  effort  to  arrange  everv  thing  ii^tbe  best  order,  to  remove  unsightly 
evidences  of  carelessness,  and  sloth,  and  to  turn  every  means  of  cultivation 
to  the  best  advantage.  Xhe  spirit  of  order,  neatness,  industry,  and  thrift  is 
inspired,  and  a  new  state  of  thmgs,  even  beyond  their  own  anticipations,  tes- 
tifies to  the  presence;  of  an  influence  perhaps  before  unfelt.  Nof  is  this  b\1  : 
the  subject  of  i|t  teaps  a  further  and  ricti  reward  in  the  additiooafvalue  of  his 
|>rodu^tQ  in  the  market,  and  thus  a  real  «<ale  of  prosperity  is  induced  whfeh 
4n«rht  pJMBibly  not  have  otherwise  existed.  ^  ^ 

.  ^  The  same  eflTect  in  a  measure' attends  on  all  of  the  various  methods  by 
^hich  the  husband lUfLu's  aim  is  directed  to  higher  excellence;  Whether  in 
ihe  exhibition  of  animals  and  their  products,  his  skill  in  driving  the  plough 
through  the  tough  soil,  or  the  display  lie  is  enabled  to  make  or  the  vaxietis 
/r^its  of  tl^e  earth,  w-hich  be  has  Drought  to  win  for  him  the  anplause  of  his 
TeUow-<:itizens.  His  and  tneir  modes'of  culture,  of  stock  breeding,  of  home 
husbandry,  are  compared ;  new  tlioughts  are  struck  out  by  the  collision  6f 
jnind  with  m|nd';  and  he  must  be  a'casuat  obsetV^  indeed;  an  anomaly 
^nobg  thousands,  if  he  does  not  bear  back  to  his  own  flirm  or  plantation 
,SQme  new  knowledge,  or  some  siiggciscion,  that  may  fod  his  jud^nent  ^d 
bqttei^  his  practice.  A^en  men  dbus  meet  in  masses, and  often,  a^  is.  the  case 
in  these  agricultural  fairs,  from  widely  extended  disencts,tmd  eyen  from  tke 
dirf^rent  extremities  of  our  country ;  when  one  great  topic  'is  tbe/k«^gnihg 
subject  of  dlsidourse,  and  all  the  arra^)nents  ar^  devotM  to  promote  its 
idiseusiiion,  it  is  impos8i)>le  that  even  ^ose  of  slower  mood  should  n$t  fM 
thdir  b)^  ^uickened,^an  interest  excited,  eikhuisiasm  kindled,  «nd ' a  gtcKv 
of  gecerous  sympatliy  be  felt  for  ca^K  other  ah*  Aeir  Iriitdred  ^Himiits. 
Those  wTio  have  worn  th^'  ladgtes  of  their  dMTefent  net'A  or  fAr(ie«;  for  a 
ftime  lav  tliem  aside  and  mingle  togetheV  as  the  brotherhood  of  4m  soil  i  tod 
^hlte  thxy  learn  to  respect  atid  esteeni  eaiih  ether  tb  itarhig  hr  tke  same 
Igmat  puTsi  its  of  life,  they. smocth  ioir\  (he  Mperiti^s  ef  <ei3ifi}6(krt'Op^< 
1(^5,  attl  the  ^.ahd-gtasp  tbey  fcav«  givHi  or  tttktn  ^hen  they  beheld  or 
leamfd  tc  recdyraize  eich  other  in  ttmiAer  gt*e  thaw  b^f^e,  will  Utgw  in 
Inemory  when  the  scene  and  apparent  pageantry,  as  It  may  hs  regatded  by 
^eome,  has  passed  away.  .The  influence  of  this  to  bind  togetker  mose  tntn 
.tdifferent  part»  of  our  Dmridti  shotM  not  be  des]^faed,  but  bo  cV^Mished  at  a 
4i£illovi^ed  one;  which  may  comtribute  s6me1ivhat  to  allay  the  IfiKiMed  waMrs 
itnd  breatHe^itiil  peaeefal  spirit,  ealm,  like  the  puiMits  frm  whidi^it^rprjogs, 
ttmugh  All  the  ^lehnents  of  strife,  till  the  voice^  Of  it^  iMt^mnoe  is  heaid  ^«nd 
dbeyed.  ■  .     .         .  - 

As  a  part  t>f  (his  a^pantftis  of  mewins  fbr  agriettkursil  ittipmvement,  the 
eohventfbns  wlfich  ar«  held  in  the  capitals  of  sottie  of  the  Sutes  diiring  the 
-sea^lon  of  the  legiriatures,  deserve  a  dietinct  notice.  It  is  a  gratifying  ai^l 
to  se^'bur  legblators  of  the  state  sovereignties  d^us  meeting  tar  diseoasien 
and  mutual  improvement  in  this  earliest  profession  of  nuulkind:,  and  were- 
j^€y6  t^rceive  that  the  pmctice  i6  c^itading.  Will  the  tiMe  be  kmg  before 
iHtch  «  convention  will  h6ld  its  meetings  during  th6  petiod  of  the  sesioa  of 
«tery  Mte  l^slature,  and  the  pracdm  fermer,  and  tHe  man  of  •(MeMific 
^r^Hts  and  profession;  as  it  were  together  iacehA  from  the  ama  of  faA  A- 
mtti%o  r^iereate  their  wearied  feeliiigs  in  the  hiMlthfilt  iMftcbangt-of  tMr 
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mteltectual  and  experimeiit^  stores  on  the  bro&d  and  devatecl  mun^ 
wbere  they  may  cheer  llieir  hearts  with  the  prospect  of  waving  harvest- 
fieldS)  emihng  abodes  of  plenty,  rejoicing  flocks  and  herds,  and  industriou?^ 
happy  men? 

The  reports  of  the' associations  and  societies,  to  which  we  have  alltidi^,v 
belong  also,  to  the  literature  of  this  branch  of  tiational  industry,  and  ibrin^ 
from  time  to  time  volumes  6f  ^eat  value  for  reference,  as  they  embo<|y  thr* 
results  of  much  practical  ^xpenence^  often,  too,  guided  by  saeneeand  <ji-' 
tensive  knowledge.     It  was  our  inlfention  to  have  obtainen  a  list  of  all  the 
agricultural  societies  andihrmerS*  clubs  in  our  country,  and  puUished  it  in 
an  appendix;  but  Our  catalogue,  ftough  a  large  one,  is  not  deemed  yetMf-' 
ficienUy  perfect,  and  it  must,  therefore,  he  reserved  for  some  ftitare  period. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  know  the  number  of  their  members,  the  amount 
tHey  yearly  distribute  m  premiums^  perhaps  the  estimated  Tidue  of  the  ex- 
hibitions, the  number  of  cattle  and  odier  aomestic.  ahimals,  the  Weighted 
valuation  of  the  best  speciraenyof  these,  the  average  of  Ae  fnesferops,  and 
a  few  items  more,  whieh  might  present  a  bird's  eye  view  of  the  results  of' 
their  influence.     Probably  such  a  plan  may  only  beacconiplidied  by  the 
fifradual  ingathering  and  |umming  up  of  years;  but  we  are  persuader  that* 
it  would  form  an  item  of  no  common  interest  in  a  report  on  the  itgricuU 
tural  aspect  of  our  country. 

The  ust  of  patents  dunng  the  yearj  fbif  inventions  relating  to  agricdhurev 
and  the  numerous  and  raned  collections  of  implements  and  machini^  fbf 
the  operations  of' husbandry,  wherever  opportunities  arfe  presented  ftr  the 
display  and  examination  of  them,  bear  testimony  to  the  progress  which  jt- 
continually  making  in  this  branch  of  agricultural -improvement.  Some  of 
the  most  common  implements  of  husbandry  have  undergone  a  wonderfuh 
change  in  the  course  of  a  few  years.  The  pitch-fork,  hand- rake  and  hoe,' 
for  instance,  how  differeni-ndw  from  thosfe' Which  were  common  less  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century  since.  The  principles  of  sdence  have  been  brought^ 
into  requisition  to  mark  out  the  relations  and  mechanical  poWeri  of  the  sepa-- 
rate  parts  and  their  combinations;  and  much  cumbrcMS,  useless  wobd  and' 
ir^m^  l^{xc  Kopn  rpmovetj.  vnih  a  gain,  not  only  in  lightness,  Uni  also  of, 
strength.  For  illustration,  we  may  refer  to  ^  clmp!p  o  thin^  as  the.handl^ 
of  the  fork,  rake,  or  hoe.  '  Formerly,  these  were  mad^  of  equal  thickness 
tl^ughout|  but  now  it  has  been  seen  that  where  but  little  force  Is  applied* 
or  stress  is  laid,  it  may  be  reduced,  provided  that  the  middle,  in  one  case, 
and  the  end  in  the  oUier,  be  made  sufficiently  firm  and  "strong. '  We  thus 
get  rid  of  weight  and  yet  lose  nothing,  but  rather  gain  in  the  application 
ofpower.^  , 

whether  steam,  the  michty  agent  that  has  wrought  such  wondrous  revo- 
lutions in  other  branches  of  industry,  can  ever  be  successfully  applied  ij\ 
general  practice  to  cultivation,  and  thus  produce  an  entire  change  in  the 
present  modes,  would  seem  to  admit  of  a  doubt.  In  broad  level  plains,  like' 
the  prairies  at  the  west,  and- the  savannas  of  the  south,' it  may  be  made  to 
drive  a  plough  and  furrow  ^p  and  down  miles  in  a  day ;  but  in  me  mountain- 
ous, or  even  undulating  surface,  which  more  generally  prevails  j  it  would  ifurpi 
that  difl^culties  must  exist  to  preclude  the  expectation  of  denviiig  (tqi^  it  a' 
similar  aid.  What  may  yet  be  accomplished  by  different  motive  powers,  less 
impetuous^  though  perhaps  equally  forceful,  is  a  problem  yet  to  be  solved. 
For  threshing];  winnowing  machines  and  similar  stationary  op^^ioiis,  fte 
'essening  df  manixal  labor  may  yet  be  great,  aftd  'the  fiaciiity  of  preparing 
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^miu  fi^  then^aricet,  exert  a  strong  modify^g.inflae^ce  on  tjie  rprQmcts , 
^f  t£ehiKsban(IiiMUl,  It  Iiaa  t>een  stated  that  in  some  of  the  farge  Wheat-'' 
growing  districts  of  our  countrf,  the  use  of  haryestmg  and  thr^ing'ma- 
enines  &s  Droba1>ly  added  a  considerable  increa^^  to  the  amount  raised.  The 
progress  of  improveinent  in  cultivation  is  evidently  in  proportion  to  the  ef< 
fefrt  of  tbe  varied  means  enloyied  by  thje  community^  ana  one  need  be  but 
l^^tle  «onv<^9M)t*  writh  the  increased,  applications  for  inyentions  relating  to 
•agricuU^^  ijnple^At^^  to  fotff^  a  ptrc|tty  correct. judgment  re^peptlng  the 
tyerarion  of  t^e  various  s^ourceeofiHiprc^ement  we  h^ve  mentioned*      '    [^ 

.  AVe  nug^l  remark  on  the  application  pf  ^^hemistry,  animal  and  vegetable* 
p)iysio)og]^|  geology  and  other  sciences,  with  domestic  econom^^  in  refer- 
ent t(^  Ua#  great  westion  of  progress,  and  as  elenients  not  without  their, 
bfeari^g  on  pie  cj^K^cmin^nt  pf  onr  agricultural  resources*     But  these  topics 
inay  be,b^ter  Ao^ich^qi  nj^.  in  another,  part  pf  this  report^  where  we  may 
treat  of  oiod^  of  cultivation  and^edinj^  of  animals  witn  kindred  topics.    ' 

,  There  is.  pne  TOrticwlar,  however,  which  seems  io  claim  our  notice.  This 
is  ^gr^:^Uur^e3^c/BLt{an.:  a  new  erajseems^  in  this  respect,  to  be  opening 
lypon  1^.  J^  ini^  take  j^ars  before  we  sha]l  l^ave  our  Hob^nheims,  Schlies- . 
Ii^Ik^s^  X^acan4s.imd  Mo^lins,  as  in  Germany  and  Pn^sia;  but  a  begin- 
fijnjg  is  made  1^  attempts  to  establish  sucl^schools  t^d  colleges.  There  have' 
been  a  number  of  the  former  set  in  operation  by  nrivate  enterprise,  and  in 
several  pfx)nr  colleges,  professors  have  been  appointed  who  are  well  quali- 
'fie4  to  Icctpre  on  these  subjects.  In  ihe  time-honored  universities  of  Har- 
\^  md  Yale,  two  gentlen^en  who  have  eiyoyed  ample  opportunities  of 
•p)irsui{)g  tjieir  studies  uv  £uropf^  fiU  the  qh w  pf  ^e  professorships.  A  man 
of  experience  also  in  science,  has  recently  been  pla/ced  in  this  department 
ifi-oneof  ^  colleges  of  Ohio.  Much  ?aay  be  expected  from  the-influence 
of  tj^ife^.  and.sifni^  positions  in  relation  to  this  important  subject,  and  here 
tpo  we  may  refer  our  readers*  to  tfce  account  given  of  affric^ltural  education  as 
well  Its  of  the  .agricultural  convention  at  Br^lau,  oy  C.  L.  Pleischmann 
^sq.  This  account,  with  other  articles  of  deejp  interest  to  tjie  agribulturisU 
€f  the  UiMt^  States,  may  be  found  in  sippenduc  No.  }. 

Travelling  lecturers  cpuld  likewise  do  much  to  diffuse  agricultural  know 
If^e.  l^  is  an  inlerestiBg  feature  winch  w*  k^to  tiyticea  uf  aic  oitj^ug  or 
Itoners'  clqDs  an<l  och^r  hgricuuural  dissociation^  in  Great  Britain,  th^  ais- 
^inguished  ^ientific  men  a.re  invited  to  be  present  and  give  tj^eir  views 
respecting  some  topic  selecteif  as  tlie  subject  of  discussion.  Much  Informa 
tion,  anuT of  ih^e  moot  valuable  kind,  is  thus  communicated  in  the  course  of^ 
9fi  hour  pr  two,  as  it  is  understood  the  lecturer  comes  well  prepared  by  ar 
filudy  of  his  subject  Condensed  reports  of  diese  lectures  and  the  discus- 
sions which  follow,  may  be  found  in  the  agricuUuml  journals  of  England ; 
these  -contain  the  princijJes  of  manures,  the  theorv  of  rotation  of  crops, 
cultivation  of  the  different  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  methods  of  stock  breeding, 
ahii  a  variety  of  particulats  in  reference  to  the  raanagcm,ent  of  the  farm. 

'  A  similar  course  is  adopted  in  some  degree,  hi  this  country,  but  a  greaten 
extension  of  iu  benefits  is  desimble.  The  more  accurate  knowledge  n  dif- 
fused among  the  people  the  greater  their  freedom  is  from  error,  time  wiH  btf 
saved  and  many  a  disappointment  succcedinflf  to  months  of  toil  may  be 
ivbided. 

^SEASON. 

.  It  k  Qoi  piopoaed  to  enter  much  into  cjbtail  with  respect  to  the  wea^er^ 
The  i^aoe  allotted  t0  ^is  portion  of  tke  report  will  not  aUow  it    Suli  aa 
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the^  state  of  the  crops  are  so  immediately  and  mainly  dependeat  oa  the 
SLSpect  of  tbe  season,  it  would  not  be  a  fair  exhibit  of  the  influencing  causes 
were  we  to  leave  this  topic  without  notice. 

On  this  subject  we  may  appeal  to  the  authority  of  Mr.  Lawes,  an  able 
coutiibutor  to  the  agricultural  journals  of  England,  and  whose  paper  on 
agricultural  chemistry,  the  editor  of  the  London  Gardiners'  Chronicle  pro- 
nounces "one  of  the  most  important  contributions  to  that  science  which  we 
of  late  years  have  had  to  record,"  and  says  "  that  the  agreement  between 
bis  argument  and  the  long  established  conclusions  of  our  best  farmers  gives 
us  great  confidence  in  its  accuracy." 

In  reference  to  climate  on  crops,  he  says,  that  although  the  agriculturist 
possesses  the  means  of  developing  the  circulatory  and  elabomtory  conditions 
of  plants,  (the  two  which  in  his  view  they  are  required  to  develope)  by 
manures  and  mechanical  operations,  yet  clhncUe  exerts  the  greatest  influ- 
ence over  them.  By  climate,  he  states  Uiat  he  means  the  quantity  of  rain 
that  falls,  the  number  of  days  on  which  it  falls,  and  the  temperature  during 
theperiod  when  the  plant  is  actively  growing  or  forming  seed. 

He  giv^s  the  re^lt  of  his  observations  on  thi^  point  for  three  years,  and 
tdttiough  these  were  made  in  England,  yet  as  Specimens  of  the  similar  rfe- 
•ducfions  which  we  need  in  this  country,  we  will  subjoin  them  in  the  hope 
that  persons  in  different  parts  of  our  country  may  be  induced  to  enter  on  a 
Mke  coxnrse  of  observations  particolarly  with  reference  to  the  crops. 

TPhe  period  embraced  in  his  table  was  from  die  beginning  of  May  till 
A^  end  of  October,  and  he  considered  the  climate  so  far  as  it  aBected  grass. 
in  April  and  May ;  the  wheat  climate  to  commence  with  May  and  ena 
with-Aagust;  the  tumip  season  to  begin  with  June  and  end  with  October. 
Of  course  some  modifications  might  be  needed  in  the  application  of  this 
-taUe  to  our  own  particular  crops. 


K^  of  da^rain  daring  April  and  May^  (grass 

season,) 
No.  of  days  rain  from  May  to  end  of  August, 

17  weeks,  (grain  season,^ 
No.  of  dayH  rain  from  June  to  end  of  October, 

21  weeks,  ftumip  season,) 
Iikches  of  ram  auring  April  and  May,  (grass 

season,) 
Incjies  of  rain  from  May  to  end  of  August^ 

17  weeks,  (grain  season,) 
Inches  of  rain  from  June  to  end  of  October, 

21  weeks,  (turnip  season,) 
Mean  temperature   daring  April    and    May, 

(grass  season,) 
Mean  temperature  from  May  to  end  of  An- 

gust,  17  weeks,  (grain  season,) 
Mean  temperature  from  June  to  end  of  Octo- 
ber, 21  weeks,  (turnip  season,) 

1*eifipeniture  above  or  below  average  from  May. 
to  end  of  August,  (grain  season,) 
7 


1844. 

1845. 

1846. 

14 

36 

28 

43 

71 

45 

67 

74 

65 

0.59 

3.87 

5.19 

5.17 

9.34 

8.41 

10.37 

9.62 

13.95 

52.6 

48.9 

50.6 

60.3 

58.2 

63.1. 

59.4 

57.8 

62.2 

above 

!.   below,   above. 

0.9 

2.1 

3.2. 
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On  the  aboTe  he  remarks  in  substance,  that,  as  wiD  be  seen,  the  two 
spring  months  of  1844,  were  unusually  dry,  the  quantity  of  rain  and  number 
of  days  in  which  it  fell  small.  The  summer  was  hot  and  dry  and  the  air 
moderately  rainy.  There  bein^  no  climate  necessary  to  an  increased  accu- 
mulative and  circulating  condition  of  the  plants,  the  favorable  growth  of  the 
spring  crops  was  prevented ;  but  a  hot,  dry  siunmcr  favored  me  depositing 
and  elaborative  condition,  and  this  produced  a  good  quality  of  grain.  In 
the  next  year,  .1845,  the  great  number  of  wet  days  and  the  low  temperature 
were  highly  favorable  to  a  circulatory  condition  of  the  plant,  and  uierefore 

S-een  crops  of  all  descriptions  and  straw,  wc^e  unusually  abimdant,  and 
e  grain  of  a  bad  quality. 

In  1846,  the  spring  favored  the  circulatory  condition  and  the  crops  of 
grass  and  clover  were  luxuriant.  In  the  month  of  June,  the  period  when  the 
grain  was  forming,  the  temperature  was  six  and  one-fourth  above  the  average^ 
and  there  were  only  two  days  in  which  rain  feU,  the  quality  of  the  ffrain 
produced  was  very  fine.  On  the  contrary,  the  crops  of  turnips  were  infie- 
rior,  owing  to  there  having  been  thir^-one  successive  days  without  rain, 
twice  dunng  the  season.  From  May  21st  to  June  21st  no  rain  fell,  and 
frotn  August  22nd  to  September  21st  there  were  only  three  days  rain,  being 
less  than  one-tenth  of  an  inch. 

In  another  table  Mr.  Lawes  gives  the  effect  of  climate  on  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  produce  of  the  unmanured  plots  of  the  experimental  n^heat 
field,  earned  through  three  years  as  before,  and  also  the  average  results  oi 
variously  manured  plots : 

1844.     1846.     1846w 
Cqrn,  (i.  e.  w^heat,)  per  acre,  in  bushels,  pecks 

and  quarters,  ^16  23    17.3.a 

Straw,  per  acre,  in  lbs.,  1120      2712      1513 

Weight  of  corn,  (i.  e.  wheat,)  per  bushel,  in  lbs.,    68^        66^        68| 
Per  centage  of  com  to  straw,  (straw  1000,)  821      .  634        797: 

Mean  of  all  the  plots. 
Weight  of  corn  per  bushel,  in  lbs.,  60|        56^        63 

Per  centage  of  com  to  straw,  (sjtraw  1000,)  868      ,499        76& 

Inhis  remarks  on  the  table  just  given  he  says  that  the  effect  of  the  climate  of 
the:^  three  seasons,  as  indicated,  is  quite  m  accordance  with  the  general 
character  of  these  seasons.  The  lowest  weight  of  the  bushel,  and  the  great- 
est amount  of  straw  were  obtained  in  that  season  which  had  the  greatest 
number  of  rainy  days  and  the  lowest  temperature ;  that  the  least  amount  of 
tsraw,  with  the  driest  season,  and  the  first  quality  of  grain  were  in  the  hottest 
summer.  He  considers  it  highly  important  that  experiments  sjiould  be  tried 
in  different  parts  of  England  wim  reference  to  the  effect  of  climate  on  pro- 
duce. Nothing  but  a  rain-guage  and  thermometer  would  be  needed  as  ap- 
paratus, and  by  weighing  an  acre  of  the  different  crops  on  the  farm,  and  the 
relation  of  tjie  grain  to  straw,  leaf  to  bulb,  and  estimating  the  quality  of  the 
grain,  suflicient  data  would  soon  be  collected  to  enable us  to  speak  with 
certainty  on  the  subject,  and  the  fisLrmer  would  be  able  to  make  an  estimate 
of  the  qualitnr  and  produce  of  his  crops,  before  a  grain  had  been  remored 
froTjfk  bis  fields.  Ev^n  with  reference  to  his  own  eiq)erifnents,  he  feels  au- 
thorized in  saying,  that  where  equal  means  are  employed  a  farm  on  which 
there  are  a  certain  number  of  rainy  days  in  the  summer  and  autumn  possesses 
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Hdtimtagos  in  the  pro^uGtion  of  green,  crops^  vrhUei  o&  the  otber  .hfuidi 
where  the  least  nomber  of  rainy  days  and  the  highest  temperatm^  ^U9i^ 
gcain  of  the  best  quality  can  be  produced.  » 

•  The  views  of  this  distinguished  chemist,  it  is  hoped,  will  henceforth  b« 
allo\wd  as  a  sufficient  Justificadon  for  our  gathering  and  presenting  facts  re- 
specting the  season^  ^vhich,  to  some  superficial  observers,  has  seemed  un- 
necess^,  and.  a  waste  of  time  and  paper. 

The  season  which  Is  more  particuJarly  important,  may,  with  respect  to 
nearly  all  the  crops,  be  embraced  witliin  the  periods  of  the  1st  of  March  and 
tbe  Xsik  o£  October  or  November — about  seven  or  eight  months  of  the  yoa^— 
inducing  spring  and  aatumn.  The  cotton  and  su^  crop  extend  yet 
fuffth^ — ^but,  \9iih  thb  exception,  the  products  are  cultivated  and  gathered 
vritlun  the  time  just  mentioned.  It  was  hoped  that  sufficient  information 
nftight  be  obtained  in  respect  to  the  time  of  planting  and  harvesting  the  rai- 
rious  crops  in  the  different  parts  of  the  country,  so  as  to  form  the  basis  of: 
Btm^  intended  deductions.  But  this  must  be  left  for  a  future  report.  Be- 
sides the  general:  remarifls.  on  the  tx>pie  of  the  season,  those  relating  to  eack 
iiidivklual  crop,  will  likewisei,^  in  h  de^^ee,  embrace  tins  particular. 

Th^  wint^  in  general  was  cdder  man  usual,  and  complaints  abound  to 
iome.  eonsidorable  extent  of  the  winter  killing  of  the  fall  sown  grain,  om  ae- 
c^uBt  of  the  moist  ground  being  early  left  without  its  covering  of  anoiW| 
jiod  cpnseqneotly  exposed ta.befroBen. 

Th^  spring  wa»  cold  and  dry;  the  snows  of  the  latter  part  of  winter  lay 
on  the  ground  longer  than  usu^.  In  the  northern  parts  of  New  York  ana 
the  jeaost  northern  of  4t^  New  En^and  states^  the  public  journals  speakiof 
brae  bodies  of  snow  in  some  instances'  aa  late  as  the  monm  of  May. 

Thus  snow  is  stated  to  have  beesn  on  the  Ist  of  May,  in  many  parts  of 
Yeraont  and  New  Hampshire  from  two  to  eight  feet  deep,  and  on  the  4th 
of.  May  in  parta  of  New  Hamn«hire  four  feet  on  a  level.  In  Berkshire 
<^ounty>  Massa^usetta,  snow  is  likewise  noticed  late  in  the  season  as  lying 
two  or  three  feet  deep^  Frosts  also  are  mentioned  as  not  unfreqn^nt  during 
the  mondi  of  May  and  the  early  part  of  June.  A  hard  frost  is  said  to  have 
been  eiq^enced  at  Saratoga,  N.  Y.  as  late  as  the  20th  of  Jime,  and  the 
weather  is  pronounced  to  have  been  cold  and  unseasonable  at  Boston.  At 
die  west,  too,  the  winter  was  lon^  and  severe.  The  Praurie  Farmer,  pub* 
lished  at  Chicago,  Illinois,  in  July,  mentions  that  with  but  one  exception 
there  had  not  been  one  week's  weather  up  to  June  15,  wheti  the  thermome^ 
ter  ranged  abovef  5Q^  in  the  shade,  and  that  in  the  latter  part  of  April  and 
1st  of  May,  there  were  three  weeksj  when  the  mercury  at  noon,  stood  ' 
steadily  at  38^  in  &^  shade ;  it  then  grew  wanner  gradually  at  the  rate  of 
about  2^  per  week,,  with  two  or  three  short  interrms.  In  W^consin .  the 
fileig^un^  lasted  and  was  excellent,  from  1st  of  Januaiy  to  15th  of  March>i 
After  this  we  find  mention  of  cpld,  dry  and  dusty  weather* 

The  same  complaint  of  a  cold  season  and  drought,  during  the  months  of 
May  and  June,  is  oosunon*  in  the  journals  of  the  Atlanlia  states,  even  down 
to  Georgia  and  Alabama.  The  thermometer  shewed  an  average  tempera- 
ture in  New  York  city,  in  the  moilth  of  April  at  least  three  degrees  lo'^er 
thaain  the  last  two  years  preceding;  the  blossoms  also  were  much  latar 
thftnusoaL. 

The  Fuaers'  Cabinet,  at  Philadelphia,  apeaks  of  the  cold,  dry,  backwaid. 
«riog.  The  quantity  o^  rain  there  in  March,  was  4.75--in  Ajpnl  &.85-HUt 
Hnjr  1.56L    In  Boctoi  county,  April  30^  the  weiNther  is  desonbed  as  cqld^ 
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the  fftound  very  diy^  and  but  litde  rain  bad  faDen  for  foar  weeks,  and  hieb 
\riM%  prevailed  most  of  the  time.  In  Man^and,  in  April  and  May  the 
drought  IS  mentioned,  and  cold  weeper  and  frosts  about  the  middle  of  May 
killed  the  froit.  Ice  made  at  Ottwell,  on  the  19th  oS  April,  a  quarter  incn 
thick.  The  frosts  at  the  same  time  extended  into  Virgmia,  and  at  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  and  Richmond,  the  peaches,  apricots,'  &c.,  were  destroyed. 
Under  date  of  May  l^th,  it  is  stated  in  the  Southern  Planter,  from  Lynch- 
barg,  that  the  drou^t  was  unusual  and  there  had  been  no  rain  for  about 
ioven  weeks. 

As  we  proceed  south,  there  is  also  more  or  less  similarity  in  the  notices 
of  the  weatl^r  during  the  spring  and  early  part  of  summer.  From  the 
Southern  Cultivator  we  learn,  as  to  Georgia,  &pm  every  part  of  the  st^e  of 
an  unpopitious  and  backward  season.  The  ^ring  opened  unusually  kte^ 
thjere  were  frequent  destructive  hail-storms,  and  north-west  winds,  witih 
duUing  rains  till  late  in  May,  and  cool  nights. 

The  average  temperature  as  given  in  (^rgia,  for  six  months  fix>m  Janu* 
aiy  to  Ju?ie,  for  1847  was  58^— in  1846,  69^,  and  in  1845,  60°.  The 
amount  a[  rain  for  six  months  was  20.71,  inches;  for  1846,  27.09;  for 
1845,.  when  the  drought  was  most  unprecedented,  7.93.  In  lower  Alabama, 
as  wie  learn  from  the  Alabama  Planter,  the  months  of  January,  Februaiy  and 
Mavoh  were  cold  and  rainy — ^April,  May  and  Jime  somewhat  more  favor- 
able. The  month  of  July,  and  the  first  half  of  August  were  also  very  rainy* 
AJU^ust  pleasant  and  favorable,  and  the  same  was  the  case  afi  to  September 
andOctdber. 

In  Kentucky  there  was  drought  in  May,  and  tlie  early  part  of  June, 
though  rain  enough  for  the  most  part  of  the  rest  of  the  growing  season. 
The  lEBBt^n  temperature  of  AugtMSt  was  71 .8,  amount  of  rain  2.80 ;  of  Sep- 
ti^nber  mean  temperature  66.9;  amount  of  rain  3.94;  for  October,  m^an 
temperature  56^;  amount  of  rain  5.05  inches.  In  Ohio^  as  mentioned  ifr 
t)ie  Ohio  Cultivator,  there  were  early  in  January  drenching  rains,  there  suc- 
ceeded eoW  10  or  15^  below  0.  February  and  March  vere  changefeiUe,  a]f 
timei  severely  cold,  but  little  sunshine  and  much  rain.  April  and  May  seem 
to  have  been' more  favorable,  though  the  drought  is  comiflained  of  as  late  as 
tlie  Ist  of  June.  June  on  the  -^ole  was  fevorable*  In  July  there  was 
gtfeat  be^  until  about  the  25th,  and  then  it  was  cool  for  three  or  four  diy«v 
August  ^end  September  favorable. 

The  planting  in  general  throughout  the  country  was  more  backward  than 
iLsual^  a;nd  in  me  early  spring  serious  fears  seem  to  have  been  entertained 
Aiat  the  spring  crops  could  not  be  got  in  the  ground  early  enough  to  shield 
them;  ftom  the  frosts  of  autUMn.  But  the  summer  as  a  vrhoJe  seems  to  have 
be^n  quite  favorable,  and  alteqiate  succession  of  warm  weather  and  showers 
made  ^  for  the  eariy  drought.  The  frosts  even  in  the  vicinity  of  Albany, 
held  off  till  about  the  16th  of  September.  Tha  consequence  has  been  tfiat 
the  s^utOn  was  a  growing  one  and  the  crops  of  grass,  com,  and  cotton  as 

weD  a5  grain  have  provea  much  more  ab«mdant  than  was  anticipate.     '   ' 

t 

in  the  former  reports,  the  plan  pursued,  was  to  trace  with  some  minuterie^' 
of  detail,  the  aspect  of  the  crops  in  the  different  states,  from  the  tim^  pif ' 
Ranting  or  sowing  to  that  of  har>'esting  or  gathering.  It  is  stffl  beRef  ed 
thatsomethingof  tiie  same  process  is  necessaiy  as  a  part  of  that  combination^ 
^^efeoieAta^iiS^  wMch  res^must  b^  had  tip^  d^iitMine  ^th  any  ^jrpto^^ 

* 
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acduacy,  the  ree^ts  of  our  agricultural  industry  in  the  various  sections  of 
iHe  oou&t^.  We  do  not,  however,  propose  to  spread  any  such  collection 
of  data  upon  our  pages,  but  shall  notice  as  formerly,  with  less  particularity 
however,  the  progress  of  the  main  crops  in  those  states  where  diey  may  be 
ranked  as  among  the  heaviest  staples,  and  where  the  increase  or  decrease 
wiU  most  largely  affect  the  general  result.  Several  of  the  crops,  it  is  well 
known,  though  raised  to  some  extent  in  many  states,  yet  are  distributed 
ID  such  smafi  amounts  that  it  is  difficult  to  form  any  estimate  and  the 
bearing  on  the  aggregate  for  the  whole  country  will  exercise  but  a  scarcely 
perceptible  influence  on  the  question  of  our  surplus  for  home  trade  or  foreign 
market  Thus  twelve  states  at  most,  raise  8-10  at  least  of  the  wheat  crop,  a 
single  state  more  than  two-  thirds  of  the  barley  crop  ;  ten  states  more  tiian 
thvee-fourths  of  the  oat  crop;  four  states  four-fifths  of  the  rye  crop;  fou! 
staitos  four-fifths  of  the  buckwheat  crop ;  twelve  states  more  than  three-fourths 
ot-  the  corn  crop ;  ten  states  more  than  one-half  of  the  potato  crop ;  six  states 
about  five-sevenths  of  the  hay  crop;  five  or  six  states  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
bemp  crop ;  ei^t  states  nearly  the  whole  of  the  tobacco  crop ;  nine  states 
almost  the  whole  of  the  cotton  crop;  two  states  nine -tenths  of  the  rice  crop ; 
five  states  about  five-eighths  of  the  silk  crop ;  and  a  single  state  almost  the 
entire  sugar  crop.  These  are  the  states  therefore,  that  must  be  relied  on 
for  the  surplus,  if  Acre  be  any  of  these  products  to  be  exported.  The  num- 
ber of  these  even  may  be  lessened  ;  for  in  some  of  these  sections  of  our 
country,  flie  home  consumption  will  more  than  require  their  own  crops. 

WHEAT. 

The  states  of  New  Yoik,  Pennsylvania,  Marylajid,  and  Virginia  on  the 
Atlantic  border,  together  with  the  north-western  and  western  states  reach- 
ing down  to  Tennessee,  are  properly  the  wheat  coimtry  of  the  union.  It  is 
veiy  doubtful  if  more  than  one-tenth  of  the  wheat  crop  of  the  first  four  named 
states  can  be  snared  for  exportation;  while  in  the  western  states  probably  . 
one-fifth  might  oe  thus  appropriated.    . 

B^gmnin^  with  Ohio,  i«^ich  stands  foremost  in  the  census  returns  as  well 
as  in  our  taoular  estimate,  we  will  notice  the  wheat  crop,  very  much  m  the 
order  of  the  amount  produced. 

Wi'feather  the  following  particulars  of  tlie  progress  of  the  wheal  crop  of 
Ohie: 

In  this  State,  as  indeed  in  neatly  all  the  xyheat  region,  especially  that  of 
th^  west^here  were  complaints  of  the  presence  of  the  fly  in  the  autumn  of 
1846. ,  The  winter  in  the  early  part  was  open,  and  as  the  ground  was  moist 
aqd  there  were  frequent  alternate  freezing  and  tha\yiRg,  great  apprehensions 
were  expressed  that  the  crop  would  suffer  severely  by  being  winter-killed. 
These  fears  proved  to  have  been  in  a  considerable  degree  well  founded,  and 
but  for  the  fact  that  there  had  beeh  a  much  larger  breadth  than  usual  sown, 
the  probability  is  that  the  amount  cortipared  with  the  crop  of  1845,  might 
have  been  lessened  and  possibly  materially  sq.  The  crop  of  1846,  however, 
having  been  largi  and  the  prospect  of  demand  most  favorable,  it  is  belie\;ftd 
that  Ac  sealing  for  184T  was  very  much  increased.  The  gradual  introduc- 
tiph  aIdD  «f  machinery  for  lessening  labor  on  a  large  scale,  doubtless  exerts 
p(L|rtia]  influence,  likewise,  in  this  respect. 

*Bimie  of  the  sftaterijents  of  the  best  judseg  respecting  tho  early  appearance 
oTtHft  WieaV  crop'in  *Ohio,  it  may  fee  well  to  subjoin.     Among  the  authori- 
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ues  oa  whicli  we  place  much  reliance,  we  would  name  tW  Ohio  Cultivator. . 
The  inlelligent  editor  of  tliat  journal  seems  to  hare  watched  the  appearance 
and  prospects  of  jlie  wheat  crop,  and  his  numerous  correspondents  gave  him  » 
advai\tagcs  not  possessed  by  every  one  for  so  doing. 

In  tJie  month  of  January,  IS46,  lie  notices  the  prevailing  sentiment  that 
iliere  had  bc^cn  much  injury  done  by  winler-killing  in  March;  when th« conse* 
quences  of  the  evil  were  beginning  to  be  developed,  he  stales  that  the  wheat 
crop  had  been  much  injured  by  the  winter — the  portion  above  ground  was, 
generally  winter- killed,  and  on  wet  soils  the  roots  also— though  on  goodi 
lands,  tlic  roots  looked  generally  healthy.     In  the  northern  section  of  the . 
state  too,  an  intelligent  correspondent  about  the  17th  of  Ldaich;  mentions,  that 
the  tops  had  been  principally  killed  by  winter,  the  roots  deo  w^re  dead  and- 
thrown  out  of  tlic  ground.     As  the  season  advanced  ia  April  -and  May,  the 
reports  respecting  the  crop  became  more    encouraging.     It  looked  nKwe 
healthy,  except  on  moist  lands,  where  it  was  mostly  killed  and  wa^  backward  • 
even  where  not  killed. 

"In  June,  it  was  feared  that  the  wheat  would  prove  light,  aa  the  fly  had 
done  much  injury  and  the  drought liad  prevented  the  growth  of  straw.  III. 
Starke,  Wayne,  and  Ross  counties,  the  injury  from  the  fly  is  represented  to 
have  been  great.  In  some  of  the  counties  of  the  Reserve,  howe^ver,  as  Me- 
dina, Lorrain  and  Cuyahoga,  there  was  more  promise;  though  even  there; 
die  crop  it  was  then  believed,  would  be  light  On  the  other  hand,  in  Jnne 
a  journal  in  Columbiana  county  gives  a  good  account  of  tlie  proqpiect  there, 
and  the  editor  of  one  published  at  Cleveland,  also  speaks  as  from  personal 
observation  on  a  trip  through  the  northern  counties,  that  the  wheat  crop 
looked  as  well  as  usual  at  the  same  season.  In  July  the  wheat  fields  of 
Ohio  are  said  to,  abound  in  cheat  or  chess  in  Lickii^,  Fairfield,  Pe^  and 
Muskingum  counties;  where  as  well  as  in  Brown  county,  there  was  also, 
some  appearance  of  rust.  Fears  too  were  entertained  of  a  shoijt  crop  in  the 
Reserve.  The  weather,  however,  in  the  early  part  of  the  month  was  yety 
favorable.  In  southern  Ohio  there  was  a  more  encouraging  prospect.  In 
Liawrence  county  especially,  the  wheat  crop  is  said  to  be  ren^arkably  fine  in 
yield  and  quality.  Cincinnati  journals  speak  of  some  eight  or  nine  countiet 
m  the  southern  division  of  the^tate  where  the  wheat  haabee^  cqt,  in^hlch 
it  was  believed  that  what  was  lacking  in  quantity  would  be  made  up  in 
quality.  In  the  middle  of  the  month,  and  while  the  han^est  was  going  on, 
aided  by  good  weather,  die  prospects  seem  to  have  brightened  and  the  wheal 
is  thouffht  to  have  turned  out  better  than  it  was  suppoeedpossible— diai  there 
was  probably  a  fair  average  yield,  taking  the  whole  state  together — the  quality . 
was  never  better.  The  greatest  deficiency  it  is  remarked  would  be  in  Rich- 
land, Wayne,  Starfce,  &c.  counties.     Some  of  the  particulais,  are  as  follows: 

In  Montgomery  county  the  heads  were  heavy,  plump  and  well  filled. 
What  there  is,  of  the  best  kind,  and  Ihe  yield  larger  than  was  anticipated, 
tliough  it,  doubtless,  might  fall  short  of  other  years  in  numbei:  of  bushels,  ia 
quality  it  would  equal,  if  not  exceed  that  of  the  last  year. 

In  Washington  county  the  crop  was  very  light,  though  the  quality  was . 
remarkably  good.  In  Trumbull  not  half  a  crop.  Champaigne  county  a 
little  more  than  half  an  average  crop.  We  learn,  however,  a  fortnight  latei^ 
that  the  quantity  sown  was  greater  than  usual,  and  that  there  was  great  per- 
fection of  grain  and  size  of  die  head.  In  Ross  county  the  straw  is  stated 
'Hot  to  be  long  but  the  grain  very  plump,  large  and  full,  and  at  least  a  one-half 
crop  of  the  first  quality.    So  in  Greene  county  it  was  thought  not  to  baye 
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been  an  average  cn^  oui  heavy,  the  straw  was  thin  on  the  ground,  but. the 
heads  large  and  full  of  fine,  plump  and  heavy  grain. 

In  Clermont  county  not  more  tnan  half  an  average,  but  the^quality  very 
excellent,  aud  will  make  up  for  the  quantity. 

In  Preble  the  quantity  about  three-fourths  average  crop,  and  it  was  believed, 
will  allow  a  surplus  of  70  to  100,000  bushels. 

In  Knox  county,  the  wheat  crop  is  said  to  be  a  light  one,  short  of  an  av- 
erage crop. 

In  Lawrence  and  Gallia  counties,  the  early  wheat  was  badly  thrown  oiii" 
by  the  frost;  the  late  sown  was  a  failure. 

From  other  accounts,  in  August,  we  learn  that  there  were  many  good 
fields  in  Licking,  Knox,  Huron,  Crawford  and  Seneca  counties.  In  Marion 
county  there  was  an  average  crop.  In  Delaware  it  was  much  winter-killed 
and  affected  by  the  fly.  There  was  a  falling  off  in  the  Miami  Valley,  though 
what  there  was,  was  good  grain,  well-filled  and  heavy,  having  no  blighted 
or  defective  heads ;  the  straw  likewise  was  clear,  without  rust  or  mildew.  The 
aggregate,  however,  wa3  not  supposed  to  be  equal  to  one-half  of  that  of  '46^ 
in  Lucas  county,  it  is  stated  in  a  journal  published  in  Toledo,  that  the 
wheat  crop  was  larger  than  was  expected,  and  it  was  considered  (o  be  nearly 
an  average.  It  was,  also,  of  good  quality,  plump  and  heavy.  In  Wood 
and  Hancock  counties,  on  the  same  authority,  it  is  pronounced  to  have  been 
a  large  crop,  and  of  a  very  superior  quality. 

Similar  was  the  estimate  made  in  other  agricultural  journals  of  the  west, 
through  their  correspondents.  The  Prairie  Parmer  mentions,  that  in  Ohio 
the  wheat  crop  had  suffered  severely  in  some  parts,  but  taking  the  whole 
state  it  was  believed  there  was  an  average  crop. 

According  to  some  estimates  we  have  sirice  received,  the  crop  is  thought 
to  have  been  four-fold  in  Defiance  county,  and  40  pe  cent  more  in  Brie 
county  than  in  1846.  In  Carroll  county,  owiug  to  the  f  iVoraUe  winter  and 
spring,  it  is  }daced  at  75  per  cent  advance.  In  Rich  and  county,  50  per 
cent. ;  Lomin,  about  10  per  cent,  in  some  paijs,  and  about  the  same,  or 
average  crop,  in  others.  In  Licking  county,  about  the  same,  though  aome 
dmik  that  it  ccmaideTably  exceeds  the  crop  of  1845.  The  average  crop 
is  variously  given  from  6  up  to  20  bushels  per  ac^,  though  the  most  com^ 
mon  one  is  IS  bushels,  and  it  is  presumed  that  the  average  in  the  aggregate 
must  be  at  least  15  or  16  bushels  per  acre;  in  some  instances,  as  we  are  trid^ 

have  been  raised  per  acre.  As  the  dPop  ci 
lat  of  1845,  which,  as  by  reference  to  the  r^ 
i  at  15  per  cent  decrease  from  the  one  of  ik^ 
liiBved  that  the  crop  of  this  year,  1847,  com* 
)nly  data  to  which  we  can  refer  at  present, 
5  to  20  per  cent  better  than  that  of  1845 — 
that  of  1846,  which  was  a  large  crop.  Oik 
s,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  in  some  in- 
too  low,  though  perhaps  this  is  the  safer  sidei. 
1847,  from  some  good  judges  in  Ohio,  anti  we 
)  for  comparison,  an  abstract  of  the  reports  to 
which,  as  will  be  seen,  varies  somewhat  A  ^>i 
for  giving  an  increase  is,  from  the  fact  that  ihe 
respects  of  the  market,  led  to  a  large  increase 
>p,  as  well  as  the  information  we  have  gathered 
mmand.     The  comparison  of  those  reports  is 
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The  large  crop<>f  the  preuous  year,  the  nearness  to  the4Baii(et  on  die 
«eaboard,  and  tlie  increased  demand  for  breadstufl'a,  led  to  a  greatei*  culti* 
valion  of  wheat  in  the  states  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  during  the 
year  1S17.  The  crop  of  1845  in  New  York,  it  will  be  recollected,  w«a 
estimated  at  an  advance  of  the  census  returns  of  the  preceding  year,  made 
by  that  State.  As  the  actual  increase  of  the  amount  raised  for  the  period 
from  1840  to  1844  is  seen  by  comparison  of  !he  returns  of  the  general  «md 
state  census  of  these  years,  to  have  been  at  an  average  rate  of  275,000 
bushels,  and  as  some  allowance  must  no  doubt  be  made  for  what  was 
omitted  to  be  embraced — since  it  can  hardly  be  supposed  the  census  inclu- 
ded the  whole— ^it  seems  reasonable  to  consider  the  crop  of  1844  at  not  1^8 
than  13,500,000  bushels,  and  making  this  a  basts,  allow  a  yearly  increase 
of  about  500,000  bushels  under  tlie  ordinary  operation  of  afTairs.  Of  course 
the  increased  stimulus  afforded  by  the  demand  for  larger  sut>plies  since^itiay 
be  presumed  to  have  had  its  effect 

It  appears,  from  the  best  information  we  can  obtain,  that  the  yield  per 
acre  m  1847  was  at  least  an  average  one.  In  some  parts  complaint  is  madei 
of  the  ily,  and  winter-killing  is  hkewise  supposed  to  have  reduced  the 
amount  per  acre  one-fourth  or  one-lialf,  and  the  average  number  of  bushels 
is  set  in  these  cases  at  10,  or  as  low  as  7,  while  in  others  it  is  estimated  ^i 
14  bushels  per  acre,  and  much  higher.  The  spring  wheat  is  ^ted.to  have 
yielded  well.  One  of  the  agricultural  journals  estimates  the  loss*  of  the 
wheat  crop  of  western  New  York  by  fly  and  winter-killing,  at  about  20  per 
cent.  In  another  journal  it  is  said  there  is  scarcely  any  differeoce  of  opinr 
ion,  that  wheat  wa^  never  better  than  this  year,  nor  a  larger  average  yieli 
The  crop  was  probably  better  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State ;  but  aft^ 
making  ail  due  allowance  for  the  additional  breadth  of  land  sown,  we  feel 
constrained  to  estimate  the  whole  wheat  crop  of  th^  State  as  about  10  per 
eent  leas  than  that  which  we  gave  for  the  crop  of  1845,  and  yrhich  we  now 
think' was  a  little  higher  tlian  we  should  place  it,  from  the  additional  infor- 
malion  we  have  gained.  JVe  prefer  to  enr  by  placing  it  too  low  rather  tbali 
ioo  high. 

The  general  osf^ect  of  the  wheat  crop  of  Peansylvonia,  ia  the  earlier  pact 
of  Ihe  ieasoQ,  corre8{k>n<led  to  that  of  .many  other  States,  jand  does'  not  seena 
lo  iiave  beeti  pronusing.  As  we  aj^oach  the  harvest,  the  ac^unts,  how- 
^Ver,  are  more  fovorable.  We  are  told,  that  there  was  a  much  greater  ex- 
lient  of  surface  than  usual  sown  in  this  State,  and  that  many  of  the  counties 
would  give  an  average  yield.  The  Iiancaster  County  Fariner  speaks  of 
dMi  crop  which  w^  sown  early  in  autumn  as  promising  well — the  later 
sown  would  probably  fall  shorL  The  same  is  the  statement  respecting 
other  portions  of  the  Slate.  In  others  still  farther  west,  it  is  mentioned  as 
failing  short  of  the  crop  of  184G,  and  not  an  average  yield  in  quantity,  hut 
much  superior  in  quality.  The  straw  is  also  described  as  being  short  and 
thin,  but  the  heads  large  ^nd  full  grained,  and  that  a  single  ear  would  give^ 
as  much  as  two  of  the  previous  year.  The  accounts  we  have  received  at  a 
later  date,  and  since  the  harvest,  are  similar,  except  that  they  represent  the 
<arop  in  Lancaster  and  some  of  the  more  eastern  counties  not  as  favorable, 
and  the  decrease  from  the  crop  of  1845. as  estimated  at  from  10  per  cent,  to 
one-third.  The  average  number  of  bushels  per  acre*  varies  as  given,  from  $, 
10,  to  18  bushels.  As  the  wheat  crop  of  this  State,  by  the  census  of  1840, 
wa«  about  13  14  millions  of  bushels,  and  taking  the  whole  seven  years,  it 

ust  be  supposed  to  have  mcreased  in  consequence  of  the  greater  attention 
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directed  ta  it,  to  meet  the  increased  demand  for  the  supply  of  the  markets, 
wc  believe  we  are  warranted,  notwithstanding  its  unpromising  character  in 
Bonxe  of  the  counties,  in  placing  the  crop  of  1847  at  a  considerable  advance 
of  that  of  1845. 

Virginia  is  likewise  a  large  wheaUgrowing  State,  and  Uie  prospects  are 
early  described  with  apprehension  of  a  short  crop.  In  the  western  part  of 
the  State,  bordering  on  Ohio,  and  in  those  sections  which  were  contiguous 
to  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania,  it  appeared  much  as  the  accounts  from  those 
States  describe  it.  In  the  interior  and  the  south-eastern  counties  it  yielded 
better.  In  Sussex  county  we  are  told  it  was  one-third  more,  and  the  quality 
better.  In  Rappahannock,  ten  per  cent.  more.  In  Princess  Ann,  the  same; 
and  a  few  instances  we  have  noticed  the  estimated  increase  as  high  as  50 
and  40  per  cent.  The  average  number  of  bushels  to  the  acre  does  not  seem 
to  be  as  great  as  in  New  York  and  the  western  States.  It  is  given  as  vary- 
ing from  4,  6,  7,  8,  9, 10, 12,  up  to  16  bushels  per  acre;  probably  the  gen- 
eral average  will  not  hold  higher  than  8  to  10  bushels  throughout  the  State. 
The  proportion  of  the  crop,  it  would  appear  from  the  census,  is  about  eqtml 
between  the  eastern  and  western  districts,  though  the  western  raises  sonie- 
■whai  the  le^i^er  amount.  The  crop,  as  given  by  the  census  of  1840,  t^naa 
about  ten  millions.  There  has  been,  as  we  believe,  a  gain  upon  this,  and  we 
are  led  to  think  that  the  crop  of  1847  was  in  advance  of  that  of  1845.  The 
same  was  the  case  with  that  of  Maryland  and  the  southern  States,  where 
there  must  be  allowed  a  considerable  increase.  In  the  south-western  States 
l>f  Mississippi,  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  and  Aikansas,  judging  himi  the  ac- 
counts given  of  the  wheat  crop,  the  yield  was  better  than  usual,  and  we 
have  estimated  it  accordingly.  We  take  occasion  here  to  correct  a  clerical 
enrol  which  has  been  unfortunately  perpetuated  in  the  tabular  estimate,  from 
taking  down  incorrectly  the  census  return  of  the  wheat  crop  of  Arkaosas,.. 
and  yet  which,  on  recurring  to  the  more  extended  view  of  the  crops,  will  be 
observed  to  have  obviously  been  one.  The  return  of  the  wheat  crop  in 
Arkansas,  as  given  in  the  census,  is  about  105,000  bushels.  By  mistake,  it 
would  seem  the  footing  of  the  column  was  taken  down  from  MiehigBD^ 
which  stood  on  the  same  page,  and  being  unobserved  at  the  time,  or  siace^ 
has  been  transferred  from  year  to  year  in  the  estimate  of  the  crop*  We 
hove  restored  the  proper  estimate  in  the  table,  corfesponding  U>  the  ongvMil  ' 
basis.  This  produces  a  considerable  lessening  of  the  aggregate,  and  should 
be  borne  in  mind,  in  comparison  of  the  crop  of  1847  with  that  of  1845. 

The  wheat  crop  of  Indiana  presented  mack  the  same  aspect  as  did  that 
of  the  adjoining  states,  Ohio  and  Michigan,  at  the  early  part  of  the  season. 
Complaints  were  frequest  of  winter  kiUmg,  and  apprehensions  entertwued 
lest  ^le  damage  should  prove  more  serious  than  it  aftertrards  did.  This 
may  have  led  to  the  sowing  of  more  spring  wheiat  th$m  would  otherwise 
have  beoi^e  case^  and  the  result,  in  this  rei^eot^  be  jodore  advantageous 
than  it  woold  else  have  j^oved.  We  omit  iKMone  of  the  earlier  notices^  as 
they  correspond  much  to  those  already  g^ven  with  reference  to  Ohio,  In 
Jane  the  account  ts  that  though  ponsider^ble  wheat  was  winter-killed,  yet 
die  utjury  had  probaUy  been  overrated,  and  in  some  portions  there  wa9.  ^ 
good  wheat  crop  in  prospect.  As  the  harvest  advanced,  the  comparative 
amoimt  obtained  seems  to  have  varied  in  difiereni  sections  of  the  state.  In 
some  instances  there  was  an  evident,  increase,  in  others,  the  falling  off  from 
the  usual  crop  of  winter  wheat  is  estimated  at  one-fourth  or  one-third;  the 
straw  was  heavy^  but  there  was  little  grain.  The  accounts  of  the  agricul- 
tural joumjE^ls,  from. which  we  gather  the  cariier  state  of  the  crop,  have 
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•eference  usually  to  the  preceding  year,  which  wa«  a  year  of  abundance  in 
Host  of  the  vrestem  states.  Our  later  accounts,  from  answers  to  the  circu- 
»ir,  are  based  on  a  comparison  with  the  crop  of  1846.  From  these  it  would 
appear,  that  while  in  some  counties  the  crop  is  estimated  to  have  been  one- 
fourth  (»r  one-third,  or  even  two  or  three  times  larger  than  that  of  1845,  in 
others  a  deficiency  is  estimated,  of  not  less  than  one-half,  one-third,  or  one- 
quarter.  The  average  product  per  acre  also  varies  from  seven  and  a  half, 
ten,  twelve,  sixteen,  to  twenty  and  twenty-five  bushels  per  acre.  The  more 
common  average  would  appem*  to  be  from  ten  up  to  twenty  bushels  per 
acre.     Making  due  allowance  for  the  conflicting  estimates,  and  the  various 

.influences  which  led  to  a  greater  extent  of  seeding,  we  believe  that  we  are 
authorized  to  estimate  the  crop  at  an  advance  of  about  fifteen  per  cent, 
as  compared  with  that  of  1845« 

In  Illinois,  passing  over  the  earlier  notices,  which  are,  in  a  great  measure, 
similar  to  those  already  given  with  respect  to  Ohio,  we  learn  from  the 
Prairie  Farmer  of  July,  that,  although  in  the  northern  parts  the  winter  wheat 
had  failed  badly,  yet  the  spring  wheat  would  go  far  to  supply  the  deficiency. 
In  August  the  report  was  more  favorable;  for  the  deficiency  in  quantity 
would  probablv  be  made  up  by  the  fine  quality,  as  the  heads  were  remarka- 
bly lon^  and  the  berry  plump.     Taken  as  a  whole,  it  is  believed  that  there 

'  was  a  slight  advance  on  the  crop  of  1845,  though  it  was  not  equal  to  that 
of  1846.  In  some  of  tbe  counties  the  crop  was  estimated  at  from  ten  to 
twestty  and  twenty-five  bushels  per  acre;  in  others,  as  Macoupin,  Jera^', 
Oreen,  Madison,  &c.,  we  find  the  average  stated  at  abqut  fifteen  bushels, 
•although  sometimes  from  thirty  to  thirty-five;  and  it  is  further  said  the 

■qntnti^  has  been  increased  four-fold  in  four  years,  owing  to  the  improve- 
ments in  getting  it  out  with  machines;   the  present  crop,  however,  was 

-badly  winter-killed. 

Michigan  is  considered  by  one  of  h^  citizens,  in  a  communication  to  the 
Cultivator,  to  possess  great  advantages  as  an  agricultural  state.  He  reg^ards 
the  climate  a  favorable  one,  as  the  extranes  of  temperature  between  winter 
and  summer  are  not  so  great  as  in  many  of  the  states,  further  east,  of  the 
same  latitude.  This  he  attributes  to  the  large  bodies  of  water,  which  modify 
Ae  range  of  the  thermometer.     The  winter  lasts  from  three  to  four  months, 

tluring  which  period  the  ground  is  mostly  covered  with  sno^^  to  the  dq)th  of 
one  or  two  feet.  The  ground  then  is  fit  for  the  plough,  as  he  states,  about 
the  20th  of  March,  and  often  mxich  earlier.  About  harvest,  in  July,  there  is  a 
period  of  several  weeks  during  which  rain  scarcely  ever  falls;  a  great  ad-^ 
Tantage  to  the  wheat  grower,  as  he  is  thus  enabled  to  gather  hk  crop  with ' 
less  labor,  and  free  from  rust.  The  soil  also  is  thought  to  possess  some 
peouliarities  which  add  to  its  fitness;  its  extreme  depth — ^the  deposit,  in 
some  instances,  beiifg  one  hundrwl  feet — and  loose  gravelly  texture,  allows 
of  copious  absorption,  retention  and  percolation  of  rain-water,  thus  pro- 
viding for  abundance  of  springs,  and  permitting  a  wide  ran^  for  the  roots 
?f  plants.  It  becomes  also  easy  of  tillage,  and  is  less  susceptible  of  drought. 
As  lime  is  a  constituent  part,  and  there  is  a  good  proportion  of  the  salts  re- 
quired, it  is  again,  well  adapted  to  the  culture  erf  wheat.  The  timbered 
parts  especialty.  are  easily  cleare^l  and  become  very  productive,  yielding 
from  twenty  to  forty  bushels  per  acie. 

The  progress  of  the  wheat  crop  of  Michigan,  where  tliis  product  is  be- 
coming more  and  more  a  staple^  is  encouraging.  The  same  apprehensions  to 
which  we  have  referred  in  the  account  of  other  states  adjoining,  cxiMed  as  <o 
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wiBter-kiUing  but.as  the  season  advanced,  these  farebodings  were  gradu- 
ally dissipated.  Although  the  crop  may  have  been  somevmat  difhinished 
from  this  cause,  yet  we  are  told  that  in  Ionia,  and  Kent  counties,  the  wheat 
crop  in  June  looked  well — seldom  better;  the  prospect  of  the  harvest  was 
not  only  good,  but  of  being  unusually  early.  In  Oakland  county,  also,  the 
crop  improved,  and  fields  which  had  been  despaired  of,  yielded  from  five  to 
eight  bushels  per  acre;  in  that  county  there  was  at  least  one-half  the  usual 
average  crop;  while  in  the  north-eastern  and  the  central  counties  of  Shi- 
wassee  and  Clinton  there  is  stated  to  have  been  a  very  heavy  harvest.  The 
same  is  mentioned,  also,  as  the  fact  with  respect  to  the  lower  part  of  the 
Grand  River  valley,  and  nearly  the  entire  western  half  of  the  peninsula. 
Some  portions  of  St.  Joseph's  county,  however,  suffered  from  the  fly.  In 
the  southern  parts  of  the  state  the  accounts  are  less  favorable,  and  the  falling 
off  from  the  crop  of  1845  is  considered  to  have  been  at  least  one-half.  We 
have  estimated  the  crop  of  the  whole  state  at  a  comparatively  less  advance 
on  that  of  1845,  as  that  was  an  unusually  good  crop.  Sach  also  we  believe 
to  have  been  the  crop  of  1846,  a  greater  amount  having  been  sown  than 
was  the  case  of  the  previous  year,  aad  the  year  1847  stiU  more.  The  yield 
per  acre  may  not  have  been  as  ^eat,  but  we  believe  this  was  more  than 
made  up  hgf  the  advance  of  seedm^.  The  average  yield,  by  a  writer  whose 
opinion  we  haye  already  quoted  aDOve,  is  considered  to  be  at  least  twenty 

.  bosh^  per  acre,  and  the  crop  of  the  year  previou5i,  full  15,000,000. 

The  crops  of  Iowa  and  Wisconsin  too,  which  are  now  coming  much  more 
into  competition  with  some  of  the  adjoining  states,  from  all  that  we  can 
learn  proved  unusually  good.  In  the  estimates  furnished  us,  we  find  90 
and  25  bushels  put  down  as  an  average  per  acre,  and  in  some  instances  it 

.  is  thought,  that  the  quantity  raised  was  two  or  three  times  as  much  as  in 

•  1845.  These  states  are  rapidly  filling  up  with  an  industrious  population, 
and  although  the  fly  did  some  damage,  and  the  I<»wer  tier  of  counties  in 
both  states  partook  of  the  character  of  the  nordiem  ones  of  Illinois  and 
Missouri,  yet  before  the  harvest  we  are  told  of  the  promise  of  a  full  crop, 
when  gathered  in,  vrhich  seems  to  have  proved  the  case.  We  believe  there- 
fore we  are  warranted  by  the  facts  in  estimating  the  increase  for  both  of  these  * 

-  states  at  50  per  cent,  above  the  crop  of  1845,  and  we  are  not  certain  that 
it  ought  not  to  be  placed  somewhat  higher,  and  perhaps  double. 

It  is  deemed  unnecessary  to  goilirt)ier  into  detail  in  reference  to  the 
mbeat  crop  of  partieular  states.  Taken  as  a  whole  the  aggregate  cn^  is 
probabty  not  as  large  as  that  of  1846^  better  than  that  <^  1844,  and  not 

-  y«ryiA|?  very  greatly  from  that  of  1845.  Many  will  doubtless  estimate-  it 
^  much  higher  and  some  persons  lower  than  we  have  done.  We  cannot 
:  agree  lumever  with  those  who  place  the  preseikt  wheat  crop  of  this  county 

at  120,000,000  bushels.  The  results  of  the  census  of  New  York  in  1844, 
as  ooihpared  with  tiiose  of  tbe  general  census  in  1840,  would  lead  us  on  re- 
viewing" the  yarioaki  estimates  we  have  made  since  1840,  to  believe  that  in 

-  some  intaaces  we  hdve,  placed  the  wheat  crop  higher  than  we  should  now 
do;  though  in  other  instances  in  the  large  western  states  the  advance  sup- 

•  posed  may  not  h&ve  been  larjge  enou^  Tor  particular  years,  pr  the  decrease 

•  allowed  166  large.  As  it  is,  our  crop  of  wheat  wifl  probably  amount  to 
'  bom  112  up  to  114  or  115,000,000  bushels,  and  will  after  allowing  10  per 
'  cent,  for  seed,  5,000,000  for  stock,  give  four  and  one-half  bushels  to  every 

man,  woman  and  child  in  the  United  States,  and  leave  20,000,000  for  ex- 
■wri  'Imtttai    l:ire  ieuuci  V,5<)C,(J0Cof  cMi  i;*  rnlatjor  as  rr.r.er  •he  nej^ 
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of  5  years,  and  2,500,000  more  of  slaves,  the  ration  for  the  remaining  popu- 
lationj  ^fter  deducting  for  seed  and  food  of  stocky  mi^ht  be  for  each  person 
above  5  yeans  of  age,  slaves  excepted,  at  least  5  bushels,  and  leave  as  be- 
fore 20,000,000  for  export. 

It  is  gratifying  to  state  that  tliere  appears  to  have  been  scarcely  any  com- 
plaint of  the  mst  in  the  wheat  crop  of  this  year  compared  to  many  other 
years.  With  here  and  there  exceptions,  this  scourge  of  the  farmer  seems 
to  have  been  comparatively  unknown.  It  is  possible  that  the  partial  retar- 
dation of  the  growth  of  the  plant  by  the  late  and  cold  season  may  have  had 
an  influence  in  preventing  its  appearance.  This  disease  included  among 
others  under  the  term  brand  in  Germany,  it  appears  as  abundantly  proved 
by  Corda  and  various  writers,  is  a  parasitic  fungus  which  insinuates  itself 
into  the  ears  of  the  plant  or  changes  the  character  of  its  tissues,  scattiers 
abroad  its  spores,  and  ruins  the  prospects  of  the  husbandman.  Although 
not  immediately  owing  to  atmospheric  causes,  yet  it  may  be  influenced  oy 
the  state  of  the  weather,  and  its  prevalence  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  de- 
jptends  no  doubt  on  the  state  of  the  pknt  in  its  progress  to  maturity.  An 
mt^esting  description  fully  illustrated  with  plates  of  the  various  brands  in 
wheat  and  the  other  cereals  translated  from  an  essay  of  the  venerable  Corda, 
so  celebrated  for  his  investigations  into  the  nature  of  the  parasitic  fungi,  by 
a  gentleman  employed  in  the  Patent  Office,  may  be  found  in  the  September 
and  November  numbers  of  the  American  Journal  of  Agriculture  aiwl  Science, 
published  at  Albany,  N.  Y. 

One  writer,  we  notice,  attributes  rust  to  fog,  and  advises  unless  protected 
by  woods,  &c.  that  there  should  be  a  high  tight  board  fence  erected  in  the 
direction  towards  which  the  fog  orifl;inates.  Another  views  it  as  the  result 
of  a  vigorous  growth  of  wheat  in  me  latter  part  of  winter  or  early  spring, 
and  that  in  these  circumstances  the  energies  of  the  root  having  been  ex- 
hausted at  the  time  when  the  grain  beffan  to  form,  and  the  grain  having 
failed  for  want  of  support, — if  followed  by  wet  weather  the  black  rust  or 
smut  is  produced,  or  if  by  diy  weather  the  red  rust.  Should  a  time  of  dry 
weather  occur  after  the  eariy  growth  and  continue  on  for  two  months  or 
more  before  the  harvest,  and  then  favoraMe  weather  succeed,  a  second 
growth  with  a  new  set  of  roots  will  be  produced.  He  recommends  there- 
K>re  to  endeavor  aod  induce  this  new  set  of  roots,  which  may  be  done  by 
yasturing  with  caives,  colts,  8hee|>,  &.c.  He  also  recommends  close  pas- 
turing as  a  remedy  against  the  fly.  Such  iniggestions  from  the  exf^^rience 
ot  piactical  men  deserve  consideration,  for  though  the  theories  adopied  may 
oe  incorrect,  yet  the  facts  may  be  beneficial  when  applied  to  use.  We  sub- 
join a  quotation  here  from  the  Farmeits'  CiMnet,  deociifaing  a  method  of 
preparing  seed  wheat,  which  is  al«t«d  to  have  been  used  with  suecess  for 
-three  years. 

<<  Place  a  half  boiabead  nearly  fikll  of  wal^  in  a  bam,  add  gtauber  salts 

len  take  a  half  buriiei  of  wlieat  in 
With  a  pa^e  until  every  particle 
in  the  hMUt ;  raise  the  booket  sud- 
drain  from  it;  place  the  wheat  on 
B,  then  run  it  Mtd^  t»  let  it  dfy  a 
ng  filtir  frem  the  brine,  mid  strain 
this  mode  one  hand  can  wa^h  as 

leh  of  seed  wheat  from  the  we«0L- 
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•^Hfi 'short; ;  after  seeding  more  than  one-half,  I  discovered  smut  id  it,  and 
l!>repared  thirty  bushels  a^  stated,  washing  out  a  quantfty  of  smut  and  othe!r 
filth.  In  1844  I  found  the  smut  much  increased  in  the  wheat  not  prepared; 
in  that  prepared,  after  a  careful  examination,  I  found  only  one  smut  head; 
I  then  examined  thie  grain,  and  thought  I  could  see  a  perceptible  diBerence 
m  favor  of  the  prepared  wheat 

"  In  the  fall  I  seeded  seventy-five  bushels  of  that  wheat,  washing  only 
twelve  bushels.  In  1845, 1  examined  carefidly  the  twelve  bushels  seed- 
ing, cold  found  no  smut;  I  did  not  examine  that  not  prepared,  but  found 
none  in  it  wheA  dieansing  it  for  market.  I  again  compared  the  grain,  and 
observed,  if  any  thing,  a  greater  difference  in  favor  of  the  prepared  wheat.  1 
blso  discovered  a  like  difference  in  a  white  wheat  that  I  was  seeding.*' 

As  has  been  already  noticed  in  the  remarks  respecting  the  wheat  crdp,  llie 
ItesBBmn  fly  has  made  its  appearance,  and  caused  considemble  damage  in 
parts  of  our  country ;  thoUjn  not  by  any  means  to  so  great  extent  as  has 
been  the  caise  during  some  previous  years.  It  would  appear,  however,  that 
much  apprehension  is  entertained  respecting  the  next  year's  crop  in  conse^ 
^Uetice  of  the  attacks  of  the  fly,  which  has  commenced  on  the  wheat  sown 
iii  the  autumn,  'rtiese  have  been  so  great,  it  is  stated,  in  some  section^  of 
this  country,  as  to  lead  to  the  belief  that  they  will  be  more  abundant  than 
fever  in  1848.  Peihape,  however,  this  may  prove  as  unrealized  a  foreboding 
as  the  one  which  went  the  roiihds  of  the  journals  in  the  early  part  of  this 
^fe^r,  and  which  seemed  to  have  been  received  with  more  than  ordinar)''  cre- 
^ulTly — probably  owing  to  the  source  from  which  it  emanated — and  which 
lihirned  the  farmers  to  expect  the  almost  entire  lods  of  their  wheat  crop. 
The  prediction  to  which  we  have  referred,  appeared  th6  last  spring  and  was 
thisj  the  scab  would  be  found  to  affect  the  crop  in  1847,  to  such  an  extent 
thBit  a  great  scarcity  of  good  flour  would  prevail ;  that  as  an  epidemic  it 
would  spread  over  the  whole  of  this  country  in  1 847- '48,  anpear  also  in 
Europe,  and  pass  over  the  whole  Continent,  taking  the  usual  course  from 
Vest  to  east;  that  1847  would  be  the  climax  in  America,  and  it  would  here 
disappear  in  1849,  and  one  year  later  in  Europe. 

Time  must  show  what  is  to  be  the  result  respecting  the  anticipation  ofahe 
fly,  and  till  then,  at  least,  we  may  cherish  the  hope  that  the  danger  has  been 
'exaggerated.  Experience  in  examining  and  attempting  to  reconcile  con- 
flicting statements,  and  draw  from  them  the  truth  in  the  case,  has  taught  the 
•extreme  difficulty  of  the  task,  and  the  little  reliance  that  can  be  placed  on 
A  fe#  local  ai^arances,  especially  at  a  period  so  early  as  to  allow  the  whole 
aspect  of  the  future  to  be  entirely  changed.  At  the  same  time,  We  doubt 
not,  thai  the  more  precaution  there  is  taken  in  the  selection  of  seed,  and  its 
pr^nailion  for  sowing  ais  well  as  supervision  of  its  cultivation  will  prove  an 
additicmal  securky  ae^ainst  the  various  evils  which  may  prove  destructive  to 
Oias  most  important  ciop  of  our  country.  If  it  should  be  thai  no  danger 
nras  to  be  feared,  the  ni  Mtional  circumspectioa  will  not  be  lost,  but  be  am 
pijr  newaifled  in  the  incieased  product,  and  better  adaptation  of  it  to  the  pur 
poe^  to  which  it  is  applied. 

It  is  highly  probable,  and  indeed  certain,  we  may  say,  timi  under  the 
geiienil  term  ^*fly,"  as  it  appears  in  the  statements  of  the  public  journals,  are 
ofteo  coinpre^nded  not  only  Ae  Hessian  fly,  but  the  wheat  n^idge  and  other 
itiaects'iflecting  this  gmin.  Our  farmers,  many  of  them,  do  not  dJscrimli 
tiate  or  accur^ety  ebtsbnine;  they  perceive  some  ftiseci  at  work,  they  are 
sIsAned  at  the  resuh,  and  itomstlmes  magnify*  the  danger  to  their  otvn  t\h 
prWiefwion  by  fixing*  the  chooge^to  tlie  ali^n  foe  which  is  saW  mk  to  havs 
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invaded  our  fields  of  grain  where  the  merceoaries  x)f  Hease'Castel  fUaU/dd 
their  feet  for  the  destruction  of  our  liberty  upon  our  soil.  Be  that  as  U  may, 
however,  this  insect  has  not  only  to  answer  for  his  own  ravj^es  but  for  every 
other  that  seenas  to  be  of  Jiis  kith  and  kin,  if  their  predelictions  lead  them  to 
fasten  upon  this  particular  grain.  In  a  Canada  journal  we  have  found  the 
following  receipts,  which  are  said  to  have  been  effectually  tried  there  as  a 
rejmedy  against  the  "wheat  fly,"  by  which  we  presume  is  meant  the  midge, 
so  often  confounded  with  the  Hessian  fly. 

;  "  Take  orpiment,  (which  can  be  procured  at  any  druggist's)  and  with 
lighted  charcoal,  burn  the  orpiment  close  to  the  wheat,  an}*^  time  after  sua- 
pet  and  before  sumise ;  at  the  time  when  the  plant  commences  to  flower  it 
should  be  repeated,  while  the  fly  is  found  to  exist  One  ounce  is  sufllciepi 
for  six  acres.  "^ 

"  Another  and  perhaps  equally  eflicacious  remedy. — So  soon  as  the  fly 
is  discovered,  or  so  soon  as  the  plant  shows  a  disposition  to  open  its  flowrets^ 
carry  around  the  patch  of  wheat  strong  lights  at  night,  and  the  darker  the 
better— the  flies  will  all  rush  to  the  fires  and  destroy  themselves." 

Many  interesting  particulars  have  been  collected  during  the  year  relating 
to  the  varieties  of  wheat  in  use  in  our  country,  as  well  as  the  uncomropo 
^owth  of  individual  specimens.  An  inc|uiry  was  embraced  in  the  circulai 
issued  from  this  ofiice,  relating  to  the  kinds  most  approved,  and  we  hoped 
to  have  been  able  to  present  a  classification  of  them  distinguished  by  their 
pecuUanties  and  fitness  for  the  various  climates  of  the  United  States ;  bujt 
this  must  be  deferred,  for  want  of  completeness,  to  another  time.  It  is  gitUi- 
fying  to  observe  that  the  Mediterranean  wheat,  which  was  recommended 
some  years  since  in  the  report  of  this  ofiice,  still  holds  its  place,  to  a  great 
degree,  in  the  estimation  of  its  cultivators.  We  have  noted  numerous 
insuinces  in  different  states  and  sections  of  the  country  in  which  it  is  men- 
tioned with  high  commendation,  and  its  freedom  from  rust  and  other  evib 
which  more  commonly  attend  on  other  vaiieties  of  wheat  asserted.  We  have 
poticed  among  other  accounts  of  this  kind  of  wheat,  one  in  Maryland,  wbicb' 
speaks  of  an  extraordinary  crop.  The  mode  of  cultivation  was  as  followf : 
The  ground,  the  previous  season  was  devoted  to  oats,  and  almost  as  soon 
as  fliese  were  taken  off,  the  manure  was  carried  on,  the  stubble  broken  up 
and  well  harrowed.  It  was  then  left  till  the  26th  of  Aimist,  at  which  time  k 
was  sown,  at  the  rate  of  two  bushels  of  seed  per  acre,  then  ploughed  pretty 
deep,  then  a  large  harrow  was  passed  over  it;  the,  first  growth  i$  stated  to 
have  been  destroyed  by  the  fly,  but  by  having  an  early  start,  it  came  out  frdm 
the  root  wonderfully,  some  roots  beaiing  fifty-four  or  fifty-five  stalky.  The 
product  of  a  single  grain  numbering  S'ty-two  stalks,  in  one  instance  was 
counted,  and  found  to  be  one  thousand  three  hundred  and  seven  graiD8| 
fmother  gave  fifty-eight  stalks  yielding  one  thousand  five  hundred  grains. 

Another  peiBon,  alluding  to  the  Mediterrapean  wheat,  says  that  it  is  pr«wf 
against  the  fly,  and  that  its  quality,  which  is  Monetimes  the  subject  of  cod>- 
plaint  as  inferior  to  many  other  kinds,  depends  gready  on  the  nature  of  tho 
soil  and  time  of  harvesting.  He  states  that  in  order  to  make  fine  flour  itook 
this  wheat,  it  must  be  cut  in  a  greener  state  than  other  varieties,  and  indeed 
as  eariy  as  can  be  done  without  injury.  As  a  proof  that  mudi  also  fa  Haa^ 
matter  depends  on  early  harvesting,  and  the  kind  of  soil,  and  that  a  sandy^ 
toil  is  to  be  preferred  to  a  clay,  he  mentions  the  following  fects:  His  fank 
crop  was  sown  on  a  clay  soil  of  limestone  order,  and  the  crop  was  allowed: 
to  get  quite  ripe  befpii  r  waM^nL  his  grain  in  this  canvas  altnoetl  as  dailc 
ft  rye.    His  next  tnai,  however,  was  made  on  a  soil  more  sandy,  and  th#^ 
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crop  WU9  cut  wbeo  Ihe  giaia  was  in  a  pasty  state.  On  being  thrashed  hd 
f9und  it  much  fairer,  and  it  wei|^ked  sixty-four  pounds  per  bushel.  The 
bread  umde  of  it  he  also  pronouncen  as  good  as  any  ever  made  in  his 
house. 

In  a  lliird  instance,  alluding  to  two  heads  of  Mediterranean  wheat,  six,  and 
five  and  one-half  inches  long,  and  thus  of  uncommon  length,  well  filled 
with  good  sized  plump  kernels,  the  person  says  that  these  were  taken  out  of 
the  centre  of  the  field,  the  land  on  each  side  similar,  and  the  cultivation  also ; 
except  the  two  lands  which  furnished  the  sample.  Tbe  soil  was  a  heavy 
clay  on  a  lime  rock.  The  two  lands  in  oueetion  were  dressed  heavily  with 
half  decomposed  straw.  It  matured  slowly,  but  the  crop  he  states  exceeded 
any  thing  he  had  ever  known  ftom  this  variety,  and  he  attributes  the  unusual 
jjrowth  to  the  top  dressing.  These  facts  prove  that  the  feUure  often  of  par- 
ticular varieties  which  have  been  recommended  may  be  ascribed  not  so 
much  to  the  badness  of  the  seed  as  to  the  ignorance  or  want  of  care  in  those 
into  whose  hands  it  may  have  fallen. 

The  Etrurian,  Zimmerman  and  Red  May,  are  likewise  noticed  with  ap- 
.  probation  as  wdl  as  in  the  northern  sections  of  the  country  the  Black  Sea 
and  other  varieties. 

Some  Oregon  wheat  distributed  with  other  kinds  from  this  oflfice  is 
highly  approved.  From  one  small  parcel  of  a  kind  thus  sent  out,  a  variety 
has  been  found  bearing  tbe  name  of  the  Woodfin  red  straw,  after  the  name 
of  its  successful  cultivator,  of  which  the  foHowinff  account  has  been  given* 
We  quote  it^only  in  substance.  In  the  fall  of  1§43,  a  little  paper  of  beau- 
tiful white  wheat  was  obtained  from  the  Patent  Office. .  The  number  of 
plains  counted  were  900;  this  was  seeded  in  drills  and  the  product  gathered 
in  1844,  was  one  peck  and  one  quart.  Unfortunately  however,  the  weevils 
were  suffered  to  get  at  it,  which  so  injured  it,  that  not  more  than  tliree 
quarts  remained  sound;  from  this  in  June,  1845,  was  harvested  three 
bushels  and  three  pecks.  This  again  was  seeded  in  October,  1845,  on  five 
acres  of  land,  bemg  three  pecks  to  an  acre,  and  the  crop  of  1846  was  sixty 
bushels;  part  of  this  was  sold  at  two  dollars  per  bushel,  and  part  retained. 
0[  eight  bushels  of  this,  seeded  by  one  person,  it  was  estimated  while  in  the 
shock,  in  July  last,  there  would  be  made  not  less  thanjive  hundred  bii<hels, 
worth  two  dollars  per  bushel  for  seed.  It  is  described  by  its  proprietor  as 
plump  and  fine ;  a  very  hardy  variety,  with  a  strong,  finn  stem,  less  foddec 
than  common  wheat,  and  will  stand  very  thick  and  uneommonly  branching. 
One  bushel  is  heavy  seeding  for  an  acre.  Twelve  grains  of  it  planted  by 
another  person  yielded  twelve  thousand  eight  hundred  grains,  and  but  for 
some  damage  from  cattle  would  probably  have  reached  to  fifteen  thousand. 
The  proprietor  estimates  that  not  less  than  one  thousand  bushels  of  this 
wheat  were  raised  last  summer,  in  the  various  parts  of  Virginia  and  North 
Carolina  from  the  little  parcel  received  from  the  Patent  Office,  in  1843. 

;^les  already  given  of  tbe  great  productiveness  of 
tion  from  numerous  others  may  be  deemed  inter-* 
*m  caniK)t  be  regarded  as  furnishing  data  for  com-, 
such  a^  are  attainable  in  any  case  on  the  lar^e 
ountiful  provision  there  is  in  the  laws  of  Provi- 
*  the  fruits  of  the  earth ;  and  encouraffe  a  greater 
ig  lo  the  conditions  requireu  to  fulfil  w*Ixat  bclonra 
f  those  crops  on  which  so.  much  of  hi^i^an  sv^^ 
[.     They  are  anomalies;  ^\xX  fir^orualie^  qc^urrinj 
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ftbc^Nrding  to  the  regular  operation  of  the  powers  of  vegetable  production  in^ 
cu^umstances  fayorable  to  their  devdopi&ent,  and  as  Such,  are  not  mere 
cvtrioeiti^,  but  illustrations  of  some  of  tibe  wondrous  combinations  that  run 
through  the  kingdom  of  nature  and  appropriate  to  a  record  of  facts  relative 
to  the  action  of  a  fertile  soil,  and  other  genial  influences  on  the  life  of  plants 
and  land  husbandly.  Some  of  the  instances  cited  it  will  be  perceived  took 
place  in  our  own  country  and  others  are  derived  from  abroad. 

Robert  W.  Baylor  of  Virginia,  alluding  to  the  Oregon  wheat  distributed 
from  the  Patent  Office,  remarks,  that  a  gentleman  from  Maryland,  procured 
a  small  quantity  and  after  he  had  sown  it  a  few  times,  raised  enough  to  sow 
four  and  a  quarter  acres  of  ground,  from  which,  in  1845,  he  reaped  two  bun-' 
dred  and  eleven  bushels,  being  over  fifty  bushels  to  the  acre. 

Mr.  Baylor's  experiments  now  commenced  with  it  by  seeding  one  anci 
a  half  acres  of  com  ground  very  late  in  the  autumn  of  that  year  with  three 
bushels  of  the  grain,  from  which,  in  the  har\^est  of  1846,  he  reaped  thirty-four 
bushds  of  good  wheat  for  seed.  He  pronounces  it  a  valuable  variety,  with 
a  strong  stiff  straw,  of  a  very  bright  yellow  color,  says  that  it  tillers  well^ 
the  head  is  smooth,  large  and  square,  and  has  from  four  to  five  grains 
abreast,  of  deep  red,  round,  large  and  full,  thin  skin  and  very  lig^t  bran.. 
Other  persons  are  also  mentioned  in  the  same  neighborhood  as  equaUy  pleased 
with  their  trial  of  this  variety  of  wheat. 

A  gentleman  states  in  one  of  our  agricultural  journals,  that  of  a  species 
erf  wheat  which  he  terms  **  Hardware  Wheat,*'  the  product  obtained  from  a 
sinde  grain  which  had  thirty-seven  heads,  was  two  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  twelve  grains,  being  an  average  of  seventy-six  grains  to  a  head;  this  is 
said  to  have  been  from  wheat  grown  on  a  lot  of  newly  cleared  land,  which 
had  never  been  cultivated  but  once,  when  com  (maize)  was  grown  upon  it^ 
the  soil  being  stiff  white-oak  clay,  and  on  the  spot  from  which  the  selection 
was  made  there  was  no  apparent  trace  of  vegetable  matter  in  the  soil ;  many 
heads  from  the  same  lot,  he  further  states,  contained  one  hundred  and  twen- 
ty-eight grains.  He  mentions  an  instance  likewise,  of  a  gentleman  in  one 
of  the  counties  in  the  same  state,  Maryland,  who  from  a  peck  of  wheat 
sown,  had  reaped  nine  bushels  of  most  excellent  wheat.  This  was  light 
sandy  land,  top  dressed  with  coarse  bam  yard  litter. 

Other  instances  are  mentioned  at  different  times  in  the  same  journal,  oi 
one  hundred  and  twenty-one  and  one  hundred  and  forty-one  stalks  from  a 
single  grain,  the  heads  large  and  well  filled ;  and  again,  the  first  product  of 
two  grains  is  given  as  five  hundred  and  forty-nine  grains,  the  one  three 
hundred  and  twenty-five,  the  other  two  hundred  and  twenty,  there  being 
eighteen  and  nineteen  stalks  respectively. 

In  Missouri,  the  product  of  a  single  grain  is  stated  to  have  been  seven^ 
stalks,  which  yielded  four  thousand  grains ;  this  would  require  but  one  peii 
of  seed  per  acre. 

Of  the  actual  capabilities  of  a  grain  of  xdieat,  we  have  an  interesting  re 
port  of  an  experiment  tried  by  Edward  J.  Lance,  of  Blackwater,  Bagshot^ 
tdiich  appears  in  a  late  number  of  the  Mark  Lane  Express.     It  was  made,  he 
states,  on  a  ^oor  sand  soil  near  Bagshot,  and  it  sho^\s  what  may  be  done 
by  thin  sowing,  careftd  culture,  and  suitable  manuring. 

The  plot  sdected  was  thirty  rods  which  had  been  clover  after  rye,  and 
then  laid  down  one  year;  it  was  dressed  with  a  mixed  yard  manure,  at  the  rate 
of  six  tons  to  the  acre.  The  land  was  dug  deeply,  the  top  surfkc^  pAred 
gff,  and  put  at  the  bottom  of  e^ch  trench.     In  the  first  week  of  November^ 
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1849,  tile  seed  was  dibUed  in  rows  of  twelve  inches  by  six  inches  down  the 
TOW,  one  to  three  seed  being  put  in  each  hole,  being  about  at  the  rate  of 
two  pecks  per  acre,  perhaps  rather  less.  As  there  are  forty-three  thousand 
five  hundred  and  sixty  square  inches  in  .an  acre,  and  the  bushel  contains 
six  hundred  and  fifteen  thousand  five  hundred  grains,  a  bushel  would  furnish^ 
at  the  above  mode  of  dibbling,  seed  enough  for  more  than  two  and  three 
quarter  acres,  allowing  five  seed  to  a  square  foot. 

The  seed  was  kept  under  the  ground  till  the  end  of  February,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  severity  of  the  winter,  and  thus  the  grain  became  a  prey  to  various 
insects,  &c.  as  tKc  wire  worm,  grub,  &c.  When  the  seed  leaves  appeared 
they  were  extremely  weak  and  most  unpromising,  many  spots  not  a  plant  in 
a  square  yard,  and  not  more  than  half  of  the  holes  with  a  plant,  but  in  order 
to  cany  on  the  experiment  even  with  them,  Mr,  Lance  harrowed  the  ground 
in  March,  and  then  in  April,  at  this  latter  time  working  into  the  ground  a. 
mixed  manure,  consisting  of  organic  and  inorganic  matters — salts  of  ammo- 
nia, super  phosphate  of  lime,  smphate  of  lime,  alkalies  and  other  bases.  In 
May  it  was  hoed  twice  wilh  the  Vernon  hoe.  The  roots  were  now  tillering^ 
prodigiously.  But  as  this  took  place  so  late  the  grain  did  not  ripen  early 
and  some  of  the  lower  ears  did  not  come  to  perfection.  It  was  however, 
reaped  before  the  end  of  August.  Some  of  the  roots  had  sixty  stalks.  One 
root  was  selected,  cut  low  and  weighed,  the  straw  and  grain  weighed  forty- 
eight  pounds — ^this  would  give  a  weight  of  sixty-eight  hundred  weight  per 
acre.  The  roots  of  this  rod  on  being  taken  up  and  the  sand  shaken  out, 
were  found  to  weigh  thirteen  pounds,  or  eighteen  and  a  half  himdred  weight 
per  acre.  The  number  of  roots  on  the  rod  was  two  hundred  and  thirty-five, 
not  half  the  number  dibbled  and  seeded,  as  in  a  rod  there  are  five  hundred 
and  forty-four  spaces  of  twelve  inches  bv  six  inches.  The  average  number 
of  straws  was  seventeen,  consisting  of  fifty  or  sixty  tillers  and  none  less  than 
eight.  The  grain  on  this  rod  measured  six  quarts  and  weighed  twelve 
pounds.  This  yield  was  about  thirty  bushels  to  the  acre,  which  is  consider- 
ed very  great  as  compared  with  the  quantity  which  vegetated,  prrfbably  more- 
than. one  hundred  and  twenty  fold.     The  whole  result  is  thus  stated: 

Produce  of  a  rod.  Rate  per  acre. 

13  lbs 18  cwt.  64  Ibg. 

235       37,600 

ceded, 544       8T,120 

361be 51  cwt  14  lbs. 

, , . .       6  qtfi 30  bushels. 

61  lbs STcwt.  36?bs. 

I, «4Ib9 

43,  by  sowing  one  grain  early,  and  subdividing 
efully  cultivating  them,  obtained  as  a  product 

istances,  but  these  may  show  how  much  of  the 
^t  in  cultiva4:ion.  The  discussion  respecting 
I  carried  on  in  England  with  a  variety  of  ex- 
both  sides. 

len  tried*  with  respect  to  the  depth  of  planting 
B  been  given  in  former  reports.  We  add  one 
I  authority  of  a  French  work.     M.  Moreau  of 
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Paris,  fonned  thirteen  beds  in  which  he  planted  one  hundred  and  fifty  ker- 
nels of  \^eat  at  various  depths. 
The  result  was  as  follows: 

At  the  depth  of  Came  up.  ffo.  of  heads.  No,  of  graiot. 

,  7  inches, 5 53 682 

6^ 14 '.  140 2,520 

5f 20 174 3,818 

4^  40 400 8,000 

4t 73 700 ...16,500        '- 

3f 93 992 18,634 

2f  123 1417 36,434 

2i 130 1560 34,849 

a    140 1690 36,480 

IJ 142 1660 35,826 

1 137 1661 36^72. 

H 64 629 10,687 

On  the  surface      20 107 1^600    '^ 

By  tlus  experiment  tlie  niaxiinuin  as  the  number  that  eame  up  wtis  1  3*4 
deep,  the  minimum  at  7  inches;  the  maximum  of  the  number  of  heads  also 
1  3-4  deep,  the  minimum  7  inches,  but  the  maximum  of  the  number  of  grains  , 
was  2  inches  deep  and  the  minimum  7  inches  deep.  The  range  from^  3-5  * 
inches  down  to  one  inch,  varies  in  tliose  that  come  up  only  about  20,  for 
the  extremes  of  maximum  and  minimum  of  the  heads  243,  of  the  grains 
2131.  Between  2  1-3,  2  and  1  inches  of  tliose  that  come  up,  there  is 
only  a  difference  of  about  10  at  most ;  of  tlie  heads,  only  30;  of  (he  number 
of  grains,  1476. 

Looking  at  it,  however,  in  another  light,  we  may  rank  the  depth  of  2 
inches  best,  then  I  3-4,  then  2  3-5,  tlicn  1  inch,  then  2  1-3  inches.  Afler 
4  1-2  inches  the  falling  off  of  the  product  is  1-2 ;  from  1-2  inch  to  the  sur- 
face it  reached  to  9-10.  There  may  have  been  extraneous  causes  influ- 
4»ncing  the  difference  between  2  3-5  inches  and  2  1-3  which  seem  to  vary 
from  the  general  rule  ;  but  it  may  doubtless  be  considered  so  far  as  this  ex- 
periment goes,  that  the  grain  should  not  be  sown  at  much  greater  depth 
ihan  2  inches,  nor  nearer  than  1  inch  from  the  surface.  The  difference  to  be 
•allowed  should  respect  the  season,  the  nature  of  the  soil,  &c. 

As  to  the  mode  of  judging  of  wheat,  we  are  instructed  by  a  high  author- 
ity that  the  dimpled  end  of  the  grain  should  be  distinctly  marked,  and  the 
point  from  which  the  little  roots  proceed  should  be  somewhat  prominent; 
the  ^nd  from  which  the  blade  springs  should  also  be  slightly  covered  with 
liairiness  or  wooliness.  The  little  protuberances  at  eiuier  of  those  ends 
must  not  have  been  rubbed  off,  as  the  grain  is  thereby  rendered  unfit  for 
seed,  as  it  has  lost  its  vitalit]^.  Kiln-dr)ring  also  destroys  its  vitality,  and 
such  seed  as  has  been  kiln-dried  will  be  indicated  by  the  unusual  hardness 
of  the  grain  as  well  as  its  smoky  flavor.  The  surest  way,  however,  is  not 
to  rely  on  the  point  of  hardness,  but  to  germinate  it  near  the  fire  in  a  glass 
with  as  much  water  as  will  swell  the  gram.  If  damaged  by  salt  water,  its 
taste  will  be  saline,  and  if  for  the  purpose  of  remedjring  it  has  been  washed 
and  dried  it  will  lose  its  bright  and  have  a  blackened  appearance.  Wheat 
that  has  been  heated  in  the  stack  will,  taste  bitter  on  being  chewed,  and  if 
long  kept  in  the  granary,  smell  musty  and  look  dull  and  dusty.  If  eirt^n  by 
the  weevil  it  may  be  detected  by  pressing  the  kernel  with  the  fingers. 
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I  Jtf0i«  aittj&ntion  uiadoubtedly  should  be  paidlo  the  selection  .and  prepara- 
ti^  pf  seed ;  and  reference  should  be  had  likewise  in  this  to  the  nature  of  the: 
soil,  climate  and  nfltodes  of  cultivation.  As  a  general  rule  it  is  believed  to  be 
i^ell;  estabUsfaed  that,  grain  of  northern  climates  will  succeed  better  in 
s<)«thein.tban  the  reverse..  Some  interesting  experiments  on  the  different 
Vjgijietije^.pf  grain  are  m^ntioned  as  havinff  been  tried  by  Gen.  Harmonon  of. 
Wheatlaod.  As  he  i^  a. well  known  and  experienced  wheat  grower,  they 
3fe  of  value,  and  we  therefore  refer  to  them.  See  Am.  Agnculturist  for 
Sept.  1847.  . 

I  Tbeire  is,  however,  in  almost  all  experiments  tried  in  our  country,  too 
great  want  of  the  precision  of  the  European  ones,  and  especially  of  those  of 
Gferm^y>  whwe  0very  thing  is  reduced  to  the  rules  of  economic  propor- 
tions, and  valuable  deductions  can  be  made  on  account  of  the  regard  paid 
to  the  most  minute  particulars  which  may  affect  the  result.  In  the  commu- 
nisa^tioti  furnished  to  the  office  by  Mr.  Fleischmann,  contained  in  appendix. 
Na.  1,  Qiay  be  found  some  interesting  facts  respecting  the  wheat  crop  of 
Qftfmany,  and  in  Mr,  Ellsworth's  letter  also,  in  Appendix  No.  16,  some  re- 
laaus  respeeting  the  same  subject  at  the  west. 

V  Tb^  remaricable  fact  is  mentioned  in  SiUiman's  American  Journal  of  Sci' 
ence,'  that  in  the  north  of  Russia  where  the  mean  temperature  is  as  low  as. 
36^  Far.,  all  the  cereal  grains  are  cultivated  with  success,  although  there, 
are  only  two  months  and  a  half  or  three  months  between  ploughmg  and 
harvest,  aild  in  some  cases  the  soil  was  frozen  to  the  dq)th  of  7  feet,  and 
near  the  p^ce  mentioned,  on  penetrating  the  ground,  it  was  frozen  to  the 
depth  of  175  feet. 

'  The  attempt  has  been  made  to  convert  wheat  from  an  annual  to  a  peren- 
nial plant,  and  it  is  said,  with  some  good  degree  of  success.  The  account 
given,  is  tiiat  was  discovered  by  the  steward  or  director  named  Kern,  of  an 
estate  at  Constance.  After  he  had  ploughed  and  manured  the  land,  he  then 
sowed  it  with  summer  or  wint^  wheat.  In  the  spring,  before  the  ear 
makes  its  appearance,  he  mows  it.  This  he  does  repeatedly  several  times* 
m  the  course  of  the  season,  using  it  as  a  kind  of  hay.  After  this  he  allows- 
the  piuit  to  grow,  and  be  harvested  as  usual.  The  ji^xt  year  it  ripens- 
earlier  «u)d  bears  a  much  larger  crop  than  wheat  cultivated  in  the  usual* 
manner^  In  autumn  it  is  manured  like  the  grass  of  meadows,  and  in  the 
^rin^  the  weeds;  are  removed.  The  effect  is  stated  to  ,be  ^  such  that  from 
onefeld  four  successive  hatyests  have  teen  gathered.  T1i6  subjebt  is  one 
Q(,ieo|i^erable  jnterest,  as  no  doubt,  if  rendered  perennial,  it  would  be- 
qpi^fi^^^r  the  piqpd^e  of  forage.  It  might  be  well  for  some  of  our  enter- 
prizing  farmers  to  iest  the  principle,  as  it  is  so  easily  done,  and  fuHer  infor- 
mation relating  to  it  is  needed.  We  have  sought  for  some  more  satisfac- 
tory history' of  the  mattel',  but  as  yet  have  been  unable  to  light  upon  any  ' 
thing  wMdk  wiU  give  it.  At.  present  it  is  too  vague  to  entitle  it  to  much  . 
reliance',  thiHigh  the  particuhn:  fact  does  not  appear  to  be.  at  variance  witb 
analogy  inttegard  to  improvements,  quite  as  great  of  numerous  plants,  by 
particular  cultivation. 

AccMdifig^  to  Kreyssig,  Ifae  color  of  wheat  and  strength  of  the  cuticle 
depend  on  the  proportion  of  clay  in  the  soil.  Thus  he  states,  that  on  a 
tKOii  soB,  the  skitt  is  much  thinner,  and  it  is  whittti;  on  a  btea^  soil  thick, 
Mu)  the  color  more  yellow.  The  yellow  has  the  heaviest  kernels  and  shells 
(wk  vioi^,  Vat  ta  equal  measmre  giyee  less  flour  tibani  the  white,  which  is 
ihb^edi^(»teaiiti^OT^eitpt>s^  to  tife  brand  < 
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A  mo(l6  hiis  been  inventecl  by  S.  Beril^,  of  Boonsboro',  Marylandi  of 
hulling  wheat  and  other  grains,  so  as  entirely  to  remove  the  outer  ririh,  by 
which  a  pure  white  flour  is  made  unmixed  with  the  usual  brari.  Th^  act- 
vantages  claimed  for  it  are,  that  a  saving  in  time  in  grinding  is  efTeeted  of 
from  25  to  50  per  cent.,  and  of  40  to  52  lbs.  of  wheat  in  each  barrel^  and 
that  it  is  rendered  capable  of  enduring  the  heat  of  hot  climates.  Mr.  Bentz 
supposes  that  the  fine  particles  of  bran  remaining  in  the  ordinary  flour  is 
the  reason  why  it  sours.  Specimens  of  grain,  before  and  after  his  process^ 
and  also  of  the  bran  and  hull  removed,  have  been  furnished  the  Patent 
Office,  and  the  method  has  received  the  high  commendation  of  gentlemen 
Engaged  in  agriculture.  A  reference  will  be  perceived  to  it  in  the  letter  of 
Mr.  Ellsworth,  fonnerly  commissioner  of  patents,  to  which  we  have  aireadj 
rbftifted,  and  which  will  be  found  in  our  appendix,  No,  2,  He  speaks  very  fe- 
vorably,  not  only  of  its  application  to  wheat,  but  also  of  a  suctiessful  «9cperi* 
ment  with  buckwheat.      For  Mr.  Bentz's  letter,  see  also  appendix,  No.  2. 

It  may  be,  however,  that  the  advantages  of  removing  the  bran,  a^i  re-' 
specls  appearance,  will  be  counterbalanced  by  its  being  lelsi  nutritious^  as' 
it  is  well  known  ^  the  finer  and  the  more  bolted  the  flour,  it  is  tiiought  lefli 
€asy  of  digestion.  With  respect  to  the  fkt-forming  principle,  it  appears,  by 
the  aiiilySis  of  Professor  Johnston,  the  proportion  of  the  different  partd  of 
the  grain  stands  thus : 

1000  lbs.  of  whole  grain  contains  28  lbs. 

"         "     fine  flour,  "  20  lbs. 

"         "     bran,  "  69  lbs. 

The  bran  is  therefore,  much  the  richest  in  this  principlei  and  the  whole 
^rnin  ground  together  is  nearly  one-half  richer  than  the  fine  flour. 

As  to  the  muscular  matter,  it  is  stated  that, 

In  a  thousand  pounds  of  whole  grain,  there  is  156  lbs. 

"  "  fine  flour,  "  130  lbs. 

Rejecting  the  bone  and  saline  material, 

Of  a  thousand  pounds,  the  bran  contains  700  lbs. 

<'            «            "        wholemeal,  170  lbs. 

"            «            "         fine  flour,  60  lbs. 

In  this  respect,  therefore,  the  bran  is  v^tly  superior,  and  die  wh(rfe  meal 
iias  nearlj  three  times  as  muck  nutriment  as  the  fine  flour. 

Jaking  the  whole  three  substarices  togetheir,  according  to  Professor  John* 
6tpn„t)f  a  thousand  pounds,  the  thre^  sUDstances  contaih|  of  (he  ingredients 
mentioned  * 


Of  niiiscular  matter^, 
Of  bone  material, 
Of  fat,       ^' 


vnou 

MeU. 

Fin.  rioar. 

156  lbs. 

taoibs. 

170 

« 

60  « 

38 

(( 

20  " 

364  lbs.  210  lbs. 


And  so,  in  this*  respect,  the  whole  meal  is  one^half  more  nutritious  tbaa 
fine  flour. 

'•  The  diaeren«eof  flwir,  ia  the  iBsddng  of  br^d,  >  often  very  jp^at.     Mr.^ 
Lance,  in  a  lecture  on  agriculture  in  Elogland,  stated  that  a  sack  q(  mknoi 
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flour,  weififhinj  280  lbs.,  would  generally  make  80  four-pound  loa\"es,the 
increase  ofweight  being  40  lbs. ;  but  a  sack  of  superior  flour,  of  the  same 
weight,  has  been  known  to  make  93  four-pound  loaves,  or  the  gain  is 
92  lbs.  A  very  glutinous  flour  will  absorb  by  far  the  most  water.  So  that 
3  lbs.  of  flour  wm  make  a  four-pound  loaf. 

We  might  add  a  variety  of  interesting  particulars  respecting  the  culture 
o[  wheat  in  the  various  parts  of  our  country;  but  we  should  extend  this 
portion  of  the  report  too  greatly;  we  shall  therefore  only  allude  to  one  or  two. 
Mr.  Pell,  of  Pelham,  N.  Y.,  is  stated  to  have  tried  the  following  experi- 
ment respecting  wheat.  On  the  4th  of  October  he  cleared  the  tops  from  a 
potato  field,  burnt  them  and  returned  the  ashes,  with  the  view  of  sowing 
wheat.  The  seed  was  prepared  thus:  soaked  four  hours  in  brine  that 
would  buoy  up  an  egg,  then  scalded  with  boiling  hot  salt  water,  mixed 
with  pearl  asheS,  passed  over  a  seive,  distributed  thinly  over  a  bam  floor 
and  a  dry  compost  sifted  on  it,  composed  of  the  fbuowing  substances : 
oyster  shell  lime,  charcoal  dust,  oleaginous  charcoal,  ashes,  Jersey  blue 
saiid^  brown  sugar,  salt,  Peruvian  guano,  silicate  of  potash,  nitrate  of  soda 
and  sulphate  of  ammonia.  The  sun  was  permitted  to  shine  upon  it  for 
^HSfbtit  half  an  hour,  'wheil  the  particles  became,  as  it  were,  chrystallzed  upon 
the, grain.  In  this  state  it  was  sown  at  the  rate  of  two  and  a  half  bushels 
to  the  acre,  directly  on  the  potato  groiind,  from  which  the  tops  had  been  re- 
intived  and  ploughed  under  to  the  depth  of  five  inches,  with  a  Scotch  plough, 
harrowed  once,  a  bushel  of  timothy-s^ed  sown  to  the  acre,  and  harrowed 
twice;  at  the  expiration  of  fifleen  uays  the  wheat  was  so  feur  above  ground 
as  to  be  pronounced  by  a  neighbor  far  in  advance  of  his,  which  hau  been 
sown  in  the  usual  way  on  the  first  of  September,  thirty-four  days  earlier. 

The  flour  made  from  this  wheat,  which  weighed  neariy  sixty-iive  lbs.  per 
bushel,  received  the  premium.  Its  superiority  was  owing  to  the  enormous 
amount  of  glateh  it  contained — eighteen  per  cent.— after  having  been  dried 
by  an  air  piunp  over  sulphuric  acid.  His  manures  were  appliedfor  the  pur- 
pose of  producing  gluten.  It  may  be  as  well  to  say  that  a  composition 
made  by  Mr.  P.,  containing  thirty  different  chemical  substances,  was  spread 
broad  cast  over  the  whole  field  before  the  wheat  came  up,  at  an  expanse  not 
/exceeding  three  dollars.  The  yield  per  acre  was  somewhere  about  70  bushels. 

A  practice  is  alsp  mentioned  in  a  western  journal,  which  appears  to  be 
worthy  of  imitation.  It  is  as  follows :  The  grass  seed  which  has  shed  out, 
u  from  time  to  time  collected  and  also  jsown  among  the  wheat,  from  March 
to  tfie  mkldte  of  April,  as  may  be  expedient.  When  the  wheat  is  har- 
vested, the  farmier  tnus  has  a  good  coat  of  g^s  which  may  be  pastured  for 
a  few  weeks* 

The  cattle  are  then  turned  off,  and  the  grass  allowed  to  grow.  The  next 
spring  and  summer  he  leaves  the  field  fallow,  and  then  in  the  autumn  plouriis 
it,  and  seeds  it  again  to  wheat.  In  this  way,  for  twelve  years,  he  has 
raised  wheat  from  Uie  same  ground  with  no  other  intervening  crop  and  with 
improved  appearance  of  the  ^tme. 

There  is  one  more  coi^ideration  which  deserves  some  attention  in  rela- 
tion to  the  wheat  ctep.  The  bushel  of  wheat  weighs  less  some  ye4qrs  than 
it  does  others,  and  the  difference  often  amounts  to  two,  three^  or  even  four 
poahds.  Though  this  may  seem  Of -comparatively  little  Consequence  for  a  few 
bushels,  yet  ibr  the  aggregrate  of  the  wheat  crop  of  the  United  States,  or  for 
m  state,  or  even  a  county,  it  mdres  a  great  deference. 

Suppose,  for  mstancei  one  year  the  crop  of  the  United  States  should 
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amount  to  110,000,000  bushels,  and  weigh  but  fifty- nine  lbs.  per  bushel, 
and  in  another  the  quantity  should  be  but  108,000,000  and  yet  weigh  sixty- 
two  lbs.  per  bushel;  the  last  crop,  though  less  in  quantity  by  two  millions  of 
bushels,  would  exceed  the  former  in  weight  by  200,000,000  of  lbs.  But 
tJlis  is  not  the  whole  state  of  the  case.  We  learn  from  good  authoritylhat 
a  bushel  of  wheat,  weighing  fifty-six  lbs.,  yields  but  46f  lbs.  of  flour,  while 
one  weighing  sixty-two  lbs.,  yields  53 J  lbs.  On  this  supposition  a  still 
further  sdlowance  must  be  made,  enhancing  considerably  the  value  of  the 
millions  of  pounds  above  mentioned.  Were  we  to  estimate  the  producf  one 
year  at  110,000,000  bushels,  weighing  only  fifty-six  lbs.,  and  another  at 
108,000,000  bushels,  weighing  sixty-two  lbs.,  then  the  difference  in  favor 
of  the  latter,  though  the  least  in  quantity,  would  amount  to  536,000,000 
pounds  in  weight,  or  more  than  one  million  and  a  quarter  of  barrels  of  flour. 
The  Ibllo wing,  from  cheques  of  different  dates,  in  1840,  with  respect  to 
wheat  ground  at  Cupar,  Great  Britain,  exhibits  at  once  the  difference  in 
wheat  accoi^^ing  to  the  various  weights  of  the  grain  per  bushel: 


Qooda  returoed. 

""  '■' 

Date. 

WVuka*  'An* 

Total  loss. 

Per  bushel. 

Wtprboik. 

Tl  XKr 

^»»  f3«>U». 

Flour. 

BraD. 

1840. 

bush. 

cwt.  lbs. 

cwt.  Ib9. 

cwt.  Ibfc 

lbs. 

lbs.  QZ. 

lbs. 

Jan.  16 

120 

63   0 

53  26 

8  65 

133 

1  n 

58 

It 

56 

30  28 

25  16 

4  61 

63 

1  Si 

m 

56f 

29 

60 

40  66 

34  20 

5  70 

88 

1  1 

.  »7 

120 

63  91 

52  77 

9  105 

133 

1  1 

59 

30 

120 

63  28' 

53  20 

8  102 

130 

1  if 

59 

F«K  15 

240 

130  21 

108  46 

19  10 

301 

1  4 

61 

24 

96 

52  92 

44  64 

7   0 

130 

1  5j 

6U 

58 

28 

240 

126  14 

106   9 

17  12 

329 

1  6 

Maroh  3 

48 

26  10 

21  66 

4   4 

52 

1  li 

60 

5 

240 

129  14 

108  36 

18  23 

301 

1  4 

61 

8 

120 

60   0 

50  14 

8  42 

168 

1  6 

56 

10 

128 

70  70 

60  100 

8  62 

182 

1  OJ 

en    ^ 

19 

56 

30  49 

24  101 

4  102 

60 

1  1 

60i 

20 

240 

127  56 

106  24 

18  48 

318 

I  5 

59 

.  27 

120 

26  35 

51  43 

9  61 

145 

1  3i 

58 

April  I 

96 

52  56 

44  44 

9  18 

106 

1  11 

611 

8 

56 

30  18 

25  16 

4  56 

58 

1  OJ 

60|. 

.  -24 

240 

128  64 

106  80 

19   0 

320 

,  1  5* 

60^ 

27 

56 

30  105 

25  64 

4  90 

63 

'  1  2 

6Qi 

May   8 

168 

92  70 

79  22 

11  84 
19  84 

188 

1  2 

6U 

22 

24^ 

129  84 

107  36 

300 

1  4 

601 

-  •  28 

120 

60   0, 

82  21 

50  40 

,8   0 

184 

1  8| 

U 

Ju^e  15 

160 

67  70 

13   0 

175 

1  7} 

.      58 

22 

240 

ler  60 

106  91 

18   0 

'   3(» 

1  4 

59 

July  13 

240 

128  64 

106  102 

18  94 

.   316 

1  5 

60 

20 

200 

110  80 

95  89.- 

13  66 
,13   0 

199  . 

1  0 

69^ 

27 

160 

82  96. 

68  '22 

186 

1  0 

58 

Aog.  3 

240 

128  64 

107  34 

18  84 

282 

1  2} 

60 

10 

240 

Jin  .SB 

.106  44 

^   9 

276 

1  2I 

60 

14 

200 

110  80 

94  52 

14  34 

218 

1  4 

62 

24 

240 

128  64 

106  44 

19  42 

314 

1  5 

69 

31 

240 

129  36 

106*92 

19  •«4 

m 

1  4| 

60J 

Sapt  7 

160 

89  96 

68  21 

13   7 

180 

1  9 

58 

14 

240 

128  64 

106  98 

^8  105 

,809 

W 

60 

17 

120 

65  50 

54  68 

9  66 

150 

61 

24 

'  80 

42  56 

35  34 

6  22 

112 

1  7 

50 

Dee.  2 

40 

91  65 

18  15 

9K)8 

54 

1  5 

601 

ToUd, 

5.800 

i^ 

1  7,096  ave 

ragelSl 

„, 
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BARLEY. 

From  the  best  information  we  can  obtain,  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that 
the  crop  of  barley  this  year  was  better  than  in  some  former  years.  So  little 
jiotice,  howerer,  is  taken  of  it,  on  account  of  its  small  amount,  in  compari- 
son with  many  others  far  more  important,  that  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  its 
proCTess.  A  word  or  two  only  is  sometimes  given  to  it,  in  the  accounts 
which  we  find  relating  to  the  appearance  of  the  crops.  It  is  raised  in  small 
patches,  instead  of  covering  hundreds  of  acres  in  close  neighborhood.  Of 
course  it  attracts  but  little  attention ;  the  product  of  the  previous  year  is 
hardly  recollected,  and  no  deep  interest  is  lelt  in  its  success.  With  the  ex- 
•ception  of  New  York,  the  quantity  raised  in  the  United  States  would  not 
be  worth  trying  to  ascertain.  Its  use  is  mainly  for  malt  purposes,  and  the 
claims  of  temperance  seem  to  have  contributed  very  much  to  lessen  the 
whole. 

In  the  state  of  New  York,  which  furnishes  three-fiflhs  of  the  whok  oi 
this  crop,  while  in  instances  there  seems  to  have  been  a  falling  off,  yej  in 
genera!  the  reports  are  favorable,  and  compared  with  the  crop  of  1845,  it  is 
thought  to  have  been  twenty  per  cent  better.  In  the  New  England  states, 
also,  there  has  been  a  slight  increase,  while  in  Pennsylvania  the  reports  in- 
dicate that  less  attention  is  paid  to  it  than  formerly,  and  probably  the  crop 
of  this  year  was  a  little  less  than  that  of  1845. 

In  Ohio  it  was,  as  it  would  appear,  better  tiian  last  year,  and  therefore  an 
advance  on  the  crop  of  1845. 

We  are  inclined  to  believe,  that  m  some  of  the  states  attention  is  turhed 
more  to  barley,  not  so  much  for  the  direct  product  of  the  seed,  as  for  the 
purpose  of  fodder,  and  that  this  may  likewise  inadvertently  cause  an  increase 
in  ^e  whole  amoimts.  We  notice  that  in  some  cases  where  the  wheat  did 
not  do  well,  barley  is  reported  as  quite  successful,  and  have  given  a  slight 
addition  on  the  whole  to  the  aggregate  crops.  In  giving  our  tabular  esti- 
mates, in  this  as  well  as  in  all  the  other  crops  also,  we  have  used  in  most 
instances  the  round  numbers  as  more  convenient — and  after  the  best  exami- 
nation we  can  give  to  the  subject,  wc  believe  there  has  been  an  increase  in 
the  whole  crop  of  about  ten  per  cent,  at  least. 

In  tlie  report  of  1845,  some  observations  were  made  respecting  a  variety 
of  barley  called  the  Eraur  barley.  A  letter  from  Henry  Brewer,  Esq.,  of 
Enfield,  Tompkins  county,  N.  Y.,  who  was  referred  to  at  that  time  as  hav- 
ing raised  it,  informs  us  that  he  has  been  quite  successful  in  its  cultivation. 
He  says:  "This  barley  originated  from  one  bushel  brought  from  Scotland 
in  the  summer  of  1829,  by  a  Mr.  Gibbs  of  this  county,  and  has  not  degene- 
rated by  sowing,  as  many  kmds  of  foreign  grain  have  heretofore  done. 
This  kind  of  barley  has  been  little  used  for  the  food  of  man,  and  as  yet  no 
call  has  been  made  for  it  for  the  purposes  of  brewing.  I  have  used  it  for 
the  table  instead  of  buckwheat,  prepared  in  the  same  way.  The  miller 
mixes  all  the  kernel  in  with  the  flour,  and  then  it  makes  excellent  cakes;  a 
number  of  persons  hare  eaten  of  the  cakes  prepared  from  this  kind  of  flour, 
and  prefer  it  to  buckwheat,  especially  such  as  are  dyspeptic,  or  whose 
stomachs  are  weak. 

«5  We  hare  used  it  for  the  last  two  winters.  This  barley  is  a  four  rowed 
rariety,  and  is  sowed  in  the  spring  and  is  ripe  about  the  same  time  as  the 
other  varieties.  It  yidds  about  ttke  same  as  the  other  kinds,  and  wei^ 
likty  lbs.  perbuAeL'* 
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We  perceive  that  recently  some  of  the  agricultural  journals  are  mention- 
ing, as  a  new  species  of  barley  not  before  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Ameri- 
can public,  called  the  JVampfo  barley;  but  this  is  a  mistake,  as  it  it  was  re- 
ferred to  in  two  previous  reports  of  this  office,  under  the  name  of  the  Him- 
laya  barley,  and  efforts  have  been  made,  though  unsuccessfully,  to  obtain 
the  seed.  Different  accounts  are  given  respecting  it  in  European  journals. 
By  some  it  is  very  much  extolled,  while  by  others  it  is  as  greatly  depre- 
ciated. Probably  the  difference  of  views  respecting  it  may  be  traced  to  the 
difference  of  soil  or  modes  of  culture  by  which  it  was  tried.  Some  of  its 
qualities,  if  found  to  be  sustained  by  proof,  would  render  it  a  valuable  ac- 
cession to  our  cereal  products. 

According  to  the  analysis  of  Mr.  Wray,  the  parts  of  the  ash  barley  are 
given  as  follows : 


Potash, 
Soda, 
liime, 
Magnesia, 
Chloride  of  sodium, 
Phosphoric  acid. 

The  proportions  of  potash  and  soda  are  given  differently  however  by 
Koechlin,  Bichen,  and  Schmidt: 
Potash,                                                  13.30         3.91          20.91 
Soda,  6.53        16.79  

In  the  Transactions  of  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland 
for  1845,  a  new  variety  of  barley  is  mentioned  which  is  said  to  be  charac- 
terized thus :  First — up  to  the  time  of  ripening  the  skin  maintains  a  glos^ 
whiteness,  without  the  slightest  streak  of  brown,  while  all  the  other  varieties 
are  marked  more  or  less  by  a  brown  tinge,  the  ridges  of  the  grain  being  uni- 
formly streaked  with  a  browTi  line.  Second — the  brighter  color  and  greater 
strength  of  the  straw  than  in  the  common  varieties.  Third — the  greater  dis- 
tance of  the  grains  from  one  another  on  the  ear.  So  that  an  ear  of  the  new  va- 
rietjr,  with  twelve  grains  on  each  side,  will  be  found  fully  three-quarters  of 
an  inch  longer  than  one  with  the  some  number  of  grains  of  either  the  Cheva- 
lier or  early  English  kind. 

Some  of  the  advantages  ^re  stated  to  be — ^the  superior  prodtcctweness  of 
the  new  variety,  and,  for  light  soils,  the  length  of  Us  straw.  Its  tillering 
properties  also  deserve  notice,  and,  for  moist  places,  where  it  is  apt  to  sprout 
after  being  in  the  stock,  tJie  distance  at  which  the  grains  are  placed  Jroni  one 
annfher  on  the  ear^  is  regarded  as  a  valuable  qualification,  since  moisture 
cannot  obtain  a  resting  place  nor  be  so  long  retained  as  in  the  ear  which  is 
more  compactly  constructed. 

The  variety  of  barley  called  the  Cheltenham  six-rowed,  black-skinned,  is 
very  highly  commended  in  theMark  L,ane  Express.  It  is  hoped  that  the  at- 
tempt to  procure  some  of  this  from  England,  for  distribution  from  thi» 
office,  may  prove  successful.  Of  this  kind  it  is  said  to  be  probablv  a  na- 
tive of  Abyssinia.  A  parson  in  Cheltenham,  in  December,  1843,  dibbled  a 
few  grains  on  a  small  piece  of  land,  and  notwithstanding  the  severe  winter 
of  l§i3-4,  and  the  extreme  drought  of  the  summer  of  1644,  the  crop  was 
an  extraordinary  one.    On  the  4th  of  February,  1846,  he  drilled  and  dibbled 
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i  agam>  fire  pecks  to  the  acre.  On  the  4th  of  July  it  was  reaped,  fifty*two 
bushels  two  pecks  to  tlie  acre,  \i«eight  fifty-five  and  a  half  lbs.  per  bushels 
The  next  produce,  in  1846-7,  was  an  average  one  to  the  acre  of  sixty-eight 
bushels,  weighing  fifty- five  lbs.  The  plant  is  considered  quite  hardy,  its 
flour  is  excellent  and  makes  nice  bread,  which  will  keep  moist  for  weeks, 
and,  if  mixed  with  wheat  flour,  is  very  superior  to  the  taste.  The  straw  i« 
also  strong,  fine,  fit  for  plaiting,  and  cuts  into  excellent  chaff.  Other  in- 
stances of  its  great  productiveness  also  are  mentioned.  A  gentleman,  fix)m 
seventeen  grains  obtained  17,235  as  the  first  product.  Another  person,  from 
fifteen  corns,  obtained  two  hundred  and  ninety  ears,  which  yielded  20,880 
grains. 

OATS. 

It  ts  believed  that  more  land  than  usual  has  been  devoted  this  year  to 
this  crop.  It  is  not  sown,  however,  exclusively  fi^r  seed,  and,  in  some  of 
the  reports  we  have  received  respecting  it,  the  estimate  made  is  in  tons  of  hay 
derived  from  it.  This  is  the  case  especially  with  reference  to  the  south-western 
states,  where  however  comparatively  little  attention  is  paid  to  it.  As  a 
general  thing,  wc  should  judge  the  crop  not  to  have  been  as  good  for  the 
year  comparatively  in  the  northern  and  eastern  states,  as  in  the  southern, 
western  and  north-western.  The  average  amount  per  acre  in  the  northern 
states,  is  put  down  as  varying  from  thirty  up  to  fifty,  eighty,  and  some- 
times one  hundred  bushels. 

Probably  the  aggregate  average  might  be  reckoned  at  from  thirty  to  forty 
bushels  per  acre.  In  the  southern  middle,  and  southern  states,  it  will  not, 
it  is  believed,  exceed  ten  bushels,  and  about  the  same  in  the  south-western. 
In  the  western  and  north-western  again,  about  twenty-five,  thirty,  forty,  and 
even  up  to  fifty  bushels  per  acre  are  mentioned ;  the  aggregate  average, 
perhaps,  is  about  thirty  bushels. 

The  crop  of  oats  in  the  state  of  New  York,  taken  per  acre,  was  probably 
not  as  good  as  in  1846,  but  as  a  whole  we  suspect  the  past  two  years  have 
caused  a  small  advance  in  the  amount  raisea.  In  some  portions  of  the 
state  it  is  mentioned  as  havinc^  fallen  off  one-third  or  one-fifth,  while  in 
others  the  increase  is  judged  to  have  been  perhaps  as  much  larger.  In  the 
New  England  states,  as  it  is  generally  a  favorite  crop,  it  seems  to  have  had 
its  usual  attention,  with  a  slight  increase  of  area  devoted  to  it,  and,  on  the 
trhole,  to  have  gained  on  the  crop  of  1846. 

The  oat  crop  of  Pennsylvania  seems  to  have  suffered  in  the  earfy  part  of 
the  season  and  It  is  thought  yielded  less  per  acre  tlian  usual.  The  estimate 
of  decrease  from  1845,  in  some  instances,  is  placed  as  high  as  one-fourth 
or  one-third  of  the  crop.  In  others  however  it  is  much  less,  not  more  than 
one-tenth,  and  in  some  sections  a  gain  is  reported. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  frofn  the  best  information  we  have  been  able  to  obtain, 
diere  must  have  been  some  decrease  and  we  have  accordingly  so  estimated  it. 

YitgmisL  raises  a  consfderable  crop  of  oats  and  for  the  most  part  the  re* 
pdrts  respecting  it,  indicate  a  very  considerable  increase.  In  some  portions 
of  the  state  towards  the  south-eastern  section  there  was  a  decrease,  but  in  the 
Ikiterior  and  western  parts  it  was  much  more  successftil.  It  will  be  recollect- 
ed that  the  erep  of  1845  was  a  poor  one,  and  it  would  appear  that  the  imp 
of  1847  in  those  places  where  it  proved  most  successful  was  doable  of  the 
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former  one.    This  however  would  be  too  ^eat  an  iiicrease  probaUy  for  tha 
whole  state,  and  we  have  therefore  placed  it  at  about  one-qqarter  more. 

Proceeding  south,  although  the  quantities  raised  are  not  large  compared 
with  many  other  crops,  yet  owing  to  the  better  season  they  ought  to  be  con- 
siderably increased.  Keeping  in  view  the  census  estimates  and  the  past  his- 
tory of  the  crop  in  the  state  since  that  period,  we  have  endeavored  to  form 
our  conclusion  respecting  it  as  well  as  we  might  It  does  not  however 
command  that  attention  in  the  reports  which  have  reached  us,  which  ena- 
bles us  to  speak  with  so  much  certainty  respecting  it,  as  others  which  are 
more  in  favor.  The  aggregate  amounts  here  however,  will  not  very-  greatly 
a/feot  the  whole  result. 

The  crops  of  Tennessee  and  Kentucky  we  should  judge  were  good.  The 
increase  in  some  instances  is  put  as  high  as  twenty  per  cent  This  however 
would  seem  on  comparision,  to  be  somewhat  too  lai^e,  and  we  have  estima- 
ted it  accordingly.  In  Ohio,  with  scarcely  an  exception  the  information  we 
have  received  respecting  tlie  amount  of  the  oat  crop  is  favomble.  This  cor- 
responds too,  with  the  reports  to  the  board  of  agriculture  of  that  stale,  to 
which  wc  have  before  referred.  In  some  instances  our  correspondents  placed 
it  at  double  the  crop  of  1S45,  and  even  larger.  As  a  general  estimate  it  is 
believed  to  have  reached  as  high  as  fifteen  to  twenty  per  cent  It 
impossible,  however,  that  we  may  have  overrated  it  in  1845.  Similar  is  the 
report  respecting  Indiana  and  Illinois.  Ther6  was  a  far  larger  crop  of  oats  if 
we  may  judge  from  tlie  information  received  in  1847,  than  in  1845  in  parts  of 
tlie^e  states.  We  are  inclined  to  believe,  that  in  these  and  all  the  north- 
western states,  the  increase  in  this  crop  has  been  steady  for  a  number  of  years. 
The  demand  for  oats  has  doubtless  increased  and  this  not  merely  for  home 
consumption,  but  for  expcsrt  to  some  of  the  other  states.  It  is  impossible  ta 
form  any  very  accurate  conclusion  as  to  this  latter  fact,  as  in  many  instances 
oats  are  included  in  die  list  with  "  other  grain.^' 

We  should  judge  tl)at  considerable  attention  is 
oats  in  Wisconsin  and  Iowa,  as  well  as  Michigan, 
wise  to  have  been  a  successful  one  during  the  vear 
we  have  felt  warranted  in  allowing  a  considerable  in 
amounts  of  these  states.     It  is  unnecessary  to  so 
estimates,  though  in  a  high  degree  favorable,  vary  no^ 
per  cent.-r-even  up  to  twice  as  much. 

The  entire  oat  crop  for  the  United  States  it  will  be  seen  is  thus  larger 
than  that  of  the  year  1845.  In  forming  our  estimates  of  this  crop,  how- 
ever, we  labor  under  the  difficulty  which  we  have  felt  with  respect  i(s  ajl 
the  others.  It  is  not  easy  for  persons  to  keep  up  a  true  recollection,  except 
in  generalj  of  the  appearance  of  a  crop  two  years  past.  There  is  anoth^ 
consideration  which  may  be  mentioned  here,  which  probably  has  an  influ- 
ence oa  the  amoupt  furnished.  In  some  parts  of  our  country  it.  is  the 
practice  to  appropriate  a  poorer  kind  of  land  to  this  crop.  The  average 
number  of  bushels  per  acre,  therefore,  is  not  so  large  as  it  mi&;ht  be.  It  is 
not  raisfed  in  large  and  extensive  fields,  but  a  few  acres  at  tne  most,  an4 
genertdly  less  are  devoted  to  it  on  a  farm.  Many  persons  do  not  pretend 
to  do  more  than  raise  enough  to  supply  their  own  consumption.  Possibly 
ihe  effect  of  rail  iioads  in  withdrawing  numerous  lines  of  stage  horses  from 
tlie  puUic  conveyanceSy  may  have  had  a  partial  influence  on  the  compai^n 
4i^  increase  in  some  parts  of  our  country,  as  it  is  well  known  that  the  cop.<i 
siimption  of  oats  by  tiiem  is  large^  ,    \- 
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In  a  former  report  we  presented  an  extract  from  an  English  journal  re- 
spectinff  the  weight  per  bushel  of  some  varieties  of  oats.  The  following 
table  relates  to  the  analyses  of  a  number  of  the  same  varieties  including 
abo  one  other — ^the  common: 


. 

Salt,  Su- 

',  ~-l 

Species  of  Oala. 

Husks. 

Starch. 

Gluten. 

AnmtDli 

gar.Oiun 

nn<l  Oil 

Water. 

Total. 

Hopetown 

22.5 

54.0 

1.7 

2.1 

3.6 

16.0 

99.9 

Common 

23.2 

51.8 

1.0 

:   0.8 

7.2 

16.0 

100.9 

Potato 

21.6 

55.0 

1.5 

1.9 

4.0 

16.0 

100.0 

Landy 

22.5 

53.2 

2.0 

1.9 

4.0 

16.0 

99.6 

Black  Tartarian 

23.9 

51.9 

1.1 

0.6 

6.5 

16.0 

100.0 

Siberian 

26.9 

49.7 

1.1 

1.8 

3.9 

16.0 

99.4. 

Early  Dyock 

22.4 

53.0 

0.9 

0.1 

6.4 

16.0 

98.2 

Early  Angus 

22.6 

52.7 

1.5 

0.5 

6.0 

16.0 

99.3' 

The  inorganic  constituemts  <^  the  pUnts  are  given  by  a  number  of  analy 
sists,  as  folfows: 

Seed. 

BotMlngMlt.    Knop  &  flohned 


12.9 


13.6 


3.7 

7;7 

14.9 


1.8 

8.6 
16.5 


Straw. 
Leri. 

12.18 

14,69 

7.29 

4.58 

1.94 


Salm. 
Seed.* 

20.40 
1.90 
3.15 

14.30 

42.54 

1.70 


Horehmer 

Simw.* 

43.90 
4.00 
4.84 
3.44 
0.51 
6.80 
4.60 


Potash 

Soda 

Lime' 

Magnesia 
Phosj^oric  acid 
Chlorine  - 

Sulphuric  acid 

*  GrpwD  in  soil  containing  no  humus. 

The  most  perfect  analysis  of  this  plant,  lowever,  is  that  contained  in  the 
essay  of  Prof.  Norton,  for  which  he  received  the  premium  of  the  Highland 
Agnculttiral  Society.  This  was  published  by  the  society  in  the  volmne  of 
tftelr  Transactions  embrabing  the  period  from  July,  1845  to  March,  1847, 
and  is  a  fine  specimen  of  analysis  conducted  on  scientific  principles.  Pwrf. 
Ndftdh  took  the  plant  at  different  stages  of  its  growth  and  examined  carefally 
iiit6  its  constituent  parts.  His  figures  dMfer  from  Aose  rf)0ve  given,  as  abo  ■ 
frbni  the  analyses  made  by  other  persons.    Thus,  for  example,  of  the  grain: 

Sis^f^h. 

Sug»r  ,.,..... . 

Oil....;: 

C^u8ein(avejuiie) 
jUl^umeii  ..••.., 

,.,  Glutea..... • H5 

EDidennii 

Airline  salta^  and  loss 

100.00  100.00 


Potato. 

Hopetown. 

66.60 

65.24 

0.80 

4.61 

2.28 

2.10 

7.38 

6.44 

16.29 

16.76 

2.17 

0.46 

1.48 

2.47 

2.28 

1.18 

1.T5 

2.84 
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RYE. 

This  likewise  is  one  of  Uiosc  crops  which  are  raised  in  small  quantities, 
and  the  greater  portion  of  which  is  confined  to  a  few  states.  It  is  likewise 
a  product  which,  since  its  use  for  distillation  has  been  verj'  much  abridged, 
and  does  not  seem  to  be  in  much  demand.  This  fact  has  contributed  to  lessen 
its  proportionate  increase.  It  is  sometimes,  however,  on  account  of  being 
considered  the  hardier  grain,  resorted  to  as  a  substitute  for  wheat ;  the  spring 
variety  especially  is  employed  for  this  purpose,  in  case  apprehension  is  en- 
tertained lest  the  wheat  crop  prove  too  smaU. 

In  Pennsylvania  the  reports  as  to  this  crop  are  favorable.  In  a  number 
of  counties  where  its  product  is  propprtionably  the  greatest  the  increase  in 
that  of  1847  over  that  of  1845,  is  estimated  at  10,  up  to  20  or  25  per  cent*  ' 
in  some  in;stances  it  is  stated,  how- ever,  that  it  is  raised  mainly  for  the  sake 
of  the  straw  as  litter.  The  average  yield  is  about  15  bushels  on  the  whole 
agtrregate,  though  in  instances  25  or  more  are  mentioned. 

In  the  state  of  New  York  we  should  judge  the  average  per  acre  may 
have  been  larger,  but  in  many  sections  of  this  state  little  or  none  is  raisedL 
ThfC  $.wne  is  th^  case  with  the  New  England  states,  where,  however,  it  is 
oftcner  used  as  a  breadstuff.  In  Connecticut  the  ai^ount  produced,  com- 
jiwed  with  wheat  and  the  other  grains,  is  large.  In  that  state  we  believe 
the  crop  this  year  was  better  ^an  the  average  one,  and  probably  an  ad^ 
v^Qe  upon  that  of  1845.  'f'he  report  re^ectmg  it  in  Maine,  is  less  favoc- 
aj^le,  and  it  seems  to  have  si^ered  from  being  winter-killed  in  the  mom 
nprthem  parts  of  the  state.  As  a  whole,  however,  it  was  a  small  increase 
for  the  two  past  years. 

The  rye  crop  in  New  Jersej'  partook  much  of  that  of  the  states  adjoining^ 
It  is  believed  from  the  best  information  obtaine'd  respecting  it,  to  have  been 
equal  and  probably  better  to  the  acre  than  the  crop  of  1846,  though  other 
causes  iaay,ba.ve  prevented  any  additional  breadth  of  land  being  appropiia 
ttd^o  it.         '      . 

-  Virgifipiia  raises  a  small  proportionate  crop  of  rye  as  compared  withwheat^ 
nj\<\  twQ-thirds  of  the  w^ple  amount  produced  in  this  state  is  from  the 
western  district.  ..  In  the  eastern  section  of  the  state;  for  some  years  past  the 
r^e  crop  has  failed  and  thus  but  little  has  been  sow^.  In  the  western  dis- 
Iridr  while  in  so^n^  counties  the;  amouixt  seems  to  have  been  lessened,  yet 
io  others  there  was  an  advance  it  is  believed  o;f  fyova  10  to  20  per  cent 
Taking  the  whole  aggregate  product  of  the  state  it  is  estimated  to  have  been 
better  than  in  the  y^ar  1£^5.  In  Kentucky,  Ohio,  and  the  other  western 
states,  though  in  soine  instances  it  is  reported  to  have  decreased,  yet  on  the 
whole  tVr^  was  probably  a  small  gain.  In  Indiana  the  ije  crop*of  a  few 
counties  is.  considered  to  have  been*  twice  as  great  as  in  1845.  Tlie  gene- 
ral average  per  acre  at  the  west,  according  to  the  answers  we  have  received, 
would  seem  to  be  about  15  bushels.  Instances  are  mentioned  even  as  high 
as  fifty  tuiil  again  others  as  low  as  6  to  10.  The  most  frequent  however  is 
from  1^  (o-20  Dushels  per  acre.  In  parts  of  Michigan  the  accounts  represent 
the  appearance  of  the  rye  crop  to  have  been  unfavorajble,  and  in  some  cases 
it  was  nearly  destroyed.  In  others  it  was  on  the  whole  more  fevorablc, 
and  talf  iijg  into  view  t^e  growth  of  the  state  we  may  allow  a  small  advance. 
The  attention  however  is  so  much  turned  to  the  wheat  crop,  that  it  attracts 
but  little  notice.     The  inorganic  constituents  of  rye  are  thus  given: 
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Seed. 

Straw 

Wai  and  Frcscnius.    Bichon. 

Gerethewofal. 

"WiU  and  FreseaMM. 

Potash, 

31.89 

14.43 

30.36' 

17.03 

Soda, 

4.33 

18.89 

Lime, 

2.84 

7.05 

3.06 

8.98 

Magnesia, 

9.86 

11.33 

2.39 

Phosphoric  acid, 

46.03 

51.81 

45.39 

3.80 

Silica, 

0.17 

0,69, 

4.29 

63.89 

BUCKWHEAT. 

In  those  states  where  buckwheat  is  most  raised,  the  failure  of  the  wheat 
crop  in  some  instances  led  the  farmers  to  resort  to  this  grain  to  supply  the 
deficiency.  In  consequence  of  this,  there  was  more  raised  than  there  would 
otherwise  have  been.  In  the  two  states  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania 
where  more  than  one-half  of  the  whole  buckwheat  crop  is  produced,  this 
was  especially  the  case.  In  both  of  these  it  is  believed  that  there  was  a 
considerable  advance  on  the  crop  of  1845.  The  average  amount  per  acre  is 
variously  estimated  at  from  15  to  25  bushels.  In  a  few  instances  we  no- 
tice in  the  reports  we  have  received  respecting  this  product,  a  falling  off; 
but  generJilly  it  is  stated  to  have  been  a  better  crop  than  that  of  1845,  by 
from  20  to  50  per  cent.  The  quJility  was  likewise  good,  and  in  this  resp^t 
it  was  superior  to  the  former  one. 

In  the  New  England  states,  it  is  believed  there  is  somewhat  more  atte«? 
tion  directed  to  the  cultivation  of  buckwheat  than  formerly,  and  wiith  fe^r 
exceptions,  it  would  seem  to  have  been  quite  successful. 

The  estbiate  for  some  of  the  southern  states  has  been  so  difficult,  and  th« 

Siantity  so  small,  that  it  has  been  omitted  in  the  column.  We  have 
ought  best,  how€\-er,  to  restpre  in  our  estimaio  at  this  time,  the  states  of 
Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  which  were  undesignedly  included  amoag  tl^ 
omitted  ones,  and  we  have  based  our  calculations  for  these  on  the  estimate 
given  in  1843 — making  due  diowanee  for  the  aspect  of  the  crops  of  this 
grain  in  the  subsequent  years. 

The  buckwheat  crop  m  the  western  states  we  judge  to  have  also  been  an 
increased  one.  In  some  instances  in  Ohio  and  Indiana,  the  gain  is  repre^ 
sentcd  as  very  large,  twp  or  three  times  as  much  as  the  usual  crop,  and 

rpj^^  reason  assigned  is  the  aspect  of  tiie 
)n.  In  a  few  instances  only  have  we  notiqed 
intimations  of  a  decline  in  quantity,  while  the 
e  been  superioh  The  demand  is  stated  also  to^ 
le  years,  and  this  has  turned  the  attention  of 
mber  of  bushels  per  acre  is  variously  stated  from 
ears  therefore,  that  the  average  product  .per  acre 
lave  been  greater  than  in  the  Atlantic  states, 
the  states,  we  believe  therefore  the  increase  on 
een  about  15  per  cent.  *  There  is  besides  no 
it  sown  which  is  never  harvested,  but  tutned  in 
lanure,  *or  top-dressing  to  other  crops.  Many 
in  this  application  of  its  growth. 
I  confined  principally  to  the  cakes  which  are 
made  of  it. 
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In  CM^^of  the  English  Journals  we  find  a  communiciuion  by  Dr.  Stein, 
describing  the  Russian  mode  of  using  buckwheat,  which  is  as  follows  : 

After  the  grain  has  been  divested  of  the  hull,  and  broken  much  like  hom- 
iny by*  being   passed^  through  a  mill,  a  portion  of  it  is  placed  in  a  com-' 
mon  earthen  vessel,  so  as  to  fill  it  about  two-thirds  full.     Upon  this  is  poured 
fresh  whtfer  so  as  nearly  to  fill  up  the  vessel,  wiiich  is  set  in  an  oven  heated 
enough  to  boil  the  water  slowly.     This  is  continued  till  tlie  water  has  evapo- 
rated, atod  the  grain  begins  to  dry;,  then  lessen  the  heat  of  the  oven;  tJw, 
grain  u  thus  swollen  and  rises  to  the  top  of  the  vessel  and  forme  a  tliick . 
brown  crust  over  its  edges.     It  then  begins  to  crack,  which  shews  that  it  is 
ready  for  use.     For  this  purpose  cover  the  top  of  the  vessel  with  a  dish  and 
place  it  on  the  table.     On  breaking  the  crust  and  adding  butter  and  salt, 
luiXi  ill  tlip  c?u8t  with  the  swelled  grai^i,  and  it  wjll  form,  it  is  said  a  very 
ou^riMous  and  agreeable  food.     It  is  used  constandy  by  the  peasantry  of 
fius^ij^,  an4  is  n^t  highly  esteemed  by  them. 

According  to  an  analysis  of  this  grain,  by  Dr.  Hodges,  the  bran  of  buck-' 
wheat, ,  apparently  so  cjiry  and  innutritions,  contains  of  muscle-forming  ma- 
teiials  as  much  as  the  average  samples  of  rice^and,  in  his  opinion,  if  it 
Q^^ed  with  the  digestive  organs  of  cattle  it  would  be  good  food  for  thern. 

MAIZE  OR  INDIAN  COKN. 

With  scarcely  an  exception,  the  accounts  respecting  this  cnop^  in  all  the 
states,  are  most  favorable.  The  amount  raised  in  1^7^  is  b^ieved  to  be' 
Yinexampled  in  the  history  of  this  product  in  our  country.  The  increasing 
demand  for  it,  together  with  the  anticipated  loss  on  the  wheat  crop  induced 
Ihci  planting  of  a  much  larger  breadth  of  land.  Though  tbe  cold  and  back- 
ward spring  rendered  the  planting  season  a  week  or  two  later,  yet  the  months 
^*  June,  August  and  July  were  most  favorable  to  the  progress  of  its  growth, 
and^all  will  recollect  how  in  almost  every  part  of  our  widely  extended  coun*. 
try)  the  information  which  was  circulated  respecting  the  com  cr^,  spoke  cl, 
Mrproepect  of  an  abandant  yield.  Thai  prospect  has  been  fuuy  realized; 
The  frosts  of  September  even  held  oflT,  in  most  cases,  till  the  grain  had 
Stained  its^  maturity,  and  tiius  was  out  of  the  reach  of  danger. 

Although  this  is  a  crop  which  is  univei'sally  produced  to  some  extent  in 
our  caiintryi  yet  owing  to  the  great  similarity  of  its  appearance  the  ]^>a3t  sea- 
spl^i  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  go  into  particulars  very  extensively,  bur 
information  respecting  it  through  its  whole  period  of  growth,  from  the  plant- 
ing to  the  gathering,  is  more  full  than  with  respect  to  most  others,  as  it  fell 
inotre  under  the  observation  of  our  correspondents  in  general, 

New  England  raises  a  fair  proportion  of  com,  as  compared  with  other 
products  of  the  earth.  Probably  nearly  the  whole  of  it  is  consumed  at  home. 
The  varieties  which  are  most  favorable  for  the  northern  climate  of  these' 
states,  are  the  yellow  as  distinguished  from  the  southern  white  kinds.  They 
ipon,taia  more  oil  and  gluten,  out  less  farinaceous  properties  than  the  latter. 

The  information  from  Maine  represents  the  increase  of  this  crop  for  1847 
over  that  of  1845,  to  have  generally  been  from  26  to  50  per  cent,  and 
in  the  northern  county  of  Piscatiquis,  some  estimates  place  it  as  high  as 
double.     The  season  is  considered  to  have  been  far  more  favorable. 

In  New  Hampshire,  where  a  similar  increase  of  a  quarter  at  least  is  sup- 
posed, the  prospect  of  new  rail  roads  is  also  supposed  to  have  exerted  con* 
fliderable  influence  in  some  parts  of  the  state.  The  increase  of  laborers  to 
be  sustained  while  the  works  were  going  on,  andihe  additional  facifities  of 
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msurkets  famished  wli«n  completed,  are  tiidu^t  to  be  the  remit  of  these 
improvements ;  and  thus  their  action  on  the  increase  of  this  crop  may  b» 
accounted  for.  In  the  other  states  of  New  England  also,  the  advance  on 
the  crop  of  1845,  is  variously  estimated  from  20  up  to  25  per  cent,  and  tkft 
average  amount  of  a  good  crop  is  set  down  in  New  England  as  from  26  up 
to  50  bushels,  though  much  larger  ones  are  sometimes  raised.  Premium 
crops  indeed,  in  favorable  locations  and  attended  to  with  more  than  ordinary 
care  often  reach  to  75  or  80,  and  sometimes  100  bushels  per  acre. 

The  state  of  New  York  is  a  large  producer  of  com,  though  comparatively 
il  does  not  hold  the  rank  in  this  state  that  wheat  doe§.  The  general  ac- 
count of  this  crop  in  all  parts  of  the  state  is  good.  There  is  perhaps  an  exK 
ceptioD  or  two  in  which  it  is  thought  to  have  been  less,  and  the  reason 
assigned  may  be  regarded  as  a  somewhat  singular  one,  that  too  much  vnm- 
planted  for  good  culture.  The  average  estimates  in  diflferent  parts  of  the 
state  are  one^quarter  to  one-half  more,  and  it  is  mentioned  usudly  that 
more  was  planted.  The  eight  and  twelve  rowed  yellow  seem  to  be  the  fa- 
vorite varieties  in  most  cases.  The  average  product  of  a  good  yield  is 
given  at  from  forty  up  to  sixty,  though  the  common  one  is  probably  about 
twenty-five  bushels  per  acre.  Simi&r  also  is  the  information  from  New- 
Jersey.  There  was  a  decided  increase  in  the  number  of  acres  planted  and 
the  product  was  excellent.   , 

We  have  not  noticed  a  single  unfavorable  report  respecting  the  com  crop 
of  Pennsylvania.  In  all  parts  of  the  state  it  seems  to  have  been  abundant. 
The  estimated  increase  varies  generally  from  one-third  up  to  40,  50  and 
even  100  per  cent.  In  the  fine  county  of  Lancaster,  sometimes  called  the 
garden  of  the  state,  it  is  said  that  there  was  one- third  more  than  wa» 
ever  raised,  as  probably  one-third  more  ground  was  planted,  and  the  in- 
crease was  10  per  cent,  more  per  acre.  In  many  instances  sixty  bushels 
were  raised  to  the  acre^  where  ordinarily  not  more  tlian  twentv-five  or  thir- 
ty are  raised.  The  moist  weather  in  August  as  well  as  the  fevorable  sea- 
son previous,  are  likewise  mentioned  as  causes  of  the  increase  in  the  w^est- 
era  parts  of  the  state.  In  some  cases  in  Maryland,  the  corn  crop  is  repre- 
jscnted  as  beii^g  short,  a^d  that  there  is.  an  unusual  amount  of  damaged 
grain.  We  suspect  however,  this  is  local,  and  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
early  appearance  of  the  crop,  and  of  its  process  through  the  seasons  of 
growth,  as  well  as  from  what  we  learn  respecting  it  since  it  has  been  gath- 
ered, we  believe  that  a  considerable  increase  must  be  allowed.  The  crop «f 
1845  was  not  a  good  one,  being  considerably  less  than  that  of  the  preceaing 
year.  We  have  also  traced  back  the  former  history  of  this  product,  and  have 
been  led  to  correct  some  of  the  preceding  estimates  which  will  give  a 
larger  quantity  for  ihis  year,  than  the  mere  per  oentage  might  allow. 

in  Yirginia,  and  more  especially  the  western  part  of  it,  the  increase,  of  iha 
corn  crop  over  that  of  1845,  af^pears  to  have  been  laige.  In  some  instances 
it  is  mted  as  dbuble,  in  otiiers  one-half  more.  In  the  eastem  section,  the  in- 
crease is  supposed  to  have  been  not  so  Urge,  but  as  varying  from  ten  up  to 
twenty,  twenty-five  per  cent.,  or  one-third  more. 

It  will  be  recollected  thai  we  allowed  a  decrease  of  about  tlxirty  per  cent  io 
1845,  on  the  aggr^ate  com  crop  of  Virginia ;  although  that  year  was  in  many 
respects  unfavorable,  yet  on  reviewing  and  comparing  the  estimates  with  the 
census  returns,  6ctC,,  we  are  now  inclined  to  place  the  decrease  for  that  year 
somewhat  lower,  and  this  consideration  mutt  be  regcuded  as  influencing  the  in 
creased;  amount  of  1847. 
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»  lii  Norlh  Carolina,  South  Garolmn,  Gcoigia  and  Alabama,  th^  com  crpp 
of  1846  flttff^red  extremely  Irom  the  unusual  drought  Th^  crops  of  ihe  year 
1847  on  the  contrary,  have  been  far  better  than  usual.  In  some  instances  in 
-South  Carolina  it  is  thought  to  have  been  thrice  or  four  tinier  greater ;  the 
greatest  crop  ever  raised — wliile  that  of  1845  was  the  smallest.  In  others  it 
it  «uK)OBed  to  have  reached  to  fifty  or  seventy  per  cent  Tiie  most  general 
estimate,  however,  in  cdl  these  states  is  about  one-third  increase  over  that  of 
1845.  The  average  acreaUe  product,  is  given  from  twenty  up  to  thirty-five 
bushels  in  these  states,  although  it  reaches  sometimes  to  forty  and  Mly 
bushels.  The  average  of  the  aggregate  crop  of  the  state  might  not  reach 
higher  than  twenty -five  or  thirty  bushels. 

Louisiana  raises  a  very  good  crop  of  com  for  home  consumption,  though 
-not  equal  indeed  to  that  of  Mississippi  or  Arkansas.  In  these  states  likewise 
•the  statements  respecting  this  crop  lead  us  to  believe  there  has  been  an  increased 
crtro,  ranging  from  20  per  cent  up  to  one-third  more  than  the  crop  of  1846. 

The  crop  of  Mississippi  for  1845  has  been  corrected,  which  increases  the 
^estimate.  The  white  gourd  seed  varieties  are  mentioned  in  tlie  foregoing 
stages,  as  the  favorite  ones  produced.  They  are  better  adapted  to  the  warm 
dimate  which  there  prevails,  as  well  as  for  die  purposes  to  which  they  are 
•applied  of  hominy  and  for  bread  stufT. 

Tennessee,  as  appears  from  the  returns  of  the  census,  and  as  we  think  too, 
the  history  of  the  corn  crop  shows,  stands  fordmost  in  the  amount  of  this 
ffrain  produced.  The  estimate  of  1845  may  perhaps  have  been  too  large, 
But  tnere  has  been  some  advance  on  the  crop  of  that  year,  not  so  large  it 
would  seem  by  the  reports  we  have  received  as  in  some  of  the  otlier  states. 

In  Kentucky  the  fine  season  is  stated  to  have  been  favorable  to  tlie  crop. 
The  increase  above  that  of  1845  is  variously  estimated  at  from  fifteen  up  to 
thirty  per  cent  The  acreable  product  is  given  at  about  thirty  to  forty 
bushels.  Ohio  produces  a  heavy  com  crop,  and  the  account  of  the  suc- 
■cess  of  this  product  of  the  earth  for  1847  is  very  favorable.  With  but  few 
exceptions  there  is  reported  an  increase,  varying  from  ten,  twenty-five  and 
tliirty-five  up  to  fifly  per  cent  In  some  instances  owing^  to  the  increase  of 
pOTUlation,  it  is  stated  to  have  been  probably  double  or  three  times  as  large. 
Where  any  decline  is  noticed,  the  dry  season  is  given  as  the  cause.  The 
acreable  product  is  generally  given  as  forty  bushels.  The  varieties  raised 
are  the  yellow  gourd,  the  common  yellow,  the  red  blaze  gourd  seed,  &c 

Similar  favorable  accounts  represents  the  crop  of  Indiana,  Illinois  and 
Missouri  as  generally  very  laige.  While  there  is  now  and  then  an  in- 
stance of  failure,  yet  it  is  most  commonly  stated  that  much  more  was  planted 
And  the  yield  excellent;  one-third,  one-half  more  is  not  an  unusual  estimate, 
as  compare.!  with  the  crop  of  1645.  In  a  few  instances,  two,  three  or  four 
times  more  is  believed  to  have  been  the  result. 

The  failure  of  the  wheat  crop  and  the  increased  consumption,  from  the 
increase  of  ponulation,  combined  with  the  foreign  exportation,  created  a  laige 
demand,  and  led  to  much  more  being  planted,  while  the  toil  of  the  husband- 
man in  this  respect  was  greatly  blessed.  The  white  flint  and  yellow  seem 
to  be  favorite  varieties  in  these  states.  The  acreable  amount  as  given  varies 
from  forty  to  fifty  bushel  in  many  instances;  in  others  it  does  not  reach 
higher  than  twenty  to  tiiirty.  Large  crops  however  are  sometimes  raised, 
exc^ding  one  hundred  bushels. 

The  crops  of  Wisconsin  and  Iowa  seem  to  have  suffered  somewhat  from 
the  cold  and  backwanl  season,  but  as  a  whole  there  has  been  a  decided  in- 
ciease,  and  in  some  instances  it  is  estimated  as  high  as  one  hundred  per  cent 
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The  dcreable  pro^juct  as  given  varies  from  thirty  to  forty  and  up  to  mxty-Ayp 
bushels  per  acre. 

In  Michigan  there  was  more  com  planted  than  in  1845,  and  the  product 
was  much  larger.  JThe  average  product  per  acre  is' estimated  as  being  forty 
or  My  bushels  in  many  parts,  and  the  wnole  increase  as  not  less  than  forty 
or  fifty  up  to  one  hundred  per  Cent.  ^  '  . 

It  will  be  seen  from. this  rapid  sketch,  and  we  might,  had  it  been  neces- 
sary, have  gone  further  into  particulars,  that  our  laige  estimate  of  the  com 
crop  seems  to  be  fully  justified.  In  numerous  cases  we  have  secA  estimates, 
apparently  on  good  authority  setting  down  50,100,  and  even  more  acres,  a^ 
IMty  bushels  up  to  seventy-five  or  more  per  acres.  In  one  case  which  is  men- 
tioned in  the  Ohio  Statesman,  a  field  of  forty  acres  is  stated  as  likely  to  aver- 
age one  hundred  bushels  to  the  acre.      ,. 

We  have  notnoticed  much  complaint,  the  past  season,  widi  respect  to  the 
various  insects  Which  injure  maize  or  Indian  corn,  and  the  diseases  which 
sometimes  afiect  this  valuable  crop,  appear  to  have  been  much  less  preva- 
lent A  peculiar  disease,  however,  is  mentioned  in  a  part  of  Maryland,' 
which  may  deserve  some  notice.  It  is  attributed  to  the  drought  in  the  early 
part  of  the  season,  and  the  rains  which  succeeded  in  August  The  appear- 
ance of  the  corn  is  ihus  described  by  Dr.  Muse  l  "  The  cap  of  the  injured 
ear  is  discolored,  and  when  opened  a  few.grains  near  the  apex  of  the  ear, 
and  one  side  of  it,  mark  the  commencement  of  the  disease  in  their  sickly 
and  shrivelled  appearance ;  this  increases  in  space  aod  inteiisity  until  the 
whole  eac  exhibits  a  deadly  and  gangreneous  mass  of  black  rotten  grains, 
while  the  whole  plant  on  which  it  grows  is  erect,  and  of  the  most  healthy 
and  vigorous  appearance."  He  accounts  for  it  from  the  want  of  solar  influ- 
«ice  necessary  to  assist  the  vital  activity  of  the  plant  to  elaborate  the  juices, 
*lo  decompose  the  carbonic  acidj  to  fix  its  carbon,  and  to  release  and  restore 
to  the  atmosphere  the  oxygen.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  doctor's 
theory  to  account  for  the  evil,  it  deserves  consideration,  a^  it  seepis  to  have 
^one  much  damage  to  this  important  crop  in  the  vicinity  of  his  residence. 

,The  estimate  we  have  given  of  the  corn  crop  may  not  conespond  with 
ihat  which  may  be  formed,  by  some.  We  have  seen  it  placed  as  high  9s 
600,000,000-of  bushels,  and  again  lower  than  our  number.  Some  Slow- 
ance  must  be  made  in  comparing  estimates  for  the  time  they  are.  made.  It 
has  been  stated,  on  ^ood  authority,  that  a  bushel  of  corn  .from  the  time  of 
its  being  harvested  till  it-is  thoroughly  dry,  will  slmnk  22  per  cent  Hence 
we  mu^  deduct  from  the  earlier  statement  of  crops  about  one^fifth.  This  ^ 
may  account  for  die  fact  that  the  amount  of  export  does  not  exhibit  the  true  ' 
proportion  of  the  crop  gathered. 

We  prefer  to  fall  below  the  real  amount  than  to  exceed  It  in  our  eslinaates. 

Besides  that  whicli  is  gathered  in  its  grain,  there  is  also  a  very  considera- 
ble quantity  which  is  destroyed  by  soiling;  not  being  suffered  to  come  to  the 
seed,  or  if  8o,mot  harvested.  This  practice  prevails,  probably;  more  at  the 
south  and  west  than  in  other  portions  of  our  country,  but  the  fact  deserves 
notice  when  adverting- to  the  vario;-s  products  which  constitute  our  agricul- 
tural resources  for  the  use  of  man  and  beast 

We  have  mentioned  some  of  the  varieties  which  are  favorites  in  theiOf- 
ferent  sections  of  the  country.  The  tree  com  is  highly  recommended  by 
some,  to  be  sown  broad  cast  for  fodder  ;^it  is  said  to  be  sweeter,  not  lietole  to 
mildew,  and,  in  some  of  our  northern  states,  it  is  said  to  be  worth  25  per 
cent  more  when  planted  in  the  same  soil  and  under  the  same  circumstances. 
Origindly  it  ripene^  about  ja  fortnight  later  than  the  whiU  and  yellow  flint» 
9  '  ' 
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but  by  tne  selection  of  the  earliest  ears,  we  are  informed  that  in  Connecticut, 
it  is  only  a  few  days  or  a  week  at  most  behind  the  others.  It  is  said  (o  have 
succeeded  well,  also,  as  far  as  40°  north,  and  is  highly  praised  in  a  Ten- 
nessee journal  as  out-yielding  n-K)st  varieties,  and  making  the  best  and 
sweetest  meal,  while  by  the  abundance  of  the  leaves  it  will  give  the  greatest 
quantity  of  fodder  and  the  best  quality  of  any  known. 

One  of  the  best  of  the  northern  varieties  is  a  kind-Called  tlie  Brown  com, 
from  the  name  of  a  successful  cultivator  on  the  shores  of  lakj  Winnepiseo- 
gee,  in  New  Hampshire.  It  grows  but  five  feet  high,  produces  two  or  three 
ears  on  a  stalk,  with  very  lai^e  kernels,  and  may  be  planted  in  hills  only 
three  feet  apart.  It  is  said  tlmt  in  New  Hampshire  135  bushfels  of  shelled 
corn  to  the  acre  have  been  obtained  from  it,  and  on  an  average,  it  has  been 
^  stated  by  a  good  judge  of  the  subject,  it  might  reach  ninety  or  more.  In 
the  vicinity  of  flie  Hudson  river  it  is  said  to  ripen  early,  by  the  middle  of 
August;  the  slallra  are  small  and  tlie  ears  near-the  ground,  and  it  is  not  so 
much  affected  by  the  shade  as  other  varieties,  which  rendei^  it  a  useful  va- 
riety for  planting  orchards.  Five  ears  of  this  vainety,  about  ten  inches  long^ 
when  shelled,  produced  one  quart  of  corn,  containing  2,000  grains,  equal  to 
64,000  grains  for  a  bushel. 

The  advantages  which  tliis  kind  of  corn  possesses  over  many  otlier  varic- 
tieS)  have  been  stated  to  be, 

1.^  The  greater  yield  with  the  same  culture. 

2.^  From  ite  rapid  growth  and  early  maturity,  it  is  secured  both  against 
the  late  spring  or  early  autumnal  frosts,  and  may  be  early  brought  into  use, 
or  to  the  market. 

3.  As  it  is  very  hard  and  oily,  it  is.excellent  for  shipping. 

4.  The  small  size  of  the  stalks  renders  it  less  exhausting  to  the  soil,  less 
liable  to  be  blown  down  in  high  winds,  and  it  may  be  planted  nearer  to- 
gether. 

The  follewing  table  which  we  take  from  the  American  Agriculturist,  was 
constructed  with  reference  to  the  Brown  com,  but  may,  probably,  answer  for 
other  varieties,  which  have  grains  of  about  the  same.size.  It  is  for  an  acre 
of  land  with  ^e  hill^  at  different  distances.  . 

Quantity  required,  QuaftUty  required, 

Distancea  of  (he  billa  apart  4  grains  to  a  bill. ;  5  grains  to  a  hil^ 

c^. .  qts. 

3  feet  by  2  feet, 14.62     ISilS 

9.68 12.10 

8.30     10.87 

7.11     8.89 

6.22     7.78 

6.44     6.80 

^rhe  kinds  of  corn  called  the  Or^on  and  the  Baden,  which  were  for- 
meriy  distributed  from  this  office,  seem  to  have-  answered  well.  Dr.  Muse 
of  Maryland,  well  known  to  the  agriculturists  of  this  part  of  our  country, . 
speaking  of  the  Or^n,  which  he  received  from  this  office,  says,  I  have 
grown  it  and  have  a  hi^h  opinion  of  it;  itis  a  yellow  com,  and  has  a  deep 
pain,  and  I  think  it -will  sheU  out  very  heavHy.  Of  the  Baden,  he  says,  it 
has  been  my  favorite  com  for^many  years,  as  the  most  productive  apd  most 
heavy  of  any  kind  I  have  ever  tried      There  are  different  varieties  which 
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|)as8  under  the  name.  His  reference  is  to  the  pure  white  Baden.  Some  o^ 
the  others  tried  by  him  proved  to  be  very  infenopi 

An  interesting  experiment,  in  which  a  fine  variety  was  secured,  by  blend- 
ing two  or  three  dissimilar  ones,  is  mentioned  in  the  Columbia  Advocate  of 
South  Carolina.  The  corn  produced  is  stated  to  have  4neasured,  in  some 
cases,  from  twelve  to  thiiteen  inches  in  circumference,  and  from  twelve  to 
fourteen  inches  in  length,  having  from  forty  to' fort^-eight  rows  of  grain 
in  an  ear.  This  was,  however,  the  yield  of  a  single  ear  to  a  stalky 
the  ears  which  were  from  stalks  bearing' five  or  six  ears  or  more  were 
smaller,  though  it  is  said  as  many  as  three  of  the  ears,  even  of  tliose 
'Stalks  would  each  measure,  when  shelled,  nearly  twice  as  much  as  the 
largest  ear  of  the  common  corn.  It  was  mostly  of  the  white  gourd  seed, 
but  the  varieties  from  which  selection  had  been  made  are  thus  described : 
The  one  was  remarkable  only  for  a  grain  an  inch  deep,  or  a  cob  the  size  of 
the  finger;  another,  for  its  thickness  of  cob  but  extremely  short, and  another 
still  for  the  length  of  the  cob,  but  extremely  slender,  ice.  Either  of  these 
varieties,  regarded  singly  or  separately  as  to  its  properties,  would  have  been 
conridered  hardly  worth  the  planting.  By  attention,  and  suitably  blending 
these  varieties,  he  obtained  the  valuable  one  whicn  has  been  mentioned 
^bove,  and  which  might  be  truly  called  a  mammoth  corn.  The  ground  on 
which  it  was  raised  is  described  as  being  an  exliausted  plantation  near  Monti- 
celloy  on  the  red  hills  of  Little  river,  but  (he  mode  of  cultivation  is  not  given. 

Many  instances  might  be  mentioned  of  the  uncommon  size  of  single  ears 
or  large  crops  of  com.  A  few,  however,  will  fie  all  that  we  shaU  quote  to 
shew  the  capabilities  of  this  most  valuable  ^in. 

The  editor  of  the  Ohio  Cultivator  mentions  a  part  of  a  seed  ear  which 
weighed  two  pounds,  was  twelve  inches  in  length,  neariy  ten  inches  in  cir- 
cuimerence,  the  number  of  grains,  1,446,  three- fourths  of  an  inch  in  lengthy 
and  the  com  on  the  ear  measured  above  a  quart  when  shelled.  It  is  of  a 
kind  which  requires  to  be  planted  early,  about  middle  of  April,  in  Ohio,  for 
a  good  crop.  Another  ear,  raised  by  another  gentleman,  and  of  a  difierent 
Tariety,  as  it  would  seem,  is  mentioned  as  being  sixteen  inches  in  lenfl|th| 
•containing  1,006  grains.  A  specimen  of  Indian  com  also  was  exhibited  at 
an  amciutural  show,  having  twelve  ears  on  one  stalk.  The  same  ioumal 
mentions  a  crop,  raised  in  Scioto  county,  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  bushels 
of  com  on  an  acre  of  land.  It  is  presumed,  that  this  of  course,  means  ears 
before  being  shelled. 

The  growth  5f  com,  during  a  part  of  the  last  summer,  was  most  rapid; 
and  we  notice,  some  statements  respecting  it  which  may  be  interesting  in 
this  connection.  In  Massachusctts,-a  person  in  Amherst  is  stated  to  nave, 
noted  the  growth  of  a  single  stalk,  during  Aree  J3vs,  as  follows :  first  day,  six 
inches,  second,  five  and  a  half,  the  third,  five— totel,  sixteen  and  a  half  inches 
in  three  days.  In  a  Rochester  journal  it  is  saii,  that  on  observing,  for  many 
days,  in  July,  the  progress  of  com,  five  inches  was  the  maximum  for 
twenty-four  hours.  Contrary  to  the  common  idea,  that  plants  do  not  grow 
except  in  the  light  of  day,  the  observer  found,  that  both  com  and  grape 
▼ine  increased  quite  as  fast  fi-om  8,  P.  M.  to  4,  A.  M.,  as  during  any  por- 
tion of  the  sixteen  hours  from  5,  A.  M.  to  8,  P.  M. 

If  our  s]jace  allowed,  we  could  fill  pa^es  with  interesting  facts  relating 
to  the  eidiibitiens  of  this  vegetable  producti  We  refer  to  our  appendix^ 
Ko.  3,  for  some  things  relating  to  the  culture,  &c.,  of  com.  A  translation,  with 
respect  to  maize  in  Mexico,  and  the  method  of  making  the  tortillas,  which 
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are  *o  fr^ently' mentioned  in  the  piiblic  journals,  may  likewise  be  found  in 
the  appendix,  No.  4. 

The  m<5de  of  preparing  the  Italian  polenta  or  maise  flour,  as  pracfeed 
m  Italy,  is  thus  given  in  a  communication  from  Florence  to  the  London 
Gardeners'  Chronicle. 

Take  polenta,  perfectly  dry  and  fresh,  moistened  ^^^th  boiling  water  and 
perfectly  mixed  by  stirring  with  a  wooden  spoon  until  the  mass  is  reduced 
Xo  CI  thorough  paste,  of  consistence  to  admit  of  boiling.  Steep  it  just  be- 
low a  boiling  temperature,  until  by  tasting  it  is  fouijd  to  be  perfectly  homo- 
genous— about  ten  minutes  suffice,  stirring  it  tlie  whole  lime.  Remove  it 
from  the  fire,  and  add  as  much  fresh  butter,  strong  brown  gra\7,  grated 
Panaesan  cheese,  &c.,  as  suits  the  palate — grated  ham  is  likewisq^  excel- 
lent Simmer  it  ten  minutes,  stirring  it  the  whole  time,  tlien  pour  tlie 
whole  mass  into  a  well  buttefed  mould  and  serve  it  up  with  brown  gravy. 
Another  mode  of  using  the  polenta  i§  the  following :  •  Stir  in  hot  water  and 
simmer  till  of  a  consistence  which  iust  allows  it  to  run  from  the  pan.  Pour 
the  mass  on  a  board,  and  when  cold  cut  it  into  diamonds  an  inch  square.^ 

The  thickness  of  (he  paste  should  not  exceed  three-eights  or  half  an  inch* 
Put  the  squares  close  to  each  other  in  a  dish,  but  they  should  not  touch. 
Pile  layer  above  layer,  a  little  butter,  and  grated  cheese  between  each;  or 
if  it  is  to  be  eaten  as.  a  pudding,  pounded  cinnamon,  sugar  or  molasses. 
The  butter,  cheese  or  sugar,  prevent  the  bits  or  layers  from  sticking  to  eack 
other.  Brown  the  whole  over  by  fire,  above  and  below,  or  bake  in  an  oven, 
or  steam  until  the  cheese  be  soUened  or  the  butter  and  sugar  be  incorpo- 
rated in  the  pastcv  This  latter  dish  is  called  polenta  gnoccfii;  the  former 
one  bears  the  name  of  timballe  de  polenta  a  la  savoyarde,  and  are  said  to  be 
famous  popular  dishes  in  Italy;  so. general,  indeed,  is  the  former  as  to  have 
given  rise  to  the  proverb,  ognum  puo  delta  sua  pasta  gnocckiy — every  one 
may  make  gnocchi  of  his  own  paste,  i.  e.  any  body  may  do  what  he  likes 
with  his  own,  which  is  considered  a  very  suitable  method  \){  rebuke  to  the 
officiousness  of  those  who  meddle  with  other  person^s  affairs. 
f  The  effect  of  plucking  the  leaves  of  com,  for  fodder,  on. the  productive- 
ness of  the  ear,  is  a  subject  which  is  of  practical  importance  to  our  fanners. 

The  following  is  stated  to  have  been  the  result  of  an  experiment,  tri^d  by 
a  gentleman  in  South  Caroliila,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  loss* 
He  selected  twelve  rows,  as  nearly  ec(ual  in  appearance  as  could  be  found. 
Of  thes^  Nos.  1,  4,  7,  10,  were  left  with  the  blades  on  until  they  were 
generally  dry  to  llie  ear,  and  on  some  stalks^  even  to  the  top ;  they  irere 
Uutn  cmt  up  at  the  roots  and  shocked  tn  tha  fielfl  till  the  other  commas 

fathered  in;  they  were  then  hauled  m  and  shocked  from  tlie  stalk;  Nos.  2, 
,  8,  11,  were  leift  with  the  blades  on;  Nos,  3,  6,  9  and  12,  were  stripped 
of  their  blades  as  late  as  usual.     The  result  was  as  follows: 

Nos.  1,  4,  7  and  10,  when  shelled,  measured  four  pecks,  one  gallon-  two- 
quaito  and  one  pint,  and  weighed  70  and  a  half  lbs. 

Nos.  2,  5,^  and  11,  measured  four  pecks,  one  gallon,  two  quarts  and 
yae  and  a  hdlf  pint,  and  weighed  71  and  a  half  lbs. 

Nos.  3,  6,  9  and  12,  measured  four  pecks,  half  pint,  and  weighed  55  lbs.' 

The. fodder  taken  off  fron^  the  last  was  also  carefully  w^eighed  and 
amovoted  ta  18  lbs.,  which,  added  to  that  from  which  it  was  taken,  is 
731bsK|  only  one  pound  and  a  half  more  than  the  com  alone  from  which  na 
blades  were  taken^  and  two  and  a  half^unds  more  than  that  cut  up  by  tlie 
■toots.     It  would  seem,  from  this  expenment,  therefore,  that  the  practice  of 
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ptsBinjg  off  the  leaves  for  fodder  is  injurious,  as  it  deprives  the  com  of  neariy 
the  weight  of  the  fodder,  when  cured,  without  reckoning  the  time  also 
consumed  in  taking  then)  off. 

Maize  has  never  been  analyzed  with  sufficient  accuracy.     It  is  not  sur- 

£  rising  that  it  should  have  been  passed  over  abroad  where  it  is  less  known, 
ut  it  is  remarkable  that  so  favorite  an  article  of  food  as  it  is  in  our  own 
country  and  so  useful  a  product  for  various  piirpos&,  it  should  have  been 
thus  neglected.  The  varieties  are  so  numeix)us,  and  their  characteristics  so 
different  that  it  is  true  the  analysis  of  a  nortliem  com  would  not  serve 
for  a  southern  one  and  vice  versa,  but  the  two  great  species  rai^t  be  ana- 
lyzed with  more  minuteness  and  care  than  have  yet  been  given  to  them. 
It  will  be  recollected  that  in  Dr.  Jackson's  report  on  the  geology  of  New 
Hampshire,  which  was  quoted  in  a  former  report,  ihe  constituents  of  this 
grain  were  pointed  out  in  coni^xion  vd\h  other  products,  and  the  fact  stated 
that  Dr.  Jackson  found  the  great  difference  between  the  grain  of^the  P'*  'Vem 
climates  and  those  of  the  southern  to  be  the  unequal  proportions  o'  ten 
and  albumen.  The  white  com  of  the  south  is  most  jdbuminour  Ids 
more  starch  flour,  while  the  yellow  hard  com  of  the  north  is  more  <Aly  and 
possesses  more  gluten.  On  this  account  it  has  been  considered  to  be  the 
best  for  shipping,  less  likely  to  sour.  That  evil  however,  is  now  cured  by  ^ 
kiln-drying. 

The  inorganic  parts  of  maize  or^Indian  com  is  thus  given  by  a  ■  'ter  in 
the  Loijdon  Gardeners'  Chronicle : 

Seed  Letellier.  Straw  Ilorshmer. 

Potash,  >  ,^  ^  C  12.94  4.66 

Soda,     \  ^^*^  ^38.74  12.41 

Phosphoric  acid,  50.1  10.52  21.40 

Carbonic- acid,  9.49  4.37 

The  value  'of  maize  or  Indian  com  has  been  heightened  by  the  intro- 
duction of  it  into  Great  Britain.  Although  not  at  once  securing  universal 
approbation,  there  is  reason  to  beliefve,  that  when  more  pains  is  tak«i  to 
pr^)are  it  for  a  foreign  market  and  it  is  eaten  there  in  its  best  state,  it  will 
more  and  more  gain  favor.  ^  .    - 

To  effect  so  desirable  an  object,  the  best  modes  of  kiln-drying  are  ncces^ 
sary«     Various  inventions  have  b,een  made  for  this  purpose,  some  of  which ' . 
ajq^ear  to  be  very  suciSessful,  and  by  which  the  business  is  carried  on  on  a 
large  scale. 

The  following  simple  expedient  has  been  published  as  from  good 
authority,  and  has  moreover  been  attested  as  likewise  applicable  to  rye. 
It  was  communicated  to  the  New  York  Farmers'  Club,  by  a  gentleman 
who  had  been  for  twenty-five  years  in  the  ship  store  business.  He  says 
thtit  he  formerly  found  much  difficulty  in  fumishing  com  meal  that  wocdd 
kettp  sweet  on  long  voyages,  and  in  warm  climates;  On  mentioning  the 
dimc«^  to  Zenas  Coffin,  Esq.  one  of  the  oldest  whalemen  of  Nantucket* 
he  was  informed  by  him  that  there  was  no  difficulty  in  keeping  com  mtftl 
sweet  for  a  three  years'  voyage,  by  putting  a  beach  stone,  the  size  of  a  large 
paT»g  stone,  in  the  centre  of  a  hogshead  of  meal  and  hooped  t^t,  and  foi 
a  bamd,  a  stone  four  or  five  inches  in  diameter  and  made  tight. '  £xperiments 
were  then  made  in  regard  to  meal  to  Rio  Ghrande  and  other  soulJbtem  ports, 
Vjr  sending  the  meal  with  the  stone  and  also  without  the  stone,  and  on  the 
'  return  of  the  ship,  it  was  found  that  the  meal  with  the  stone  in  the  centre 
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of  the  cask  kept  sweet,  while  the  meal  without  it  was  spoiled — sour.     L  ur 
necessary  to  nave  the  cask  water-tight.     The  same  gentleman  likew.je 
stated  that  com  meal  in  tight  rum  puncheon^  when  sent  to  the  West  Induai . 
will  keep  sweet,  while  in  a  common  flour  barrel  it  will  spoil. 

We  have  received  no  particular  information  relating  to  broom  com^  but  it 

^  is  believed  that  increased  attention  is  paid  to  its  cultivation  and  manufac- 
ture, which  appears  to  be  veiy  profitable  in  some  parts  of  our  country. 

This  plant  is  of  a  different  genus  from  the  maize  and  is  said  to  be  a  na- 
tive of  India;  the  popular  error  that  they  will  mix  is  denied  very  emphati- 
cally by  high  authority.  An  interesting  account  of  its  cultivation  on  the 
Mobawk .  nats  is  given  in  the  Cultivator.  The  jpersons  engaged  .in  it  are 
said  to  have  two  hundred  acres  of  land  devoted  to  it.  The  seed  is  sown  by 
a  barrow  or  drill  as  early  in  spring  as  the  ground  will  admit,  in  rows  about 
three  and  a  half  feet  apart.  As  soon  as  it  is  above  ground  it  is  hoed,  and  soon 
aAer  thinned,  so  as  to  have  the  stalks  two  or  three  inches  apart  It  is  only 
hoed  in  the  row,  to  remove  the  weeds  near  the  plants;  the  harrow  and  cul- 
tivator is  dien  run  through  to  keep  down  the  weeds,  and  a  small  double  mould 
board  plough  is  likewise  run  shallow  between  the  rows.  It  is  not  left  to 
ripen  but  cut  green.  Instead  of  lopping  down  the  tops  of  the  com  and 
letting  them  hang  semetime  to  straighten  the  "bmsh"  in  one  direction,  it 
is  not  lopped  till  ready  to  cut.     One  set  of  hands  goes  forward  and  lops  or 

*  bends  the  tops  on  one  side,  and  another  follows,  and  cuts  them  off  when 
bent,  a  third  gathers  them  into  carts  or  wagons.  At  the  factory  they  are  sorted 
over  and  put  into  bunches,  each  bunch  of  bmsh  of  equal  length.  The  seed 
is  then  taken  off  by  a  sort  of  hatchet,  worked  by  six  horses  which  cleares 
the  bmsh  veiy  rapidly.  It  is  then  spread  thin  to  dry  on  racks  in  the  build-  ^ 
iiig,  for  the  purpose.  In  about  a  week  it  can  be  packed  away  closely. 
The  quantity  of  broom&  turned  out  is  said  to  be  one  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand dozen  per  annum.  They  are  made  in  the  winter.  The  stalks  are  left 
on  the  ground,  and  ploughed  m  next  spring,  thus  keeping  up  the  fertility  of 
the  soil. 

The  origin  of  broom  corn  as  a  cultivated  product  of  this  country,  is  in 
y^atson's  Annals  of  Philadelphia,  attributed  to  Doctor  Franklin.  He  is 
said  to  have  accidentally  seen  an  imported  whisk  of  com  in  the  possession  - 
of  a  lady  of  Philadelphia,  and  while  examining  it  as  a  curiosity,  saw  a  seed 
which  he  planted,  and  from  this  small  beginning  has  spmng  the  present 
product  in  the  United  States  of  this  article.  We  have  ho  means  of  ascer- 
taining tiie  number  of  acres  devoted  to  it  nor  the  amount  of  product  in 
value,  but  it  must  be  very  considerable.  It  is  raised  in  Ohio,  and  in  some 
of  tiie  New  England  states  as  well  as  in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania. 

POTATOES. 

The  time  was  when  this  crop  was  numbered  among  our  most  successful 
ones.  Affording  as  it  does,  not  merely  a  favorite  esculent  for  the  table,  but  an 
excellent  fodder  stuff,  tt  was  a  means  on  which  the  farmer  relied  to  supply 
him  with  sustenance  for  various  animals,  with  n6  little  confidence.  It  was 
likewise  assuming  a  place  among  our  home  manufactures  for"  the  starch 
which  it  afforded.  But  within  a  few  years  there  has  been  a  sorrowful 
change,  and  throughout  almost  the  whole  extent  of  the  country  where  the 
common  potato  is  cultivated,  instead  of  ascertaining  the  amount  of  the  crop, 
our  attention  is  rather  demanded  to  leam  the  amount  of  the  loss  su£^^. 
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li  IS  only  in  this  way  that  we  can  hope  to  arrive  at  any  reliable  conclusions 
respecting  the  productiveness  of  this  crop.  We  have  as  a  data  to  fall  back 
upon  the  returns  of  the  census,  and  the  estimates  of  two  or  three  years* 
subsequent,  when,  happily,  the  destroying  plague  had  not  appeared.  As 
we  shall  devote  some  time  to  the  subject  of  the  disease,  we  shall  only  run 
over  the  estimates  reported  to  us  somewhat  rapidly,  embodying  most  of  our 
information  under  the  former  branch  of  the  subject. 

The  loss  qf  this  crop  falls  heavily  on  the  state  of  Maine  and  the  New- 
England  states  generailv.  Maine  has  been  celebrated  (br  her  fine  potatoes. 
Her  dimstte  or  soil,  and  perhaps  bothy  have  seemed  peculiarly  adapted  to 
this  plant.  In  her  prosperous  years  of  cultivation,  large  quantities  have 
been  raised  for  export,  besides  what  were  necessary  for  the  home  consump- 
tion. This  year,  however,  this  source  of  her  commerce  and  wealth  has 
been  greatly  cut  off,  and  in  some  sections  hardly  enough  have  been  raised 
for  her  own  population.^  ^  In  some  of  the  instji  ces  reported  to  us,  we  are 
told  that  the  crop  of  1847  is  fifty  per  cent,  les  than  tliatsof  1845,  and  ninety 
per  cent,  less  than  that  of  1843.  The  average  nuorber  of  bushels  also  is 
estimated  at  not  more  than  twenty,bushels  to  the  acre.  In  some  other  paits 
of  the  state  Qie  evil  may  not  have  been  so  f  everely  felt,  but  the  aggregate 
crop  of  the  state  b  neatly  reduced  from  tl  e  fiaiir  average  one. 

In  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont,  with  the  otl  er  states  of  New  Enghind, 
the  estimate  of  Ae  loss  varies.  '  Perhaps,  the  an  oant  of  loss  is  not,  on  the 
whole,  so  great  in  Connecticut  as  in  tl.e  other  states.  In  some  nstances 
-we  have  understood  that  very  fine  potatoes,  aiu'.  of  excellent  qualitjr,  have 
been  raised  there.  For  some  reason  or  other,  (he  more  northern  sections  of 
the  country  seem  to  have  suffered  most;  twenty-five  and  thirty  per  cent,  de- 
crease from  the  crop  of  1845  are  the  common  estimate,  where  the  afpount ' 
per  acre  is  set  from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  eighty  bushels. 

The  loss  on  the  crop  of  1847,  in  the  state  of  New  York,  is  variously  esti- 
mated. In  some  coxmties,  from  apprehension  of  the  evil,  less  were  planted, 
while  in  others,  more  contiguous  to  the  markets,  there-was  a  large  extent 
of  ground  devoted  to  this  vegptable.  The  earljr  appearance  of  the  crop,, 
both  here  and  in  New  England,  was  most  promising.  The  vines  flourish- 
ed, and  the  tubers  apparently  set  so  as  to  encourage  the  hope  of  the  farmer, 
that  his  potatoes  would  escape,  and  his  labors  be  at  last  again  rewarded. 
But  in  the  latter.part.of  August  they  told  another  tale — ^the  blight  came,  and 
th^ubers  already  formed  began  to  decay.  In  proportion  as  the  quantity 
planted  had  been  large,  was  the  evil.  In  some  places  the  loss  is  estimated 
at  twenty-five,  in  others  thirty,  fifty,  and  up  to  sixty  per  cent,  At  all  events, 
there  was  in  the  aggregate  a  great  reduction  from  an  average  crop.  The 
acreable  prt>duct  dso  ranges,  according  to  the  estimates  furnished,  at  from 
thirty  up  to  sixty,  eighty  and  one  hundred  bushels. 

In  the  potato  crop  of  New  Jersey  like\nse,  and  Pennsylvania,  similar  de- 
ductions are  required.  In  these  states  there  has  been  rather  more  attention 
recently  paid  to  the  sweet  potato,  in  consequence  of  the  evil  by  -which  the 
common  potato  has  been  rendered  less  productive.  In  the  reports  from  this 
state,  as  well  as  in  soma  others,  the  crop  is  estimated  as  it  actually  was^ 
and  the  loss  by  the  rot  then  given.  There  would  seem  to  be  reason  for 
supposing,  that  viewed  in  the  light  of  productiveness  simply,  there  may  have 
been  an  mcrcase  in  some  parts  of  the  state,  but  the  rot  has  been  very  se- 
Terely  felt.  The  disease  appears  to  have  been  felt  for  Uie  first  Ume,  this 
year/ in  particular  portions  of  this  state      VTiile  the  loss  is  vanously  esti 
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mated,  from  ten  up  to  fifty  per  cent,  yet  we  are  inclined  to  believe,  in  the 
aggregate  it  did  not  cause  as  great  a  reduction  as  in  some  of  the  statei^we 
have  already  mentioned. 

The  potato  rot  seems  likewise  to  have  been  felt  to  a  considerable  extent 
among  the  common  potato,  when  cultivated  in  Mar3land.  It  has  not  here- 
tofore prevailed  with  very  great  severity  in  this  state,  but  it  has  been  gradu- 
ally extending  its  attacks  further  to  the  south  and  west  every  year. 

In  the  western  parts  of  Virginia,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  seed,  tlicre 
were  less  potatoes  planted;  the  rot  also  made  its  appearance-,  and'very  con- 
siderably lessened  the  crop.  It  is  thought,  however,  in  some  places  to  have 
abated.  Not  a  g-eat  many  are  ordfnaniy  raised,  and  chiefly  for  table  usm; 
they  are  not  resorted  to  for  the  food  of  cattle.  The  average  product  per  acre 
is  by  some  estimated  at  one  hundred  bushels.  The  loss  is  estimated  at 
one-third.  Indeed,  the  general  reports /rom  the  state  represent  th€  crop  as 
seriously  affected;  though  in  the  eastern  counties  it  is  stated  that  ihe  pro- 
ductiveness was  good,  but  ihey  sustained  loss  after  they  had  matured.  Wc 
should  judge  that  the  cop  c(  sweet  potatoes  was  a  less  one  than  that  of 
1845,  as  the  crought  ^UminisLed  the  amount  producejl.  The  sweet  potato 
crop  pf  South  Ci.rolini  is  rerresented  as  haying  been  a  very  fine  one, - 
in  some  instan.^es  probai  ly  double  o*r  three  times  that  of  1846.  The 
general  average  of  ti  e  state,  per  ^cre,  is  given  at  about  fifty  bushels,  though 
m  the  vicmity  of  Chi  rleston  it  is  5.aid  to  be  one  hundred,^  and  in  other  dis- 
tricts one  hundred  an  I  fiftj  bushel's  per  acre.  The  Irish  potato,  where 
raised,  likewise  we*e*fiae.^ 

The  advices  received  as  to  the  sweet  potato  crop  in  Georgia  and  Alabama 
and  other  states,  are  likewise  favorable;  twenty-five  per  cent,  one-third, 
one-half,  are  mentioned  as  the  probable  gain  on  the  crop  of  potatoesfor  1845. 
The  season  promoted  their  growth,  and  Ihe  average  product,  in  different 
places  varied  from  fifty  up  to  one  hundred  and.  fifty  or  two  hundred  bushels 
per  acre.  The  common  potato  is  occasionally  used,  and  no  complaint  is 
made  as  to  its  success  this  year.     In  Louisiana  it  is  planted  in  January. 

In  Tennessee  and  Kentucky  the  potatQ  crop  is  given  as  varying  from  ten 
to  twenty  and  twenty-five  per  cent,  better  than  that  of  1845.     Both  kinds 
of  potatoes  are  raised  here^  so  that  it  is  diflScult  to  discriminate.     No  men- 
tion, however,  is  made  of  the  rot ;  the  average  product  per  acre  b  given  as 
'  from  Miy  to  pne  hundred  and  two  hundred  bushels. 

The  Ohio  potato  crop  suffered  in  particular  sections  of  the  state,  to  some 
considerable  extent.  The  evil,  however,  was  less  in  others,  and  instances 
are  mentioned  of  a  decided  increase.  The  sweet  potato  is  raised  here,  but 
chiefly  however,  the  common  or  Irish  kind. 

The  loss  does  not  appear  to  have  been  so  great  in  Indiana,  Illinois  and 
MioBouri  as  in  Ohio,  and  the  stales  from*the  east;  in  some  sections  it  is  esti- 
mated at  a  loss  from  the  rot,  of  10  to  25  per  cent  In  others  there  was  an 
evident  gain,  and  there  may  have  been  so  in  the  whole  aggregate  crop.  The 
disease  was  f^Jt  somewhat  tliis  year  in  Michigan,  Wisconsin  and  Iowa,  but 
the  report  on  Uie  whole  is  judged  a  favomble  one. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  there  was  a  great  falling  off  of  the  crop  in  1846, 
so  that  taking  this  as  the  basis  of  comparison  for  the  present  year,  we  must 
probably  reckon  it  considerably  under  the  average  crop.  Regarding  the 
entire  crop  of  the  United  States,  wc  doubt  whether  the  Irish  potato  crop 
Vill  reach  to  the  returns  of  the  census,  althougli  difere  has  evidently  been  an 
mcreasing  cultivation  from  other  causes.    The  sweet  potato  crop  we  believe 
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may  have  gained  on  that  of  the  censtis;  and  taking  both  together  we 
believe  that  it  is  above  the  crop  of  1845,  but  not  equal  to  the  census 
returns. 

In  Appendix  No.  5,  we  have  subjoined  some  papers  relating  to  the  eubi- 
vation  of  potatoes,  ice.  The  failure  of  the  crop,  and  its  great  importance, 
has  led  to  a  variety  of  investigations  respecting  its  nutritiousness,  mid  its  ele- 
mentary principles,  and  many  most  interesting  results  have  followed  the 
experimenu  which  have  been  made  for  this  purpose.  According  to  Dr. 
Dobereiner,  the  following  is  the  chemicai  camposinon  of  potatoes  obtained 
from  the  seed.  1 

Potatoes  from  Albert  From  Krause.  From  Oreger. 

Water 714.4  T56.2  810.9 

Starch 115.9  110.5  lOT.O 

Fibrine 70.9  .52.5  '  60.0. 

Substances  soluble  in  water    98.8  80.8  32.1 

1000.0  1000.0  1000.0 

The  following  analysis  by  Doberemer,  is  given  of  a  large  sort  grown  in 
the  year  1845. 

Water 740.9 

♦     StUrch 120.0 

Fibrine ..^ ; 48.9 

Albumen^        -  cuiQ 

^  - 

1000  0 

The  most  important  elements  may  be  seen  in  the  folio  ^ring  comperi* 
son  r-— 

Substances.  '        Potatoes  from  tubers  acrord  ing  to  P  jtato^^  from  seed  by 

Emhoff*,  nenrj  and  Ca.jipa  lius.  J  tobereiaer. 

Starch 15  per  o^Qt.  11  1  pei  cerjt. 

Fibrine n   7   «    a  57  a     « 

Water..... 73   *<     "  7j.O  '*     " 

C^«m 4>  70  u     a 

Albumen If  ^'^ 

Of  the  remaining  elements  Henry,  m  ^lis  researdies,  gives  3*isX  sHTgnr, 
and  O.i  /f  fat  VauqueUn  0.1  of  .iwiragin,  a  highly  azotiseO  siioetance 
4o\\nA  in  aq)aragus^  1.2  of  citrate^  .nne  and  an  undetem::ncd  cpianti^ 
t)f  pure  cftrie  add,  citrate  and  ph.»' .  hate  of  t>otassa,  and  p^  o^ptiate  of  luiie ; 
aiM  according  to  the  quantify,  t!:<v^  substances  determine  ^e  greater  or  less 
value  of  the  potato.  In  additim  .0  these,  Buchan,  Bai  •  .  and  Otto,  have 
pointed  out  tiie  solautn^  a  poisDfi  us  stlbstance  found  in  the  potato,  afid 
which  is  said  to  be  the  cause  of  tl:.^  pa^lvsis  which  comes  upon  toe  extremi- 
ties of  animals  Uiat  have  been  fed  .^1  potatoes  which  have  been  used  by  ihe 
disdllers. 

The  fdlowixig  is  staled  to  contt  •  *  ther^ult  of  the  examination  of  potatoes 
al  vtM^ous  seasons  ^f  the  year: 


\ 
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,  240  lbs.  of  Potatoes  contain  of  Starch  : — 
lbs.    lbs. 

anAuffust....i 23—26  or      9.6  10.4  per  cent 

September 3^-38  or  13.3  16.0.^^  " 

October. ^..     22—40  or  13.3  16.0    "  " 

November 38—45  or  16.0  '         18.7    "  " 

April 38—28  or  16.0  11.6    «  " 

May 28—20  or  1U6  ^  8.3    "  " , 

It  would  therefore  appear,  says  the  author  from  whom  we  quote  tlie  above, 
Chat  potatoes  ought  to  be  protected  from  frost,  heat,  and  gennination. 

The  following  table  shows,  according  to  Payen,  that  starch  and  water 
always  exist  in  inverse  proportion ;  where  there  is  most  starch  there  fa  least 
wafbr,  and  vice  versa.  Starch  and  water  will  be  found  to  constitute  from 
91.7  to  92  per  cent,  of  the  mass  of  all  potatoes. 

-Starch.  Water. 

Rohan  Potatoes 16.6  76.2 

Large  Yellow,  do 23.3  68.7 

Scotch  . 22.0  69.8 

Irish 12.3  79.4 

Luganzak 20.5  71.2 

Siberian 14.0  77.8 

.     Duvilliers 13.6.  78.3 

\Ve  have  heretofore  mentioned  the  application  of  the  potato  to  tlie  iTumUr 
factuxe  of  starch  in  Maine.  The  following  account  mentions  a  large  manu- 
factory of  thfa  article  in  Michigtin,  at  Almont,  Lapeer  county.  It  is  proba- 
bly the  laiigest  establishment  Of  the  kind  in  the  United  States,  and  is  owned 
by  a  gentleman  who  fa  also  interested,  it  is  said,  in  two  others  in  Vermont 
We  quote  froth  the  Detroit  Free  Press. 

"The  factory  is  214  feet  long  and  40  wide,  ihcluding  an  L.  The  main, 
building  is  134  fret  long,  14  of  which  are  used  for  an  engine  room,  and  is 
two  stories  high.  The  lower  part  has  64  tu68,*holding  about  600  gallons 
each,  giving  a  total  of  2S,400  gallons.  The  L  jSfirt  is  80  feet  long  by  40, 
of  briik,  one  and  a,  half  stories  high,  for  a  pota'o  bin.  Loaded  teams 
drive  up  a  platform  irilo  the  second  story,  and  following  a  circle,  13  teams 
can  unload  at  a  time,  through  trap  doors  over  the  bin,  nhich  is  calculated 
to  hold  40,000  bushels.  One  hundred  and  thirty  loads  ha  c  been  received 
'  in  a  day,  making  a  total  of  4000  bushels. 

Jn  the  seiK'nu  stoi^  of  the  principal  building  is  an  oven  10(  feet  long 
by  18  wide,  for  drying  the  starch;  or  rather^  I  &ould  say,  an  oven  of  200 
feet  by  9,  as  there  is  a  divbion  in  the  centre,  with  doors  some  ten  feet  8part.« 
In  the  oven  there  are  sets  of  pans,  one  above  the  other,'which  can  be  turned 
at  pleasure.     It  is  heated  from  the  steam  works,  and  conductors  of  heat  are. 

rried  in  tin  pipes  all  over  the  building. 

Xhe  potatoes  are  shoveled  from  the  bm  into  a  hopper,  where  there  is  water 
eonstantly  running  into  it,  and  where  they  are  as  thoroughly  washed  by 
machinery  as  a  cook  could  do  it  for  your  dinner.  Then,  by-the  action  of 
the  machinery,  they  are  separated  from  the  dirt,  stones,  and  sticks,  and  pa^ 
en  to  two  cytinder  graters,  at  the  rate  of  100  bushels  an  hour.  From  the 
graters,  by  the  action  of  the  machinery,  they  go  into  th^  scire,  that  sepa- 
rates the  §tarch  from  the  potato.     The  pulp  then  passes  into  four  large 
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Cisterns,  and  there  again  machinery  pumps  it  into  the  64  large  tubs  or  cis- 
terns, before  aHuded  to,  for  settling.  Then  the  Water  is  drawn  off  and  the 
starch,  by  a  forcing  pump,  is  carried  into  the  second  story,  and,  when  set- 
tled, put  into  the  oven  I  have  before  spoken  of,  which  is  csdculated  to  bake 
a  day's  woric,  being  the  starch  from  1000  bushels  or  60,000  4bs.  of  pota- 
toes. The  starch  is  packed  in  casks  and  shipped  east  The  cost  of  the 
factory  is  $12,000. 

CoiTsiderable  starch  was  made  last  season,  (1846,)  but  the  rotting  of 
some  30,000  bushels  last  fall  curtailed  the  quantity  anticipated.  This  large 
quantity  of  the  raw  material  was  thrown  away.  It  served  to  feed  many 
cattle  and  hogs  of  the  neighborhood  for  some  months.  The  pulp  remain- 
ing as  worthless,  is  used  in  fattening  hogs,  which  the  proprietor  has  in  a 
yard  adjoining. 

The  factory  price  for  potatoes  is  ten  cents  a  bushel.  Mr.'.C.  has  Con- 
tracted with  various  fanners  to  the  amount  of  400  acres,  fbe  average 
number  of  bushels  raised  last  year  on  an  acre,  was  275.  Allowing  the 
same  this  year,  it  will  amount  to  over  100,000  bushels;  but  this  is  not  half 
the  quantity  wanted.  Farmers  are  unwilling '  to  contract,  fearing  the  rot. 
Present  indications  are  good  for  the  crop.  All  varieties  are  used-^-even  the 
Bohan. 

It  takes  the  fyOA  and  winter  to  ifte  up  the  potatoes;  then  wheat  and  corn  - 
are  used  for  the  s^Un^  purpose.     The  quantity  made  from  the  potato  per 
year  wiU  not  be  far  from  1,000,000  lbs.  or  500  tons.     It  sells  for  $5  a  hun- 
dred in  New  York.'' 

An  interesting  fact  is  stated  in  the  Phai  maceutical  Journal,  which  seems 
to  prove  the  great  indestructabUUy  of  stof  :h  in  potatoes : 

"A  gentleman  in  1841  ^four  years  before  the  time  of  the  account  givfen) 
made  a  pit  and  fiUed  it  wim  potatoes;  but  the  potatoes,  when  winter  set  in, 
were  so  far  decayed  as  to  be  considered  worthless.  He  accordingly  buried 
them  in  the  ground  three  feet  deep  to  rot  and  turn  to  manure.  On  digging 
over  the  spot  four  years  afterwards,  a  white  mass  was  turned  up,  whict- 
proved  to  be  part  of  the  remains  of  the  potatoes.  On  examination,  the 
<Mriginal  layer  of  two  feet  deep  was  found  to  be  compressed  into  ope  of 
eight  or  nine  inches.  The  upper  part  of  it  consisted  of  a  mass  of  white 
powder,  which,  on  being  examined  with  the  microscope,  wa.>  ascertained 
to  be  pure  and  perfect  starch.  In  the  lorvver  part,  the  skin  part  of  the  tubers, 
as  well  as  the  starch,  still  remained,  and  each  potato  could  be  separated  ftom 
the  rest  like  a  dried  fig;  and  on  removing  the  dry  peel,  the  interior  was 
found  to  consist  of  starch  nearly  pure.  These  remains  of  the  potatoes  had 
t  strong  and  most  oflfetisive  smell,  but  the  starch,  on  being  washed,  was  as 
sweet  fftid  white,  and  in  all  respects  as  good  as  that  from  sound  and  fresh 
potatoes,.though  buried  in  contact  vrfth  the  decaying  tubers  full  three  years 
and  a  h^Jf.  The  surface  of  the  decayed  potatoes  was  covered  with  an  im- 
mense number  6f  earth  worms  completely  matted  together,  and  the  moidd 
for  six  or  eight  inches  ^bove  them  was  fuH  of  maggots  similar  to  common 
house  flies ;  but  neither  wornis  nor  maggots  were  found  among  the  decayed 
potatoes.?*'  *  . 

.  '  "         POTATO  ROT,  ,         ' 

*      Smce  6ur  rq^rt  of  1845,  which  contained  many  pages  in  reference  to 
thi>  ev3,  ren^rwed  attempts  haver  been  made  to  discover,  if  possible,  ^e 
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cause,  and  to  dp^ise  a  remedy.    Numerous  experiaientg  have  been: tried  and 
•the  disease.haa  been  investigated  in  almost  every  possible  shape  and  form. 
Theorie9  have  been  propounded  and  renounced.     Vegetable  physiology, 
chemistry,  and  eveiy  kindred  science,  has  lent  its  aid  to  trace  the  monster  to 
.his  Iwrking  plape;  but  hydra-like,  if  for  a  time  one  head  seemed  -to  be  de- 
stroyed, another  would  start  up,  and  as  yet  science  and  practice  have  alike 
.    been  baffled.    Men  of  learning,  and  the  unlearned,  are  as  yet  equally  at  fault. 
There  hc^  b^n  no  lack  of  hvpothesies,  and  argumients  most  ingenious 
.and  plausible  have  been  framed,  t>ut  some  sturdy  fact  %vould  spring  up  from 
whence  perhaps  least  expected,  and  at*  once  reader  the  labor  bestowed  upon 
t^iiem.  useless.    The  wjiole  subject  has  been  sq  thoroughly  diiscussed  in  every 
.  aspect  and  guise,  tliat  it  would  seem  a  vain  attem^pt  to^seek  to  reach  the 
cause?     There  are  now  so  many  conditions  to  be  met  before  any  view  can 
.be  regarded  as  sati^acjtory— condition^  relating  to  places  most  remote  from 
^ach  other,  and  of  mest  div^se.  climas,  lequini^  almost  /contradictions  to 
J»e  brought  together  and  .reooaiciled--rTthat  k  woiud  be  a  hopeless  task  to 
.  u^del:take  .to ^sustain  any  theory  we  have  CFver  seen  broached.     Advances 
have  unquestionably  been  made  within  the  last  two  years;,  some  new  light 
,  J!iaft;k>een  thrown  upon,  parts  of  the  subject;  points  before  in  doubt  have 
been  settled,  and  a  great  variety  of  interesting  residts  have  been  develo|}ed 
,  iii>the,pourse  of  the  investigations  whiich  may  aid)  not  only  in  future  exam- 
I.  inations  or  observations  of  this  disease,  but  also  in  practical  i9perations.  in 
.  42ultivationand  the  principles  of  right  husbandry. .   In  this  respect,  ithere- 

fore,  the  labor  has  not  all  been  lost 
,  ,  We  bfive  cjpsely  wa^phed  the  history  of  its  progress,  a^d  every  tr^tise 
or  article  on  the  subject,  j^ither  domestic  or  foreignrr-English,  French,  or 
Qennan).  which  we.  could  command,  we  have  e^^aciiined*  A  vast  number 
rOf  these,  longer  or  shoj^er,  have  been  read  and  references  noted,  and  not- 
withstanding we  bp.ye  bec^  instructed,  and  sometimes  Amused,  we  have  not 
been,  satisfied. ,  that ,  the  end  desired .  has  been  nttained.  Still  the  dise^e 
rages,  .and,  no  skill  ^  learjping  can  ceilaiuly  prevent  or  remedy  it. 

We  hay^  nqither  time  nor  space-  for  even. an. abstract,  ^nd  i%r  less  for  a 

* 'i  referenofii  to.  this,  most  iinfwr- 
Lslory  of  vegetable,  production, 
^uch  an. array  of  talent,  and  .so 
'  one  of  JJhe  fruits  of  t^e  earth, 
i  affection  .of  the.jpotato.  plant. 
i  the  season,  and.  now^  idso  for 
ixough  ^* its  phases.  Anaiy- 
nest  microscojpac  researQh>  the 
a  wisdom,  could  si^gest,  have 
hen  ,brightened  at  th^  sQf^ming 
;  ^ain  forced,  the  copfqisiqn, 
ly  hidden  frQ4n.^s,j^  Provid^cc 
ystery,^t^jjjt  ^  yet,it  sec^ns. ,  lie- 

from  noting  facts  in  rel^qj^^to 
It,  nor,  as  we  beneve,  will  it  be  without  benefit  to  the  public  to  gather  frOm 
some  of  the  best  sources,  a  variety,Qf  particulars  more  or  less  connected 
with  the  history  of  its  progress.     There  has  never  been  we  believe  so  unl- 

,,  V€^U|4pstruqtive  and  cpntinujed  a  loss.of.any^^ujbstance.emplpyedasjiboj. 

^.flts.limita^  r^fpch  aqcording  .to]  the  apcountfi,  fco^,  A^us^^^ii  t^'  ea^y^m 
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faemisphere  to  the  Wert  Indies,  South  America^,  and  oiir  o^vn  country  in  the 
western.  The  sustenance  of  millions  has  been  as  it  were  poisoned — famine 
and  disease  and  death  have  followed  in  the  train  of  the  plague,  tl^at  has 
swept  like  a  blast  over  continents.  Men*s  hearts  haVe  quailed  and  sunk 
within  them  at  the  cry  of  the  starving  who  have,  pointed  to  fields  yielding 
but  sickening  masses  of  putrefaction,  and  imploringly  begged  for  something 
that  might  sfill  the  cravings  of  a  raging  appetite — ^humanity  has  wept  to 
see  the  oleeding  spirit  bared  and  in  anguish,  while  even  the  ^thered  con- 
tributions^ of  multitudes,  by  th£  necessary  subdjvision  has  proved  but  ^a  pit- 
tance by  which  to  eke  out  a  little  longer  the  remnants  of  a  woful,  life.  The 
potato  disease^-what  words  of  <fa-ead  to  millions !     What  ghastly  shapes  of 

'  WTetchedness  and  death  start  fortb  to  speak  of  withered  hopes  and  blasted 
•^xpeetafions !     And  the  end  is  not  yet. 

On  a  subject-  then,  fraught  with  sUcb  bearings,  we  may  be  allowed  to 
riwell  a  short  time  at  least,  to  m^k  some  of  its  phases  and  connect  together 
in  one  record  a  fc.w  of  its  facts  gathered  here  and  there  from  the  vast  mate- 

■  rials  at  home  or  abroad. 

•  We  are  sofry  to  be 'obliged  to  coAfess  it,  but"the  speculations  of  many 
iOtherwis^  tirell  formed'  in  our  country,  are  wholly  deficient  in  that  reke^ch 

i'4ind  pati^t'kivesti^atton  which  give  so  high  a  'v^ue'to  not  a  few  df  the 
Ireati^  sewt  out  by  men  of  science  and  Practical  knoidedge  in  Eufope. 
These  latter  are  often  admirably  illustratecf,  aiid'sO  fiir  as  lies  within  the 
Italic  of  their  powers  leave  hsa^y  any  thing  to  be  destrea.  M(?chanical 
analysis,  aided  by  apowerftil  microscope  it  would  si^em  could  go  ^6  further. 
.  The  vegetable  structure  in  te  ttiihutesft  forins  has  been  Ijild  W?,  aUke  in 
the  sound  and  in  the  diseased  plant.  Mariy  curious  qit6stions  relating  to  it 
have  been  solved,  and  whatever  apparen|ly  exerts  the  slightest  influence  has 
been  most  carefully  noted  and  reasoned  upfon.  '  i 

In  our  observations  respecting  this  evil,  we  shall  regard  it  as  a  great  getteral 
one;  W^  consider  it  as- an  established  fact  tihat  the  disease  in  bur  ooui^try 
is  in  its  main  charaeteristicsthe  same  as  that  which  has  wrought  i^ch  de- 

•  splation  in  Otieat  Britain  and  parts  of  Europe.  It  will  be'  unnecessary 
there^e  to  examine  it  separately  in  our'oN\1i  country,  as  our  6bj€ctis  to 
itbndense  some  of  the  most  prominent  facts  and  reasonrnffs  on  the  ^ub* ect 

'  which 'have  been  published  since  our  last  report,  iri  which  we  brouglit  to- 

.  •  gether  a  vast  mass  of  statements  respecting  its  appearance  both  at  boitor  and 
•abroad.  >We  shall  confine  ourselves  now  pHncipaSly  to'llhe  net<rs'and  state- 
ments of  men  of  known  science,  and  draw  t)ur;  materials  from  wqjks  of  ac- 

rtoetitiort  them  byri^toeT^tiffice 
fitiid  treatises  besides  journals, 
lease  from  fire  period  tit:  which 

es'Of  Wss  'of  Ibe;  ct6b;li^V^  bten 
-rly  beloTig  to-  it.  Wh'cn  a*'gteat 
►p,  it  is  very  paturdl't^f'ftUpoUte 
>.  'This  is^fhef^hiifg  up^ehi^ost 
a^ause,  the  persdh  who  lioflides 
lay  i/^ry^Te^tify,  H^-ithqnt  farther 
ruck  a  caiirfe  as't^fc^^e  biie. 
eiof  tkii(  ati6nu>ti^;^hi<^h  ex 
imo''«W3iljlcWeve',  that^c 
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arc  ascertained  without  much  difficulty.  In  the  iloyal  Agricultural  Society 
of  England,  Dr.  Calvert  sustains  the  view,  with  respect  to  variety  of  diseases 
as  follows : 

*  There  appear  to  be  three  or  four  specifically  different  diseases  to  which 
the  popular  name  '* potato  disease"  is  applied,  viz: 

1.  The  one  to  be  seen  in  every  potato  warehouse,  attacking  the  end  of 
the  potato  to  which  the  connecting  cord  is  attached  and  extending  along  the 
circumfeience  or  outside,  the  diseased  portions  regaining  dry  rather  than 
moist. 

2.  The  one  commencing  in  the  internal  part  of  the  bulb,  which  becomes 
so  much  hardened  on  being  boiled.  The  internal  disease  is  indicated  first 
by  stains  on  the  sldn  of  the  potato,  seen  more  distincdy  on  its  being  im- 
mersed in  water;  the  tubers  are  quickly  decomposed,  become  soft,  moist,  of 
a  dark  color,  but  without  disagreeable  odor. 

3.  The  disease  in  which  the  fetor  is  exceedinglv  offensive^  the  sp0cii»en& 
exhibiting  both  external  and  internal  ravages  of  the  disease. 

4.  A  msease,  in  which  the  potato  appeared,  in  the  early  stages,  to  be 
fiiil  and  sound,  but  its  substance  becomes  fluctuating  and  yields  to  external 
pressure  as  the  disease  advances.  On  being  broken,  the  potato,  though 
apparently  sound,  is  foimd  to  contain  a  oavity  at  its  centre  filled  with  a  fluid 
matter,  which*  on  escaping,. evolves  a  most  intolerable  sjbench. — In  observa- 
tions it  is  desirable  that  the  distinct  disease  be  designated. 

A  writer  of  authority  deserving  regard,  mentions  that  the  brown  spotted 
disease,  is  distinct  from  that  of  the  fetid  putresenee.  These  spots,  he  says, 
are  not  fungus,  but  a  deposit  of  earthy  matter,  believed  to  be  silicia,  as  they 
resist  the  actidn  of  tiie  acids,  and  if  the  whole  tuber  had*  been  so,  it  would 
have  resembled  the  dry  rot  of  Bavaria  in  1830. 

The  first  point  on  which  we  propose  to  cite  some  facts  is  the  txttnt  of 
the  disease. 

With  reference  to  geographical  limits,  it  presents  some  singular  rettdts. 
The  area  of  its  operations  has  been  enlarged  from  year  to  year.  It  seems 
to.  have  made  its  appearance  somewhat  in  Europe,  in  1844,  possibly  4n 

1843,  as  it  did  in  the  United  States.  In  1845  it  spread  over  all  ifie  north- 
ern and  middle  countries  of  Europe — Spain,  however,,  was  exempt.  In  Por- 
tugal, with  one  or  two  exceptions,  also,  there  was  scaoaely  any  tcaces  of  it. 
Itdy  and  Sicily,  and  portions  of  the  south  of  France,  did  not  sufier.     In 

1844,  it  was  soiaewhat  different — the  south  of  France,  Lombardy,  Styria, 
and  Carinthia  were  visited  by  the  dasease.  It  was  also  obsen^d  in  iBer- 
muda,  Jamaica,  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  Island  of  St.  Helena,  the 
Island  of  Ceylon,  and  at  Australia.  H  is  likewise  asserted  to  have  'been 
noticed  in  Bogota,  andsiot  unknown  in  Peru.  With  respect  to  the  jear 
1847,  we  know  less,  as  the  results  have  not  yet  reached  us.  in  the  cases 
of  Portu^,  Cape  of  Oood  Hope,  and  Jamaica,  above  mentioned^  the  dis- 
ease prevailed  in  regard  topptatoes  which  had  been  imported  from  Engkmd 
and  America. 

There  is  another  fact  whiph  desejTVes  notice.as  to  its  extent  in  respect  ta 
the  subject  of  its  attack.  It  does  not  seem.to  hiive  beeh  confined  to  the 
^9tato«  If  not  the  same,  something  extremely  siHiil»r,  and  simuhaneouslj 
aflectpd  various  bulbous  roots,  tuUps,  hyacinths,*  oanots,  onions,  tomatdes, 
and,  in  Jmnaica,  the  yams  and  the  cocoa.  This  latter  plant  is  formed'  of  a 
head  w^  leaves  and  parts  proceeding  trobk  it  like  finders,  and  the  diseise 
is  said  to  have  attacked  the  head  firs^  the  heart  of  which  b  converted  into 
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a,  black  pulp^  and  becomes  a  hoUow  tube;  the  leaves  theii  droop  and  die,  and 
•tHe  fiprowth  of  the  fin^rers  or  eatable  part  stops.  There  may  be  an  error  in 
attributing  this  result  to  die  same  disease,  but  it  seems  to  be  admitted  as  the 
/»ame  in  the  London  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  from  whence  the  fact  is  derived. 
In  respect  to  the  other  vegetables,  the  fact  of  the  evil  being  of  the  same 
general  character,  seems  io  be  admitted.  It  would  be  more  satis&cCbry,. 
Aowever^  had  there  been  similar  analyses  made  of  these  vegetables.  The 
^xteni  of  the  evil,  as  regdrds  Us  irUermtyt  is  likewise  worth  examining. 
We  have  not  been  able  to  collect  all  the  statistics  on  this  subject  we  wished, 
but  one  or  two  facts  may  gite  some  idea  of  its  nikgnitude. 

The  extent  of  the  disease  in  Holland,  in  1845,  is  stated  to  have  been  such 
that  out  of  fifty  hectares,  (2,471  acres  each,)  42,000  hectares  were  attacked, 
and  the  loss  is  estimated  at  thiee-fourths  of  the  whole  crop.  In  France 
that  year  it  was  less,  though  some  portions  suffered  severely. 

The  loss  of  the  crop  in  Ireland  Spt  the  same  year  is  supposed  to  have 
been  8,500  bushels  out  of  every  26,000  bushels,  and  so  nearly  one-half. 
The  land  thus  occupied,  was  estimated  at  800,000  acres,  the  produce  at 
8,400,000  bushels,  -half  of  this,  after  deducting  seventy-five  per  cent,  for 
water,  1,767,000,000  lbs.,  which  is  equal  to  3,612,900  quarters  of  com, 
(i.  e.  grain,)  or  2iiB,903,200  bushels,  at  sixty-two  lbs.  per  bushel.  In  value, 
the  loss^in  Ireland  for  1845  is  computed  at  .£8,500,000,  or  $18,000,000 : 
in  England  and  Wales  at  Xl, 500,000,  or  $7,500,000— making,  in  the* 
whole,  at  least  $25,500,000. 

The  evil  was  far  greater  in  1846,  and  is  estimated,  oiv  the  same  authority, 
at  8,000,000  quarteiis  of  wheat. 

In  the  kingdom  of  Prussia,  according  to  an  article  in  the  Annalen  der^ 
Landwirthschaft,  &c.,  vol,  IX.,  by  Dr.  Julius'Munter,  the  loss  could  not  have 
been  less  than  one-half  of  the  crop,  and  perhaps  more.  Instances  like  the 
following  are  mentioned  in  different  districts:  In  1844,  15,000  lbs.  per 
morgeu,  (three-fifths  acre,)  in  1845,  6,000  per  morgeu,  conunonly  ninety  to 
one  hundred  scheffels,  (about  one  and  a  half  bushels,)  per  morgeu ;  in  1845, 
'  forty  to  fifly  scheffels,  and  ttventy-five  to  thirty  scjieflfels — 5,000  sacks,  in- 
stead of  11,400,  on  the  same  land  both  years. 

As  to  the  time  or  season  of  its  first  appearance  in  England,  it  may  be  re- 
marked that  it  was  noticed  during  the  two  years  1846  and  1847,  quite  early 
among  plants  raised  in  frames,  &c.  In  the  month  of  June  it  is  mentioned 
in  some  parts.  On  the  Continent,  too,  the  cause  above  mentioned  doubtless 
exerted  some  effect  in  regard  to  the  time  it  was  first  to  be  seen.  In  the 
United  States,  our  notices  do  not  seem  to  have  fixed  it  at  as  earlj  a  date,  es* 
pecialty  in  1847.  The  most  usual  time  we  have  seen  particularized  is  from 
the  20kfa  of  August  to  the  1st  of  September.  This  was  the  case  in  Maine^ 
and  New  Hampshire,  Newbmyjport,  Nantucket,  Springfield  in  Massa- 
chusetts, in  all  of  which  it  must  have  been  first  seen  from  the  15th  to  the 
26th  of  August.  In  New  York,  Maryland,  and  Ohio,  previous  to  the  Ist" 
9(  September.  We  have  been  unable  to  find  any  collection  of  these  par- 
ticulars sufiicient  for  a  classification  of  the  subject. 

Some  particulars  as  to  its  ctppearaMe^  in  addition  to  those  befi>re  given,  de- 
aerve-rwjord: — Q.  W.  Johnson,  who  calls  if  a  gangrene,  says,  that  previous 
to  the  mial  decay,  the  specific  gravity  of  the  diseased  potato  becomes  «ne-  ' 
lliird  more  Aan  that  of  the  healthy  tuber  on  account  of  the  water  it  con- 
thins  ;  when  submitted  to  a  dry  heat  of  200^  it  loses  its  moisture  and  tlio 
progress  of  decay 4s  retarded  if  it  be  not  stopped.    Except  in  cases  where 

r  ^ 
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it  is  inoculated  also,  it  appears  first  at  the  end  connected  widi  the  stem. 
This  he  considers  against  the  fungu^  theory,  as  in  that  case  the  pores  would 
have  vegetated  first,  or  at  the  same  time,  as  also  that  salt  would  destroy  it, 
which  it  does  not.  The  putrid  matter  is  such  that  ^ven  when  salt  has  beeft 
applied  to  it,  it  will  inoculate  sound  potatoes. 

Another  writer,  speaking  of  its  appearance,  says  Aat  he  has  examined  it 
closely  with  a  microscope,  and  that  its  appearance  is  of  little  white  oozings, 
in  bunches  of  ^ight  to  forty,  or  more,  connected  like  butiches  of  insects* 
eggs,  of  a  conical  shaped  and  of  a  shiny,  icy  appearance.  These  spread  and 
form  a  mass  like  little  lUmps  of  starch,  and,  when  dry,  feel  like  starch; 
then  they  decay,  and  Wotches  are  noticed  where  they  were  first  observed; 
flien  succeeds  a  white  mildew  or  fungus,  on  which  the  decay  goes  on  very 
rapidly.  These  appearances  are  at  tk^  base  of  the  eye  of  the  tuber.  Prof. 
PetzhoWt  saysy  the  disease  commences  by  a  discoloration  of  the  substance 
of  the  tubers,  with  a  matter,  and  then  after  a  time  it  disappears.  The  second 
stage  is  marked  by  an  odor  like  old  cheese,  which  disappears  in  the  last 
stage.  When  examined  by  a  microscope  aL  first,  the  fluid  in  the  cells  be- 
comes  turbid,  then  a  broxm  matter  deposits  on  the  sid^  of  thfe  ceDs,  which 
are  gradually  destroyed;  the  fluid  then  evaporates,  and  the  tuber  becomes 
hard  and  dry. 

^  In  the  early  staffe  of  the  disease  the  proportion  of  water  and  or^nic  mat- 
ter is  large,  and  of  starch  is  less  than  usual.  The  ashes  of  the  diseased  tu- 
bers being  examined,  are  found  to  contain  less  alkali,  sulphuric  acid  and 
chlorine,  hut  more  phosphoric  acid  and  magnesia,  than  of  the  healthy  ones. 
He  describes  the  nature  of  the  disease  to  be  an  increased  formation  of 
azotized  matters,  and  a  diminished  production  of  more  azotized  organic 
matter. 

In  fixing  the  causes,  he  gives  as  the  fundamental  one,  a  preponderance  of 
magnesia  and  phosphoric  acid  over  the  proportion  of  alkalies  and  chlorine 
anfl  ulphuric  acid.  In  addition  he  supposes  that  there  are  accidental  or 
S;  I  causes,  which  are  unknown  to  us.  His  remedy  is  a  new  system  of 
manuring  by  supplying  the  deficient  substances  to  the  plant. 

There  ar*"  some  interesting  facts  stated  by  different  individuals,  respecting 
experiments  tii?td  by  tliem  and  which  as  they  do  not  admit  of  any  genered 
classificaticni  may  ue  noticed  here. 

A  ^und  potato  ^vas  tied  against  the  diseased  part  of  an  unsound  one  and 
{Jaced  on  the  cellar  floor.  In  a  month  the  sound  one  was  not  affected; 
thinking  the  skin  might  hinder  it,  the  experimenter  removed  it  and  placed 
them  as  beforet  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  months  they  were  again  ex- 
amined ;  the  diseased  ooB.was  thoroughly  rotten,  the  healthy  one  sound  still, 
and  although  several  minute  specks  of  the  fungus  showed  their  atta<{kmenl 
to  the  potato,  they  could  nq(.  enter  more  than  the  foitieth  part  of  an  inch. 
This  the  experimenter  considered  evidence  that  the  fundus  could  not  make 
its  way  among  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  tuber  just  as  it  chose,  but  must  wait 
to  Imve.  its  sprouts  circulated  with  the  plant  in  vegetation.  This  done,  the 
the  work  of  destruction  is  easy,  '  .  ^ 

Another  experiment  is  given  : — The  potatoes  were  ali  carefully  selected^ 
put  into  garden  pots  with  their  several  mixtures  covered  over  with  rnoss,  fuid 
then  buried  one  foot  six  inches  deep  in  the  ground,  except  Nos.  10  and  H^ 
,  which  were  laid  tn  the  ground.  The  experiment  b^mi  on  the  3d  of  Sep- 
tember, and  they  were  exaiuiiied  on  the  13th  of  October.  The  result  wwi 
as  follows : 
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September  M. 


No. 

1  5  sound 

2  5     dol 

3  5  sound 

4  >  5    do4 

5  5  sound. 

6  5     do  1  diseased. 

7  5  sound. 

8  5  sound 

9  5  sound 
10  5  sound. 

1.1  5  sound  1  diseased 


potatoes, 
diseased, 
potatoes, 
diseased. 


1  diseased. 
5  diseased. 


Biixlart. 

Lime. 

Charcoal. 

Soil. 

Nothing  mixed. 

Open  air. 

CarboQate  of 
Ammonia, 
all  much  worse. 


October  lHh. 

{All  sound. 
5  sound,  1  diseased. 
'  All  sound.  '      ^ 

1^5  sound  2  diseased. 

^AU  sound. 

j  4  sound  2  diseased. 

C  All  sound. 

^  5  sound  1  diseased. 

^  All  got  worse. 

[5  ^und. 

^  5  sound  1  diseased. 

I  All  very  badlj  diseased. 


12        5    do. 

The  diseased  potatoes  were 

In  Nos.  2,  4,  6  and  8,  where.a  diseased  potato  was  placed  in  the  midst  of 
sound  ones,  there  was  not  the  slightest  indication  of  the  disease  being  propa- 
gated bvxxuitacty  except  in  No.  6,  one  potato  appeared  a  little  diseased,  but 
not  ftt  the  point  of  contact  with  the  diseased  potato,  so  that  probably  the 
disease  had  commenced  unnoticed,  bf  fore  the  potatoes  were  selected,  for 
seveml  instances  have  occurred  to  the  experimenter,  which  prove  con- 
clusively, that  contact  with  diseased  potatoes  does  not  produce  disease  in 
sound  hqiiJthy  tubers.     Those  in  No.  12,  which  were  mixed  with  a  smaU 

3uantity  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  were  all  much  diseased.  This  induced 
le  suspicion  that  the  disease  was  caused  by  a  superabundance  of  amnionia' 
in  the  atmosphere.  The  following  experiment  was  tried  for  the  pur)X)8e  of 
ascertaining  this  point  On  iha  tnirteenth  of  October,  five  sound  potatoes 
were  put  into  a  jar  which  had  had  carbonate  of  ammonia  in  it,  and  smelt 
very  strongly  of  the  substance,  also  five  sound  potatoes  in  another  jar  of  the 
same  size ;  they  were  covered  up  closely  and  placed  in  a  pine  stove.  On 
the  17th  they  ^ere  examined  and  thosQ.in  tlie  jar  with  carbonate  of  am- 
monia were  all  diseased,  while  those  in  the  other  jar  were  sound.  Two  of 
the  diseased  potatoes  were  taken  out  of  the  jar  of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and 
laid  on  a  shelf  in  a  pine  stove.  Green  tops  of  healthy  potatoes  were  at  (he 
same  time  put  into  both  jars.  On  the  19th,  they  were  examined,  when 
those  in  the  jar  with  carbonate  of  ammonia  showed  appearance  of  disease^ 
but  in  the  other  jar,  there  was  no  difference.  On  the  22d  those  in  the  car- 
bortate  were  all  quite  black,  looking  as-  the  potato  fields  did  in  August  and 
September,  while  the  leaves  of  those  in  the  sound  jar  only  became  yellowish, 
as  if  from  naCnral  decay. 

The  editor  of  the  London  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  jrives  a  curious  foct  from 
his  own  observatio^.^^  He  received  a  specimen  of  old  potatoes  of  184£,  (chiv 
jfOB  In  1846)  which  had  been  accidentally  put  away  in  a  b«z  of  diavings^ 
and  keprina  dry  pilace,  where  they  Ibimed  mtomal  tubers  which  by  degrees 
burse  throt^h  the  skin.  They  were  placed  on  a  libmry  table  and  remained 
there  a  moftth  apparently  healthy,  and  gradually  became  green  and  purple. 
But  in  a  few  weeks  they  were  found  to  be  attacked  by  the  true  potato  dis* 
ease,  and  when  cul  acqnirfed  lapiAy  a  deep  brown  color.  No  fungi  appear- 
ed on  them  t^  long  after  they  were  attacked,  and  then  the  species  was  not 

In  a^ezpibiBiKent  by  another  person,  a  garden  frame  was  placed  over  two 
pIsbM«i'b  hoUoeu  ^  prMorved  there  iree,  while  the  rest  soflcred    Oo 
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taking  off  the  light  the  very  next  morning,  they  were  found  spotted  in  their  leafl 
"Some  potatoes'  were  planted  with  manure  incorporated  with  the  whole  of 
the  soil,  and  others  witn  manure  placed  above  and  below  the  tubers.     The 
former  had  not  one  decayed  potato  in  fifty,  the  latter  at  least  one  in  ten. 
^  In^another  experiment  ihe  manure  in  one  case  was  spread  over  the  whole 
^  ground,  at  one  end  of  tlie  rows,  and  at  the  other  end  placed  with  the  sets  in 
the  trenches.     The  abundance  of  diseased  potatoes  in  the  latter  portion 
when  dug,  showed  to  a  foot,  where  the  change  of  cultiv(^tion  began. 
.  A  singular  fact  is  stated  .with  reference  to  some  potatoes,  which  were  se- 
lected for  seed  and  hung  up  in  a  sack  in  a  dry  room.     Some  months  after, 
when  wanted,  the  sack  was  opened  and  it  was  found  that  they  had  vegetated, 
and  many  of  the  young  potatoes  were  as  large  as  walnuts  and  as  much  dis- 
eased as  any  part  of  Uie  crops  grown  on  the  land.     This  somewhat  resem- 
bles the  case  heretofore  mentioned  in  one  of  our  reports,  of  a  potato  left  in 
the  cupboard,  which  ako  Tcgetated  and  was  diseased,  and  forms  one  of 
those  anomalies  of  which  Sir  Charles  Lemon  says  this  disease  exhibits, 
more  than  any  other  he  ever  knew. 

As  it  is  desirable  that  the  aspect  of  the  disease,  when  subjected  to  exami- 
nation, in  different  countries  should  be  compared,  we  therefore  quote  the 
statements  of  some  men  of  science  in  the  various  countries  where  it  has 
prevailed: 

Professor  Kersten,  of  Freiberg,  thus  sums  up  his  description  of  the 
results  of  his  own  experiments.  We  translate  it  for  the  puipose,  from 
the  Landwirthschaftllche  Dorfzeitung,  (Agricultural  Village  Gazette,)  of 
Lobe.  ,  He  says:  "the  new  disease,  at  le^t  in  its  first sta^s,  is  ch'aracter- 
ized  by  a  decomposition  or  a  chemical  change  of  the  cellular  tissue,  or  of 
the  starchy  fibrous  matter  of  the  sound  potatoes.  This  cellular  tissue,  by 
unknown  causes  and  operations  becomes  changed  into  a  brown  substance, 
insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  alkalies.  In  the  alkaline  solution,  by 
means  of  dilute  mineral  acids,  it  is  deposited  In  the  form  of  brown,  Ught 
scales,  the  essential  properties  of  which,  are  like  those  of  humic  acid,  or  a 
modification  of  humus. ,  The  outer,  thick  or  concentrie  layers  of  the  smgle 

Sains  of  starch  meal,  appear  to  be  first  decomposed  in  the  progress  of 
e  disease  by  which  means  the  inner  ones  are  brought  into  direct  contact 
with  the  diseased  cellular  tissue  and  then  gradually  undergo  a  change  and 
decomposition. 

This  disease,  in  its  first  stac^es  especially,  dissolves  the  fibrous  cellular 
tissue  of  the  potato  tubers,  and  the  destruction  of  the  grains  of  starch  meal 
is  probably  a  consequence  of  this  decomposition  or  change,  so  that  the 
name  of  cellular  roty  given  by  Professor  Kutzing,  of  Nordhausen,  is  a  very 
distinctive  and  appropriate  one. 

Many  of  the  French  and  Belgium  chemists,  have  motioned  that-  the 
grains  of  starch  meal  suffer  no  change  or  destruction.  My  observations  in  my 
experiments  are  directlv  contradictory  t^  this,  as  well  as  Professor  Kutzing's. 
He  malhtains  that  in  the  last  stage  of  this  disease  the  whole  potato  tuoer 
passes  into  a  putrefactive  fermentation,  and  becomes  chahg^  ]|ito  a  rotten 
fluid  substance.*'   jt| 

'  ^  Professor  Blum  considers  the  disease  to  be  an  accumulation  of  the  une- 
laborated  juices,  or  a  general  dropsy  of  the  plant  "It  cannot  be  a*de- 
terioration,  as  it  is  produced  in  new  seed  introduced  from  America.  It  has 
its  origin,  probably,  in  the  moist  and  inconstant  weather,  which  operated 
injuriously,  especiaUy  about  the  time  of  the  form«tipn«of  the  staicn  mt9l 
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in  th«  tubds>  which  is  destroyed  by  the  aecumulatioa  of  much  undaborated 
juice,  in  the  whole  plant."  Proib&sor  Blum  frequently  had  occasion  to  ob* 
serye,  in^Jaya,  the  same  disease  which  usually  is  se^i  in  moist  high  ridges, 
as  it  now  less  attacks  potatoes  on  diy  sandy  soils. 

Dn  Conrad  Schauer,  professor  of  botany  in  the  xmiversity,  Grie&walde, 
in  a  treatise-on  the  subject,  aftec  describing  the  appearance  of  the  disease, 
in  which  he  differs  from^  Professor  Kersten,  as  to  the  decomposition  of  ihe 
grains  of  starch  meal,  assigns  the  following  as  the  cause  of  the  disease, 
which  we  also  translate  from  his  treatise  on  the  subject: 

'^  The  internal  cause  of  the  disease  lies,  as  I  am  convinced,  in  an  itnperfecf 
proems  of  tusimUiUion  This,  the  watery  cellular  juices  in  excess  indi- 
cate,-which,  in  a  regular  and  perfect  exercise  of  the  power  of  assimilation, 
wonld  have  been  converted  into  solid  substance;  further,  also,  the  faet  is 
seen  from  the  recent  crude  ccdls  which  have  not  come  to  ike  deveh^ment, 
and  whidi  ^st  in  theoutermost  layers  of  the  tissue;  and  finally,  the  same 
thing  is  most  decisively  shown  by  the  great  liability  to  the  attack  of  the 
cellular  skin,  whioh,  in  the  rot  of  the  stem  especially,  undergoes  decompo- 
sition. Thffi  tendency  to  decomposition  of  the  cellular  membrane,  cdso 
clearly  shows  that  the  oAerwise  sound  potatoes,  this  year,  easily  run  into 
the  dry  rot,  in  the  wounded  places  in  every  case  of  being  cut  in  hoeing,  or 
becoming  mouse^eaten,  &c. ;  while,  at  other  times,  a  simple  crust  is  formed 
on  the  drying  up  of  the  place  vnounded,  or  the  commdn  wet  rot  intervenes, 
which  the  cellular  substance  resists  the  longest.  Usually  the  perfectly 
developed  cellular  substance  belbngs  to  the  most  insoluble  and  undecompo- 
sable  vegetable  substances  that  are  assimilated." 

The  opinion  of  count  Gasparin,  an  ebiihent  Fren^ch  scientific  agricul- 
tiirist,  is,  that  the  potato  disease  is  a  soil  of  vegetsAle  cholera.  He  mentions, 
that  in  the  sonth  of  Europe  two  crops  of  potatoes  are  obtained  in  one  year. 
The  first  crop  is  planted  in  March  and  harvested  in  June;  the  second  is 
}^ant€d  in  July,  after  the  wheat  is  cut,  and  taken  up  in  October.  The  first 
of  these  crojpswas  absolutely  sound ;  thejaecond  was  disensed.  The  fol- 
lowing tabte  is  given  by  him  as  to  the  slate  of  the  weather  in  1846,  to  which 
his  6l]^«rvatiDttS  now  referred  to  relate : 


.                     First  Crop. 

Second  Orop 

:  ]S45»   '       Vtml  mean. 

1845. 

0<ualinMi 

Mean  temperature,              13°  5^          14°  4/ 

19°  0' 

.'llf*  6' 

Mean  of  minimft,            -    6    1      .72 

11    0 

12     1 

Meaiieokrheat,at2P.M.81     7          43    7^ 

40    1 

■     4fr    6 

Temperature  of  the  earth, 
•X  yaardideep^                    -        10    6          11     6 

17    6 

18    4 

Number  of  showers,           47    0          33    0     ' 

38    0 

80    0 

'                           m.  n.              m.  m. 

m.  m. 

n.ii. 

ftnantky  of  rain,       '          200-6           216.1 

319.SJ 

887.6 

E^^potation,                        781.7           »l6.6 

9S&.0 

976(4 

CloudineaB,  (UNfparle,)  re- : 

■  " 

J. 

nreaent  ib«  heaves  complele- 
ly  covered  whh  dpoquo  idouds 

' 

anterbeplingUght,                      12.4  ^         12.1 

6.9 

10.6 

Nef(k  wind,  No.  of  days,      76.5            76.6 

G9.0 

74.3 

\,,FQii%-i;jf,  ooith  i^iid  per 

jij>cqp4i »94  ijaejoi^of <j|gh  dj^y^  -  6.0  4.8         .6.2  4.4 
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h  would*  appear  from  the  above,  that  the  efecond  crop  iii  the  south  of  Eu. 
rope  suffered;  though  it  was  grown  under  ihe  highest  teinpemtiHe,  wlien 
'  tliere  was  no  greater  difference  from  the  average  quantity^ of  rain  tlmn  oc- 
ciured  in  the  first  crop  which  was  sound,  while  evapomiion  was  most  active, 
.ahd  whenthe  skv  was  clearest^  M.  Gasparin  concludes,  that  no  customary 
meteorobgical  jHienomena  can  have  been  (he  cause,  and,  tlial  those  wlio 
rely  on  such  an  explanation  must  have  recoui'se  to  conjectures  w^ich 
thece  ii  no  possibility  of  verifyuig,  in  short,  that  in  this  case,  as  in  that  of  the 
Asiatic  chblera,  meteorology  is  incapable  of  explainiijg  tlie  cause,  l^of 
Liadtey^  from  whose  ntagazine  we  iiave  ttdcen  the  above,  though  an  advo 
•cate  ibr  oil  atmospheric  origin  of  tiie  disease,  says  in  view  of  count  Gas- 
,piixsa  J  .dL'AA.    •  We  are  afraid  thai  count  Gasparin  is  right,"  &.c. 

tMf.  Milne,  however^  a  gendeman  dioiinguyied  for  his  knowledge  of  me- 
trology, Sic>  adopts  tlie  view,  that  il^^re  woB^aomelMfiff  in  iho-aloiospfwre 
wiwh  $pQ^^W(dly4Xiused  the  disease.  He  bases  his  opinion  im  die  foll^^v- 
ipgpeaions: 

1.  It.is  well  ascertained  tliaX  in  1845  and  1846,  dhqr  plaaU  and  shrubs 
were aifected)  simultaneouply,  witli  the. potato.  TIUs  was  Uie  rnoi'e renmrk- 
Afii^,  as  in  th^  ye^r  1846,  frxHn^  ilie  fineness  of  the  season,  the  vegekition 
;Waft  mo^  luxuriant,  fhd  while  m  1846  ,die^  ejQfects  on  •shrubs  a^d  even 
^Uees  were,  noticed  iti.botli  highlands  and  lowlq^ids  .pf  Scotl{\nd,  in  1845 
they  were  not  obsi^cved  in  the  WghlaiKki,  where  during  <ha^  year  ihe.pi^tato . 
'4i(Sease  w(\s  likewise  unknowUf,  . 

2^  The  pt^rte  of  tl^e  potatoes,  ajnd  other  plant*  affe<?ted,  were  those  ex- 
posed to  the  air.  ,  .' 
^3.  The  only  cases  where  tlji^  .pptato  plants  were  g^neitdly  saved,  vere 
«)thef  when- the  tops  had  been  cpt  off  or  piJled  up,  biefore  the  plants  be- 
<;avie  .(jiseased,  or  where  th,ey  had  been  effectually  screenjed  from  theWow- 
jjig,0^  them  of  the  external  air.  He  quoted  many,  caseSy  in  which  poUUoes 
<q>'ei'^d  with.cabbages,  Indian  corn,  tall  weeds  in  gardens,  and^Aun^fiand' 
in  out>9ouses,  wheve  thprp  wqsjio  draught  of  air,  nad  been  preserved.  lii 
sq^Q  ii^taaoes,  where 4x  pane  of  glass liad  been  broken  from  a frame^  the 
potatoes  near  it  exposed  to  the  air  at-once?  h^ame.six)tl^  while  th^  ptliejs 
at  a  distance  and  unexposed  were  not  affected.  Particular  fields,  also,  were 
mentioned  where  the  streaks  oi^  paialleL  bends  of  die  blight  were  found  to 
cqincido;  with  the  diiection  of  the  wind,  and  to'have  been  produced  by  sin- 
gle h^fc-row  f tfees' on  the  winil\tard  side  oF  Jlhe  fields*             /     .     *  :/ 

Assuming  thte  to*  be  a  true  account  of  die  source  or  origin,  ^Mr^lfilne 
nc^  (l^ribes  i(Jk  hiUtre  or  properties  thiis:  iBy:elab<>rate  tnetewoh)gfedf  ta- 
bles he  demonstrated  that  it  could  not  beijiscribedto  tb^  ondinarpplMrients 
of  tie  leather.  :  As  to  huniidittrlto  whidh  it  is  attributed  by  ProfJ  HMjng 
'^nd 'Others,  it  coald^^t  be  .altriehtcd  tcUthis,!  because  to  Bhgfend^*  in  lfi45, 
thej^uaintity  of  rain  which  fell,  (where  tli«  diiBease  was  the  woret,)  was  rather 
lesstilhtttt  usual,^(iddn  the  higltknds  (wheir^  the  disease^  did  nointhett'ap- 
pea^)rHi<dier  mol^e^th^n  usucdr  a^d  the  mdiriure  suspended  was  KtM^ierdesB 
than  usual  all  over  Great  Britain.  Tliere  had  h&eajritthy  years  fin  which 
there  was  much  more  rain  and  moisture  than- in  1645.^  lAstoiitMldm^n^- 
ture  it  is  true  that  in  1S45,  in  England,  it  had>ihcjeR'6{U>iT}  degrees^^iid  ih 
IBcoUMd  2  to  3  degrees  lesi.tfihn  Uie  otvemge,  yet  when  il:sila8ro<in8idtlmi 
thatlhi  potato  gl*^  equally'u^ll  in  OrkAey,  \vi(4i>'att>av€firagBitenTpeittlina 
of  4€  degrees,  and  in  the  south  of  Englittd,  witli  an  average  temperature  of 
6S  degrees,  it  was  evident  that  it  could  stand  imttehT^gifefet^  vte-iAbtos^  of 
teii^^^ture  thm^iad  occurl^  in  I845>^ahd  ibbilb^im^vmA^^bi^ 
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4o  redt  by  .the  weftlhci'  of  1846,  which  in  Great  Britain  during  the  sumncker 

4noi)Lh3  was  from  3  4a  4  degrees  warmer  than  the  average.  If  this  atmos- 
phericageni  was  not  lo  be  identified  with  any  of  the  ordinary  dements  of  ^ 

aU^  weather,  due  only  sdtemalive  was^  thai  it  was  some  Ibreign  matter  dif- 
fused iiurough  the  aitmoaphere. 

Mr.  Mihie  supposed  it  to  be  some  compound  organic  body,  capable  of 
lacing  neutralized  in  its  iK>xk>us  effects  by  certain  ^ases.  In  support  of 
this  view  he  instanced  the  case  of  potatoes  URtcmched  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
€<>pper  woKks^  where,  the -copious  fvHi^es  of  sulphurous  ^md  arsenious  acids 
overspread  iivQ  fields  so  as  to  blight  the  pastures,  aiid  others  near  tkne-kilns, 
and  that  in  some  places  along  tkes«a  shore iheywere  attacked  not  as  soon. 

.  These  ^vaJMua.ga^ds* Ike  supposed-  by* their  ^antiseptic  properties '^xe^rted  a 
sartDg. influence.  '   :• 

Helikewiaeinferrecithat  this  deleterious  matter  was  heavier  thai^  atmos- 

.  .phevic  air,  becaase'the  Icrw  grounck  /w«re  generally  fii^t  ^aff^cted,  and  this 
conk)  not  be  bttad^they  xrSce  tfa^  wettest  j  as  in*  the  best  drained  lands  the 
disease  was  thctwarst.  ^ The  presence  ef  fogs  which  gave  out  a  sulphurous 
odor.{ifreTidu?  to  the  a]yp>ei\ra))ce  of  the  diseftse  or  simultaneous  with  it  was 
also. mentioned  in  proof  of  his  vi^w^^. 

Ha^drew,  therefore^the  concloSon  that  thfe  atmosphere  in  1845' and  1846, 
had' oyer  a  largepart  of  ^th^  earth's  surface,  been  impregnated  by  some  subtle 
or  highly  comminuted  ftiatfler  of  a  nature  tobeinjuiioni  to  particular  plants. 
Dr.  Obristison  some  yiears  ^in^e  showed  by  experiments  that  sulphurous 
chlorine  and  -ciertain  other  gases  when  mixed  even  in  so  minute  a  qujihtity 
^s  not'  to  be  percei\*able  by  the  smell,  would  injure  and  uHimately  IdH  plants ;. 
and  it  was  ihtferesling  to  obs^rre  that  the  effects  thus  prodticed  by  artificisd 
means  were  pre^Jisely  similar  to  what  occurred  in  1845  and  1846,  the  in- ' 
j<iry  being  firtrtsho^  by  spots  on  the  leaves,  and  theft  descending  by  the 
footstalks.  This  coincidence  is  the  more  remarkable  as  one  of  the  gases 
operated  with  (the  sulphurous)  is  heavier  than  atmospheric  air,  and  might 
therelbne  have  been'  expected  to  have  attacked  the  stems  before  the  leaves.. 
Mr.  Milhe  adds,  that  if  the  fbregoing  theory  is  correct,  it  iiiight  be  pre- 
sumed that  the  matter  impregnating  the  atmosphere  would  be  to  some  ex- 
tent injurious  to  animal  life.  This,  he  states,  is  verified  by  the  experience  of 
the  years  1845  and  1846.  During  both  years  there  prevailed  pulmonary 
complaints  among  mankind,  and  also  among  cattle  and  ,sheep>  to  a  much 
greater  extent  than  usual.  The  mortality  of  England  and  'VVales  had  fpr 
.  Uie  three  months  ending  September,  1846,  exceeded  by  30  per  cpnt^  the 
•**  ftrer^ge'  of  the  same  Quarter  during  the  eight  years  in  which  the  regisjtratipB 
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plausibility.  His  theory  too,  if  the  fact  of  such  a  mhiBma  wereesftablished^ 
would  account  for  many  appearances,  and  perhaps  more  of  Hhe  anomalies 
of  the  potato  disease  than  any  other.  They  would  also  agree  \Hth  the 
chemical  analyses  perhs^s  in  almost  all  cases.  It  would  be  interesting,  were 
the  experiment  to  be  made  with  some  of  the  gases  he  has  "mentioned  on  the 
potato  in  growth,  to  see  if  it  would  produce  3ie  same  state  of  the  plant  and 
tuber,  which  is  found  by  microscopic  investigation  and  analysis  to  be  the 
case  in  the  diseased  potatoes. 

It  may  be  here  mentioned  that  there  are  several  instances  in  which  a 
strikina  coincidence  of  a  heavy  and  insalubrious  fog  was  immediately  fol- 
Jowed  by  the,  spotted  appearance  of  the  potatoes. 

Dr.  Kemp  in  the  opinions  expressed  by  him  to  die  Cambridge  Philoso- 
phical Society,  as  also  to  the  British  association  for  the  advancement  of 
science,  considers  it  as  a  deduction  from  his  analyses  that  the  nature  of  the 
morbid  affectipn  in  the  potato  tuber,  consists  in  an -abnormal  tendency  to 
premature  generation.  He  maintains  also,  that  the  truth  of  this  deduction 
of  his,  is  proved  by  the  progress  of  the  growth  of- the  tuber. 

An  opinion  has  been  advanced  with  much  pretension  by  Mr.  Smee,  a 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  attributing  the  disease  under  consideration  to 
the  attacks  of  an  insect  which  he  names  the  tytkis  vastator.  This  insect,  he 
conteuds,  sucks  out  the  juices  of  the  plant,  and  he  grouiid^  his  opinion  on 
the  fact  that  the  aphis  is  found  on  the  pots^to  plant;  that  it  multiplies  very 
fast;  that  it  punctures  the  leaves;  that  it  «fillsthe  air  with  its  myriads; 
and  that  wher^  the  insect  has  damaged  the  leaf  of  the  plant,  the  same  is 
much  influenced  by^wet  weather;  that  the  first  appearance  of  the  disease  in 
a  healthy  and  previously  damaged  plant  is  always  subsequent  to  the  visit  of 
the  destroyer,  and  the  amount  is  directly  proportionate  to  the  number  of  in- 
sects wj;iich  take  away  the  vital  fluid  of  the  plant.  This  theoay,  were  the 
.grounds  even  stronger  than  they  are,  would  still  be  utterly  irreconcilable 
with  many  of  the  facts  which  have  been  observed.  But  th^  pretended  facts 
are  many  of  them  incorrect.  Rotten  potatoes  and  eveij  those  in  all  the 
stages  of  the  disease  have  been  obser\'ed  without  the  appearance  of  this 
Insect. 

Another  writer  too7"who  claims  to  have  njtade  a  minute  investigation  of  the 
diseased  potatoes  by  tlie  aid  of  a  powerful  microscope,  asserts  that  so  far 
from  the  aphis  preying  upon  the  potato,  this  insect  actually  seizes  the  fungus 
which  is  found  in  the  potato  so  ai3eased.  The  whole  account  is  interesting, 
But  we  have  not  time  to  pursue  it  to  tliS  length  it  might  need. 

The  theory  which  maintains  \he  fungus  to  be  the  cause  of  the  evil,  and 
which  was  perhaps  the  prevailing  theofy  a*;  the  time  of  our-la^t  report,  J3 
less  confided  in  at  the  present  time.  It  has  had  n^any  able  advocates,  amoc^ 
them  were  Professor  Morren  of  Liege,  and  the  Rev.  M.  J.  Berklev  of 
En^nd,  distinguished  for  his  knowledge  of  the  fungi,  and  aome  of  the 
scientific  men  Jn  our  own  country.  !But  the  further  investigations  seem  to 
have  shown  that  the  hotrytis  infestans  which  was  the  fun^s  supposed,  is  by 
no  means  the  only  one  which  is  found  in  the  diseased  potatoes,  for  as  many 
as  seven  different  kinds  are  mentioned.  This,  therefore  renders  it  improba- 
bk  that  the  suppo^d  fiingtis  could  have  occasioned  the  disease. 

It  is  like^se  rejected,  for  the  reason  that  salt  which  is  known  to  be  de- 
sirtietive  to  the  fun^  tribe,  and  especi^ly  to  the  supposed  one,  does  not 
destroy  the  power  of  the  diseased  matter.  Instances  are  cited  in  which  the 
diseased  substance  after  salt  has  been  applied,  has  been  tried  successfully  to 
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inoculate  the  sound  potato.  Agaio^  no  fungus  faasr  ever  been  found  oa  a 
9ound  and  healthy  potato,  but  in  all  instances  the  parasite  is  found  in  a  state 
of  the  sub8tanceH>f  the  pl^t  that  has  undergone  a  change.     . 

It  is  not  denied  but  fully  admitted  that  mn^s  is  a  most  common  attend* 
ant  or  consequent  of  the  disease,  though  it  is  asserted  and  apparently  en 
good  authority,  that  the  disease  sometimes  exists  where  tbere  is  no  sign  of 
the  fungus.  It  wound  seem,  therefore,  that  the  Aingi,  Uke  the  insects  which 
are  found  in  the  diseased  plants,. are  not  its  cause ;  and  we  are  left  to  con- 
jecture stin  what  may  be  the  soured  of  the  malady. 

Though  we  are  in  the  dark  as  much  as  ever,  and  perhaps  may  never  be 
able  to  ascertain  the  true  source  of  the  evil,  still  very  considerable  advance 
has  been  made  in  the  progress  of  the  knowledge  with  reference  to  its 
character.  The  origin  is  unknown;  but  many  suppositions  have  been  dis« 
proved.  The  numerous  experiments  which  have  been  made  have  shown 
that  it  was  not  merely  owing  to  the  deterioration  of  the  plant  by  excessive 
cultivation;  for  the  disease  has  affected  those  which  have  been  imported 
from  the  original  country  of  the  potato,  as  well  as  seedling  varieties.  At 
the  same  time  it  would  seem  that  the  constituents  of  the  plant  must  have 
some  ii^uence,  for  some  varieties  are  far  more  susceptible  than  others. 
There  are  some  points  which  appear  to  be  established — that  early  planting  has 
generally  beeb  most  successful,  that  dry,  light  soils,  unmanured  ^ound,  . 
especially  such  as  has  been  recently  burned  over  and  broken^ip,  are  the  best. 
lu-  some  instances  planting  com  or  sowing  barley  with  the  potatoes  has 
proved  favorable.  The  effect  of  charcoal,  lime,  tan,  bark,  &c.,  has  in  many 
cases,  proved  very  useful.  ^ 

Mucn  learning  has  been  brought  to  bear  on  the  investigation  of  the  evil 
and  many  of  the  treatises  on  the  suJ)iect  display  no  little  acumen,  ^d  furnish 
valuable  information  respecting  the  history  of  the  plant  and  its  internal  struc- 
ture. One  of  the  best  things  on  this  subject  we  have  seen  is  the  micro- 
scopical examination  of  the  whole  plant,  in  a  sound  and  healthy  state  com- 
pared with  the  diseased  one,  by  the  veteran  mycologist,  Corda.  This  is  a 
rery  admirable  article  and  is  illustrated  by  colored  plates,  and  perhapsmajr 
hereafter  be  translated  and  laid  before  the  American  public. 

The  treatises  of  Petzholdt,  Albert  and  Isenlee,  Payen,  Harting  and  of 
Dr.  Munter  are  also  interesting  and  contain  much  valuable  information. 
These  likewise  are  illustrated  -vvith  plates. 

Among  those  who  have  written  vrith  ability  on  the  subject  in  Great 
Britain,  are  Professors  Lindlev,  Johnston,  Playfair,  Messrs.  Milne,  Berkley 
and  many  others.  The  condensed  summary  contained  in  the  Transactions 
of  the  Highlanil  and  Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland,  of  the  state  of  the 
disease  in  Scotland  is  worthy  of  careful  perusa^y  those  who  wish  to  study ' 
the  aspect  of  the  disease  in  that  country!  At  the  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Agrictdtural  Society  of  I^ngland,  and  the  numerous  county  associations  and 
farmers'  clubs,  there  have  been  likevrise  able  and  thorough  discussions  by 
toen  of  the  first  science  in  Great  Britain,  as  well  as  facts  presented  by  prac- 
tical agriculturists,  which  are  entbodied  in  the  v^ous  agricultural  journals 
*  of  that  country.  Professors  Daubeny,  Henslow  and  FronXerff  hare  directed 
to  the  subject  their  chemical  knowledge,  and  the  result  of  &eir  investiga- 
tions likewise  have  been  given  to  the  public.  The  article  furnished  by  Pro  - 
feisor  Promberg,  on  the  chemical  investigation  of  the  potato  to  the  Tran*  ■ 
actions  of  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland,  and  for  wliich 
he  received  the  premium  of  that  society  of  fifty  sovereigns,  contains  a  vast 
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nuiabcr  of  valuable  facts,  rckting  to  the  analyses  of  the  sound  and  diseased 
potatoes  and  will  well  repay  the  perusal. 

In  France^  Netherlands,  Holland,  Austria,  Belgium  and  Prussia  likewise^ 
the  subject  has  been  presented  at  the  societies  of,  the  learned  and  at  the  con- 
ventions of  agriculturists ;  and  the  reports  and  discussions  exhibit  a  minute- 
ness of  exammation  characteristic  of  the  science  of  the  men  engaged  in  it; 
one  directing  his  attention  to  one  branch  and  another  to  another,  but  com- 
bining to  furnish  the  most  ample  presentation  of  the  yaried  facts,  and  elu- 
cidating many  points  in  relation  to  different  bearings  of  the  whole  question 
on  national  and  individual  welfare. 

The  following  queries  which  were  published  in  af\  English  journal  in 
1846,  embody  many  valuable  suggestions,  and  as  they  present  the  various 
theories  which  have  been  adopted*  in  a  small  compai^,  and  touch  upon  the 
arguments  by  which  they  are  supported,  may  perhaps  be  usefully  quoted 
here :  -  We  omit  the  first  section  as  of  no-practical  value. 

B.  JUmospheric  influence, — Have  we  not  abundant  evidence  of  this  cxist-» 
^  ing  cause?  1.  In  the  numerous  cases  where  the  stalks  have  been  blighted  and 
the  tubers  remained  sound?  2.  Where  Mitole-fields  and  even  parts  of  fields 
have  blighted  are  one  aspect;  while  those  contiguous  in  a  different  aspect 
continue  to  flourish.  3.  The  places  of  shade  and  shelter  often  distincdy 
marked  out  from  the  surrmmding  growth  \.  by  the  hearty  appearance  of  oAe, 
while  the  other*  has  "vvithercd?  4.  The  blight  appearing  suddenly  and 
widely  along  the  track  of  offensive  fogs,  and  peculiar  atmospheric  changes? 

5.  The  \esy  general  outbreak  of  the  disease  last  year,  upon  a  particularly 
sunless  season;  and  its  restraint  this  bright  summer  till  the  rain  set  in?  and 

6,  Must  not  the  Danish  report  and  those  of  Holland,  France  and  Belgium 
have  weight  also  in  this  quer}'? 

C  Have  we  not  equally  sufficient  evidence  of  tendency  to  disease  in  the 
plant?  1.  In  the  numerous  cases  of  its  appearance  in  the  trfbers,  whilst  the 
stem  and  leaves  were  flourishing;  and  even  in  th^  pits  and  heaps  after  the 
crop  has  been  stored  sound?  2.  In  its  not  less  frequent  beginning  at  the 
top  root,  or  jiist  above  the  old  set.  And  3.  often  at  a  critical  period  of 
growth  just  when  the  flowers  were  turning;  so  tliat  where  several  kinds  grew 
on  co^ntiguous  plots,  each  showed  the  disease  at  this  period,  though  weeks 
sometimes  intervened  ?  4,  In  the  remarkable  tendency  to  precocious  growth 
distinguishing  the  disease,  wherein  tubers  in  the  very  act  of  putrefection, 
throw  out  strong  and  luxurious  shoots  ?  ^     ^« 

D,  Have  we  not  further^ evidence  that  this  predisposition  is  putrescent^ 
1.  In  the  increasing  rotting  character  of  the  diseased  of  this  plant  for  the 
last  fifteen  or  twenty  years.  2.  In  the  increasing  care  required  for  some 
years  past,  to  prevent  the  ttffers  heatftig  in  store  ?  3.  In  the  rapid  rotting 
of  the  tubers  (as  above  noticed)  while  throwing  out  shoots  apparently  vig- 
orous, as  if  manuring  them  ?  4.  Is  not  the  success  of  autumn  planting  due 
to  the  shoots  acquiring  strong  ro0ts  in  the  soil  while  theftet  is  destroying, 
and  thus  gaining  tlie  means  of  more  wholesome  nutrition  before   spring 

•    growth?    And  5.  Is  not  this  what  might  naturally  be  expected  from  inocu-  . 
iating  the  plant  with  dung  juice  (bv  tne  raw  S'lrfp-ee  of  the  set)  yearly  foi 
neariy*a  century,  until  the  composition  m  \ie  sap  is  in  a  state^  of  unstable 
equilibrium,  susceptible  of  any  putre{active  exlialation,  and  thus  ready  to  act 
thie  part  of  dung  upon  its  own  shoots,  ScJ  aKn  e  nolic^  ? 

E.  Putrescent  Manures, —  AMboJsrh  open  to  more  exceptions,  b«  there  not 
a  sufficient  preponderance  of  tke  ^vlsuxcof  the  ill  effects  of  fresh  ai<€i  lank 
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diinff?  1 .  In  the  Scotch  reports  and  others:  2.  In  the  Virulence  of  the  disease 
.  in  HoDand  and  Belgium,  vrhere  night-soil  is  largely  used.  3.  In  its  not  much 
less  virulence  in  the  Irish  lazy  bed  culture,  under  the  rankest  of  manure? 
4.  In  the  comparatively  mitigated  damage  \^ere  soot  and  charcoal  mate- 
rials have  been  substituted  for  dung,  and  where  the  plant  has  been  grown 
on  undung^ed  peat,  which  is  anti-putrescent?  (until  this  season,  when  tiie 
spawn  of  last  year's  fungi  may  be"  supposed  to  be  carried  in" the  sap.) 

F.  Fungus  J  (and  infection.) — ^The  agency  of  fungi  in  originating  the 
disease  is  also  much  questioned.  1.  In  this  country  the  majority  of  the 
cases  where  the  tubers  are  first  affected,  would  probably  be  against  it ; 
while  2.  Those  in  which  it  appeared  first  in  the  leaves  would  give  thg 
predominance  to  thefimgi;  and  if  we  add,  3.  The  Belgium  and  Danish 
rep'Orts,  in  which  the  dbease  is  attributed  entirely  to  the  miigi,  the  majority 
will  be  large  on  that  side.  On  the  other  hand,  4.  It  is  certain  that  in 
many  cases,  the  decay  has  appeared  before,  and  even  without  fungus  of  any 
land;  nor  can  the  tendency  to  precocious  growth,  as  above,  (C.  4,)  be  at- 
tributed to  fungus.  The  results  of  the  investigation  into  the  infectious 
charactier  of  the  rot  are  not  less  conflicting*,  so  far  as  regards  the  tubers;  but 
in  the  leaves,  and  stems.  5.  It  has  often  appeared  in  small  patches,  extend- 
ing more  or  less  rapidly  in  all  directions.     6.  Other  plants  allied  to  the 

.  night-shade  family,  though  without  tubers,  (as  the  tomato,  &c.)  have  taken 
the  disease  this  season ;  nor  is  it  even  confined  to  such  species.  Will  not  ■ 
a  general  review  and  comparison  of  the  cases,  frather  too  complex  to  sum 
up  in  one  sentence,)  lead  to  the  inference  that  the  fungus  is  generated  by 
the  disease  in  the  struggle  between  the  vital  and  material  forces;  that  it  be- 
comes a  symptom  and  a  medium  of  infection  by  contact  and  even  by  aerial 
eommunication.^ 

G.  i&ife,— rLast  season  the  disease  appeared  worst  on  rich,  wet  and 
heavy  soils,  and  least  on  those  which  wjere  dry,  gravelly  and  peaty;  but  tiiis 
year,  when  the  infectious  spawh  is  likely  to  have  been  carried  in  the  sap, 
we  he^r  less  of  this  distinction.  The  facts,  however,  as  well  as  reason^ 
warrant  us  in  regarding  dry  and  antiseptic  soils' as  Jeast  predisposing  to 
putrefaction.^" 

The  above  summary  seems  to  be  a  fair  view  of  the  case  as  it  stood  in 
1846.  Since  then  there  has  been  but  little  change,  except  that  probably 
the  fungus  theory  has  lost  ground,  and  the  minds  of  men  seem  to  have  set- 
tled down  to  regard  it  as  an  inexplicable  phenomenon,  existing  in  a  variety 
of  conditions,  in  different  degrees  of  intensity,  and  affected  more  or  less  by 
a  vast  number  of  circumstances,  and  for  which>  as  yet,  no  sure  remedy  has 
been  found.  Various  precautions  and  applications  seem  to  aid  in  lessening 
its  effects  at  times^  which  at  others  are  utterly^  vain.  Perhaps  the  most 
prevailing  view  is  one  similar  to  that  of  Count  Grasparin  or  Mr.  Milne,  as 
mentioned  above,  though  even  this  is  embarrassed  with  difficulties. 

We  m^y  embody  the  result  of  the  examination  we  have  been  able  to 
make  into  the  aspei  t  of  the  disease  in  our  own  and  other  countries,  in 
something  like  the  fi>llowing : 

1 .  There  is  probably  $ome  prevailing  generic  cause,  which  lies  at  the 
bottom  of  the  evil,  aud  produces  the  peouliar  similarUies  that  are  observed. 

2.  This  admits,  however,  of  local  subdivisions  or  subordinate  causes, 
lirhich  produces  the  iMsrimilariHes  which  seem  so  irreconcilable  with  each 
other. 
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3.  These  local  or  subordinate  causes  also  exert  a  modifying  influence  on 
the  developments  of  the  generic  cause. 

4.  The  generic  cause,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  most  extensivCy  as  to  the 
region  of  the  earth,  climate,  soil,  modes  of  culture,  variety  of  potatoes,  time 
of  appearance ;  since  it  more  or  less  affects  the  fruit  in  all  these  respects. 

5.  There  are  certain  usual  attendants  or  accidents  of  the  disease,  which 
^e  sometimes  confounded  with  its  causes,  but  which  rather  sustain  the  rela- 
tion of  coincident  results. 

6.  Among  the  effects  produced  by  the  generic  cause,  are  chemical 
changes,  developed  oy.  chemical  analysis — and  structural  and  physiological 
ones  developed  by  microscopic  investigation. 

7.  There  are  numerous  well  attested  /ofts^  which  seem  to  admit  of  no 
classification,  but  stand  comparatively  isolated, 

8.  There  are  certain  remedies  which  seem  to  be  usefuly  yet  cannot  be 
considered  unfailing  or  entirely  successful  at  all  times. 

9.  The  evil  isjluctuajting  even  in  the  same  regions,  and  its  progress  is 
hastened  or  retarded  by  the  state  of  temperature  and  the  season  generally. 

10.  JVb  one  of  the  tfieories  which  have  been  presented  appear  to  meet 
all  the  difficulties  of  the  case^  and  time  only  can  show  what  is  to  be  its 
effect  on  the  question  whether  the  cultivation  of  the  potato  is  to  be  contin- 
ued or  must  be  abandoned.  As  yet  the  latter  alternative  does  not  seem  to 
be  demanded.  While  there  is  much  to  discoura^,  there  is  also  somewhat 
to  encourage.  Some  sections  of  our  country  which  have  heretofore  been 
visited,  have  apparently  recovered,  and  this  year  furnish  no  complaints  of 
the  evil  before  experienced.  In  our  Appendix  wiU  be  found  some  of  the 
views  of  correspondents  and  others,  but  we  have  not  chosen  *to  enlarge  upon 
them.  .We  could  say  scarcely  less  on  a  subject  which  is  certainly  an  en- 
grossing one  in  many  countries.  '  We  regret  that  a  sort  of  despair  as  to 
mrther  investigation  seems  to  have  taken  hold  of  the  minds  of  most  of  our 
farmers,  and  hence  they  have  become  less  attentive  to  examine  and  report 
fabts.  Still  it  would  be  well  to  watch  th«  progress  of  the  disease,  and  by 
instituting  new  experiments  to  Jhrow  any  additional  light  which  mig^t  be 
obtained  mto  the  common  fund,  for  the  benefit  of  all. 

As  we  have  suggested  the  propriet)-  of  continuing  observations  and  ex- 
periments relating  to  the  potato  disease,  it  may  be  useful  also  to  suggest 
some  points  towards  which  the  attention  should  be  directed.  It  may  be 
tji^t  every  one,  if  not  able  to  give  his  attention  to  all  the  subjects  of  inquiry, 
yot  may  notice  some  one*or  more,  and"  by  the  combination  of  those  in  the 
same  vicinity  something  may  be  effected. 

It  is  important,  then,  that  the  following  particulars  be  noted: 

1.  1.  Soil,  kind,  and  where  practicable,  an  analysis  of  its  constituents 
and  chemical  peculiarities. 

2.  Situation,  or  lay  of  the  land,  high  or  low,  general  exposure,  &c. 

3.  Condition,  dry  or  moist,  new  or  old  in  cultivation;  timbered  or  prai- 
rie previous,  and  where  practicable,  geological  peculiarities. 

11.  1,  Preparation  of  soil,  previous  crop  or  rotation,  mode  of  plough- 
ing, &c. 

2.   Manuring,  kind,  time  and  mode  of  putting  it  on. 

III.  1.  Seed,  kind  or  ^'ariety,  condition  in  which  planted|  whole 
or  cut,  &c,,  with  pr^aration  of  time,  &c.,  method  of  planting,  hBte, 
ridges,  &c.  ,  '  '        ■  ' 
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2.  Time  of  planting,  state  of  the  weather,  moist  or  dry;  tem|^tiire| 
liot  or  cold,  kc. 

IV.  1.  Mode  of  ctdtivation:  manure  or  other  articles  added  subse- 
quently, &c. 

2.  Time  of  first  appearing  above  the  ground,  aspect;  whole  period  of 
cultivation. 

3.  Temperature,  hot  or  cold;  weather,  moist  or  dry,  cloudy  or  clear; 
winds,  their  direction  during  the  period  of  cultivation;  note  the  range  of 
diermometer,  number  of  days  of  rain  and  amount  which  falls,  efiect  of  these 
and  of  different  winds  or  fogs,  &c.,  on  the  crop. 

4.  Accidents,  as  the  contiguity  of  any  kind  of  manufactures,  &c.,  by 
which  gases  might  be  generated;  shades,  &c. 

V.  1.  First  appearance  of  any  change  in  the  tops;  time;  describe  it  as 
to  parts  of  the  leaf  or  stem,  whether  above  and  below  the  ground  "simulta- 
neously, or  order  of  time,  color,  nature  and  operation,  with  its  progress  of 
development,  if  practicable  experiments,  mowing  off  (he  tops  or  removing 
balls,  &c. 

2.  First  appearance  of  change  in  the  tuber;  time;  describe  it,  and  trace 
the  progress  as  abov^ ;  experiments  and  analyses  in  its  progress;  situation 
of  the  tuber — near  the  surface  or  deep — near  the  centre  or  more  remote— 
on  the  same  or  different  stalks — nature  of  the  affection,  &c. ;  characteristic 
changes;  remedies,  &c.;  effectof  removing  diseased  tubers;  chemical  sohi 
lions,  &c. 

3.  Comparison  with  respect  to  adjoining  fields;  situation. 

VI.  1.  Time  of  ^thenng;  amount;  proportion  of  sound  and  unsound 
w  diseased;  generatmg  power  of  diseased  potatoes,  &c, 

2.  Influence  of  contact  with  each  other;  ei&ct  of  being  left  in  the  ground 
beyond  the  usual  period,  &c. 

3.  Modes  of  preservation,  &c. ;  drying,  flic.,  in  cellars,  storehouses,  &c. 

4.  Use  or  value  of  diseased  tubers — injurious  or  not  to  animals;  starch, 
flour,  &c.  * 

VII.  1.  In  connection  with  the  character  of  the  disease,  the  questioD 
deserves  notice  how  for  it  appears  to  have  been  propagated  firom  the  seed 
tubers  or  dependent  thereupon,  and  coi\^ition  of  the  old  sets,  and  if  any 
unusual  changes  had  taken  place. 

2.  It  would  be  well  likewise  if  various  compound?  were  tried,  such  as 
might  be  conjectured  to  constitute  the  gases  that  might  operate  in  the 
atmosphere,  and  then  effect  on  the  plant  and  tuber  noted. 

Among  Jthe  substitutes  for  the  potato,  are  the  application  of  a  great 
variety  of  other  vegetable  products,  in  combination  with  flour,  to  the  makinff 
of  bread.  Numerous  experiments  are  related  of  this  kind,  many  of  whicK 
have  been  successful.  Scarcely  any  of  the  esculents  have  not  been  resorted 
to.  The  beet,  carrot,  turnip,  have  been  mixed  in  various  proportions  vrith 
the  usual  flour  paste,  and  excellent  specimens  of  bread  produced.  To 
ijuote  the  descriptions  would  fill  too  much  space,  and  probably  could  be  of 
httle  use  to  the  people  of  our  country,  as  it  is  scarcely  to  be  imagined 
they  win  be  exposetl  to  the  necessity  of  u^ng  them.  The  nutritive  quali- 
ties of  these  vegetables,  as  well  as  of  beans  and  peas,  have  been  accurately 
investigated,  and  the  results  are  valuable. 
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*-•  •     ,      HAY. 

Although  this  crop  was  included  in  the  returns  of  the  census  in  all  the 
slates,  yet  iit  quite  a  number  of  them  there  is  very  little  attention  paidj,  to 
the  cultivation  of  grass,  and  the  hay  mentioned  is  MOthing  more  than  the 
product  of  the  wild  imcultivated  grasses,  which  grow^  spontaneously  and  * 
clothe  the  fidds  and  prairies.  This  fact  renders  it  difficult  to  form  an  opin- 
ion respecting  the  amount. 

The  cultivated  crop  is  confined  principally  .to  the  New  England  and  mid- 
dle states,  with  one  or  two  of  the  north-western  ones.  The  season,  on  th€ 
whole,  appears  to  have  been  favorable  to  the  production  of  hay.  The 
change  «which  occurred  in  May  and  in  June  brought  forward  the  grasp  veiy 
rapidly,  and  the  warm  weather,  which  allowed  its  being  well  cut  and  pre- 
pared, no  doubt  very  considerably  enhanced  not  only  me  quantity  but  the 
qu^ity  of  the  crop,  so  that  the  hay  was  sweeter  ana  more  nutritious  than 
often  times  is  the  case.  * 

In  Maine  it  is  estimated  at  from  ten  to  twenty-five  per  cent  more,  and 
the  average  crop  is  thought  to  have  been  from  one  to  one  and  a  half  tons 
per  acre,  though  sometimes  three  or  more  tons  are  raised.  In  thcprevious 
estimate  of  hay  in  this  state,  we  have  corrected  an  error  which  has  reduced 
the  amount  from  1845,  though  it  is  a  re^lar  advance  since  the  census.  In 
New  Hampshire,  also,  the  increase  is  given  as  about  twenty  per  cent,  more 
in  some  sections  on  account  of  the  good  season.  The  same  was  probably 
the  case  in  the  other  New  England  states,  though  in  parts  of  these  sts^es 
there  may  have  been  a  deficiency.  The  gener^  average  product  may  be 
fixed  at  about  one  ton  to  two  tons  per  acre. 

The  reports  from  the  state  of  New  York  also  are  favorable — the  uxcrease 
is  estimated  variously  from  ten  per  cent,  to  twenty,  twenty-five,  and  even    - 
fifty  per  cent     The  usual  average  as  given,  is  about  one,  one  and  a  half, 
•  or  two  tons  per  acre.     The  crop  of  tSe  year  1845,  it  will  be  recollected, 
was  a  short  one,  having  fallen  off  from  that  of  the  preceding  one. 

The  accounts  respecting  the  appearance  of  the  hay  crop  in  Pennsylvania 
are  somewhat  confiicting.  In  one  section  there  is  represented  to  have  been 
some  decrease  owij^g  to  the  drought  and  cold  sprirjg,  in  others  it  was  sup- 
"  posed  there  nriay  have  been  some  ten,  twenty,  or  tliirty  per  cent  increase. 
The  crop  of  1845  was  a  poor  one,  and,  compared  with  it,  we  believe  that 
the  crop^of  1847  was  an  increased  one.  As  we  proceed  on  towards  the  south 
we  believe  that  there  was  some  gain,  though  we  fin4  the  usual  fliictua- 
tions.  "^         . 

Ohio  cultivates  a  moderate  quantity  of  hay  compared  with  other  crops,  and 
while  in  some  of  the  counties  there  was  a  partial  falling  off  from  drought, , 
yet  taking  the  whole  state  the  reports  furnished  ai^  favorable,  and  in  some 
instances  the  increase  is  supposed  to  have  been  twenty  or  twenty-five  per 
cent,  more  than  in  1845,  and  tlie  average  crop  rates  from  one  and  a  half 
to  two  tons  per  acre. 

The  hay  crop  of  Indiana  has  probably  been  rated  too  high,  if  we  include 
only  cultivated  hay,  as  seems  to  liave  been  the  case  in  the  census  returns; 
as  fof'  ^me  years  we  have  included  the  amount  also  cut  from  the  natural 
pmiries,jt  would  be  best  for  the  sake  of  better  comparison  to  refer  again 
back  to  the  corrected  returns  of  the  census  as  a  basis,  and  in  so  doipg  we 
must  of  course  les^n  the  hay  crop  of  Indiana,  as  well  as  the  a^r^aite  for 
the  whole  United  States.     This  fact  also  should  be  taken  iaio  considemtion 
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in  any  future  comparison  of  pur  <Abular  estinfiates.  The  hay  crop  of  Indiana 
wd  niinois,  with  scarcely  an  exception^  appears  to  have  been  a  good  one^ 
and  in  companapn  of  the  crop  of  1845,  there  wa^  an  increase  of  twenty, 
twenty-five,  lliirty,  or  fifty  per  cenX.  By  some,  in  certain  sections,  it  is  set 
as  high  as  three  or  four  times  larger.  In  Michigan,  likewisa,  the  crop^of  hay 
is  reported  to  have  been  a  good  one,  and  in  some  cases  double  that  of  1845. 
It  is  a  crop,  however,  that  excites  much  less  interest  than  many  othei-s,  and 
therefore  it  is  diflScult  to  form  any  very  accurate  judgmeijt  respecting  it  In 
the  whole  aggregate  of  the  United  States,  our  impression  is^  it  will  be  found 
to  have  been  a  better  crop  than  that  of  1845,  though  probably  the  increasa 
will  not  be  very  large.  We  ha^e  also,  in  some  cases,  modified  our,  former 
estimates  by  a  renewed  reference  to  the  cepaus. returns,  so  that  there  may 
be  some  variation  in  the  column  from  what  there  would  otherwise  have 
been.  •  , 

It  will  be  recollected  that  mention  was  made  of  the  tussac  grass  of  the 
Falkland  Islands,  in  one  of  the  former  reports  of  this  ofiice.  It  appears 
now  th^  attempts  have  been  made  to  ^cultivate  it,  in  Scotland,' on  tlie  estate 
of  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  and  they  were  successful  when  sown  in  peat. 

Another  successful  experiment,  in  Ireland,  is  mentioned  in  the  Irish 
Farmers'  Journal,  and  the  person  by  whom  it  was  tried  remarks : — ^^  1  have 
no  longer  any  doubt  of  the  tussac  grass  being  freelv  introduced  within  a 
short  period."  In  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  Eng- 
land, is  likewise  a  letter  from  the  governor  of  the  Falkland  Islands  to  Lord 
Palracrston  which  speaks  very  highly  of  the  capabilities  of  this  plant.  It  is 
relished  by  cattle  and  horses',  and  although  of  slow  growth,  being  three  yean 
in' coming  to  perfection,  yet  could  be-cut  annually.  It  grows  ^o  the  height 
of  seven  feet  by  the  end  of  summer,  though  cut  in  the  spring  after  it  has 
once  reached  its  maturity.  A  plate  is  also  given  in  the  work  referred  to 
illustrating  the  appearance  of  the  plant 

In  a  letter  of  the  Hon.*  Henry  A.  Wise,  late  minister  to  Brazil,  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Patents,  and  published  in  the  Union  some  time  since,  he 
speaks  of  a  species  of  miss  called  **  capine,'*  which  constitutes  the  chief 
green  food  of  tlie  Brazilian  horses  and  cattle,  the  main  value  of  which  he 
states  is,  that  it  stands  the  drought  in  a  hot  climate  and  sandy  soil.  It 
grows  in  rich  soil  to  an  immense  height ;  single  stalks  or  tufts  reaching  as 
high  as  seven  or  eight  (t^i.  But  usually  it  grow*  three  or  foxit  feet  high, 
and  is  then  cropped.  It  is  perennial  and  not  allowed  to  seed.  As  soon  as 
cut,  the  stubble  is  hoed  into  the  ground,  and  it  springs  anew  ^om  the  joints^ 
It  is  succulent  and  fibi^us,  and  yields  a  large  volume  of  gitiss,  is  not  good' 
for  cured  hay,  nor  very  nutritious,  but  it  is  excellent  to  supply  green  food  j 
in  a  hot  and  dry  climate,  on  a  low,  dry,  and  sandy  soil.  He  felt  sure  it  WioukI 
be  of  great  importance  in  the  southern  portions  of  the  United  ^States,  but 
was  not  sure  that  it  is  not  there  alread^.  North,  it  would  require  to  be 
sown  every  spring  and  summer.  In  the  tropics  it  is  perennial,  and  takes ' 
root  from  the  joints  like  Our  wire  grass.  It  has  a  long  and  broad  leaf  and  it 
very  luxuriant  It  would  not  be  good  hay,  but  would  be,  as  be  thinks,  fin© 
for  green  food,  and  for  green  cropping  and  liming. 

A  species  of  grq^s  is  mentioned  in  the  account  ^ven'of  the  meeting  of  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England,  on  the  12th  of  May  last,  which  is 
ccJi^  the  alsike  clover.  It  is  described  under  the  name  of  tri/Mum  hybrir 
(Hum,  as  beinc  indigenous  in  Sweden,  wher^  for  the  last  hundred  years  it 
has  been  cultiviged  in  the  native  pastures  of  that  country,  ajad  in  some 
instances  it  has  been  known  to  grow  to  the  height  of  fixe  feet  there,  though 
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in  England  it  reaches  to  that  only  of  two  feet  T^e  roots  are  fibrous  and 
the  heads  globular.  It  more  resembles  the  white  than  the  red  clover,  and  may 
be  described  as  a  giant  white  clover,"  with  flesh  colored  flowers.  It  yields'^ 
two  mowings  annually.  Linnaeus  noticed  it  growing  in  poor,  bare,  obdurate 
clays,  where  no  other  plant  could  be  made  to  vegetate ;  but  even  there  this 
clover  is  said  to  have  flourished  with  uncotnhion  luxuriance,  and  yielded 
shoots  OB  tender  and  succulent,  Ihough  not  so  abundant,  as  if  reared  in  the 
most  richly  manured  fields.  Stunn  says,  that  he  tried  its  cultivation  along 
with  that  of  a  great  number  of  other  clovers,  placed  under  the  same  cir- 
cumstances, and  the  result  convinced  him  that  there  is  no  other  kind  of 
clover  eqUal  to  it  for  feeding  catde.  Erhardi  also  mentions  it  as  very  valu- 
able for  cattle  and  sheep. 

It  is  further  stated,  that  if  the  soil  is  in  a  ^ood  conditipn,  a  field  of  this 
clover  will  last  many  years  in  prime,  though  ifwill  be  necessary  every  other 
year  to  bring  on  a  moderate  coat  of  manure.  When  once  this  plant  is  es- 
tablished, it  will  remain  for  many  years  in  full  vi^or,  and  produce  annually 
a  great  quantity  of  herbage  of  excellent  quality. 

The  b^t  method  of  feeding  the  alsike  clover  is  either  by  mowing  it  for " 
hay,  cutting  it  occasionally  as  green  food  for  live  stock,  or  feeding  it  down 
with  oxen  or  sheep.  In  the  first  mode  a  large  quantity  of  good  hay  may  be 
procured  at  a  small  expense  or  trouble;  the  crop  in  this  case  must  be  mown 
as  soon  as  the  heads  are  in  full  bloom,  and  before  they  be^n  to  turn  brown 
or  die  away.  When  the  leaves  of  the  lower  part  of  the  plant  turn  yellow, 
decay  and  drop  ofi*,  the  crop  should  be  cut  as  soon  as  possible,  for  by  stand- 
ing longer  the  plant  wiU  lose  more  at  the  bottom  than  it  will  gain  at  the  top. 
This  is  usually  about  the  middle  of  June,  aihd  it  is  better  always  to  cut  it  too 
early  than  too  late.  When  the  alsike  clover  is  sown  without  crops  of  any 
other  kind,  the  seed  may  be  put  in  any  time  between  March  and  the  latter 
end  of  Auffust,  but  with  grain  it  must  depend  on  the  time  such  a  crop  is 
sown.  The  quantity  of  seed  required  is  from  ten  to  fifteen  lbs.  per  acre. 
This  will  procluce  many  tons  annually  of  good  herbage,  besides  the  supply 
of  seed.  It  is  said,  also,  that  it  bears  transplanting,  so  that  at  the  end  of 
two  or  three  years  it  may  be  taken  up  and  planted  elsewhere.  It  is  merely 
divided  and  ihe  fibrous  roots  a  little  cut  with  a  pruning  knife.  It  does  not 
suffer  from  the  severest  frosts,  nor  is  the  foliage  injured  by  them ;  freezing 
weather  merely  suspends  its  growth ;  its  propagation  may  be  greatly  ex- 
tended, and  it  will  flourish  in  the  most  barren  Jand  where  very  few  grasses 
will  grow.  It  would  seem  that  the  advantages  of  this  plant  are  such  that 
-it  might  he  worth  a  trial  in  our  country.  We  ate  not  aware,  however,  that 
it  has  been  attempted.  As  the  attempt  is  making  to  procure  some  of  the^ 
seed,  it  is  hoped  the  office  may  be  able  to  distribute  it  in  time  for  experi- 
ments among  our  enterprising  agriculturists. 

We  have  placed  in  our  appendix.  No.  6,  an  interesting  extract  from  Dr. 
Thomson^s  work  on  the  "  Food  of  Animals,''  &c.,  m  which  he  furnishes 
an  explanation  of  the  theary  of  hay-viaking.  It  will  be  seen  tl^,  alluding 
to  the  composition  of  rye  grass,  before  and  Td'ter  ripehing,  he  says:  It 
should  be  the  object  with  the  farmer  to  cut  grass  for  hay  atthat  period  when 
the  largest  amount  of  matter,  soluble  in  water,  sugar,  &c.,  is  contained  in 
it.  This  is  before  its  seeding,  for  then  woody  matter  predominates.  The 
second  point  is,  after  it  is  cut,  to  dry  the  grass  so  as  to  preser\'e  the  soluble 
part  as  much  as  possible.  By  a  course  of  experiments  it  is  found  that  a 
large  portion  of  Uie  soluble  matter  disappears  when  the  ggtss  is  converted 
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'  into  hay.  The  result  bf  hay-making,  therefore,  often  is  to  approximate  the 
soft,  juicy  and  tender  grass  to  -woody  matter,  by  washing  out  or  decomposing 
its  ^gar  and  other  soluble  constituents. 

The  great  cause  of  the  deterioration,  he  asserts,  is  the  water  present^ 
either  from  incomplete  drying  or  the  absofption  of  it  frotti  the  atmosphere* 
In  juch  a  case  fermentation  is  produced,  and  the  su^  is  destroyed.  The 
quantity  of  water  or  volatile  matter  capable  of  being  removed,. says  Dr» 
Thomson,  from'  hay,  at  die  temperature  of  boiling  water,  varies  considera* 
blyfrom  twenty  to  fourteen  per  cent.  If  this  latter  per  centage  could  be  ob« 
tamed  at  once,  by  simply  dr}ring.in  the  sun,  the  process  of  h^y-making 
would  probably  admit  of  UUle  improvement;  but  the  best  new  made  hay  ex- 
amined contained  nearly  twenty  per  cent,  of  water.  If  grass  could  be  sub- 
jected to  a  temperature  of  l50°,  the  greater  portion  of  the  water  would  be 
removed,  and  it  would  still  retain  its  green  color.  -  When  examihed,  this 
dried  grass  consists  of  a  Series  of -tubes,  which,  if  placed  in  water,  will  be 
filled  and  become  very  much  as  before  it  was  dried.  In  this  form  cattle 
relish  ^nd  prefer  it  to  hay.  The  constituents  of  the  grass  are  preserved -and 
the  sugar  does  not  decompose.  A  third  of  the  whole  soluble  matter  may  be 
taken  up  by  water,  and  hence  we  see  the  injury  produced  by  every  shower 
of  rain.  It  is  likewise  bleached  in  the  sun,  and,  losing  its  green  color,  be- 
comes like  straw.  Its  wax,  too,  is  removed.  Considerations  like  theae^ 
^tre  worthy  of  attention,  and  too  milch  care  cannot  be  taken  to  have  the  hay 
made  properly,  so  as  to  preserve  in  the  highest  degree  the  nutritiousness  of 
,the  grass  for  cattie  fodder. 

Different  species  of  grass  have  been  used  very  satisf^torily  for  bonnet 
flaUingy  in  imitation  of  the  Leghorn  plait. 

In  Sinclair's  Hortus  Gramincus  Wobumensis,  after  referring  to  a  kind 
of  spelt-wheat  which  is  cultifkted  in  Italy^  for  the  Leghorn  plait,  he  gives 
tt  list  of  perennial  grasses.with  the  soil  to  which  they  are  adapted.     We 

?uote  it  as  one  that  may  perhaps  be  useful  to  persons  engaged  in  such  manu- 
ictures,  and,  as  the  work  has  never  been  republished  m  this  country^  it  is 
of  rare  occurrence  now: 

*  For  Heath  or  hl<ick  siliceous  Moor  soil. 

Festuca  ovina^  sheep's  fescuegrass.     Straw  veir  fine  and  clear. 
Festuca  dt^riuscida,  hard  fescue  grass.     Straw  long,  equal  and  clear,  but 
coarser  than  the  sheep's  fescue.  v 

Festuca  ovina  hordeiformisj  long  awned  sheep's  fescue.  Straw  long,  clear 
and  equal.  ^ 

Jfardus  stricta^  upright  matt  grass.  Straw  long,  without  joints,  very  finCy 
equal  and  tough ;  perhaps  the  best  grass  for  the  supply  of  straw  for  the  Leg- 
horn plait 

For  Dry  soils, 
Oynosurus  cristatus^   crested  dog's-tail  grass.     Straw  fine,  strong  and 
tough,  weD  adapt^  for  the  plait,  but  the  culms  are  firequentiy  liable  to  dis- 
coloration^ particularly  after  flowering. 

Poa  augi^tifoliay  narrow  leaved  meadow  grass.  Straw  very  long,  fine,, 
and  clear,  superior  to  the  poa  prateusiSj  of  wiich  Miss  Woodhouse's  cele- 
brated bonnet  was  made. 

Hordeum  pratensex  Straw  of  the  best  quality  for  plait,  being  fine,  tough, 
ancl  clear. 

Anthoxojiihum  odratumy  sweet  scented  vernal  grass.  Straw  clear  and 
straight,  but  fr^uently  rather  coarse. 

r 
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AgrosHs  hbatay  lobed  bent  grass.  ^  Straw  short,  but  very  fine,  dear  and 
tough. 

jigrosHs  spica  ventisy  sUky  bent  grass.     An  annua  Istraw,  long,  fine,  and'  • 
clear,  * 

Avena  Jlcmescens.  Straw  generally  fine,  bleaches  well,  and  of  an  equal 
and  tough  quality. 

Agrostis  vulgaris  mtUica.    Straw  fine,  bleaches  easily,  but  is  rather  short. 

Avena  pvbescens, '  Straw  generally  fine,  long,  and  of  a  good  color. 

Festxtca  heterophyUay  various  leaved  fescue.  Straw  sinular  to  that  of  the 
Jestitca  dvriustnda. 

Fhr  Damp  cr  Minsi  SoUs.     ^ 

Agrostis  canina  fascvlarisy  bundled-leav^  brow^  bent  Straw  very  fine 
^md  white.  '  ',    • 

Agrostis  canina  muticoy  brown  bent.  Straw  longer  than  the  preceding, 
in  sSl  odier  respects  similar  to  it  * 

Agrostis  stcierifera  angustifoliay  narrow-leaved,  and  round  bearing  benL 
Straw  long,  tough,  bleaches  equally  of  a  fin^  white. 

Agrostis  albay  white  bent.     Straw  tough,  and  bleaches  woll. 

Agrostis  strictUy  upright  bent     Straw  very  fine,  straight  and  tough. 

Agrostis  repenSy  creeping- rooted  bent  Straw  long  and  equal,  bleaches 
well,  thoi^h  not  so  fine  as  some  otheis.  ^ 

Poa  nemoralis  migustifoliay  narrow-leaved  meadow  grass.  Straw  veiy 
equal,  fine  and  tough,  but  not  so  long  between  the  joints  as  some  others.    , 

Agrostis.  stdonifera  aristatay  awned  runner-bearing  bent-  Straw  long, 
equal,  and  bleaches  very  white,  but  works  rather  soft  and  flat  in  tlie  plait. 
There  are  many  ©ther  species  of  the  perennial  grasses,  which  afford  fine 
straw  which  rhignt  be  added  to  the  above  list^ut  those  named  above  have  been 
submitted  to  caieful  trials,  and  are  found  to  possess  the  properties  stated. 

Mr.  Sinclair  recommends  those  which  flower  at  the  same  time  and  are 
adapted  to  the  same  soils,  to  be  sown  together.  The  period  of  flowering  is 
stated  to  be  the  best  time,  as  proved  by  experiment,  in  which  to  cut  the 
straw  for  plait  in  imitation  of  that  of  Leghorn.  In  comparing  the  culms  cut 
when  in  nower  with  others  cut  at  the  time  wMien  the  seed  is  ripe,  and  after  both 
have  been  bleached,  the  former  Have  a  bland  surface  resembling  the  Leg- 
horUj  and  the  latter  a  glossy  surface  like  thai  of  ripened  grain.  The  culms, 
at  the  time  of  flowering  are  said  also  to  be  less  hollow  and  more  tough  and 
pliable  than  ripened  straw,  and  so'easier  to  plait.  It  is,  therefore,  presumed 
that  the  Italian  straw  is  takeflrwhen  the  plants  are  in  flower. 

T^he  process  detailed  by  Mr.  Cobbett  is  recommended  by  Mr-  Sinclair /or 
breaching  the  green  straw. — The  culms  being  selected  arc  placed  in  a  con- 
venient ^vessel,  boiling  water  sufficient  to  cover  tlie  straw  is  poured  over 
them,  and  here  they  remain  ten  minutes  5  then  are  to  be  taken  out  and 
spread  on  a  grass  plat  to  bleach,  are  turned  once  a  day,  and  in  seven  or 
eight  days  are  effectually  bleached.  The  time  may  be  shoricned  if  ilicy  are 
allowed  to  remain  in  fthe  scalding  water  t)ne  to  two  hours  and  then  sjircad 
on  the  grass  and  regularly  watered  as  they  become  dry,  turning  (hem  on^re 
a  day  for  two  days,  altd  then  washing  the  straw  clean  from  tlie  dtist  Tlien 
they  must  be  placed  moist  in  a  close  vessel,  and  subjected  to  the  fumes  of 
burning  Sulphur  for  two  hours.  This,  it  is  said,  ia  sumcient  to  bleach  straw 
in  the  most  ^perfect  manner.  Green  straw,  also^if  immersed  for  (en  minutes 
in  a  strong  solution  of  acetic  acid,  and  then  subjected  to  the  sulphurous  acid 
fas^  is  bleached  perfecdy  white  in  half  an  hour.     Qreen  cuhns,  too,  plunged 


^into  muriatic  |u^d  cUlut^i  with  twenty  iio^ea  ita  measiM'e  of  water,  aud  thpA 
spread  on  the  giaasy  became  in  four  dayaas  perfecdy  bleached  aa^  those  which. 
were  scalded  and  bleached  for  eight  days  on  the  grass.  The  texture  qf  the 
sUaw  wss  oof  ipiped  ^y-  these  pcooesBes.  The  .iyp{>licaiion  of  sul|>huraus 
acid  gas  ts  the  moistened  straw,  even  after  scalding  and  bleaddntf  on  tha 
ffrass,  had,  in  efKery  iaatancei  the  elTec^  of  greasy  improving  the  coTor^  If 
die  stinuif  is,aH^t.,the  greatest  use  of  ther  gas  must  be  obtained^  as  water 
rapidly  absori^s  it,  aod  asiists  ifsactioa  in  destroying  the  coloruig  matt^^ 
without  injury  io:the  textuiB.  •  When  straw  is  immsr^d  ifi  diluted  acid,  it. 
should  bo  whole,  for  if  cut  the  acid  wiU  get  withm  it  which  is  of  .i\p  .use  io 
discbaiging  the  color. 

To  imitate  lAfghorfpplaii  in  the  most  perfect  maaner,  Mr.  Sinclair  sa^> 
the  stmw  must)  be<  plaited  io  dxs  reverse  way  of  the  comiaon  mode  of  plait- 
ing tspUi  straw.  The^stmiir,'alsO)  must  be  wrought  without  being  flattened, 
and  we  pressure  i^^pUed  after  the  plait  is  made.  Thepe  two  points  are  coa*, 
sidered  important^  aiTby.re versing  tne  mode  of  plaiting,  the  fifi^erahaxremuch. 
greater  power  of  kpitting  the  straws  finely  and  c^wely,  and  tbtts  {MroducfS  thiS: 
aiq)eamiice  of  fineness  which  belongs  to  the  real  Lsghcm  pjait^i^. 

HEMP.. 

If  we  may  judge  from  the  sources  of  mfoinlation  at  c  ' 

the  amount  of  hemp  raised  in  1847,  it  was  not  a  large  crc 
told^  was  sown  and  tbie  product  was  small.  In  Kentucl 
variously  estimated  at  16  to  20,000  tons,  and  the  whole  1 
Unil^  Slates  is  set  by  some  at  30.000  tons ;  othecs  conslflett 
too  high  an  estimate,  and  fik  ralner  upon  23  or  26,000  tc 
perhaps,  do  better  with  respect  to  this  crop,  than  to  quote 
m  a  western  journal,  whigh  is  said  to  have  been  handed  i 
merchant  of  LouisviDe.  I,t  is  addressed  to  the  editor,  wl 
ai^oris  well  informed  on  the  subject.  His  estimate,  it 
lower  than  that  of  others. 

«  A  merchant  at  St.  Louis,  writing  to  the  editor  of  die  C 
•ays:  *  The  most,  carefully  formed  estimate  of  ihehempc 
river,  giveathe  product,. as  in  round  members,  at  l3^0 
the  product  of  thp  whole  west  beside,  which  may  be  se 
Ions,  and  you  have  an  amount  equal  to  30,000  toiis ',  fro  , 

quantity  used  in  the  west  in  manufiactures,  say  12,000  to 
for  export,  frpn^  Jf  ,000  to  20^  tons,  or  more  than  eqi^ 
ments  of  all  northern  seaports,  and  leaving  a  /conjaideraDle  q 

The  foregoing '  carefully  formed  estimate'  is  enUrely 
h9^  been  niuch  copied  into  commercial  papers,  it<^  errors  ought  to  be  expose<^. 
and  corrected.  .  ' 

With  respect  to  die  crra  of  Missouri,  a  true  estimate  can  be  easily  figured. 
The  laceipts  at  St.  Jjoum  show  the  whole  crop,  except  that  portion  of  i^ 
eonsamed  at  the  rope-walks  above.  A  register  is  fairly  made  at  St.  Louif^ 
and  poblisbed  in  the  commercial  paper,  as  folbw^ : 


Received  at  St.  Louis  in  1844,     59,292  bales. 

u  «  1845,     30,987    *' 

a  «-  1846,     33,863    " 

-        -  ««  ■         184r;     80,386    «^ 

Total  in  four  years,     • 904,478    •* 
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^    The  bales  ftverage  250  Ite.,  wliich  would  be  nearly  nine  to  the  ton;  but 
shy-«even  bales  to  ttle  ton,  29,2?  1,  and  divide  by  four,  and  the  annua]  aTcr-  * 
a^  crop  of  Missouri  is  7,303/cw  large  anamourtt  dks  has  ev&r  b^n.grotdn 
in  thai  state  in  one  year. 

Low  priced  in  l$l5  and  '46  caused  large  portions  of  the  crops  of  (hose  ' 
ye^  to  be  kept  back;  hence  the  large  receipts  at  St  Louis  !n  1847, 
(80,336  bales,)  when  prices  had  advanced.     It  is  well  known  thfett  the  old 
crops  are  no>^^  exhausted,  so  Uiat  the  growth  of  1847  alone  existed  in  that  ' 
state.     No  purchaser  or  consumer  will  estimate  it  above  the  aven^  here  ' 
staled,  namely:  7,303  tons.     It  is  believed  to  be  less.     In  three  or  four 
bemp^growing"  counties  (Oldy,  Ray,  Jaekson,  Lafayette,  ftc.,)  it  is  not  near 
an  average,  &e  season  bein^  unfavorable,  and   it  is  believed  the  sowing,  ' 
from  want  of  seed,  was  less  than  an  avemge  in  the  whole  state. 

The  crop  of  Kentucky,  is  more  certainly  known  to  be  short  of  the  usual  ' 
average.     Some  estimate  the  deikiency  at  one-fudf ;  but,  allowing  for  die  > 
sttfcked  over  of  1846,  the  deficiency  n^y  not  exceed  one-thifd  or  one-foorth* 
Bbt,  be  the  deficiency  more  or  less,  the  crop  is  certainly  short  of  an  adequate  * 
Mip|)ly  for  the  bagging  looms  and  rope  spinners  now  in  operation;  and  we 
must  be  lam  buyers  in  Missouri.     Lost  year,  with  the  accadiulated 'stocks  > 
of  1842,  '4§,  '44  and  '45  we  purchased  in  Missouri  three  tliousand  tons.    . 
Our  shipments  to  the  Atlantic,  did  not  exceed  five  thousand  tons,  so  that  we 
exjx>f(ed  of  the  powth  of  '46,  and  tlie  accumulated  stocks  of  sevei-ol  pre- 
ceqing  yeai^Sj  only  2,600  tons  more  than  we  imported.     We  consumed  last 
y^jar  16,000  tons,  ieind  exported  2,000  tons,  and  had  none  left — together 

1,000  tons,  the  growth  of   \ 
'  1847  be  one-fourth  less^  ' 
it's  consumption.     What 
ind  spinners:     We  have 
pec  annum." 

jelleve  we  are  justified  by  " 
the  writer  of  the  above  " 
ider  .fldxand  hemp,  of  ' 
wa^s  18,000  tonfe  by  ,the 


nade,  respectibg  the  bear 
a  spetlme^i  of  it  received  ' 
It  to  have  its  cafubilfties  ' 
be  received  from  Bostori'  *^ 


aJiassee  Florid lan,  speaks  | 
fe\for  hemp,  or  oianiU^'' 
Itivated  slate  in  lF*i6ri^ii, 
It  naturally  grows  to  flje  '* 
hcighth  of  .three  pr  four  feel,  and  if  cultivated,  might  probably  exceed  thfi.'  ' 
Tie  leaves  of  the  plant  are  tied  up  in  buridles,  boiled  and  pounded  lihtil  die,., 
gfc^  bark  flihd  soft  vegetlible  matter  are  disengaged*  frohi  the  strong  fibrcfs.  * 
wHetf  they  are  put  in  the  wat^v  and  washed  out  with  ease.     Every  J^ltvbt  ' 
will  produce  a  pound  of  good  <;lean  hemp.     6,000  or  6,008  plants  may  be  ' 
poduced.ou  one  acre.     It  is  considered  worth  eighl  to  ten  cenls  per  pound 
m  the  New  York  market     He  says  dial  at  this  price  .there  is  no  product  so 
valuable  in  ihe  United  Slates.    \  .      « 

In  the  LancJwinl^schaftlichc  Dorfzeilimg^  for  1845,  page  204^  is  menlioned 
h  fuw  process  forjprej>ari?rg  Itemp  and  Jliix^  submitted  to  the  Economical 
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SooMy  of  St  Petenbarg.'  The  radde  vas  then  secret^  but  in  tht:  aiUk>tim%- 
went  made  by  them  of  this  Ruseim  inyention,  they  staled  that  (he  procMi 
is  extremely  simple;  it  requires  no  chemieal  kiK)vledge'  of  anv  kiad,  «o 
.special  maoipulatians  pf  the  artiban ;  a  wooden  frame  of  very  simple stnicUuey 
.  whi5^  suffers  hardly  aoy  by  use,  is  all  thai  is  required.  Aay  peajsant  oaa 
construct  or  manage  iU  Hemp  prepared  in  this  mode  is  admirable  br 
spinning  purposes;  the  flax  thus  prepared  ie  not  indeed  beUer  than  the  usual 
.  "Fay,  but  sufien  not  so  great  loss;  the  preparation  of  the  female  hemp  jrields 
a  richer  and  more  beautiful  product,  and  the  nettle  may  also  be  advan- 
tageously subjected  to  the  same  process.  Further  informatioo  is  promised 
respecting  it,  but  we  have  as  yet  beea  unable  to  find  any  c<mtinued  notice 
of  It,  though  it  may  possibly  have  been  inserted  tinder  some  other  heading. 

In  Niles'  Remster,  voL  3.  p.  1 88,  we  have  tlie  description  of  a  neto  op- 
I^ication  of  a  pant  comm{>n,  and  before  unnoticed  in  our  country,  jto  the 
purpose  of  hemp  and  flax.  It  is  a  specif  of  urtica,  to  which  the  name  of 
urtica  Whiilowi  is  given,  after  the  discoverer,  who  somehow  secured  a 
patent  for  it.  The  utility  of  the  discovery  is  sustained  by  high  recommea- 
.dations  from  lecturers  on  botany,  varjqH^jmanufacturers  of  flax  and  hetxg> 
and  a  committee  of  the  corporation  of  New  York.  These  among  other  things 
state,  that  though  its  natural  situation  is  in  low  and  moist  grounds,  it  may 
be  cultivated  on  uplands ;  that  it  will  bear  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  stems  on 
one  root,  and  rises  to  the  heighth  of  from  four  to  six  feet ;  that  it  was  coa- 
sidercd  on  examination  superior  to  any  flax  or  hemp  they  had  ever  seen,  as  well 
in  the  quantity  it  produces  from  a  single  stem,  as  its  superior  strength,  beauty 
and  fineness  of  texture.  That  from  experiments  made  by  them,  they  w^e 
of  opinion  that  it  would  produce  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  per  cent,  more 
from  the  hackle,  than  any  flax  or  bemp  they  had  ever  known,  Ac.  "We 
have  been  unable  to  trace  this  plant  It  does  not  appear  in  the  North 
American  Botaiyr  under  the  title  here  given  to  it,  nor  do  we  know  why  it 
was  abandoned.  Possibly  a  new  investigation  might  confirm  the  recom- 
mendations, but  the  fact  is  a  curious  one  in  the  hitsory  of  our  industrial 
'  eflbrts. 

An  interesting  mention  is  made  in  the  Maysville  Herald,  respecting  a 
method  of  preparing  hempy  by  Dr.  Leavitt,  and  we  had  hoped  to  be  able  to 
subjoin  an  arucle  in  our  appendix  in  relation  to  his  improvements,  b%it  by  a 
letter  received  at  this  ofiSce  we  understand  that  it  must  be  deferred  till  an- 
other year.  If  he  realizes  all  he  hopes,^  his  discoveries  will  be  important  and 
even  from  the  remarks  of  the  editor  of  the  journal  mentioned^  it  would 
«eem  as  if  the  success  already  obtained  will  oe  of  great  advantage  to  the 
public.  He  says,  "  we  saw  a  hemp  brake  of  ingenious  construction  and 
great  lArength,  propelled  by  a  steam  engine,  breaking  h^mp  at  the  rate  of 
two  poun£  per  minute,  or  1200  pounds  in  ten  hours :  and  delivering  the 
hemp  in  such  condition  as  to  be  more  easily  and  speedny  haqkled  upon  the 
common  hand-hackle,  than  the  dew  rotted  hempi  of  the  common  hand- 
brake, and  with  quite  as  little,  if  not  less  waste.  The  cleaning  apparatus  is 
abo  thought  to  be  likely  to  prove  equedly  effective  when  furnisned,  as  its 
^afanplidtj  and  adaptation  seem  to  warrant  this  conclusion.  More  than  the 
whole  of  the  fuel  necess^y  for  one  sietun  engine,  wilt  be  furnished  it  is  said 
bom  the  hempHself,  by  three  brakes,  and  is  supplied  to  the  furnace  without 
necessity  of  a  fireman.. 

The  henip  brakes  stand  in  a  line  over  a  strong  grating,  beneath  which  is 
a  trough,  whose  sides  inclined  inward,  receive  and  deposit  upon  an  endless 
band,  running  in  the  direction  of  the  fiimace,  all  the  woody  matter  fidlir' 
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fiem  Ibe  bvdJces  fad  canying  it  to  a  ftinnel,  thfough  which  it  is  dirown 
ittto  the  fiutiace  an  J  scattered  in  its  bed,  igniting  instantly,  and  keeping*  up 
lb  istodsefy  hot  fire.  A  man  and  two  boys  are  sumcieBt  to  attend  each  brake 
with  ease,  and  a  tUrJ  one  can  bear  off  the  hemp  from  the  three  brakes,  de- 
Kvered  in  bands  or  endless  roving  to  be  passed  through  ^e  various  sabse- 
qtient  laachinery,  a  portion  of  which  is  designed  to  supeisede  the  wastdtd 
haeklhi^  now  in  use,  avoiding  the  manufiicture  of  tow  entirely.  Connected 
wi^  it  is  also  to  be  an  apparatus  for  su^jdying  the  powerful  antiseptic  shb- 
Btances  now  in  use  in  the  manufactones  of  ship  cordage  and  canvass  in 
England,  the  efficacy  of  which  has  been  so  severely  tested  in  the  JiRg9r 
expeditUm  and  on  the  w^tern  coast  of  South  America,  so  celebrated  for  its 
production  in  the  cordage  and  sails  of  shipping  exposed  to  that  climate. 
The  material  to  be  used  will  be  made  at  the  factory,  and  wiU  not  cost  over 
$5  for  each  ton  of  hemp. 

If  fti?se  various  expectations  are  realized.  Dr.  Leavitt's  efforts  will  prove 
of  great  value  to  our  commercial  interests,  as  well  as  probably  g^atly  en- 
courage the  agriculturists  whose  attention  is  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of 
hemp,  and  the  amount  of  this  KOd^  will  doubtless  be  much  increased  at 
die  west. 

By  a  recent  trial  it  appears  that  the  strengdi  of  a  rope  of  this  unrotted 
hemp,  was  much  greater  than  those  of  American  water  rotted  Russia  or  steam 
hemp. 

In  a  German  journal,  we  find  the  follo^ng  shqrt  notice  of  a  method  of 
^ving  to  hemp  the  appearance  and  fineness  of  fla^t,  taken  fix>m  the  Italian 
of  E.  R.  Ciolfli.  As  it  is  simple  and  easily  tested,  we  have  translated  it 
M^e  a  ley  of  g^od  ashes  and  a  little  lime;  tb^n  allow  it  to  ^become  cleiBgr} 
dip  the  hemp  afi  over  in  it,  and  leave  It  to  steep  there  for  a  day.  Afterward 
add  to  this  ley  for  every  ten  pounds  of  hemp  one  pound  of  soap.  Lastly, 
let  the  whole  boil  a  cou];^e  of  hours,  and  then  treat  the  hemp  precisely  as 
you  do  ffax. 

By  this  operation  nothing  else  is  effected  but  to  dissolve  the  ve|;etable 
(^ue  whkh  renders  the  fibres  of  hemp  so  coarse  without  injunng  its 
strength, 

FLAX. 

Thou^  we  have  no  estimate  of  ihe  quantity  of  flax  raised  ioa  our  counUyj 
yet  considerable  attention  is  paid  to  it,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  the  fibre  as 
a  material  for  thread,  but  likewise  for  the  seed  on  account  of  its  oiL"^  |n 
Ihe  state  of  New  York,  there  is  a  considerable  amount  raised  for  this  pur- 
pose«  In  Ohio  likewise,  it  seems  to  be  ao  object  of  interest  and  the  profits 
received  from  it  are  said  to  be  very  good.  Preble  county  is  thought  to  be 
the  greatest  flax  growing  county  in  Uxe  United  States.  This  year  we  ate 
infonned  th^orop  has  been  very  large,  the  quantity  sown  was  laiger,  and 
the  yield  of  seed  about  the  aver^^e.  It  is  eslimaUd^that  100,000  bushds 
of  seed  were  raised,  which  allowing  10,000  bushels  for  home  eonsumptioo, 
would  give  90,000  for  exportation.  The  price  at  55  cents  per  bushel,  would 
amount  to  $4^1,500.  If  some  bbUer  method  could  be  denied  for  preparing 
the  lint,  it  woidd  be  yet  more  profitable.  Lint  from  the  brake  is  set  jdown 
aa  worth  $15  per  ton. 

In  a  l^ture  before  the  Yorkdiire  Agribultural  Association,  Proiesaor 
Johnstoii  mad/el  some  valuable  remarks  on  flax,  in  the  course  of  which  He 
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:lilll^^4Kl  tlje  fl^-VYngaaplyflis,  vhicfa  showed  tbe  nature  of  tiie  su^ance 
wIhcI^  thia  pl^iit  derived  from  the  soil. . 


Petadi, 

Soda^ 

Chloride  of  sodium,. . 

lime^ 

Mamesia, 

OxMe  of  iroD,..  ..*,.. 

Akumina, 

Oxide  of  maamiese,. 

Sulphuric  acid, 

Photphorio  acid, . . . . . 
Carbonic  acid, 


Per  centage  of  ash, . 


Heerstert, 

Cqurtrai 
Dsbict 


7.69T 

19.186 

a213 

15.379 

54.446 

4.501 
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trace.* 
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loo.oor 
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29.857 

8.701 

16.483 

3.332 

1.624 
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trace. 

6.174 

11.802 

26.235 
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Antwerp 
District 


22:30 

14.12 
4.69 

18.33 
3.33 
1.10 
0.72 

(race. 
6.83 
8.81 

16.38 


99.99t 


Holland. 


18.41 
10.95 
6.66' 
18.37 
3.02 
2.36 
1.44 

9.68 
11.06 
13.76 


99.98 
6.16 


Near 
Dublin 


9.78 
7.70 
3.99 
12.63 
7.79 

6.08 

2.66 
10.84 
16.9S 


99.46 
6.00 


~  Proli^or  Johnston^  stated  that  using  the  seed  add  ball  mixed,  the  ex- 
IjAustion  of  the  soil  might  he  supplied,  bj  means  of  the  manurerfiimished 
hj  them  when  they  wer*  fed  out  to  animals.     In  view  of  these  facts  he 

rve  the  following  recipe  to  r^ore  to  the  soil  what  had  been  taken  from 
by  flax,  viz'.  ^ 

Bone  dust,  (or  bones  dissolved  in  sulphuric  acid,) 25  IHs. 

Qypeum, 10  lbs. 

Peari  adi, ^ 20  Ibe. 

Soda  ash,  (diy,) 20  Ibe. 

Slacked  magnesia  lime, 20  l^e. 

Or  for  the  last,  may  be  substituted  crude  sulphate  of  magDCBia,  20  Ubs,  - 
And  quick  lime  mixed  with  it, .6  lbs. 

160  Ib|k  of  this,  r^presenta  150  of  the  ash  of  the  pUmt,  or  300  lb(k  of  tk« 
4gy  sbat,  say  a  ton  of  flax.  Aq  average  crop  is  800  lbs.,  or  6,400,  (3.  to^s 
acaw,)  4nt  plants,  oont^miag  330 11».  of  mineral  matter;  4  to  6  oi«t  of 
the  aiDOve  must  be  added  to  the  land  to  supply  th^  loss,  or  3  cwt  and  good 
htiit  manuring.  Many  interestmg  facts  relatmg  to  the  raising  <^  flax  were 
tlbo.ttfiad  <kt  the  same  meeting,  which  m^y  be  found  in  the  Mark  Latie 
SspresB,  (tf  AuffU^  9, 1847,  from  whence  we  have  gathered  the  above.  }a 
Appendix  8  wiU  be  found  a  description  of  the  Belgian  Westphalian  mode 
01  lusing  flax,  tr^islated  from  the  German,  and  which,  it  is  oelieved,  wUl 
repay  the  perusal. 

In  the  Vteqiui  Zeitung  we  find  an  interesting  account  of  a  commuaica 
.  tlon  Bttufeby  Dr.  Reissel,  to  the  Society  of  Natural  History,  respecting  the 
derekftment  of  flax  fibre  imd  its  connection  with  other  spinning  fibres,  espc* 
eiaBy  tlto«e  of-heamaad  cotton,  which  we  have  translated  as  probably  new 
to  BMU^  of  ^e  readers  of  this  report. — ^The  fibre  of  flax,  he  says,  as  is  weU 
kn«wn,  is  the  tissue  of  the  inner  bark  of  the  common  flax.  It  ttevelopes 
ita^  in  Ihe  following  maimer.  In  the  veiy  early  circumstances  of  fie  stm, 
irtien  tite  interval  kvots  or  joints  &rst  begin  to  form  and  the  leaves  are  ii^ 
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unfolding,  the  whole  stalk  consists  of  nearly  sitiitlafly  fiirmed  c<rtl«l,  ffllAl 
with  chlorophyll  and  the  four  characterisliG  and  variously  fortned  latere  of 
the  developed  stalk  are  not  yet  distinct  from  each  other.  By  and  by  this 
separation  and  impression  of  the  layers  take  place;  tliese  are  formed  by  the 
rind  or  outer  bark,  the  inner  bark,  the  wood  and  marrow.  The  inner  bark 
consists  of  thi^ce  layers  of  very  long  cylindrical  cells  running  m  thin  texture 
parallel  to  the  direction  of  Uie  stem.  These  are  at  first  thin  walled,  aild 
contain  chlorophyll;  by  and  by  the  chlorophyll  dissolves;  from  the  fluid 
eontents  is  thrown  down  a  solid  secondary  deposit  upon  the  in»er  walls  of 
the  cell;  then  a  second,  third  and  fourtl},  so  that  the  hollow  of  the 
eell  is  thus  gradually  lessened,  and  at  last  there  is  nothing  more  thatt  a 
space  left  in  comparison  to  the  original  one  of  ten  to  one.  fi,this  state,  is* 
the  inner  bark  and  with  it  the  whole  tissue  of  the  inner  bark  of  th«  stem:  is 
developed.  The  changes  which  the  same  imdergoes  from  rotting,  and  the 
consequent  separation  undergone  by  ihe  surrounding  layers  of  the  wo6d  and 
the  outer  bark,  as  well  in  Ihe  preparation  of  linen  as  of  paper  are  m^ely 
mechanical. 

In  the  same  manner  as  the  flax  fibre  developes  itself,  so  does  that  of  the 
henip.  In  a  manner  essentially  analogous  to  this  so  far  as  relates  to  the 
secondary  deposits  on  the  inner  wall  is  formed  the  cotton  fibre.  This,  as  is 
well  known,  is  a  seed  hair  of  the  cotton  plant.  The  difierence  between  the 
fibres  of  flax  and  cotton,  is  not  very  difficidt  to  perceive  by  means  of  the 
.  microscope  after  some  practice.  The  flax  fibre  has  an  muform  diametqr, 
by  means  of  re-agents,  evidently  easy  for  making  many  secondary  deposits 
on  the  innex  Avail  of  tlie  cells  pf  the  inner  bark,  and  a  very  slight,  often  im- 
perceptible space  between  these  deposits.  The  cotton  fibre  on  the  contrary, 
exhibits  a  single  deposit  on  the  inner  wall  of  the  cell  and  a  wider  space  of 
the  same. 

At  the  Chemico  Agricultural  Society  of  Ulster,  in  Ireland,  a  report. was 
made, of  aii  analysis  of  the  water  of  the  river  Lys,  in  Belgium,  which  is  so 
celebrated  for  watering  flax.  Dr.  Hodges  showed  that  one  gallon  of  it  col- 
lected three  hundred  yards  above  the  town  of  Coutrai,  ahd  frojn  the  middle 
of  the  stream  contained  nearly  three  grains  of  organic  matter,  which,  when 
the  water  was  evaporated  to  dryness  exhaled  a  strong  flax  odor,  und  when 
ihe  heat  was  increased,  fevolved  ammonia.  The  -water  was  rendered  muddy 
by  a  flocculent  matter  which  examined  by  a  i&ioroscope  magnifying  t#o 
hundred  and  forty  times,  was  found  to  consist  of  flax  fibres  ami  flax  matter 
'Undergoing  decomposition. 

A  species  of  plant  fphormium  tenax)  has  been  recommcndcfd  by  Mr. 
omsett,  inDe  Bow's  Commercial  Review,  as  a  product  whidi  may  be 


Poinsett,  , ..__ ^ 

ful  to  introduce  into  the  south.  It  is  obtained  from  Sidney  and  Van  Die- 
man's  Land,*  and  is  known  by  the  name  of- the  New  Zeiand  ftax.  A.S 
described  by  McCuUoch,  he  says  it  exceeds  every  other  species  in-sti«ngtfa 
of  fibre  and  whiteness. 

It  is  thus  mentioned  in  Captain  Cook's  voyage  in  1776:  "It  grows  in 
all  places  near  the  sea  and  considerably  trp  the  hills  in  buncfees  or  tofts, 
bearing  yellowish  flowers,  on  a  long  stalk."  Capt  Wilkes  also  ^eaksHn 
high  terms  of  its  capabilities,  in  his  Narrative  of  the  Exploring  Expedition, 
and  describes  the  native  method  of  manufacturing  it.  Accordm^  to  Ae  ex- 
periments of  La  Billadiere,  Mr.  Poinsett  says,  the  fibre  of  this  pl«mt,  is 
much  Wronger  than  any  vegetable  we  know  of;  that  of  flie  agava' Ameri^tna 
breaks  under  a  weight  of  sevwi;  that  of  flax  eleven  'and  4hree-fo^hht^  that 
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ofilHinp  uxtcen  and  threec^lbitrths;  tibat  of  the  New  Zealand  ftax>  .t\rcnt>  * 
ikke  and  seven^eTaithS)  so  that  it  is  on]y  exceeded  by  sDk  Avhich  reaches 
to  t^enty^four.  .  ^ 

Mr.  Poinsett  expresses  the  opinion  that  it  will  succeed  best  in  a  rich 
r\«iaxnp  soil  and  sa]^s  it  maybe  propagated  by  the  offsets  which  it  throws  out  > 
at  die  roots,  btrt  thinks  it  would  produce  seed  in  the  southern  countr)-,  which 
wiB  aflbrd  a  simple  and  easy  ^vay  of  propagating  it     It  has  been  found  to    * 
be  capable  of  bearing  the  winters  in  Ireland  and  south  of  Endand,  aiul  is 

amte*  naturalized  in  me  south  of  France,  where  it  bears  seed.  Loudon  says 
lat  there  are  two  kinds  of  the  plant,  the  leaves  of  one  are  yellow,  the  other 
of  deep  red  and  b(^  resembling  the  leaves  of  flags,  and  that  tlie  plant  is 
foutrd  both  on'high  and  low  ground,  in.  dry  mould  and  in  deep  bogs,  but  as 
it  grows  best  in  the  latter,  that  seems  to  be  its  proper  soil.  Mr.  Poinsett 
thinks  it  would  succeed  in  the  rich  bottoms  of  the  Mississippi  valley. 
TWv  imports  of  the  article  into  England  in  1831,  amounted  to  45,725  cwt. 

TOBACCO. 

TRere  appears  to  have  been  for  the  last  few  years  a  decline  of  prices  m 
tobacco  ana  this  with  the  increased  demand  for  some  other  products  has 
turned  off  the  attention  from  the  raising  of  this  plant.  It  is  belieyed  there- 
fore that  the  crop  has  lessened.  Th^pe  is  more  attention  paid  to  it  in  some 
of  the  New  Englapd  states,  but  the  quantity  grown,  there  is  too  small  to  make 
any*  Yery  stensifie  deference  \h  the  aggregate  amount.  The  quantity  per 
acre  is  probably  considerably  larger  there  man  in  the  large  tobacco  growing 
states. 

In  the  Albany  Cultivator  mentioil  is  mad^  of  some  successful  experiments 
in  this  culture  in  Massachusetts.  The  variety  produced  is  known,  says  the 
accioiint,  as  the  *^  Connecticut  seed  leaf,"  and  it  usually  brings  douWe  the 

{rice,  or  more,  6f  tibe  tobacco  grdwn  in  Virginia  or  Kentucky.     F^or  a  pro- 
table  crop  rich  land  is  necessary,  though  Sandy  soils  manured  at  the  rate 
of  ten  or  ttventy  common  two  horse  or  oxen  loads  per  acre,  wffl  prbduce  ' 
weD.     With  good  management  the  yield  is  from  fifteen  huiidted  to  ttro  ' 
thousand  pounds  per  acre,  of  marketable  tobacco,  at  an  average  price  of 
eig^t  cents  per  pound.    One  gentleman  is  mentioned  in  South  Hadley,  whd 

growers  in  Massachusetts,  it  is  skid  does?  , 
her  hand  is  rendered  ?in  ameliorating  one.   ' 
s  the  soil  admirably  for  otiier  crops;  and- 
rain  and  gfass  flouridi  better  where  tobacco 
where  it  does  not,    -4n  instance  is  men- 
rorth  of  manure  was  pu(  upon  an  acre  and  , 
was  planted  with  tooacco.     This  raised  a  ' 
ed  and  sixty  dollars.     The  land  was  then 
f  bushels.     The  next  crap  "Was  hay  which 

>  have  ff iven  some  increase  above  that  of 
not  before  noted  any,,  but  we  learn  some 
m  in  Onondaga  county  is  mentioned  who 
to  have  been  very  superior, 
there  was  no  great  difference.  The  amount 
It  has,  however,  been  introdliced  qxiite 
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recedtij)  Into  ^me  portk)ns  of  the  dtat^-widi: .marked  sacttMy  nat  laM^idHtaE'  • 
two  tfaou&ihd  pouiida  being  grofwii  to  an  acre,  worth  ten  cenls  par  pouadL 
The  encouragernent  thus  derived  it  is  supposed  will  lead  to  the  mtto  exten- 
sive cultivation^    The  ecu-ly  prospect  of  the  tobacco  *crop  m  Maryland  w$b 
not  favorable.     On^  of  the  public  journals  in  May  last,  remarks  that  many*  - 
intelligent  planters  believe  tlmt  hot  more  than  one-third  of  a  crop  of  tobacco, 
will  be  ^wn  the  present  season*     In  a  rid^of  twenty  itiilea,  the  editct 
observes  he  judged  iK)t  oz^e  hundred  acres  of  theground  to  be  pH'eparbd  for 
the  crap;  the  high  price  of  \dieat,  rye,  oats  and  com,  leading  the  farmen  > 
to  fill  theii'  land  with  these.  .  n! 

Since  the  crop  hds  been  gadiered,  Lyford's  CdinraevciAl  J'oifirnal  eivee  tne 
same  teason  for  the  light  crop  which  had  been  realized.     The  whole  Mary-  > 
land  crop  is  there  estimated  at  about  twenty  thousand  hdgsheads^  i 

Another,  an  agrtcUltum)  journal,  at  an  earlier  date  remacka  thai  tli^e  wal 
not  IS  raueh  ground  appropriated  to  the  tobacco  crop  as  in  former  years,  and  i 
onjectures  that  there  could  not  be  more  than  as  lai^ge  a  crop  as  that  of  last 
year. 

The  tobacco  worm  was  tlie  subject  of  complaint  in  a  portion  of  the 
tobacco  growing  region.    One  journal  speaking  of  ils  ravages  in  the  viciqi^, 
•aya  that  some  of  the  fields  were  litemUy  stript^  by  them,  apd  the  tobacco  . 
was  hardly  worth  the ;housing>     TUfi  wc^rn  is  said  by  an  observant  planter, , 
to  have  been  on  the  increase  (or  ^veral.  years,  and  that  should  it  co^uii^ijui  ; 
en  afew  years  it  will  be  impossible  to ^leck  their  progress*  -, 

'phe  crop  of  tobapco  is  stated  to  be  probably  helow  even  the  few  estimata^. 
made,  apd  mupb  in  the  field  was  not  worth  the  cutting.  ^^ 

There  is  a  slight  diversity  in  the  reports  which  we  have  received  respect-   ] 
ing  the  tobacco  crop  jn  Yirginia.^    In  a  few  to^stancep  it  i^.  t)iougkt  to  asm 
beei^  spiiaewhat  better  than  in  1S45,     The  crop  of  that  year  it  will  m 
recollected,, ^.as  a  decrease  of  the  crop  of^ttjie  previous  year.     The  same'/^! 
causeii^whicl^  oiferated  toTedqce  the  quantity  of  acres  planted  in  Maryland/' 
seem  likewise  to,  have  exerted  an  imuence  in  this  state,  and  fox  the  most, 
part  tberc^  hns  been  a  decrease  in,  the  product.     We  have  referred. again  Uy  [ 
the  census  returns  and  re-;exarnined  our  fbimer  estimates,  and  thus  endea- 
vored to  form  soi;nething  like  a  suitable  decision  approximating  to  accuracy 
respecting  it    This  too  is  tlie  more  desirable  as  Yirginia  hp^ds  such  a  promi- 
nent place  among  the  tobacco  growing  states. 

Ope  of  our  eprrespondents  reeiding  in  the  tobacco  region  of  Virginia  say^, 
the  prop  of  184d  was  a  good  one  m.  quality.     The'  crop  of  1846  was  df 
inferior .  quality,  and  I  learn,  62,000  hogsheads,  at  an  average  of  1,450  * 
pounds  the  hogshead.     The  crop  of  the  current  year  will  be  in  the  inarket ' 
in  1848,  and  will  be  far  short  of  the  two  precedir^g  years ;  the  western  states '' 
have  grown  for  several  years  large  crops  of  tobacco,  which,  together  with 
the  crops  in  the  Atlantic  states,  has  giveil  a  supply  of  the  article  greatly  ' 
beyond  the  demand  in  the  foreign  markets ;  that,  with  the  reduced  price  and 
the  enhanced  price  of  com,  det^mined  our  planters  to  abridge  their  tobacco 
erop  from  one-fourth  to  one-third  less,  so  that  I  estimate  the  crop  as  low  as 
40,000  hogsheads. 

The  aspect  of  the  crop  in  North  Carolina  was  much  the  same  as  ip  Vir- 
ginia, but  owing  to  the  severe  drought  in  this  state  in  1846,  and  the  oonsfe-  ' 
quent  large  deduction  liaade  then  in  the  tobacco  crop,  J}iis  fact  must  be  kept  ; 
In, view  in  determining  the  probable  amount^  of  the  crop  of  1847'.     Tne  ' 
decrease  on  this  account,  even  if  allowed  to  be  sorqe  twenty  or  twenty-five 
per  cent  from  an  average  one,  would  yet  bring  it  much  nearer  to  that  o?" 
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1846,  or  at  ItaMi  dimipiBh  it  leas  than  if  that  j^r  had  been  a  /ayonible  one* 
Prom  sifiillar  reasons  we  have  likewise  formed  our  estiirnate  oi^  the  cr^  of 
South  Carolina^  but  as  the  quantity  raised  is  so  pmall,  tUs  will  exerciie  Very 
lltde  inSueiiee  on  the  general  resuh. 

In  Geoi^a,  JUabama,  and  Misrissippi,  there  may  have  been  an  increfised 
product  per  acre,  but  the  attention  of  the  planters  has  been  so  miuch  turned 
to  other  and  more  important  crops,  that  comparative!  j  little  can  be  ascertained 
reqpecting  it< 

In  Tennessee  nd  Kentucky  as  far  as  respects  the  influence  of  the 
weaUier  we  believe  the  crop  prospered.  As  the  crop  of  1846  was  noticed  as 
unfavorable  in  Kentucky,  which  then  stood  foremost  among  the  tobacco 
growitig  states,  we  doubt  whether,  even  with  the  attention  more  turned  to 
other  crops,  the  tobacco  crop  did  not  advance  upon  that  of  1846.  In  por- 
tions, iiowever,  of  the  state,  there  was  unquestionablv  some  falling  off. 

In  Ohio  there  was  less  land  devoted  to  this  product  this  year,  and  the 
whole  crop  of  this  state  is  estimated  at  from  about  6000  to  8000  hogs- 
heads. In  Indiana  and  Illinois  there  would  appear  to  have  been  a  sli^ 
inorease  in  some  portions,  while  in  others  it  feU  off  at  about  the  same  rate. 

The  tobacco  crop  of  Missouri  is  one  of  some  importance,  and  it  is  be- 
lieved succeeded  as  well  as  usual.  The  culture  of  this  plant  is  increasing 
in  Florida,  and  although  the  quantity  raised  in  this  state  is  but  smaO,  yet 
it  would  seem  probable  that  the  attention  will  be  gradually  turned  toward 
%  and  on  soils  such  as  are  there  most  favorable  to  its  growth,  the  best  quali- 
ties of  Cuba  tobacco  will  be  cultivated  with  increasing  success. 

In  the  report  bdbre  the  last,  the  estimate  for  Louiskna  was  omitted  from 
the  column,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  ascertaining  respecting  it.  The 
amount  raised  is  small,  but  it  has  been  thought  best  to  restore  it  after  ref«F- 
ring  to  the  census  and  such  other  information  as  we  could  command. 

Some  allowance  must  be  made  in  regard  to  this  crop  from  the  accounts 
of  the  inspection  and  pf  sales  fbr  home  consumption,  in  estimath^  the 
whole  product  of  the  crop.  There  is  no  doubt  a  conaiderable  ^antity  thus 
used  in  the  states  where  it  is  raised,  which  does  not  appear  in  those  im- 
portant means  of  information  to  the  public  respecting  the  stock  ^Kspoaed 
of  and  still  on  band  in  the  market. 

We  have  subjoined  in  an  Appendix  No.  9,  an  account  of  the  method  of 
raising  tobacco  in  Cuba,  which  is  stated  to  be  considered  of  such  value 
that  'it  is  forbidden  to  be  senl  firom  the  island.  It  was  however  prdfcuied, 
translated,  and  published  in  one  pf  the  southern  States.  Whether  or  no4 
Oris  statement  may  be  correct,  it  is  believed  to  be  a  valuable  document  for 
tobacco  growers,  and  as  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  very  extensively  dis- 
seminated, it  is  judged  suitable  to  add  it  to  this  report. 

The  seed  of  some  varieties  of  Hungarian  tobacco  were  furpished  to  this 
office  by  Mn  Pkischmann,  which  have  been  planted  and  found  to  be  re- 
markably hardy,  and  the  produce  vrtH  be  distributed  among  the  other  seeds, 
which  win  be  sent  to  the  members  of  congress,  &c.,  from  this  office  this 
season.  It  is  hoped  that  benefit  may  thus  result  from  the  introduction  of 
these  plants,  before  unknown  to  our  tobapco  growers,  even  should  thev  not 
prove  of  the  finer  kinds. 

In  one  of  the  New  Orieans  journals  we  have  a  notice  of  an  expenmeni 
with  the  seed  of  a  variety  brougk  firom  Turkey,  which  is  said  j^*!?^^^^^ 
very  successfid.  A  quarter  of  an  acre  was  planted  with  it.  /b^^^^ 
?f  mentioned  as  being  a  very  superior  article  m  appearance  and  qn^ity,  anl 
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with  a  little  more  than  ordinary  attention  amounted  to  four  times  the  fHan- 
tily  that  is  usually  yielded  by  the  same  extent  of  land.  . 

The  foilowing  experiment  respecting  the  curing  of  tobaccot,  vrbich  is , 
t^Jcen  from  the  Southern  Planter,  shows  that  fire*curing  is  not  neeessary, 
but  that  it  may  be  cured  in  the  shade  to  equal  advantage: 

^*Two  hunured  plants,  all  as  nearly  alike  as  to  quality  and  size  as  could 
be  discerned  by  the  eye,  were  divided  into  two  parcels-  each  of  100  plants, 
while  green — ^200  lbs.  each,  and  hung  on  sticks  and  su  *Vred  to  remain  on 
a  scafimd  three  days.  Then  one  paicel  was  put  in  the  %..:n  and  fire-cuxed; 
the  other  into  a  house  where  there  was  no  fire,  and  sufifered  to  remain  about 
.five  days,  when  it  was  perfectly  cured.  They  were  then  both  stripped  and 
weighed.  -  The  fire-cured  weighed  twenty-five  pounds — the  shade^cured 
thirty-two  pounds — ^being  a  difference  of  twenty-eight  per  cent,  in  favoi  of 
die  shade-cured.  On  examination  of  the  inspectors  and  buyers,  there'  was 
no  material  diflerence  between  them."  * 

The  consumption  of  tobacco  is  large  in  foreign  countries,  as  well  a»  in 
our  own.  The  contract  for  the  French  government  recently  taken  amounts 
to  nearly  10,000,000  kilograms^  or  about  22,000,000  lbs. 

According  to  oflScial  returns,  Great  Britain  con;sumed  in  1846,26,557^000 
pounds. 

COTTON. 

,      Notwithstanding   the  importance  of  Uiis   crop,  and  the  great  attention 

.paid  to  its  progress  in  the  southern  journals  generally,  it  is  one  of  the  most 

.  difficult  of  all  ^e  crops  to  estimate  at  the  period  at  which  the  report  of  this 

office  is  prepared.     The  picking  continues  so  late  that  it  is  impossible  to 

embody  the  entire  resiJts,  within  the  year. 

There  are  also  numerous  .influences  which  operate  to  modify  the  estunates 
wh^ch  are  from  time  to  time  published  in  the  different  commercial  ports,  so 
,that  they  are  extremely  contradictory.  Such,  too,  are  the  views  of  the 
planters  themselves  as  to  their  own  immediate  \-icinity,  and  the  aipount 
which  may  be  anticipated. 

We  have  w^atched  the  progress,  so  far  as  was  practicable,  and  availed 
.ourselves  of  §uch  means  as  were  in  our  power  to  get  the  proper,  informa- 
tion, and  h^ave  made  an  estimate  accordingly.  We  do  not  consider  ^it  advi- 
sable, however,  to  enter  into  details,  as  it  would  be  but  the  placing  on  our 
pages  varipus  extracts  from  the  public  journals  for  which  we  have  not 
room. 

The  two  principal  evils  to  wliich  it  is  subject,  are  the  woirmndmnfovara- 
ble  season.     Tiere  has  been  some  complaint  respecting  tlie  cotton  worm 
,'  in  the  early. part  of  the  season,  and  fears,  greater  perhaps  than  were  real- 
ized, were  expressed  as  to  its  effect /)n  the  coming  crop.     It  is  said  there 
ire  three  or  four  species  of  worms  which  pass  under  tliis  name. 

Two  of  them  are  ground  worms — one  a  graA-.  cut-worm,  and  tlie  other  a 
targe  black  and  yellow  striped  worm,  which  feeds  on  both  the  leaf  and  stem. 
AD  of  them,  however,  and  the  boll  worm  included,  ore  considered  as  not  to 
be  dreaded  in  comparison  witli  the  cotton  caterpillar  called  nociua  gossj/pii. 
The  amount  of  cotton  raised  by  all  the  other  states,  except  North  and 
South  Carolina,  Georgir.,  and  "Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  and  Ten- 
nessee, is  so  small  as  to  exercise  but  verj'  little  influence  on  the  crop. 
'  •fceginniag  'with'SoUth  C^olina,  i^t  wish  fiivt  to  correct  an  error  into 
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inrluch  we  have  been  led  by  some  fonaer  correspondent  respecting  the  cot- 
ton crop  of  this  state,  and  for  a  notice  of  which  we  are  indebted  to  the 
kindness  of  J.  H.  Davis,  corresponding  secretary  of  an  agricultural  society. 

He  ffiv:es  the  ^mortsof  the  last  crop  (1846)  at  330,000  bags,  or  about 
115,000,000  pounds.  " Some  of  this,*'  he  says,  "may  have  been  from  the 
states  of  North  Carolina  and  Georgia;  if  so,  the  amount  cannot  be  very 
great — not  greater  perhaps  than  our  domestic  consumption.*' 

On  reference  to  Uxe  census  returns,  which  were  but  61,000,000  lbs.,  we 
believe  this  estimate'of  his  .must  be  considered  too  hi^h;  but  we  place  it 
higher  than  ever  before.  Though  there  is  some  diversity  in  respect  to  the ' 
crop  of  1847,  as  compared  with  that  of  1846,  yet  it  is  believed  on  the 
whole  to  have  been  better.  Most  of  the  accounts  we  have,  so  consider  it. 
Some  fix  the  increase  as  high  as  fifty  per  cent.,  and  others  vary  from  ten 
per  cent,  and  more,  upwards.  The  drought  of  the  summer  of  1845  is  the 
reason  assigned.  Although  the  rains  in  the  early  part  of  the  season  in 
1847  proved  somewhat  injurious,  yet  the  weather  for  the  gathering  was 
most  favorable.  We  are  inclined  to  believe,  therefore,  that  the  crop  was 
fully  equal  to  that  of  1846,  as  above  given  by  an  intelligent  correspondent. 

The  information  given  of  the  cotton  crop  of  Georgia  and  Alabama,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  season,  and  even  during  me  month  of  September,  was  dis- 
couraging.^ 

Thus,  under  date  of  September  8th,  we  fiind  a  communication  in  the  Ala- 
bama Planter,  of  a  gentleman  who  speaks  of  having  travelled  oyer  a  large 
extent  of  country,  embracing  Dallas,  Lowndes,  Perry  and  Autauga  counties, 
and  who  says:  "With  the  exception  of  a  few  days  in  the  early  part  of 
August,  we  have  had  heavy  and  con^nued  rains,  up  to  this  time,  which  - 
have  done  considerable  injury  to  the  cotton  crop,  causing  an  overflow  att 
different  times  of  the.lovv  lancfc  adjacent  to  the  creeks,  and  the  cotton  plant 
to  grow  to  an  immense  weed.  The  lower  bolls,  shaded  by  the  thick  foliage 
above,  and  exempted  from  the  favorable  influence  of  a  hot  sup,  rot  and.faQ 
to  the  ground,,  omy  maturing  on  branches  exposed  to  the ,  air,  touched  oc 
casionally  by  ravs  of  the  sun.  The  high  lands  would  have  made  a  fair 
yield,  but  /or  the  appearance  of  the  poll  worm,  which  have  extended 
their  ravages  to  a  fearful  extent,  sparing  no  fields,  but  as  destructive  on  the  low 
prairie  swamp  and  cane  brake  lands  as  was  ever  known  by  any  of  out  old- 
est planters.*^  He  doses  this  letter  by  saying:  " In  view  then  of  the^eavy 
rains  of  the  season,  the  lateness  of  the  spnng^.the  backwardness  of  the  crop, 
the  destruction  caused  by  the  boll  worm,  the  great  deficiency  of  grown  bofis 
left  on  the  plant  to  mature,  who  can  doubt  but  that  the  receipts  at  Mobile 
will  show  another  short  crop,  perhaps  shorter  than  that  of  last  year.''  ^ 

Another  letter,  in  the  same  journal,  from  Georgia,  under  date  of  Septem- 
ber 24,  thus  speaks:  ^'  iThroughout  the  counties  of  Troup,  Harris^  Talbot, 
Muscogee,  Meriwether  and  Upson,  (six  of  the  largest  producing  counties 
in  the  state,^  the  heavy  rains  of  the  summer  caused  the  forms  to  drop  off, 
and,  since  tne  middle  of  August,  the  caterpillar  and  boll  worm  have  both 
commenced  a  struffsle  to  destroy  the  plant.'' 

In  October  and  ru)vember  the  prospecjt  bridbtened,  and  we  find,  in  the 
same  journal,  encoura^g  accounts.  Thus  it  is  said,  October  4th :  ^^  The 
weather  generally  contmues  highly  favorable  for  cotton,  and  we  doubt  not, 
that  under  the  mfluence  of  a  bright,  hot  sun,  the  bolls  are  rapidly  maf>Rng 
and  opening.  Yet  we  cannot  flatter  ourselves  that  the  yield  will  bv-  any 
tiling  like  an  average  crop." 

% 
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Agab,  October  25:  "The  weather  cohtinties  highly  fkvorablc  for  cot- 
ibh^  and  We  hear  from  all  sections  increased  esthnates  of  the  receipts  at  this 
p6rt,"  (Mobile.) 

*<  We  are  satisfied,  ourselves,  that  the  Mobile  crop  wiD  o^siderably  ex- 
ceed the  estimates  made  a  month  ago,  still  not  to  the  extent  fixed  by  many.*' 

In  the  same  journal,  November  15,  we  find  the  following:  "The  Marion 
Review  says,  it  is  now  the  fourth  of  November,  and  there  has  been  no  frost 
sufficietit  to  kill  vegetation.  This  is  exerting  a  most  favorable  influence  on 
the  cotton  crop,  in  maturing  what  the  planters'  call  the  top  cropj  and  en- 
abling them  to  save  their  staple  free  from  trash  and  unsoilea  by  rains. 
Should  this  weather  continue  much  longer,  the  yield  i^  Perry 'will  not  fall 
viery  short  6f  an  average  one.*'  The  receipts  at  the  port  of  Mobile,  up  to 
the  31st  of  December,  1847,  exceeded  those  of  the  previous  year  (1846,) 
17,432  bales,  which  would  seem  to  indicate  tliat  the  crop  was  equal,  if  not 
superior  to  that  of  the  former  jrear.  We  be^eve,  therefore,  that  these 
states  win  be  found'  to  furnish  their  full  *  supply  of  the  whole  cotton  crop,  as 
(here  seems  to  have  been  more  planted  than  before.  ^ 

The  croDs  of  Mississippi  and  Louisiana  seem  also  to  have  suffered  some 
©f  the  evus  which  have  already  been  mentioned  in  respect  to  Georgia 
and.  Alabama.  A  correspondent  of  an  '  agricultural  journal,  speaking 
of  these  states,  remarks:  "If  the  boll  and  army  worm  had  not 
Oj^erated,  the  south-western  crop  would  have  been  the  greatest  ever 
jlsftdfe.'^  He  places  the  whole  crop  at  2,^00,000  bales,  and  says  that  -the 
tinland  will  be  short,  but  that  grown  on  the  bottom'  lands  good.  Under 
date  of  October  24th,  we  find  it  stated:  "Except  one  rain  there  has  been  no 
fo'ss  of  cotton  or  time,  and  far  more  up  to  date  than  for  some  few  years. 
W^have  hot  'bad  one  for  twenty- siic  dap,  from  the  22d  of  September  to 
iiSd  of  October.**  Thus  for  the  crop  shows  better.  In  November,  also,  it 
is  stated :  "Except  the  falls  of  1830  and  1839,  I  do  not  remember  so  good 
k  bne  as  the  present.  I  have  not  lost  three  days  since  I  be^^  to  pick.** 
iThe'auAbr  comphsuns  of  much  cotton  beiAg  wasted  in  the  wilds.  M.  W. 
thilllps,  Esq.^  in  a  letter  to  this  ofiice,  fixes  the  Mississippi  crop  at  a  fair 
ihare  of  1,15'0,000  bales,  which  he  estimates  for  the  receipts  at  New  Or- 
Heans.  It  vtoiAd  appear  that  Mississippi  grows  full  half,  and  probably  more 
Aan  the  whole  receipts  at  New  Orleans. 

T%e  cotton  crop  of  Louisiana  appears  to  have  been  a  good  one,  much 
tetter  than  in  1846,  which  was  much  injured  by  the  caterpillar  and  army 
'^^i/rtja,  and  fully  eoual,  probably  somewhat  better,  than  that  of  1845.  Those 
Wf  Tennessee  and  Florida  are  also  believed  to  have  been  fully  equal  to  the 
average  cr6p.  It  would  appeiif,  if  We  may  judge  fi-om  the  receipts  at  New 
GHeii^s  ix^  to  the  close  of  the  year  1847,  that  it  was  fuDy  equal  probably  to 
'that  of  1846. 

"We  are  incllncid  to  place  the  crop,  firom  the  best  information  we  can 
•jpither,'at  about  2,250,000  bales,  at  least  we  should  judffe  that  it  must 
iVtfrs^e  two  faifflion  two  hundred  thousand,  the  estimate  of  one  of  our  cor- 
respondents. Some  place  it  much  lower,. and  others,  again,  set  it  at  two 
milnon  three  huiidred  and  fifty  thousand  bales,  or  even  still  higher.  The 
fkct  must  be  taken  into  consideration  that  more  than  usual  has  been  planted, 
ttie  weather  for  gathering  has  been  ttiost  favorable,  and  the  state  of  the  mar- 
ket has  been  such  as  not  yet  to  call  intp  the  shipping  ports  in  all  cases  the 
due  proportion  of  the  crop. 

Various  species  of  cotton  have  been  mentioned  iij  the  papers  as  prom. 
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isi&g  advantages  to  the  cotton  grower.  Amone  those  which^  makes  the 
most  pretensions  is  Ibe  mastodon  cotton,  Tehich  wmle  it  is  extolled  hy  some, 
is  as  much^depreciated  by  others.  ^  l^eiiiaps  experiments  sufficientij  exten- 
sive have  not  oeen  made>  through  a  course  of  years,  so  as  to  determine  its 
vahieas  compared*  with  other  kinds.  The  principal  introducer  of  it,  pom- 
plains  that  many  persons  have  been  imposed  upon  by  an  imitation,  ami  have 
imuid  it  worthless.  He  claims  that  &e  produce  is  larger,  that  it  aho  affords 
a  finer  staple,  and  thus  is  much  more  remunerative  than  other  kinds.  The 
controversy  on  the  subject  may  be  found  in  the  various  agricultural  papers 
which  treat  of  soudiem  products. 

The  seed  of  the  cotton  has  been  often  recommended  as  valuable  for  the 
purposes  of  oil,  and  also  for  manure.  It  is  said,  that  thirty  poimds  of  cot- 
ton wiU  give  one  bushel  of  seed,  from  which  may  be  obtained  two  quarts  of 
oil  good  for  burning.  As  a  manure,  also,  it  is  stated  to  be  pecuharly  val- 
uable for  the  cottoncrop. 

The  attempts  of  the  English  to  raise  a  competition  of.  cotton  grown  in 
IncGa,  has  hitherto  been  unsuccessful.  There  seems  some  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  cotton  may  yet  be  cultivated  in  Turkey,  and  possibly  in  some 
parts  of  Africa;  but  many  years  must  elapse,  even  should  these  attempts  be 
successful  before  any  competition  can  be  feared  from  these  parts  of  the 
world  to  our  own  cotton  growing  states. 

The  cultivation  will  doubtless  increase  in  Texas  and  Mexico,  should  the 
latter  country  at  last  begin  to  experience  the  gr'eater  influences  of  industrious 
efforts  whidh  may  devefope  her  agricultural  and  other  resources 

RICE. 

The  amount  of  this  crop  is  determined  principally  by  the^  success  or  fail- 
ure of  its  growth  in  South  Carolina. 

The  history  of  its  progress  has  been  furnished  us  by  an  intelligent  planter 
who  devotes  his  attention  to  this  business.  He  remarks  "the jnonth  of 
April  to  the  15th  of  May  is  the  season  for  planting.  The  montiily  tides 
were  unusually  high  this  year.  The  months  of  June,  July,  August,  to  the 
15th  of  September,  were  excessively  rainy;  the  corresponding  months. in 
1845  were  excessively  dry,  the  woods  were  on  fire  in  July  and  August. 
From  the  middle  of  September  to  20th  of  November,  there  was  but  one  rain 
of  ^ny .  consequence.  The  barometer  showed  unusually  little  variation 
d^roushout,  ranging  well  up  generally,  and  more  recently  very  hi^.  In 
AugtSt  flie  planters  on  the  long  rivers  were  visited  bv  a  freshet  which  sen- 
ttbfy  diminished  the  cirops.  The  crop  of  1846  was  about  112,000  barrels; 
ft  was  diminished  by  drought  and  the  effect  of  salt  water."  The  crop  of 
1947  he  puts  as  about  130,000  barrels  allowing  600  lbs.  nett  to  a  barrel, 
it  being  slightly  lessened  by  the  August  freshet. 

Individttab  suffered  severely  but  the  general  average  was  made  up  by  4e 
heavy  crops  below. 

The  crop  of  1846  was  about  146,000  barrels.  It  is  generally  harvested 
in  the  n^onth  bf  September. 

Thi  prop  of  1847  therefoVe  was  probably  sbme  per  cent,  more  than  that 
of  1845.*  This  we  believe  al^o  was  the  case  in  the  other  states  where  diis 
product  is  grown,  and  have  fixed  it  accordingly.  , 

Apong  the  varieties  of  rice  is  the  gold  seed  rice,  so  called  from  its  bright 
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yellow  cdor/  Of  this  there  are  two  sizes, — the  long  grain  which  was  in- 
troduced a  few  years  since^  and  which  has  since  been  cuhiyated  with  ^preat 
success^  and  the  old  fashioned  common  sized  small  grain  rice-— the  differ- 
ence is  in  the  length  of  the  grain^  not  in  its  breadth.  The  new  seed  was 
tried  by  some  planters  but  unsuccessfully,  owing  to  the  want  of  attention  to 
it.  Seve^d  experiments  were  tried  to  determine  the  truth  respecting  U  as 
follows:  / 

In  1845,  Col.  Ward  (the  introducer  of  this  varietjr)  had  a  field  'if  IS 
^cres  sown  equally  with  the  long  grain  and  the  other  kind  in  alternate  ^/rh. 
They  were  treated  also  exactly  slike  whilst  growing;  when  ripe  ei/ih  irf 
them  was  harvested}  threshed  and  cleaned  separately,  and  the  res^  1^  ras 
as/oUows: 

No.  1.  Rough  Rice,        Clean  Rice.  Small  Rice.  -  Flour^, 

Long  grain  376  bushels  =n=  10,754  lbs.  =  $404.67  4-  V/  bush,  n  bush. 
Smdl  grain    348    "       =  10,767  «    =    404.56  +  V/    "      33    « 

,  Again  in  1846,  Dr.  E.  T.  Hewitt  planted  a  field  of  25  acres,  so\  ihg  each. 
be4  alternately  as  in  the  former  experiment  They  were  heated  >  *ike,  har- 
vested, threshed  and  cleaned  separately,  and  their  results  are  thu/  ^ven: 

No.  2.         Rough  Rice.        Clean  Rice.  Small  Ri(  .    Flour, 

Long  grain  392  bushels  =12,099  lbs.  nett  =  $547.62  -f  4H  404^  bush. 
SmaD  grain  381     "        =11,065    "     "    =  $493.96  +  5^ -^   37      « 

The  cultivation  of  rice  in  Alabama  especially  in  the  marsi  lands  near 
Mobile  bay  are  highly  recommended  in  the  Alabama  Planter.  The  writer 
of  the  article  on  this  subject  says  that  the  lands  there  possess  he  essential 
things  which  are  requisite  for  its  success,  richness  and  capal  Jity  of  being 
made  dry  or  irrigated  on  account  of  its  being  level,  and  that  in  every  respect 
th^  possess  advantages  equal  to  any  in  the  United  States  for  the  purpose. 

The  introduction  of  rice  in  this  country  is  said  to  have  been  owing  to 
one  of  those  trivial  occurrences  which  often  exert  a  powerful  influence  on 
a  nation's  prosperity.  It  is  stated  that  in  the  year  1695,  a  brig  from  Ma 
dagascar,  touching  at  Charleston  on  her  way  to  England,  anchored  off  Sul- 
livan's Island.  The  captain  invited  Landgrave  Smith  on  board  and  pre- 
sented to  him  a  bag  of  seed  rice,  with  information  of  its  growth  in  the  east, 
and  its  excellence  lor  food  and  its  amazing  increase.  The  governor  divid* 
ed  it  amon^  his  friends,  who  made  experiments  with  it,  which  fully  answer-' 
ed  expectation,  and  from  this  small  beginning  arose  one  of  the  great  staple 
articles  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia. 

The  mode  of  irrigation  of  rice  in  China  is  thus  described  in  Fortmje's 
China,  a  work  which  contains  many  interesti^  particulars  relating  to  Chi- 
nese agriculture: 

^^LrrigaHan  in  China. — Rice  is  grown  on  the  lower  terrace  ground;  and 
.•»  stream  of  water  is  always  led  from  some  ravine  and  made  to  flow -across  ^ 
the  5vles  of  the  hills,  until  it  reaches  the  highest  tcn;?ice,  into  which  it  flows, 
and  floods  the  whole  of  the  level  space.  When  the  water  rises  three  or 
four  inches  in  height,  which  is  suflEicientlv  high  for  the  rice,  it  finds  vent  at 
an  opening  made  for  the  ijuipose  in  the  bank,  through  which  it  flows  into  * 
the  terrace  below,  which  it  floods  in  the  same  manner,  and  soon  to  the  low- 
est.    In  this  way  the  whole  of  the  rice  terraces  arc  kept  flooded  contboit-Iyy 
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'  iMilii  tW  stallb  of  th«  ero^aMimi^a  yett^#  r^ehitlg  buei^  trii^n^Hw  Mfter 
•reiqg  no  longer  reqttir«d,  is  twned  liack  into  iili  natural  channel,  orled  t<>  a 
different  part  of  the  hill  for  the"  nouriflhni^irt  of  othei"  cnops.  ^  Theism  mnun- 

;  <tnn»  slmams  whic^  abound  in  all  p^ais  of  th"^  hilly  jMslrictB,  m«  of  the 
ffrealest  impoitanoe  to  the  fanner;  and  as  th^  generally  spririg  from  a  high 

'  devation  in  the  ravines,  they  can  be  condncted  at  pleasure  iver  all  ^e 

^  lower  parts  of  the  hills.  No  operation'  in  agrieultane  gives  him  and  his 
tibeiers  more  pleasure  than  leading  these  streams  of  water  from  one  place 

\  to  another^  and  making  them  subsefVient  to  their  purposes.  In  my  travels 
in  Ae  eoMtiy  the  inhabitants  often  called  my  attention  to  this  branch  of 

*  their  operations;  and  I  pleased  them  much  -wnen  I  expressed  my  admira- 
tion at  the  skill  vrith  which  they  executed  it.     The  practice  is  not  confined 

-  to  the  paddy-^elds;  for  I  remember  once,  when  sup^ntending  the  planting 
of  some  large  trees  and  shrubs  in  fhe  garden  of  Messrs.  Dent  and  Co.,  in 
fioafg-Kong,  after  I  had  given  them  a  large  supply  of  water  at  thrtime 

^  they  were  put  into  the  ground,  I  des&ed  the  gardener  to  repeat  the-dose  next 

-  morning.      Bttt  on   the  fb!l6wing  day,  vi^hen  I  returned  to  the  spot,  I 

-  wfts  surprised  to*  find  a  littie  stream  divided  into  many  branches,  and 
meandering  among  the  roots  of  the  newly  planted  trees.     As  there  was  no 

*  sti««im  ^re  befcire,  I  went  to  examine  its  source,  and  found  that  it  had 
been  led  from  aneighboribg  ravine — ^a ^^irkmofe easy  than cairyiftg fe'lai^ge 
supply  of  water  in  buckets,  at  the  same  time  more  effectual." 

Meritionr  was  made  in  one  of  the  former  reports  of  this  office,  respecting  a 
'  -species  of  rice  which  is  found  in  the  north-western  paits  of  the  United  States. 

-  Since  then  it  has  been  ftirther  hoticed  as  abundant  in  the  Miftriesota  Terri- 
tory. Gen*  Verplanck,  late  Commissioner  to  (he  Chippewa  Indian^,  pro- 
nounces it  better  than  southern  rite.  The  kernels  are  larger  and  its  flavor 
is  better;  for  when  boiled  and  stewed,  and  left  to  cool,  it  forms /a  consistent' 

*  mass  like  good  wheat  bread,  and  more  nutritious.      It  is  stated  that  very 
gretit  quantities  grow  on  all  the  lakes  in  this  northern  country.    The  outlets 
and  bays  are  fiU«l  with  it.     It  ripens  in  the  month  of  August,  arid  is  ttie 
main  reliance  of  the  Indians,  during  the  Winter  months,  for  their  kcts-  ^ 
tenance.      Froija  this  account  it  would  seem  that  it  might  be  an  article 

'  worthy  of  attention,  and  that  possibly  it  may  become  known  and  used 

in  the  more  eastern  states. 

'   Somesilccessftil  effortis  have  been  made  i^cenlly  in  Prance,  to  cultivate 
'  rice;  but  the  experknents  have  not  as  yet  been  made  on  a  sufcciendy  exten- 

sivescale  to  warrant  any  conclusions  as  to  the  probability  of  its  exercising 

-  -tiny  important  bearing  On  the  question  of  subsistence  which  is  so  e'arjiestly 
agitated  in  that  country. 

SILK. 

WithTespect  to  this  attidiB,^we  are  much  at  a  loss  what  to  say.    We  be- 

'  liev^  it  is  tmdoubtedly  on  the  increajse  in  many  of  our  states,  and  especially 

Sf 'the  Kew  England  states,  in  Kew  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  somewhat 

more  attended  io  in  certain  of  the  western  and  southern  states.     But  the 

-extent  of  its  cultivation  is  as  y^  so  small  compared  4o  many  othCT  crops, 

"'  thlit  It  i^  extremely  difficult  to  form  any  estimates  respecting  it.    The  cfTorls 

which  are  made  by  Yvur  silk  growers  in  this  country  to  atlam  imjreaj^ed  per- 

"  ^'oh,  lire^  dncouragirtgiy  successfid.-    Some  of  the  Articles  eidubit^d  ai  the 

t'»tftf^Ai>§  andla  the  roolns  of  various  agricultnrat  societies,  do  gre^t  crwUt 
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liO/lboae  wka  have  fUrokbcd  «he»L    The  ■ft>imfiK4nw  ci  &brief  «f .  4(mm 
l»Mi,  hHB  sbown  wliat  wg^  b^  doae  were  tlbe  eo/mfm  cf  our  fuNf^ 
OBoe  ^uni<d  in  a  higher  decree  towards  thi«  pi^t 

tAddUiona}  inf^^trmatipa  has  likewise  been  ipubU^hed*  Sone  mUn^^ng 
^d  valuable  Ueatises  from  4he  French  have  been  tranalato}>  indudyig  «^e 
from  the  Chuieae,  giving  an  account  of  their  oMitbod  of  managing  their 
vrofms.  The  gceiBit  points  to  be  ajuned  at  ^moiig  ns^^em  to^  to  o<9i- 
vince  the  pepple  that  it  is  a  business  which  wiU  remunera(te  for  the  ftineind 
tro^Ie  aQd  expense  of  attendbg  to  it  For  this  purpose  it  is'  neoessary 
that  ^  trees  best  adapted  to  the  climate  and  soil  of  the  particular  section 
of  pountiy  should  be  selected.  One  great  error  which  hats  been  committed 
prpbably  has  been  using  the  «ame  species  of  mulberry  for  all  the  yarioius 
sections  of  the  OQUptry,  The  morus  nudticattlis  was  thus  tried,  and  in  con- 
seqi^nce  of  not  being  al^le  to  stand  the  severity  of  the  northern  winters, 
Wfis  discredited,  and  not  merely  so,'  but  likewise  by  its  failure  pcoduceA  a 
reaction  against  the  business.  There  was  not  enough  of  sober  and  oopl^ 
siderate  management  among  its  advocates,  and  in  consequence  of  thcidis- 
appointment  of  a  spirit  of  exci^  speculation,  the  whole  business  was  pro- 
nounced chimerical.  But  there  was  gre^  want  of  discriminatiott  in  the 
H^tterance  of  this  verdict.  Though  the  morus  multicaulis  may  not  succeed 
amid  the  frosts  and  snows  of  the  north,  it  may  do  so  in  the  more  geniai 
climate  of  the  south,  and  some  other  hardier  variety  may  do  for  the  north. 
Because,  too,  men  have  injudiciously  urged  on  their  speculations  and  became 
loseis,  it  by  no  means  proves  that  a  more  rational  method  of  aiming  at  its 
cultivation  m^t  not  uJtimatelv  be  crowned  with  complete  success.  In- 
deed, from  the  experiments  which  have  been  made  in  such  ^manner,  we 
can  augur  the  most  undoubted  encouragement. 

AnoSier  point  of  importance  is  the  sdection  of -the  right  kind  of  wor^i^ 
We  have  heretofore,  in  our  former  reports,  fumi6|ied  extracts  from  thope 
periodics^s  which  are  most  devoted  to  tliis  subject,  and  from  a  variety  of 
woiks  which  contain  information  relative  to  the  characteristics  of  the  diflerent 
species  which  are  employed. 

Manv  of  the  questions  which  have  been  raised  respecting  the  best 
methoos  of  feeding  have  been  decided,  and  with  a  litUe  attention  to  the 
best  sources  of  information  scarcely  any  one  can  be  at  a  loss  on  th|B  subject ' 
The  New  York  Farmer  and  MechanicAias  had  its  columns  suppUed  with 
much  valuable  original  and  selected  matter  on  this  topic,  by  that  practic^al 
silk-cultur^t,  Mr.  Van  Ejpps,  who  has  devoted  much  time  and  attention  io 
all  the  particulars  which  fall  within  the  cognizance  of  this  important  busi- 
ness. We  do  not  propose  to  repeat  .any  of  the  former  detsiils  on  this  subject 
All  that  will  be  necessary  will  be  simply  to  add  any  thing  that  may  seem 
more  new  and  important. 

A  great  difficulty  in  raising  silk  worms  has  been  the  prevalance  of  the 
disease  called  the  muscardine.  To  remedy  this  evil,  the  attentifln  of  many 
has  been  directed.  An  interesti|ig  course  of  experiments  in  reference  to  it,  . 
has  been  published  in  the  Journal  d'Agriculture  Pratique  et  de  J^rdinage. 
The  views  taken  there  by  Guerin  Meneville  are  the  following  : 
*  1.  The  muscardine  is  a  contagious  disease  produced  in  silk  woima  and 
Other  insects  by  the  vegetation  of  a  cryptogamous  plant  of  the..cl%8S  of 
moulds  discovered  by  Bassi,  and  named  Mrytii  bassunma. 

2.  This  plant  cannot  develope  itself  in  ihe  body  of  Uviqg  inpiects  which 
are  very  sound  and  vigorous.     It  is  propagated  by  its  grams  or  iqM^nilet, 
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^.F^kli,  juce^qpofotcd  on  other  silk  yrorm  or  other  insecti?  hy  immedjiaie  con- 

.(^  pr  W  ^^  of  the  w. 

3^.w!^.tbe$e|rrams  fall  ^n  a  ^ilk  worm  they  are  probably  absprbed  by 
tb^  p0re8  of  it&^kin  or  by  its  organ  of  respiration,  and  thus  penetrate  into 
4he  oa4y-  The  germination  or  incubation  of  those  grains  is  much  more 
rapid  than  the  fp^wth  of  the  ailk  worm.  Thus  for  example,  six  or  eight 
4i^iuresiAcirat  in  the  fifl^  stage,  to  prpduce  death  in  wormi^  yrhich  are- 
vortflSciitty  infected. 

4.  ^In  the  move  osdinary  ca^s^  twenty  to  twenty-four  hours  after  its 
AmAy  the  worm  has  a  rosy  tint  more  or  less  intense  and  becomes  more  and 
more  hard.  In  twenty-four  hours  more,  following  the  temperature,  it  b^ins 
4o  whflben  slididy  by  the  first  shootmg  jEbrth  pf  (he  cryptogamous  piant. 

5.  From  £i8  point  of  time,  the  bmpches  of  the  fingers  rapidly  increases 
and  die. silk  worn  become^more  and  more  white.  The  plant  flowers,  if 
we  mMj  oaU  it  so,  and  at  the  hundredth  hour  it  is  in  full  fructification.  The 
qporules  detach  themselves  on  the  slightest  touch,  or  at  the  least  breath; 
•tbm  it  is  only  that  the^imcm  whitens  the  .fingers  like  chalk. 

6.  These  grams  or.  sporules  are  so  smaU,  the  dianieter  of  fire  of  them 
only  fills  the  hundredth  part  of  a'^miUimetre;  they  are  spherical  and  as  whke 

^as'sn^Wj  rise  in  the  air  like  an  impalpable  powder,  or  better  like  a  light 
smoke  scatcety  visiUe.  < 

7.  The  worms  on  which  the  mtisoardine  seed  is  blown,  present  no  sign 
of  the  disease;  ther  eat  with  the  same  ea^mess  and  die  suddenly  without 
bdn^  wasfed  or  discolored^    The  same  is  the  case  when  they  are  inocu- 

8.  If  a  Worm  of  the  fourth  or  fifth  stagie  is  inoculated  with  the  fat  of  a 

sardine,  but  which  presents  no  whitened  vege- 
t  suddenly  dies,  according  to  our  experience  in 
t  is  indeed  a  plantation  of  vegetaU^  shoots, 
her  diseases  do^ot  die  from  the  muscardine 
thrown  on  them.  In  this  case  it  seems  to  be 
I,  and  when  they  yield  to  their  disease  they^  re* 
me  putrefied. 

seems  to  follow  that  the  rouscardine,  as  has 

ng  to  the  bad  state  of  the  frames  or  to  a  great 

is  disease  consequently  has  n6  analogy  with 

fus  or  epidemic  maladies,  of  which  the  cause  is 

,  least  it  results  from  parasites  as  wtui  suspected 

nnceus. 

^  causes  to  which  are  so-  readily  attributed  aD 
no  other  part  in  the  production  of  the  muscar- 
i  in  analogous  diseases.  We  cannot  therefore 
ific  explanation. 

iscardme,  do  not  communicate  the  disease  to 
e  vegetable  substance  which  covers  them  and 
is  only  in  the  germ  (50  to  55  hours  after  the 
communicate  tl^  disease  with  great  energy. 
\fie  that  the  worms  dead  from  the  mufcwiine 
le  sttbstanos  y^it  in  the  germ,  rapidly  jdry  up. 
in  and  yii^ld  its  se^d.  The  worm  remains  <hy 
biten  (he  fillers  md  cani^et  communjicate  wo 

12 
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14.  It  is  veiy  probable  that  Ihc  seed  Of  the  muscarine  fe 'preserritllii 
the  frames  infected,  even  in  those  whjkli  are  best  kept,  by  the  worms  ^fdh 
die  after  they  have  mounted  on  the  twigs.  In  cocooning  wheri  the  coooons 
are  carried  awc^y,  those  which  are  whitened  of  which  the  seed  has  had  fitrie 
to  ripen  and  which  remain  resting  on  the  twigs,  disperee  a  cloud  of  poWder 
or  sportiles,  which  preserv^e  the  principle  of  4he  evil  for  next  year. 

15.  To  a  similar  cause  maybe  attributed  the  infection  of  whole  tiMiiges 
and  countries.  As  eveiy  one  throws  the  twigs  from  the  frames  out  of  the 
windows,  sweeps  the  infected  chamber,  and  raises  a  duet,  it  ia  certain  that 
numerous  seeds  of  the  fungus  are  borne  away  by  fhe  winds  and  traimiiit 
the  disease  to  great  distances.  ^ 

16.  Moisture  in  the  cocooneries  incfease  the  chanc-es  of  infection  in  fenc- 
ing the  flower,  and  especially  the  fructification  of  tlie  botryticL 

IT.  If  we  talce  into  the  midst  of  a  cQcoonery  (infected)  wonKis  raiBed  till 
tlii)  fiAh  stage  in  a  healthy  place,  those  worms  begin  by  presonCing  instaiioes 
^f  muscardine  at  the  end  of  seven  or  eight  days. 

IS.  If  we  take  worms  from  an  infected  cocooaerv  io  tmtisfer  them  into  a 
cocoanery  which  has  never  had  the  muscardhfie,  thia  dtacease  wilt  not  be 
stopped,  but  the  mortality  continues  always  increasing.  *  •  •  • 

We  believe  that  the  muscardine  might  well  be  a  sponlaneous  au8i#iice, 
or  that  it  is  not  produced  solely  by  the  want  of  care  in  training  them;  that 
it  is  not  given  to  the  worms*  by  the  nMs^kiiness  of  their  litter,  by  the  irccu- 
tnulation  of  the  wonms  by  want  of  air  in  the  c#coons,  &^.  It  is  on  the 
-  contrary  sown  on  the  silk  worm  in  the  oour^lc^  where  the  culture  of  tbfit 
insect  is  carried  on,  on  a  large  scale ;  just  like  other  diseases  which  appear  in 
Gountrie0  where  they  have  DQt^beeii  known,  whe^e  certain  vegetabtea  are  , 
cultivated  in  proportions  that  are  eoiitrary  to  the  view  of  primitive  nature. 

We  by  no  means  would  imply  /that  the  waut  of  care  respectinig;  bealtii, 

cleanliness  and  ventilation  of  ^e  cocooneries  are  tilings  indifferent ;  but  we 

.  think  ^ihat  these  ill-suited  conditions,  that  give  to  silk  worms  many  other 

'  very  disastrpug  diseases,  have  not  any  inf  uence  on  the  invasion  of  tlie  n^us* 

.  cardine;  or  tliat  if  they  have  any  such,  it  is  simply  tp  increase  its  ravagwi, 

in  preserving  in  the  frame  the  dead  individuals  which  soon  furnish  seed  capa- 

;  ble  of  infecting  the  worms  wbich  have  escaped  up  to  the  moment  of  the 

attacks  of  the  epidemic. 

Much  is  to  be  done  doubtless  to  attain  the  end  proposed,  of  finding  means 
of  preserving  our  frames  from  this  plague.  Among  the  means  of  preven- 
tion recoimnended  we  notice  burning  liquid  tar  morning  and  evening  in 
the  room  where  the  cocoonery  is  infected.  ,  During  storms  burn  it  c6n- 
stantly. 

As  a  cure — one  gramme  of  fluid  chloride  of  lime,  carbonate  of  soda. 
.   twelve  grarnmes,  calcined  alum  sixteen  grammes,  in  five  litres  of  water,  is 
a  receipt  said  to  be  excellent  for  the  purpose. 

The  disease  above  incntioned  does  not  seem  to  have  prevailed  so  greatly 
r   '  )t  seem  amiss  to  know  how 

iture  and  the  means  of  pte- 

1  the  culture  of  sfflc  w'orms 

tx  did  our  room  allow.    We 

;'  id  which  a  very  compa^nt 

clear  and  bimplfe,  y*t  p^ac- 
valuAble  irrfbrhiatiott.  •  • '  'Wo 
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-may)  lioweverj  subjoin  some  papers  relating  to  the  silk  culture  should 
our  space  allow. 

The  Chinese  mode  of  managing  silk  worms,  their  varieties,  as  also 
of  the  mulberry,  with  the  peculiar  varieties  of  each,  may  likewise  be  found 
described  in  a  volume  of  M.  Julien;  portions  or  rather  a  summaiy  of  which 
may  be  found  in  the  New  York  Farmer  and  Mechanic.  We  should  at 
once  transfer  some  of  these  articles  to  our  pages  but  for  fear  that  our  limited 
space  will  not  allow  of  it,  we  can  therefore  only  recommend  it  as  contain-, 
ingmncli  that  is  both  valuable  and  interestii^. 

To  show  the  progress  of  the  pvodQction  of  this  article  in  England — it 
j»  sakl  to  be  a  well  known  fact  that  a  pair  of  silk  stockings  presented  to 
Queen  Elizabeth  was  woith  their  weight  in  gold.  Now,  however,  Mr. 
McCuiloch  estimates  the  consumption  of  silk  stockings  and  gloves,  simply, 
amnually,  to  be  jB2,500,000^  equal  to  10  or  $12,000,000. 

lo  forming  our  estimates  of  the  crop  for  1847,  we  have  gone  back  to  the. 
census  Vetums,  and  have  corrected  them  by  that  basis.  We  have  somewhat 
reduced  the  aggregate,  though  we  believe  there  has  been  some  increase  nett, 
we  think  the  estimate  of  1845  may  have  been  too  high. 

SUGAR. 

This  is  a  crop  which,  so  far  as  regards  that  made  from  the  cane,  is  almost 
confined  to  Louisiana,  and  hence  it  might  seem  an  easy  matter  to  form  an 
estimate  of  the  amount,  and  it  would  be  so,  were  the  result  known  early 
epough  to  be  embraced  in  our  report. .  But  the  process  of  manufacture  is^ 
going  on  dming  the  last  month  we  are  forming  our  estimates,  and  the  entire 
results  are  not  reached  till  after  our  estimates  have  been  made.     We  think> 

ion  we  have  been  able  to  gather,  that  the 
the  product  is  large.  The  New  Orleans 
^  the  crop  of  sugar  m  Louisiana,  it  is  esti- 
11  exceed  the  crop  of  last  year  by  at  least 
Is.  The  quimtity  of  molasses  of  this  crop, 
gar  as  comparea  with  the  product  of  last 
favorableness  of  the  weather,  &e  extensive 
fullness  of  the  cane,  throughout  the  state, 
of  the  produce  of  the  season.  The  crop  of 
out  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand  hogs- 
•ty  thousand,"  it  is  stated,  "  is  an  estimate 
which  no  one  regards  as  extravagant.     At  tiie  rate  of  fifty  dollars  per  hogs* 

jvelve  million  dollars,  the  value  of  a  smgle 
in  this  state." 

lowever,  but  fourteen  in  which  sugar  is  a 
deducting  about  two  millions  for  the  value 
there  are  fourteen  parishes  which  produce 
ar. — The  fact  is  also  noticed  that  the  idea 
red  that  sugar  could  only  be  produced  on 
as  been  tried,  and  most  successfully,  on  the 
ige  and  above  Bay^u  Sara,  and  still  higher 
;e  increase  of  the  sugar  crop,  among  other 
e  improvements  which  have  been  made  in 

also,  in  Georgia,  Alabama  and  Florida,  it 
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turning  somewhat  more  towards  su^  as  a  product  that  may  be  ci^tm^ted 
to  greater  exteot  in^those  states.  Texas  will,  however,  eventually  Vc  the 
greatest  rival  of  Liouisiana  in  the  cultivation. 

A  variety  of  interesting  particulars  respecting  the  cultivation  and  manu- 
facture of  sugar  might  be  quoted,  but  as  there  is  not  space  to  do  them  any 
justice,  we  would  refer  to  De  Bow's  Commercial  Review  ^s  contaix^g 
many  things  on  this  ^^ject  worthy  of  perusal.  The  Decei^r  number  £^ 
1847  is  peculiarly  valuably  for  this  puipose. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  the  kbt  report  (1845,)  contained  a  letter  from 
J.  Balestier,  Esq.,  U.  S.^  Consul  at  Singapore,  giving  an  account  of  the 
Chiirase  mode  of  cultivating  sugar.  Since  that  time  a  letter  has  been  t%^ 
ceived  from  the  same  gentleman,  in  whidi,  alluding  to  the  former  one^  he 
€ays:  ^^Since  communicating  to  yoU  the  Chinese  mode  of  forcing  the  de- 
velopment of  sugar  cane  plants, -by  close  packing  in  a  pit,  as  fbrmeriy  de* 
flcribed  in  my  communication,  it  has  often  appeared  to  me  to  be  pasticu- 
larly  well  adapted  to  t^e  circumstances  of  Louisiana,  where,  owing  to  the 
climate,  the  planting  of  the  cane  is  late,  in  consequence  of  which  it  scaEfociy 
comes  to  maturity  when  the  approach  of  the  cold  season  obliges  it  to  M 
cut.  By  the  Chinese  mode,  would  it  not  be  practicable  to  pack  the  plants  in 
Ihe  manner  indicated  in  the  autumn,  and  then  keep  them  covered  over,  un- 
.exposed  to  the  frost  through  the  winter,  during  the  period  of  which  they 
w§uld  slowly  vegetate,  ana  in  the  spring  be  found  ready  for  planting,  aa- 
vanced  at  least  one  month  over  other  plants  not  so  treated ;  the  effect  of 
which  would  be  to  give  the  c^ne  more  ripening  ?  If  this  mode  is  not  already 
in  practice,  it  would  certainly  do  no  harm  to  bring  it  before  the  public.** 

The  suggestions  seem  to  be  worthy  of  attention,  and  it  might  be  well  fbt 
our  sugar  planters,  if  they  have  not  clone  so,  to  make  the  experiment.  Poa- 
:flibly  much  benefit  might  result  from  the  course  recommended. 

The  steady  advance  in  improvement  of  Louisiana,  affords  encouragement 
4o  believe,  that  the  time  may  not  Jbe  far  distant,  when  this  state,  aided  by 
tlorida  and  Texas,  will  be  able  to  furnish  enough  to.  meet  all  the  deman(£i 
tor  consumption  of  this  article  in  the  United  States.  This  would  be  a  very 
ilesirable  consummation,  not  merely  on  account  of  the  growing  prosperity 
of  this  state,  but  as  occasioning  still  increased  eicph^nge  of  products  from 
other  states. 

The  following  we  take  from  the  New  Orleans  Price  Current,  of  Sej^- 
iemVr  1, 1847,  as  the  amoimt  of  the  crops  of  this  state  for  many  year« 
4>ast  •  —  ^ 

O  >p  of  1828 r 88,000  hhds. 

"        1889 48,000  « 

«        1832 T0,000  *< 

1833. , T6,000  * 

"        1834 100,000  " 

"        1835 3Q,000  « 

«        1836 70,000  " 

^-        1837 66,000  « 

*'        1838 .• 70,000  •* 

«        1839. 115,000  " 

"        1840 : 87,000  ♦* 

**        1841 90,000  * 

''       1 842 .^. ; ....  1 40,098  ** 
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Otopof  18*3 V 100,000  hhds    ' 

1844 , 300,000    " 

"       1845.... , 186,000    <' 

"       1846 200,000    " 

We  add  1847 240,000    "  , 

The  production  and  consumption  of  sugar  is  laige.  In  1844,  the  \ 
amount  produced  from  all  the  sugar  growing  countries  in  the  world  w^^ 
doxs-n  at  778,000  tons,  of  which  200,000  was  supplied  by  Cuba  alone.  It 
is  probable  that  by  this  lime,  therefore,  it  can  scarcely  be  lees  than.  85Q  to 
900,000  tons,  if  we  include  beet  and  maple  sugar.  It  is  estimated  that 
Great  Britain  consumes  as  much  as  250,000  tons,  the  rest  of  Europe  450,000^ 
the  United  States  150  to  160,000  tons,  or  more;  Canada  and  the  other 
British  Colonies,  25,000  tons.  ^ 

The  amonnt  of  beet  root  sugar  made  in  France  in  1846-1847,  was  esti* 
mated  at  107,190,110  pounds^  being  an  mcrease  of  26,596,432  pounds  on 
the  quantity  manufactured  the  previous  year.  This  article  shows  the  im- 
portance of  perseverance  \n  such  experiments  as  hold  out  the  probability  of 
success.  It  is  well  known,  as  a  fact  of  history,  that  the  origin  of  thJui  manu* 
facture  as  a  national  one,  sprung  from  the  necessities  of  tl^  French  peof^e, 
when  in  their  wars,  they  were  cut  off  from  the  usual  supplies  of  cane  sugar 
by  the  West  Indies!  It  is  not  less,  too,  a  matter  of  record,  how  great  was 
the  ridicule  cast  upon  the  Emperor^  Napdeon  for  his  efforts  by  way  of  en* 
couragement  to  this  businees. 

But  the  best  science  of  that  scientific  nation  was  brought. to.  bear  upon  it^-* 
one  difficulty  after  another  disappeared  and  now  it  has  become  a  constanUy 
eftlaming  and  lucrative  branch  of  industry^  not  onl^  supplying  the  naeans  of 
livelihood  to  multitudes,  but  in  a  measure,  relievmg  tne  whole  realm  from 
dependence  on  foreign  nations  for  this  useful  article  of  subsistence  and  luxury. 
Were  equat  industry  and  science  applied  in  this  country,  either  to  the  manu- 
facture of  beet  or  corn  stalk  sugar  it  m  oeUeved  that  the  most  important  ceeulte 
might  be  effected.  In  some  future  years  very  probably  siicn  nofty  be  the 
ease. 

We  have  not  been  able  |^  learn  of  any  experiments  recendy,  jn  reference 
Co  the  latter  article.  As  tiiis  year  was  so  fine  a  one  for  the  growth  of  the 
com  crop,  had  there  been  attention  given  to  experiments  re^pectiag^^mwei 
sugar,  it  is  iu)t  improbable  that  they  might  have  been  crowpM  with  iucce«. 
But  so  lon^  as  mcredulity  i>arB  out  efibrt,  or  rather  there  is  no  imme- 
diate necessity  to  aid  in  overcoming  it,  but  Uttie  -can  be  es^pected.  Yet  the 
eucceas  of  the  first  crude  trials  which  have  been  niade,  hae  oeea  fully  equal 
lb  tiiAt  of  Uk  eadiest  attempts  reepecjing  the  manufacture  of  the  beet  sugar, 
and  enough' to  warrant  the  sanguine  expectations.  That  a  syrup'^er  mo- 
lasses can  be  made  from  the  com  stalk,  seems  to  be  readily  admitted.  Thai 
sugar  has  been  made  is  equally  certain ;  that  it  may  become  a  profitable  ob- 
jeU  for  the  agriculturist  will  doubUeas  be  demonstrated,  when  a  more  deters 
mined  effort  has  been  made  to  remove  the  dtfkulties.  and  overcome  the  eb<* 
stades  which  have  hitherto  impeded  the  graining  of  £he  syrup. 

Much  Micour&gement  might  be  drawn  also  from  the  improvesnent  which 
has  taken,  place  in  the  maiuifaeture  aivwple  sugar.  It  is  but  a  few  yeans 
since  the  highest  reach  of  art  in  this  manjijiftotuie  produced  only  a  fine  m«uh 
eovado-like  sugar,  and  now  by  the  improved  processes,  specimens  are  annually 
exhibited  at  the  agricultural  fairs,  vying  with  the  most  beautiful  loaf  sugar. 
This  has  been  effected  by  greater  attention  to  cleanliness  in  the  preparation 
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of  the  sap,  and  the  improvements  in  the  methods  of  graining  and  refintng 
^^e  sugar- 

Difierent  methods  have  heretofore  been  given  as  employed  by  individuals 
to  whom  premiums  have  been  awarded  for  the  best  manufactured  maple 
sugar.  We  subjoin  one  of  tlie  most  recent,  furnished  by  S.  Tinker  of  Rich- 
land, Oswego  county,  New  York,  to  whom  was  given  tlie  premium  of  the 
county  society,  September  last : 

The  sap  Is  boiled  in  a  potash  and  cauldron  ketde,  to  a  thick  syrup, — 
strain  it  when  warm— ^let  it  stand  twenty-four  hours  to  settle,  -then  pour  it 
off,  heaving  back  all  that  is  impure. 

To  danfy  fifty  pounds,  lake  one  quart  of  milk,  one  ounce  of  saleratus 
and  the  whites  of  two  eggs,  well  mixed ;  boil  it  again  untfl  hard  enough  to 
lay  upon  a  saucer,  then  let  it  stand  in  the  kettle  and  cooL  Stir  it  very  litde 
to  keep  it  from  caking  in  the  kettle. 

.    For  draining,  use  a  tube,  tunnel-shaped^  say  fifteen  inches  square  at  the 
top,  and  coming  to  a  point  at  the  bottom. 

•  Put  in  your  sugar  when  cold,  tap  it  at  the  bottom  and  keep  a  flannel  cloth 
damp  on  the  top,  two  or  three  thicknesses. 

When  drained,  dissolve  tlie  sugar  in  pure  warm  wal«r,  and  clarify  and 
drain  as-before.         ' 

There  is  considerable  difiiculty  in  estimating  the  amount  of  maple  sugaj- 
produced.  One  or  two  considerations,  however,  deserve  weight  in  addition 
to  the  character  of  the  season  which  always  exercises  a  very  important  in- 
fluence on  the  subject.  In  most  of  the  older  states  the  increased  cutting  of 
timber  will  tend  yearly  to  lessen  tlie  amount.  This,  too,  may  operate  to-a 
le^  extent  in  the  older  of  the  new  states  in  the  west,  as  parts  of  Ohio  and 
Ifadrana.  So  far,  therefore,  as  this  efTect  may  have  any  influence  we  should 
natmally  look  for  the  most  decided  increase  in  a  very  favorable  way  in  the 
most  recently  settled  slates.  ^ 

Another  thing  to  be  regarded  is  the  comparative  low  price  of  imported 
si!»gar.  When  foreign  sugar  is  high,  or  when  there  is  a  short  crop  abroad, 
fli^e  ^ill  naturally  be  a  greater  attention  paid  to  the  maple  sugar  as  a  supply 
of  the  deficiency.  When  it  can  be  procured,  however,  in  large  quantities, 
and  at  a  low  price,  the  need  of  the  manufacture  of  another  article  at  home 
will  not  be  felt  At  present  the  price  of  sugar  isiSbmparatively  low,  and  We 
are  led  to  believe,  from  the  information  furnished  us,  that  less  attention  has 
been  psud  than  usual  to  the  production  of  maple  sugar  even  in  thoiie  states 
where  it  has  been  hitherto  most  abundant  In  some  sections,  of  the  country, 
also,  there  is  considerable  complaint  of  tiie  badness  of  the  season — whfle ' 
in  others  the  alternate  freezing  and  thawing  is  assigned  as  a  reason  for  the  ' 
greater  productiveness  of  this  crop. 

On  the  whole,  we  ar^ inclined  tohelieye  that  in  Maine,  New  Hampshire 
and  Vermont,  there  has  been  a  slight  increase — a  lessened  crop  in  the  rest 
ti  New  England,  New  York,  and  most  of  the  middle  states,  that  the  same 
bos  been  the  case  in  Ohio,  about  the  same,  or,  perhaps,  a  better  crop ' 
in  Indiana,  Illinois,  an  increased  quantity  in  Michigan,  Iowa  and  Wisconsin. 
On  reviewing  the  estimates  of  past  years,  and  again  referring  to  the  census,  = 
we  have  been  led,  however,  somewhat  to  reduce  the  comparative  estimate 
pf  1845 — and  this  fact  must  be  kept  in  mind  in  examining  the  column  for 
1847 ;  4is  it  may  poduce  a  lessened  amount  in  the  table  even  in  cases  where 
a  per  centage  of  mcrease  has  been  allowed. 
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.  OTHER  PRODUCTS. 

Besides  tlie  crops  which  have  ah^eady  passed  under  notice,  there  are  olhera 
which  contribute  not  a  little  To  the  agricultural  resources  of  our  country,  (uid 
which  are  too  importaitt  to  be  passed  over  in  fiilence.  Some  of  these  bav 
for  a  long  time,  held  a  place  in  the  list  of  agricultural  products  raised  by  our 
farmers  and  planters.  Others  have  been  but  recently  introduced,  ana  are 
but 'partially  cultivated. 

Anwng  the  different  crops  in  question  there  are,  likewise,  some  of  them 
which  are  adapted  to  particular  sections  as  being  unable  to  bear  the  severity 
of  a  colder  climate,  while  others  may  flourish  with  equal  success  in  all  parts 
of  the  Union.  It  is  customary  among  writers  to  divide  the  remaining  crops 
into  the  root  crops^  the  pod  fruits,  the  oil  or  drug  plants,  and  the  productions  of 
the  orchard  and  garden;  and  althongh  we  may  not  attempt  closely  to  pursue 
such  a  classification,  yet  thene  may  be,  likewise,  some  advantage  in  bearing 
it  in  mind.  ^ 

The  rooi  ercp  includes  the  turnip,  the  beet,  the  carmt,  the  parsnip, 
mla-baga,  maogeUwurtzei,  and  artichokes,  and  their  use  is  great,  as  help- 
ing to  funiish  a  substitute  for  other  fodder  for  animals,  as  well  as  con- 
tributing in  a  lesser  degree  more  directly  to  tlie  sastenance  of  mankind. 
The  circular  sent  from  the  office  embraOed  the  most  prominent  of  these, 
and  from  the  answers  returned,  it  would  appear,  tlmt  they  have  done  well. 
The  greatest  yield  reported  seems  ia  be  in  the  state  of  New  York,  and.if  we 
ihay  judge  from  Ibe  information  we  have  received,  we  should  judge  that 
Ihey  are  more  coltivated  in  thail  state,  and  one  or  two  of  4he  Neiv  England 
states  than  in  any  other  part  of  tl^p  country!  The  returns  of  the  ayeroge 
per  acte  vary  considerably.,  Of  beets  600  to  1200  bushels,  carroti^  500  to 
1200,  turnips  from  1000  to  2000>  the  ruta-baga  QOO  to  1200.  This  is  greatei 
than  we  have  noticed  from  any  of  the  other  states,  by  frpm  one-third  to. ope- 
half.  It  is  believed  that  more  attention  might  well  be  devoted  to  these  crtps. 
The  great  importance  of  the  turnip  crop  in  Qreat  Britain  is  almost  univeisally 
acknowledged  there.  .  Hillyard,  alluding  to  the  Swedish  turnip  orrujta-baga, 
«^ys:  "  This  very  valuable  root  was  one  of  the  most  impoitant  introductions 
into  British  agriculture,  for  without  it  a  sufficient  quantity  of  animal  food  /or 
our  present  large  population  could  not  have  been  produced.  It  was  intro- 
duced by  Sir  Joseph  Banks  about  fifty  years  a^o,  but  '  " '  race  .of 
British  farmers  believed  nothing  could  be  good,  it  did  n  luch  into 

)ars.     I  well  remember,  about  s  ago,  a 

J  days  to  be  one  of  the  best  in  borhood. 

ire  a  great  grower  of  Swedish  t  )u  won't 

7e  tried  them,  but  found  them  i  d  sticky, 

mother.'    His  were,  I  have  n  ls  he  de- 

I  brSad  cast,  and  left  too  thick  or  d.     The 

winter  food  for  cattle,  is  the  vc  ^  1  soul  of 

g  is  a  Justine,  *  no  food,  no  cattle;  no  cattle,  no 
Ti.'    The  abundance  or  deficiency  of  the  Swede 
ntry  has  a  great  effect  on  the  price  of  wheat.     If 
abundant,  a  large  supply  of  meat  is  brought  to  market^  the!  price  is  conse- 
quently low,  and  when  the  price  of  meat  is  low,  the  price  of  bread  will  not 
*  be^iigh.     If  the  crop  proves  to  "be  deficient,  there  will  be  less  than  an  aver- 
age supply  of  meat;  tnis  will  cause  the  price  to  be  high,  raise  the  price  of 
bread,  and  consequently,  raise  the  price  of  wheat." 
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The  following  is  the  method  by  which  the  Rev.  Mr.  Huxtable,  distin- 
guished as  an  English  agllculturist)  raised  twenty  tons  of  Swedes  to  an 
acre.  He  ^ave  the  account  at  the  Sturminster  agricultural  society.  He 
jg?iys:  "I  determined  that  I  would  grow  twenty  tons  of  Swedes  an  acre, 
and  five  tons  of  tops.  If  you  bum  twe^jity  tons,  the  result  would  be  500 
lbs.  of  ashes.  Now  these  ashes  consist  more  than  one-half  of  potash,  one- 
third  of  soda,  one-eighth  of  sulphuric  acid,  (which  we  g^t  in  bones,)  and 
the  other  eighth  of  sulphuric  aqid,  with  a  little  magnesia.  I  then  got  a  lot 
of  saw  dust  and  put  it  under  pigs,  and  decayed  it  with  phosphoric  acid. 
Now  how  was  I  toiget  more  potash?  I  got  wood  ashes,  and  found  that 
Ih^e  wood  ashes  contained  about  two  pounds  of  potash  to  the  bushel,  and 
two  pounds  of  soda.  Next,  I  wanted  to  get  the  pnosphates.  -  These  I  got 
from  200  lbs.  of  Ichaboe  guano.  The  next  thing  was,  how  was  I  to  put 
in  the  manure?  My  theory  was  to  make  holes  about  two  feet  apart,  but 
how  was  the  manure  to  be  applied  without  destroying  the  seed?  for  it  ia  so 
powerful  it  will  grow  no  weeds  between.  I  gpt  some  good  garden  mould 
in  which  I  mixed  the  seed  and  manure.  The  crop  began  to  grow,  but  the 
fly  got  very  busy,  and  I  was  afraid  that  after  all,  I  was  what  thev  calf 
**di3dled."  You  know  white  seed  will  germinate  three  or  four  days  before 
Swedes;  I  got  some  white  seed,  and  when  the  plant  appeared  the  fly  left 
ttiy.  Swedes  to  go  upon  the  white  turnips.  Where  die  children  ne^eoted 
to  drop  the  seeds  upon  the  manure,  the  roots  were  not  half  so  big  as  a 
marble.  Then  about  three  weeks  ago  we  took  up  these  turnips.  We 
wieiffhed  nineteen  and  three«foiirth  kms  upon  the  highest  portions  of  the 
land,  and  upon  the  heaviest  twenty-three  tons  an  atre,  the  value  of  which 
we  will  ttow  discuss.  What  was  the  cot9t?  Thirty  bushels  of  wood  ashes, 
16^.  6d.— 2  cwt.  of  guano,  175. 8<i.=:82  shillings.  For  manual  labor,  19^. 
%d.  The  rent  I  have  placed  at  5^.  the  acre;  rates  and  tithes  at  2y.  bd.  '  In 
all,  in  round  numbers,  JB4.     Now  let  us  see  what  the  Swedes  were  worth. 

erage  put  on  2  lbs.  of  live  flesh, 
md,  dead  weight,  reckoning  that 
ir  to  three,  bnngjs  my  Swedes  to 
the  d\ing?  I  bring  it  to  4s.  Irf., 
B  the*popular  value  of  l6s.6d.  a 
of  300  per  cent.,  and  if  that  is 
j^  ^  ♦  V  •  •  "^g  agricul- 
ur  produce  amounts  to  the  ei^or^ 
he  exported  manufactured  goods 
t  quite  47  millions." 
en^  ffives  tlie  number  of  turnips 
en  distances  between  the  irilfflT, 
le  weight  of  the  crops,  at  speci- 
e  between  the  drills  is  taken  at 
\,  between  the  plants  is  what  if 
and  the  imperial  acre  contains 
width  between  the  drills,  a  cal- 
t  oi  what  ought  to  be  the  weight 
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Af .  ft  n^uH  of  some  deductions  from  the  above,  Mr.  Stephen  ^tate?b  that 
the  difference  pf  only  one  pound  in  each  turnip,  from  fowr  to  fife  pounds, 
at'ufiacl  inisH^  asuhd^,  makes  a  iSSettnte  of  eleven  tona;  of  fwenty-five 
prf^t,  8d*  that  the  difefe^e  of  only  one  pound  in  each  turnip,  knd  two  ^ 
LdH^  in  tlW  diflfeteftifce  between  them,  makei  the  ehoftnous  dUfetencd  rf  ' 
twiMj-{iiit  tqhs,  on  the  whole  crop.  This  Seems  to  show  the  v^t  imptnr- 
tanc6  at  rts^atftig  the  distance,  and  in  thfe  management  of  flie  turnip  crop^ 
€tgrr(tf5  5s(/'ftrm  a  rich  fot^d  for  cows,  nnd  fom  experiments  made  Ih* 

K. .-~««-w  - -.1  ■■>  ^  the  inducement  of  a  fttir  remijneratlon.     The  ' 

I  by  E.  H.  Derby,  of  West  NeWton,  in  Masst- 

root  crop,  at  the  rftte  of  1,080  bushels  per  acrfc 

orange  carrot.     He  received  the  premium  o( 

sofl,'  Vhich  is  a  yellow  loam,  was  appropria- 
ne.  Was  moderately  manured  in  the  hill,  and  ' 
1^-5,  about  May  25j  it  wa^  ploilghecl  by  one  man, 
^e  plough  put  into  the  beam. 
^.8  buck  loads  of  the  compost  descrftied  below, 
^After  ploughing,  the*  field  was  harrowed  and  ^ 
^  pat  m  by  a  machine  in  drills,  twenty  inche  1/ ' 
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apart,  nn^  wi&out  making  any  ridges.     The  field  w»s  weeded  three  tiiseB^  - 
and  Vet  tops  covered*  the  surfiicc.     Many  xX  the  carrots  averaged  from  one 
to  two  povMids  b  weight  ^       . 

Esliumted  omount  of  labor: 

Man  and  team  spreading  manure,.' .• $1  50 

**  **       Roughing, : 1  50 

]Vtoi  and  team  harrowing  and  ralgng, 1  75 

Sowing, .^.. .^. .        33 

Chie  and  a  half  pound  seifd, ; "". .  J ^  . . .        76 

Twelve  days?  labor  weeding, i 12  00 

lliirtecn  days'  labor  gadiering  wit|i  team, '.......  13  00 

Total, \ #  30  83 

Cbmposi. — A  compost  heap,  fornled  /iwyig  the  fall  and  winter,  three- 
fifths  of  which  was  applied  to  the  two-tfii1(ls  of  ian  acre,  ii)  carrots,  and  the 
residue  to  one-half  acre  adjacent,  devoted  to  beets,  turnips  and  squashes. 
The  fcorapost  consisted  of  t/ie  foliowihg  materials : 

Three  cords  of  peat,  a|t  $1  50 1 J ^  4  50 

Four  cords  of  loiam,  from  old  walk, # 2  00 

One  and  a  half  load  of  night  soil,, \ 4  60 

Three  loads  of  salt  ley,  at  $2  26,.| 6  75 

Seventy-five  bushels  of  leached  ashes,  at  seven  and  a  half  cts., 

delivered,. '■ j 6  62 

Labor,  makipg  compost, J  ..........  j 1  00 

Total,.....! I $26  37 

Deduct  quantity  used  on  half  acre,  about  f  tlis  of  thfi  value,     ;  10  15 

CoBt  of  compost  for  tlie  carrot  field, ; ^ 15  22 

Lpbor,  $  30  83^   Com^st,  $  15  .22,  eoual  to >  46  05 

Estimated  value  of  crop,  at  tlie  faim,  at  24  cts.  per  bushel,        172  80 

, : ♦136  75^ 

tugh  reputation,  as  ako  the  long  Altripg- .  ^ 
end  of  some  of  th^  best  varieties  of  £j^-  . 
office  befqre  long^  fpr.  distributioiu    The; .  \ 
tn  .applied,  with  considerable  success,  In 
r  mixing  with  flour  and. making  bread, 
foreign  journals  which  sho^w  that  it  uxfy 
his  purpose 

a  shar^  of  attention,  as  a'.mei^is  of  m^e^*,. 
f  crop.     Th\s  root,  it  is  belieYed,,\will 
i  it3  cultivation  be  found  tQ  bei  profitable.' 
i  beans y  are  not  cultivated,  generally/ to  . 
any, great  extent  in  this  country,  exeept  in  gardens.    In  the  soum,  howeyor^ 
thep^a  appears  to  hold  an  important  place.     In  some  parts  of  Virginia  no 
'  little  reliance  is  placed  on  its, aid.   .One  of  our  corresponclents  from  that  state^ 
thus  speaks  of  it.     After  having  alluded  to  the  com  crop,  he  says :     Next  in 
point  of  rank  coi?^s  the  pea  crop,  which  has  always  been  of  gre^t  imppf- 
tjmce  in  this  county.     It  is  for  the  most  part  raised  amotfig  com,  oeing.  plant-  .^ 
e^  1;)etiycen  the  com  hills  and  made  at  the  expense  of  very  litde.  edaith>na^  ^ 
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tillage^  otber  than  what  the  com  alo&e  would  receive.  After  aeounng  - 
enough  for  seed  the  peas  are  usually  fed  off  the  lauds  to  hogs,  and  in  that 
way  are  a  very  important  auxiliary  to  the  crop  of  com,  many  farmers  nearly 
fattening  their  pork  on  peas  and  potatoes,  hut  in  addition  to  the  peas  made 
for  hogs,  we  are  beginning  to  cultivate  white  peas  much  more  than  foraierly 
as  a  sale  crop,  usually  finding  them  ready  of  sale  at  fair  prices,  but  the 
present  has  been  a  bad  year  for  the  whole  pea  fannly,  and  the  crop  may  be 
put  down  as  twenty-five  per  cent,  below  that  of  1845.  According  to  the 
analysis  of  pf  as,  the  inorganic  basis  of  this  fruit  was  the  following : 

Seed.  Btrtir. 

Potash, 43.09  8.20 

Soda, 1«.60 

Lime, 4.77  30.53 

Magnesia,             >           g^g  g  ^3 

Peroxide  of  iron,  y 

Phosphoric  acid, 40.56  9.21 

Sulphuric  acid,.. ; 0.44  7.01 

Carbonic  acid, 0.79  ^       •         47.36 

Muriatic  acid, ..,..    1*96  *                  7.16 

Silicic  odd, 0.33  0,62 

The  quantity  of  ash  from  100  parts  of  substance,  was,  in  seed  3.28,  straw 
4.15 

Some  interesting  articles  on  the  pea  and  its  cultivation  may  be  found  is 

the  Southern  Cultivator  for  1847,  but  we  have  not  room  to  quote  them  here. 

The  class  of  plants  which  rank  under  the  name  of  the  cabbage  plants  arc 

cultivated  tg  a  limited  extent,  but  furnish  a  considerable  umount  of  products 

both  for  the  use  of  man  and  the  domestic  animals.     They  contain  out  little 

to  their  bulk,  but  yet  are  more  or  less  used, 
the  thousand  headed     "  ' "  ' 

by  some  a  mere  im^ 
re,  because  the  see( 

f\  To  show,  howe 
on  Gardeners*  Ch 
nists  of  Europe,  a 
public  a  thing  so  u 
any  knowledge  of  t] 
's,  "In  reply  to  a  qi 
lat  I  have  one  and  a 
e  I  began  strippirjg 
I  had  from  it  t^^enty 
t  has  been  subjected 
ry  severe  winter,  am 
hames  overflowing  i 

aiiy  feeding,  that  I j ^.^„ 

d  in  Baxter's  Book  of  Agriculture,  in  the 
is.  My  method  of  culture,  which  I  found 
ast  I  sowed  one  pound  of  seed  in  my  garden. 
t  distant,  every  day,  in  land  broken  up  by  the 
e  preceding  winter.  The  weather  being  very 
I  men  to  water  each  plant  well,  having  first 
)f  a  mixture  composed  of  one  part  of  super- 
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pkesfibate^  of  lime  to  thr^  parts  ashes,  as  coukl  be  tak«B  up  by  the  Aomb 
and  two  fingers.  As  soon  as  the  plants  were  well  rooted,  I  earthed  them 
^  up  in  ridges,  and  forked  tibe  intervals,  and  in  September  the  luxuriance  of 
the  cabbages  was  such,  and  the  ground  was  so  completely  covered  by  their 
long  and  broad  spreading  leaves,  that  it  was  no  easy  or  comfortable  matter 
:o  attempt  to  walk  up  the  rows."  Another  person  also  says,  "I  know  of 
no  green  more  hardy,  Lapland  kale  not  excepted." 

Another  still  says,  "  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  growing  this  kind  of 
brassica  for  at  least  twenty  years.  It  is  perfectly  hardy,  so  much  so  ihat  it 
wldst^d  any  temperature  in  England  or  Scotland.  I  from  experience 
consider  it  a  great  help  to  the  fanner,  particulsurly  in  the  lambing  season, 
and  sheep  and  cows  are  very  fond  of  it.  The  produce  of  this  green  crop 
is  very  abundant  when  well  managed."  And  yet  another,  "I  tried  aome, 
and  found  them  so  useful  that  I  grew  more  every  year.  They  are  the  ha|K 
diest  plant  I  know  of  the  brassica  tribe.  I  have  at  this  moment  a  flock  cff 
seventy  sheep  with  their  lambs,  deriving  fully  half  their  keep  from  them, 
baying  the  run  of  a  large  bed  of  them.  They  are  also  a  most  excellent 
cow  fQ<yl  for  this  month  (March)  and  Apjil.  Last  year  I  weighed  some 
of  thd  stronger  when  in  full  vigor,  first  ready  for  use,  and  found  them 
tweaty-four  pounds;  I  have  no  doubt  they  may  be  grown  to  thirty  .or  thirty- 
five  pounds." 

After  tiiese  statements  we  trust  any  further  vindication  of  its  distributioii 
to  be  unnecessary,  and  would  hope  that  those  who  may  have  deemed  it 
matter  of  censure  will  do  us  the  justice  of  feeling  that  they  were  greatly  mii- 
taken  in  their  estimate  of  it,  as  dfesocving  to  be  classed  among  the  impo- 
sitions of  Ae  day. 

Large  quantifies,  likewise,  of  pumpkins  arc  often  raised  for  the  us^of 
stock;  and  this  vegetable  may  perhaps  deserve  mere  attention,  as  it  requires 
no  additional  ground;  and  is  raised  among  other  crops  without  impairing 
their  productiveness.  As  an  instance  of  the  productiveness  of  this  plant, 
-  we  notice  that  of  J.  B.  Noll,  of  Monroe  county,  Ohio,  who,  on  seventy- 
seven  rods  of  land,  or  no't  five-eighths  of  an  acre,  raised  19,000  pounds, 
J)esides  seventy  bushels  of  potatoes,  which  would  give  of  pumpkins  at  the 
rate  of  fifteen  tons  to  the  acre. 

Onions  have  also  been  mentioned  in  some  of  the  former  reports.  We 
merely  refer  to  them  now,  to  quote  from  a  French  publication,  a  mode  of 
raising  them  in  Russia,  as  furnished  to  the  Imperial  'Economical  Society  of 
St.  Petersburg.  The  onion  is  cut  into  four  jparts,  leaving^  the  quarters, 
however,  hanging  together  at  the  toot,  the  ^nion  also  having  first  b^en 
hung  up  and  dried  in  the  smoke.  The  same  plan,  however,  it  appears  by 
experiment,  will  answer  without  drying  by  the  smoke.  The  quarters  tbui 
united  are  planted,  and  produce  four  fine  onions.  The  onion  thus  treated  is 
the  potato  onion,  and  tnis  course  has  been  successfully  pursued  in  one 
instance  for  thirty  years,  resulting  in  abundant  crops* 

^sparamis  belongs  rather  to  the  culinary  vegetables  as  its  use  b  confined 
solely  to  me  table,  but  .prized  as  it  is  as  a  healthful  esculent,  the  following 
description  of  its  mode  of  culture  in  Germany,  sent  vrith  a  specimen  of  rare 
excellence,  weighing  six  pounds  for  the  hundred  heads,  to  the  editor  of  the 
London  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  may  be  acceptable  to  many  ~of  our  fellow 
citizens.  The  wyiter  mentions  that  the  asparagus  in  Germany  is  ncrf.  suffer- 
ed to  beqome  green,  but  is  eaten  white  for'  the  same  reason  that  it  is  most 
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aiaed  above  ground  in  Eng^and^  first  that  the  eatable  part  niay  be  larger, 
and  secondly  that  the  flaror  may  be  finer. 

Hie  manner  of  growing  it  is  as  foUovrs:  ^<It  is  never  planted  otherwise 
than  in  a  dec^,  li^t  and  san^  soil,  which  has  been  trenched  to  a  depth  of 
3  ieet,  well  arained  and  well  manured.  A  thick  layer  of  horse  dung  is  put 
on  the  bottom  of  the  trench  and  mixed  with  the  soil.  Strong  loamy  and 
darey  soil  is  decidedly  disadvantageous  to  the  growth  of  this  vegetable.  It 
wiU  not  thrive  in  it,  does  not  become  tender  and  will  very  often  become 
spotted,  and  which  the  common  people  here  cidl  iron  mould,  especially  if 
drainage  has  been  neglected.  We  take  plants  of  2  or  3  years  o^  accord- 
ing to  their  vigor,  aM  usually  plant  them  in  furrows  which  are  made  at  two 
feet  distance  and  from  1^  to  1^  £eet  deep.  The  dbtance  between  the 
Airrows  is  likewise  two  feet  Iti  these  furrows  the  plants  are  permitted  to 
oev  uncovered  from  the  month  of  March  or  April,  the  usual  and  best  time 
ror  plantisg,  till  the  beginning  or  middle  of  November,  at  all  events  heSon 
aevere  frost  is  coming  on.  The  soil  which  has  been  taken  out  of  the  fur- 
rows and  heaped  up  at  the  sides  is  then  put  in,  and  the  beds  are  completely 
kfvdkd.  The  plants  have  had  time  dunng  smnmer  to  estaUi^  themselves 
aoficicstiy.  Next  spring  tlie  young  shoots  will  make  their  appearance 
above  g^iound  and  if  every  thins  has  been  duly  attended  to;  if  strong  and 
healthy  plants  have  been  selected,  and  if  besides  water  has  been  given  dur- 
ing a  given  seaaen,  not  a  single  one  ought  to  faiL  Some  people  hefnn  to 
cut  llie  stiongtst  shoots  in  die  third  year,  but  a  better  result  will  be  obtain- 
ed 1^  lea\4nff  them  undisturbed  till  the  fourth  summer,  only  giving  them  eveiy 
spring  in  Pebruaiy  #r  March,  a  good  dressing  of  cow  dung.  Manure  is  the 
most  essentia]  requisite  for  growing  fine  and  tender  asparagus.  The  shoots 
are  cut  at  sunrise  and  late  in  the  evening  at  a  length  of  not  more  than  nine 
iBches,  cutting  them  with  a  long  knife  und^  ground  as  soon  ^  the  top  of 
tte  shoot  is  hfting  tibe  soil.  Asparagus  wiU  alws^s  have  the  finest  taste  if 
eaten  immediatdy  after  having  been  gathered,  but  oueht  never  to  be  kept 
kmeer  tfian  one  day,  and  should  be  covered  meanwhile  with  lis^fat  eartu, 
sand  or  some  other  material  of  this  description.  It  is  a  very  bad  praetice 
hitriy  in  use  with  our  market  gardeners  to  immerse  asparagus  immediatdy 
^after  cuttmg  in  a  tub  with  water,  leaving  it  in  the  water  tiH  they  bring  it  to- 
maiket.  By  this  practice  the  finer  flavor  is  altogether  lost,  and  the  cooks 
diould  be  warned  against  doing  the  same.  Whenever  manure  is  not  very 
eitpensive,  the  culture  of  asparagus  pays  well,  since  the  ^highest  and  most 
skndy'land  where,  nothing  eise  can  be  grown  with  advantage  can  easily  be 
adapted  to  its  culture,  and  will  yield  a  rent  for  a  long  series  of  years.  Be- 
sides the  same  land  may  be  made  use  of  for  carrots  wnen  the  time  of  cutting 
is  over.  Living  myself  some  hundred  steps  from  the  Baltic,  and  having 
read  different  accounts  of  the  famous  asparagus  culture  at  the  sea  coast  near 
San  Sebastian  in  Spain,  I  have  last  year  made  the  experiment  to  grow  it  in 
pure  sea  sand  containing  ho  humus  or  vegetable  matter  whatever.  It  only 
received  a  moderate  supply  of  manure,  and  has  even  not  been  watered  dur- 
ing the  last  hot  summer,  nevertheless  it  is  growing  this  year  so  well,  that  I 
might  hav^  cut  a  tolerable  quantity  as  big  as  a  Ijuly's  finger  if  I  would  be 
foolish  enough  to  do  so.  I  have  several  limes  eaten  green  asparagus  in 
Italy  and  j^rance,  but  I  dare  confess  for  want  of  better.  As  far  as  regasds 
tenderness  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  how  asparagus  (tan  be  improved  by 
being  exposed  to  the  drying  influence  of  the  air,  wimi  and  suni^ne*''    The 
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^   above  account  is  dated  at  Travemunde  near  Lubeck,  and  the  «K>de  mMi- 
ioned  of  raising  asparagus  would  seem  to  be  worth  the  trial. 

In  this  connexion  we  may  mention  a  common  plant  whfch  is  regarded  as 
a  taere  weed,  but  which  is  highly  recommended  as  a  vegetable  for  the 
table;  we  mean  the  common  netiley  to  be  used  like  spinach.  In  the  Lon- 
don Gardener's  Chronicle  the  followmg  directions  are  given  for  its  use. 
"Boil  the  young  tops  and  after  pressing  out  the  water  from  thern^  warm 
them  again  with  a  little  cream,  .butter  or  dripping  and  a  very  little  pepper 
and  salt."     The  editor  of  the  Chronicle  adds,  the  young  nettle  sprouts  are 

-  among  the  best  of  all  ingredients  in  spring  soups. 

»      The  oilplants  as  they  are  termed,  are  quite  numerous,  though  bm  little 

'  has  yet  been  done  in  cultivating  them  in  this  country.     We  hav6  heretofore 

'  alluded  to  them  in  our  former  reports,  and  some  of  tbom  have  beea  partica- 

iarized.     In  addition  to  those  notices  we  may  mention  a  new  species  of  rajie 

-seed,  which  is  spoken  of  as  having  been  noticed  in  Ae  Royal  Agricultural 

Society  of  England  with  commendation.     This  is  the  brasaica  chinensm^ 

or  Chinese  rapeseed,  called  also  the  sliangai  oil  plant,  ahardy  annuai,  which 

.  is  grown  fcwr  the  sake  of  its  oil  over  the  whole  country,  round  that  city,  but 

whicivmay  be  cultivated  in  every  kind  of  soil.     It  yields  an  a^undttoceef 

.dl.     It  is  hoped  tliat  we  may  be  able  in  the  course  of  another  year^o  pbo- 

-  cure  some  of  die  seed  for  distribution. 

•  Another  Chinese  plant  which  may  perhaps  be  suitable  £ot  •cuUiv^ition 
-in  the  Warmer  sections  of  our  couiUry,  and  respecting  which  we  hope  to 
,gain  information  hereafter,  and  perhaps  obtain  the  seed,  is  the  tallow  trte 
of  China,  StiUin^i  sebiferaj  called  by  the  Chinese  wkieon^  t^hich  yields 
,  a  beautiful  vegetable  taflow.     It  is  about  the  height  and  appearance  of  a 
.  pear  tree,  with  twisted  branches  luid  a  large  rpund&d  head.     The  frail,  is 
enclosed  in  a  husk  like  a  chesnut,  and  when  ripe  the  busk  opens  of  itself 
t  showing  three  white  grains  of  the  bigness  of  ,a  filb^.     Tbe^e  grains  ^e 
;.subjecte4  to  pressure  ox  IxHled  in  water,  and  the  oily  maUer  collected  ia  h§ij(d 
and  white  like  tallow.    Three  pounds  of  vegetable  oil^are  inixed  with  ev^ 
i,tea  pounds  of  the  tuUow,  and  die  cqindles  uiade  of  U  are  also  coaled  with 
y  wax.     They  are  said  to  be  nearly  equal  to  wax  candles.     The  trees  thep- 
.'selves  having  leaves  of  a  deep  purple  or  brilliadt  rod,  and  Uieblp^vpas 
being  of  a  bright  yellow,  the  groves  formed  by  them  are  said  to  be  very  beauti- 
ful.  For  a  fuller  description  of  the  process,  see  Fortune's  China,  pp.  65-67.. 

The  ground  pea  of  the  soutji,  or  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  the  gouber  ^r 
.  pindar  pea,  is  highly  recommended  in  the  Tallahassee  Floridian  as  an  oil 
plant.  The  account  of  it  is  as  follows:  "  To  a  few  only  it  appears  to  be 
,  known  that  the  product  of  this  plant  gives  out  an  oil  in  some  respects  un- 
equalled, as  an  accompaniment  to  the  table :  in  its  natural  state  tlm  oil  has 
no  rival,  clear  and  mild,  with  a  peculiar  taste  extremely  gratifying  to  the 
palate,  rich  and  buttery ;  it  is  of  that  consistency  so  much  admired  in  the 
preparation  of  salads,  anchovies,  &c.,  for  tabic  use."  "Among  plants 
the  gouber  mnks  deservedly  as  one  of  the  surest  crops,  not  withholding  a 

*  generous  yield  even  on  poor  land,  and  amply  acknowledging  the  superiority 

■  of  rich  land  if  light  and  friable.     The  pea  is  easilv  gathered  and  with  less 
labor  than  any  of  the  sced^  or  beans  is  ready  for  the  press.     "Wlien  hulled, 

'  which  is  most  readily  effected,  and  ground,  the  oil  flows  most  freely  and 

*  uncommonly  clean  from  the  press;  but  when  submitted  to  the  known 
modes  of  clarifjing  oil,  it  becomes  liquid  and  pure,  and  when  immediately 

■  bottled  and  sealed  appears  to  ren^am  in  a  state  of  freshness,  and  retains  the 
fine  odor  so  highly  agreeable  to  the  aiuiUeuw  of.  vegetable  oils  in  the  prepa- 
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m4j^  oT  &o4: .  '^^  reAiM^  afUr  eiqpreasioD,  b  admirable  for  hogs,  aixl  (hi 
vme  fdr  stocff  if  not  returned  to  the  soil  in  ^herin^  the  pea;  if  saved  ona 
cured,  which  is  effected  with  much  ease,  it  mixes  m  the  cutting  box  well 
with  rye,  barley  oats  and  rige.  The  product  of  the  fodder  is  estimated  ai 
njore  than  a  ton  to  the  acre ;  and  of  peas  when  cultivated  alone  and  well, 
fifty  to  seventy-five  bushels.  The  plant  is  cuhivated  much  north  of  us,  but 
from  fair  trial  it  is  found  diat,  like  other  producing  plants,  it  delights  in  tlie 
rays  of  a  warm  southern  sun  and  soil,  and  that  the  product  is  richer  with  a  - 
finer  arema,  tlian  the  oil  from  the  same  plant  produced  in  Virginia  and 
Carolina.  1  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  if  this  oil  was  fairly  intro- 
duced into  the  northern  states,  it  would  take  a  high  rank  iu  the  table  of  the 
bon-vivants.  This  oil  is  more  readily  and  with  leas  labor  ai^ expense,  pro- 
cured from  tlie  pea  than  it  is  from  any  other  seed,  bean  or  pea,  we  know  of. 
It  18  bulled  and  ground*  by  simple  machinery,  and  the  press  reouired  for  the 
extraction  of  the  oil  is  neither  very  powerful  nor  expensive.  The  produc- 
tion of  this  oil  for  commerce  challenges  tlie  early  attention  of  planters  and  . 
small  as  well  as  large  capitalists.  Any  quantity  could  be  produced  and  pre- 
jftLred  for  market,  a  ereat  part  of  the  labor  t^ing  of  that  kind  that  would 
suit  all^  (he  child,  old  age,  aud  the  cripple — all  niight  be  employed  in  the 
pfoduction  of  this  new  material*  I  fed  confident  that  after  a  little  use  it 
would  become  a  successful  rival  of  the  best  table  oil  of  Europe.''  If  the 
above  account  be  correct,  it  would  seem  that  the  article  is  well  worth  a 
thorough  experiment,  and  the  question  may  thus  be  easily  decided. 

The  analysis  of  the  rape  plant  in  respect  to  its  inorganic  coifsiituents,  it 
(hu«  given  by  Dr.  Rammelsburg. 

Se«d^  Stimw. 

Potesh 25.18     8.13 

Soda 19.82 

Lime 12.91     20J05 

Magnesia 11.39)^  o  r a 

PeiTOt*  of  ifon 0.62y ^'^^ 

Phosphoric  acid 46.95     4.76  ' 

S«lphi»ricacid....' 0.53     7.60  ' 

:    ClaAonic  »ad.-» 2.90     16.31 

Muriaticacid O.U     1'9*98 

SIBcicactd 1.11     V.     »(S9 

[fl%eqiictDliif  of  aab  from  one  hu&dred  parts  of  suhsiances,  thecefoi^,  is 

.Ift  (he  Joartml  d'Aglicultiue  Pratique  et  de  Jardinage,  we  find  thejnen*  *' 
tion  ef  ft«ev  deiferam  pkmt^  which  is  wannly  urged  upon  the  attedliDQ  of  ^ 
tbeteukimtofe  kA  Trancei,  as  ^  peeseniog'  mtthy  adraataffes.  It  is  stated  \3kM  ' 
lt«na)^'ke  raiAd^^ven  in  the  tctnperature  of  the  north  of  Fninoe^  and  re-  ' 
quites  but  Ktde  expense.  W^  have  translated  it  and  insert  it  here,  thmktitg  -^ 
it  rtiay  be  useful.  Some  of  the  advantDges  it  possettses  are  thus  stated;^ 
"  Childfen  of  twelve  to  fifteen  years  dd,  gvis  and  boys,  are  enough  fb?  the  * 
labor,  wibkh"^  ironly  a  'diglit  weeding,  so  as  not  to  injure  the  roots  of  the  < 
piMrt,  bnt  wfaio^  must  be  done  four  or  five  times  a  year.  The  ffaAiering  of  ' 
(lie  tnxitM  IS  witfain  the  capacity  of  children  of  the  same  age*  The  tree  only  • 
roacfccB  to  the  height  of  a  metre  (about  three  and  a*  third  feet,)  and  seiraois  ^ 
aietaoAcent  (otake  off  the  fruits,  almost  exactly  as  the  grapes  in  the  vine-  ' 
yarA  ot^MMt.  TIWw  are  n6  soferi  lahore  which  require  aduk  mert,  ex-  ' 
cept  in  (ke  pMfMUutioii^  thnsoQ  find  die  pbnting  of  (he  ehrubs^  afterwfaicb 
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tlj^'fidd  may  fee  ^vfeti  up  lo  the  liand/B  of  chJIdifeni  wli6  ai'e  aln^'(IMto(l|^^i3tf^  j 
to  carry  on  the  cultivation.  ^.  ,     ^'      ,.      !  • 

Ttie  extraction  of  tlie  oil  i^  easy  und  not  expensive,  the  pulp'  oftfie  iftUH ' 
wtridh  contains  it,  feeing  softer  than  thatofthe  oliv^  a  weak  pressure  onl/ 
b  necessary  to  express  out  thfe  juice.     After  being,  left  eX  re^ft  long  enough,-, 
known  to  any  one  who  is  accustomed  to  it,  the  juice  separates  into'  two  dif-  [ 
fcrcnt  liquids:  the  upper  one  retains  the  while  color  whiiih  the  must  pos- 
sessed nnder  the  action  of  the  mess,  and  the  lower  one,  if  the  vessel  Containing  . 
it  is  transparent,  lo^ks  like  a  umpid  and  golden  oil,  which  can  be  drawn  out\ 
clear  by  a  fasset  placed  in  the  bottom  or  the  vessel,  when  tlie  person  who 
has  charge  of  ^]jy2  business  thinks  the  proper  time  has  come. 

This  mode oraecanting  it  is  preferable  because  the  ^ross substance  ^hidi 
swims  on  top  and  which  nearlv  a  third  part  of  tlie  entire  liquid  would  mix 
anew  with  the  oil  if  it  was  taken  out  from  the  top  qv  from  the  side.     The" 
remainder  of  the  manipulations  and  care  to  be  bestowed  on  the  oil  may  be 
learned  by  example,  or  the  lessons  of  those  who  are  skilled  in  the  j^usi- 


ness. 


}y 


".It  is.  not  only  by  the  oil  which  is  derived  from  K  that  the  oleaster  is ' 
recommended  to  affncnlturists,  every  thing  on  the  fruit  may  be  put  to  use, 
even  to  the  nuts,  wlxich  on  account  of  their  hardness  and  rounded  form  are 
sought  for  by  th%thrner$  to  make  children  collars,  &c.  As  for  the  substonce 
that  remains  after  the  pressiriff,  a  chemist  of  Paris  has  shown  fliat  it  may  at' 
a  little  expense  be  used  for  tne  toilette,  and  produce  an  article  siiperior  Id' 
almond  paste,  flour  Of  nuts,  and  which  is  used  for  perfumerv.  The  resi- 
duuii\  which  the  must  leaves  after  it  is  drawn  off  is  capable  of  bein?  made 
into  soap,  and  also  furnishes  various  in^^redients  for  perfumery.  'The  cook 
too  may  lay  claim  to  a  part  ef  the  products  of  this  shrub ;  iUi  gredn  fruits 
may  be  prepared  and  preserved  in  salt  like  those  of  the  olive ;  they  are  then 
much  like  toe  delicate  olives  of  Provence."  It  is  likewise  said  that  moderate 
•oils,  and  even  such  as  are  unsuitable  for  the  culture  of  the  cereals  are  good 
enough  for  the  oleaster y  Which  in^cdmost  all  soils  gives  such  abun<ftint  proh 
ducts  as  to  mflke  its  cultivation,  profitable.  -        • 

The  above  ^account  would  seem  td  be.  worthy  of  attention  an*  farther 
inquiry,  as  it  may  be^  this  plant  woudd  prove  suited  to  many  portions  of  our 
country  if  it  wwe  introduced. 

We  have  heretofore  given  some  accounts  of  tlie  cultivation  of  ^madder ^ 
and  spoken  of  this  dye  plant  as  one  which  may  be  made  an  article  of  profit 
*In  Appendix  No.  11,  we  have  subjeined  a  paper  on  this  sobjed,  ftimfahtd 
bjr  M.  B.  Bateham,  Esq.,  editor  of  the  Ohio  Cultivator,, which  it  is  Believisdl 
wftl  affind  much  valuable  infi>nfnatio».     The  value  of  jnadder  imported  inlo 
thls.coimtfy  is  considerable,  and  if  the  article  is  well  prejiated,  tb«re  seems  ' 
no  Mason'  to  doubt  that  it  would  find  a  ready  market.     Madder  was  scuo^  * 
cesifuUy  introduced  inio  France  one  hundred  years  since,  by  Jean  Althen/ 
a  Petsian,  to  whom  a  statue  is  to  be  erected.     This  plant  it  is  said,  now  re- 
mms  to  France  nearly  25,000,000  francs,  or  $5,000,000  per  annum.    The 
axsK^unt.  of  the  madder  crop  varies  greatly  one  year  with  another,  and  it  is 
diftcuU  to  g^ve  the  mean  crop.     A  hectare  it  is  said,  in  a  weil-  manursd 
rr^nd  and  in  favomblc  circumstances  of  lempemture,  will  produce  6,009 
Ktilogrammes  of  dry  roots,  while  in  unfavorable  circumstances  it  will  not. 
3rield  nMre  them  one  lialf  ur  one  fourth  of  this  amount.    FrOm  tlie  commeoce- 
^mentof  the  present  cenMiiy,  the  greatest  crops  are  suited  not  to  exceed 
25,000  quittUib  by  inoasmc  mid  diei  least  about  10,000  to  1S>000.    Wev 
gathet  time  partioukioi  fio*n  the  Annates  de  PAgricttkure  Fnme^M*  . 
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The  average  amount  per  annum  of  madder  imported  into  this  country  as 
mppears  by  returns  procured  at  the  Treasury  Department,  from  1846  to 
1847,  is  about  6,110,000  pounds,  and  in  value,  about  $600,000.  The 
value  given  is  believed,  however,  to  be  too  low,  as  it  falls  below  the  usual 
^hole^e  market  price,  one-quarter  if  not  one-half.  In  the  communication 
of  Mr.  Bateham,  editor  of  the  Ohio  Cultivator,  (see  Appendix  No.  11,)  to 
•which  we  have  added  the  returns  of  the  Treasury  Department  just  mention- 
ed, we  have  most  decisive  evidence  that  madder  can  be  successfully  culti- 
vated in  the  United  States.  The  demand  for  it  will  no  doubt  increase,  but 
if  the  attention  of  our  agriculturists  is  directed  towards  it,  they  will  probably 
not  only  find  it  profitable ;  it  may,  too.  eventually  be  raised  in  sufficient 
•quantities  to  meet  the  demand.  AH  that  seems  to  be  needed  now  is,  the 
requisite  information  in  respect  to  the  mode  of  cultivation.  This  is  furnish- 
ed in  the  article  in  our  Appendix,  to  which  we  have  referred. 

A  number  of  plants  as  food  for  stock  are  mentioned,  which  it  may  like- 
*wise  be  not  amiss  to  allude  to  here,  and  the  introduction  of  which  would 
perhaps  be  attended  with  godd  effects.  Some  of  them  have  been  partially 
tried  in  this  country,  but  perhaps  not  sufficiently  so,  to  decide  as  satisfactorily 
respecting  their  real  value. 

MUlet  is  highly  recommended  for  soiling  purposes,  and  especially  for 
feeding  horses  in  some  of  the  agricultural  iournals,  and  judging  from  (he 
statements  made  respecting  it,  it  is  believedf  that  more  attention  might  be 
very  profitably  devoted  to  its  cultivation  by  our  aOTculturists. 

The  pimpemell  (poterium  sanmisorba)  is  a  plant  which  is  well  known 
in  Europe  and  its  use  for  sheep  is  greatly  esteemed.  Mention  of  it  will  be 
found  in  Mr.  Fleischmann^s  communication.  It  is  called  the  buret  grass, 
and  has  to  some  extent  been  tried  in  this  countiy,  but  its  use  is  vsky  limited 
or  scarcely  known  as  jret  among  our  £aumers.  In  the  LandwirthschafUiche 
Dorfzeitung,  we  find  it  most  highly  recommended  for  milch  cows;  It  is 
said  to  increase  the  quantity  of  milk  and  also  its  richness.  Cows  are  veiy 
fond  of  it  It  is  adapted  to  dry  and  sandy  lands,  yields  a  large  quantity  of 
herbage  and  may  be  cut  from  tune  to  time  for  feecling  in  the  course  of  the 
summer.  It  is  also  an  excellent  winter  fodder  and  lasts  often  as  pasturage 
in  mild  climates  from  autumn  till  spring,  preserving  its  freshness  of  leaf  and 
goodness  for  food.     (See  Appendix  No.  1,  with  plate.) 

Another  plant  which  is  presented  as  being  entitled  to  greater  favor,  is  the 
chicory  or  succory,  or  wild  endive  cMcorium  intybus — a  hardy  English  peren- 
nial plant.  This  was  formeriy  highly  recommended  by  Arthur  Young  as  a 
£»age  plant,  he  having  himself  tned  it  with  success  on  his  own  farm.  In 
its  natiural  state  it  is  said  to  appear  poorly.  It  has  lon^  thick,  perpendicu- 
lar roots,  a  tufl  of  lettuce  looking  leaves,  and  when  it  shoots  into  flower  its 
stems  rise  firom  one  to  three  feet  high,  rigid,  rough,  branched  and  clothed 
*with  leaves  and  blue  flowers.  It  is  found  in  England,  in  dry  calcareous 
soils.  On  the  Contment  it  has  been  lon^  extensively  cidtivated  as  a  substi- 
'tute  for  clover.  The  roasted  roots  are  mso  used  there  instead  of  .coffee.  It 
18  hardy,  withstands  the  winter  and  comes  forward  early  in  the  sprin^^.  It 
^rill  grow  in  almost  any  soil  however  poor,  and  the  mode  of  cultivation  is 
said  to  be  extremely  simple ;  the  land  must  be  deeply  ploughed,  and  about 
April  the  seed  must  be  drilled  in  rows,  about  nine  mches  apart ;  it  must  be 
"^sdl  hoed,  singled  and  weeded  during  the  summer,  and  the  plants  will  con- 
"tmue  to  thrive  for  several  yesurs. 

The  acGouat  given  of  it  in  the  London  Gaideaeis'  Chroniele,  from  wfaick 
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"we  have  quoted  these  particulars,  is  in  substance  the  foUowinff :  In  1787, 
Arthur  Young  obtained  some  seed  of  chicory,  from  M.  Crette  de  Pallene, 
and  tried  it.  Mr.  Young  had  seen  it  prevailing  in  the  meadows  of  Lom- 
bard}-, and  of  tlie  south  of  France,  where  it  is  said  to  grow  naturally,  also  oa 
the  sides  of  the  roads  and  paths  and  is  used  for  a  salad.  A  bushel  of  seed 
weighing  about  twenty  pounds,  is  enough  for  an  arpent,  about  three  roods. 
If  sown  m  March,  in  ground  Well  prepared  by  good  tillage,  and  afterwards 
harrowed  and  rolled  it  has  yielded  two  crops  in  a  year.  It  is  described  as 
defying  the  several  droughts  and  resisting  the  storm,  is  of  early  growth  and 
with  its  large  and  tufted  leaves  spreading  out  sideways  it  covers  the  ground 
so  as  to  retain  the  moisture  and  preserve  its  roots  fix)m  the  heat,  which  dries 
up  other  vegetable  productions.  Its  stalks  too,  are  thick  and  stiff  so  as 
to  resist  wmds  or  rains.  It  is  of  rapid  growth,  and  thus  furnishes  an 
abundance  of.  fodder  at  a  season,  when  cattle  tired  of  winter  feeding, 
greedily  devour  fresh  plants.  Mr.  Crette  made  three  and  even  four  regu- 
Tbx  cuttings  of  chicory,  the  first  in  April,  the  second  in  June,  the  third  ia 
August,  and  the  fourth  in  October,  -and  also  cut  successively  as  he  wanted 
it,  a  quantitj'  for  the  feed  of  his  cattle,  and  when,  at  the  end  of  his  field  the 
plants  that  had  been  first  cut  were  so  grown  again  as  to  be  ready  for  mow- 
ing a  second  time.  There  are  no  meadows,  either  natural  or  artificial  it  is^ 
said,  the  produce  of  which  can  be  compared  with  that  of  the  chicory. 
Some  comparisons  are  given.  Mr.  Crette  weighed  the  produce  of  an  ar- 
pent of  the  finest  lucerne,  which  when  green,  from  the  first  three  mowings, 
weighed  only  twenty-four  or  twenty-five  thousand  pounds  to  the  English 
acre,  and  when  dried  to  hay  was  reduced  two-thirds.  The  product  of 
clover,  he  found  to  be  still  less.  While  chicory  supplied  gr^en  fodder  to 
the  amount  of  sixty-one  thousand  and  ninety  pounds  per  arpent,  or  sevjenty- 
two  thousand  five  hundred  and  forty-four  pounds,  or  thirty-two  tons  per 
English  acre,  and  allowing  the  same  ratio  of  loss  in  drying,  would  give 
nearly  eleven  tons  of  hay.  As  a  further  recommendation,  it  is  mentioned 
that  cattle  are  never  hurt  by  this  species  of  fodder,  which  may  be  given  tp^ 
them  for  eieht  months  in  the  year.  It  yields  a  crop  too  in  the  month  of 
April,  which  clover  and  lucerne  do  not.  Cows  easily  become  accustomed 
to  it,  and  it  is  also  salutary  to  horses. 

Mr.  Crette  tried  the  experiment  of  mixing  it  with  clover,  sainfoin  and 
bumet,  which  made  a  fine  artificial  meadow  from  the  commencement  of 
June.  In  a  short  time,  however,  chicory  took  the  lead  and  overpowered  the* 
other  plants.  The  meadow  was  mown  at  the  end  of  July,  the  weather 
proving  favorable  for  the  work.  The  six  acres  produced  thirteen  hundred 
Dunches,  weighing  eleven  or  twelve  pounds  each.  The  fodder  was  excellent^ 
and  was.much  relished  by  the  cattle.  The  plants  then  came  up  again  in  Sep- 
tember, afforded  an  abundant  pasturage,  which  was  consumed  standing  on 
the  land,  being  given  up  to  the  sheep.  The  shepherd  was  well  persuaded 
that  this  field  of  six  acres,  was  more  profitable  to  the  flock  than  eighteen 
acres  of  the  best  lucerne  would  have  been. 

It  is  diflicult  to  make  chicory  into  hay,  on  account  of  its  volume,  as  it  * 
dries  ill  unless  the  weather  be  favorable.  As  dry  fodder,  it  was  readily 
eaten  by  cattle,  but  it  is  better  to  use  it  when  green,  in  which  state  it  is  es- 
timated to  furnish  the  most  plentiful  forage  of  any  plant.  Arthur  Young 
cultivated  it  for  years,  recoitling  his  experiments  upon  its  productiveness. 
In  the  first  four  years  the  acreable  produce  was  one  hundred  and  nineteea 
Ions,  or  nearly  thirty  tons  to  the  acre  yearly ;  one  of  these  years  being  a- 
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sowing  year  and  one  of  extreme  drought  The  only  difficulty  mention- 
-ed  in  respect  to  it,  is  that  of  eradicating  it  from  the  ground.  The  roots 
are  long  and  penetrate  so  deeply  that  no  plough  can  go  deep  enough  to  pre- 
vent them  from  growing  up  thickly  among  the  succeeding  crop.  It  is 
therefore  necessary  to  faUow  (or  sow  some  crop  which  requires  the  land  tt 
be  well  worked)  after  chicory,  before  wheat  or  other  grain- crops  are  sown. 

Com  and  straw  /odder  enters  largely  into  the  conduct  of  the  farm,  and 
j^et  important  as  it  is,  no  account  has  ever  been  taken  of  it  by  wkich  an  ap- 
proximate estimate  can  be  formed  of  its  amount.  Its  price  too  does  not 
appear  in  any  of  the  lists  of  prices  in  the  agricultural  and  other  journals. 
That  indefatigable  agriculturist.  Major  J.  Jones  of  Deia^vare,  to  whom  we 
are  indebted  for  aid  in  respect  to  the  crops  of  that  state,  in  his  estimate  ' 
places  the  value  of  it  at  $185,053,000,  for  the  United  States,  which  even 
"Were  large  deductions  to  be  allowed  from  it,  would  show  that  it  ranks  far 
beyond  many  other  crops  that  are  deemed  generally  more  deserving  of  notice. 

We  might  mention  other  products  whicn  would  answer  for  feeding  stock, 
and  some  may,  perhaps,  coiAe  under  consideration  when  we  take  up  the 
subject  of  the  feeding  of  cattle,  but  we  have  already  devoted  all  the  space 
to  the  particular  topic  before  us  which  we  can  allow. 

There  are  a  variety  oitreeSy  which  may  yet  deserve  attention  in  parts  of  our 
country,  and  were  they  once  introduced  it  seems  probable  they  might  bo  made 
jirofitable.  The  English  toalnut  has  been  recommended  as  highly  suitable  for 
Pennsylvania,  Maryland  and  Virginia,  where  the  mising  of  this  fruit  might 
be  made  lucmtive.  A  single  tree,  sometimes,  it  is  said,  yields  twenty-four 
bushels.  Still  further  south  it  is  believed  trees  of  warmer  climates  might  be  ' 
introduced,  and  possibly,  in  future  years,  the  tea  tree  and  similar  trees  and 
ahrubs  may  .become  acclimated  there.  Experiments  made  in  France  seem 
to  show  that  this  is  not  mere  wild  conjecture.  The  attention  of  individuals  at 
the  south  has  been  turned  to  the  cultivation  of  the  olive,  with  a  prospect  of 
success.  By  experiments  the  feasibility  of  such  projects  may  be  developed, 
and  it  would  be  no  more  surprising  that  they  should  prove  successful  than 
that  others  deemed  more  visionary  have  done  so. 

There  is  a  steady  advance  in  the  attention  paid  to  the  cultivation  of  or- 
chard fruit  and  such  others  as  peaches,  grapes  and  the  lesser  kinds. 

Apples^  indeed,  are  not  so  much  cultivated  as  formerly  for  making  cider, 
but  greater  attention  is  paid  to  some  fme  table  fruit.  In  the  various  sections 
€if  tlie  country,  there  are  individuals  who  have  devoted  much  time  and  care 
to  watching  the  prepress  of  improvement  in  this  respect,  and  the  result  of 
whose  observations  will  be  found  to  be  increasingly  valuable.  The  success 
which  has  attended  the  effort  to  export  apples  to  England  and  other  foreign 
countries,  has  awakened  a  spirit  of  enterprise,  and,  probably,  this  business 
will  hereafter  become  more  general.  But  for  this  purpose  the  great  circum- 
spection of  those  who  have  led  the  way  will  be  needful.  Those  specimens 
irf  our  fruit  which  have  been  presented  to  foreign  purchasers,  by  Mr.  Pell, 
have  been  of  such  excellence,  that  an  inferior  kind  would  meet  with  but 
little  favor.  Judging  from  the  information  that  we  have  gathered,  we  be- 
lieve diat  while,  perhaps,  along  the  Atlantic  border  the  season  has  not  been 
the  most  favomble  to  tne  apple  crop,  yet  in  the  interior  and  the  west,  large 

Jiuaptiiies  of  this  fruit  have  been  raised.  Pears,  too,  have  poorly  succeeded 
or  a  few  years  past — some  of  the  kinds  most  highly  prized  have  seemed  to 
be  dying  out  New  seedling  varieties  have,  however,  made  their  appeamnAe, 
-and  there  is  reason  to  hope  that  this  fine  fruit  will  regain  ite  former  standing. 
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especially,  as  additioiial  experience  and  skill  are  now  d&ected  to  its  cuIiK 
vation. 

A  similar  remaiic  may  be  applied  to  cherries*  Some  of  the  old  varieties  haTe 
given  way  to  new  ones,  and  of  these  a  portion  of  them  are  of  rare  excellence. 
Figures  and  descriptions  of  these  may,  from  time  to  time,  be  noticed  in  our' 
agricultural  journals,  and,  perhaps,  there  has  been  no  period  in  which  thero^ 
has  been  so  great  a  number  of  really  fine  kinds  occupying  a  place  in  our 
gardens  and  house  yards  as  at  the  present 

The  peach  crop  of  this  year  was  seriously  injured  by  the  cold  weather  of 
the  early  part  of  the  season.  The  buds  were  so  severely  touched  that  tiwqf 
'  were  destroyed.  The  peach  crop  of  Delaware,  the  most  famous  one  in  ih# 
United  States,  is  estimated  by  our  correspondent  there,  at  300,000  baskets, 
which,  at  40  cents  per  basket,  would  amount  to  $120,000.  There  ar« 
about  2500  to  3000  acres  devoted  to  this  business.  The  peach  orchards  of 
Ohio  are  also  large.  In  the  Ohio  Cultivator  we  have  noticed  a  number  of 
particulars  which  show  that  the  business  of  cultivating  this  fruit  is  inoreasiDg 
m  thact  part  of  our  country.  It  is  stated  that  a'gentleman  had  purchased  a 
farm  of  100  acres  for  this  j)urpose,  for  which  10,000  well  buddea  trees  wer» 
on  their  way  and  coming  from  Philadelphia,  as  he  said  he  was  about  u> 
apply  the  experience  gained  in  New  Jersey  and  Delaware  to  this  object* 
That  £ne  peaches  may  be  raised  in  this  state  is  very  evident  from  the  spe- 
eimens  which  are  noted  as  having  been  exhibited  at  the  horticultural  fauv. 
At  the  fair  in  Columbus,  it  is  stated  in  the  Ohio  Cultivaunr  of  September, 
ftAeen  specimens  of  Yandermark  seedling  (from  the  seed)  of  the  lemon  cling, 
'  a  remarkably  handsome  fruit,  deep  yellow  fiesh,  fine  red  eutside,  measur^ 
ever  a  foot  in  circumference!  One  weighed  14  ounces,  and  four  tc^ether 
weighed  2  lbs.  14  ounces.  In  answer  to  the  above,  it  is  also  slated  in  the 
same  journal,  that  some  have  been  raised  in  Illinois  whidi  measured  14 
inches  in  circumference  and  weighed  18  ounces. 

In  Pah^eld  county,  Ohio,  also,  it  is  asserted  peaches  have  been  raised 
14  inches  in  circumference. 

On  Long  Island,  the  peach  is  cultivated  with  advantage.  In  one  of  the 
public  journals  we  notice  jmention  of  an  orchard  there  which  consists  of  20^ 
acres,  from  eight  acres  of  which,  at  the  second  bearing  the  owner  would 
reap  about  $1250. 

It  is  surprising,  also,  what  quantities  of  strawberries  find  their  way  to  th# 
markets  of  our  cities.  A  few  particulars,  only  a  dight  portion,  doubtless,  of 
strawberry  statistics,  show  that  even-  from  Uiis  comparatively  small  fruit, 
much  profit  must  often  result  Thus,  we  find  it  stated  that  in  twenty-sir 
days,  4572  bushels  were  sold  in  New  York ;  514  bushels  in  a  single  day« 
Over  90,000  baskets  equal  to  833  bushels,  and  weighing,  probably,  twenty- 
five  tone  were  brought  to  that  city  in  one  day  on  £e  Erie  rail  road  alone. 
The  whole  number  of  baskets  sent  to  New  York  over  this  road  in  the  course 
of  the  season  is  given  at  602,640,  being  an  increase  over  the  previous  season 
of  212,000,  or  24  per  cent  The  average  value  is  about  3^  cenU  per  basket, 
the  quantity  6247  bushels,  and  the  weight  260  tons;  so  that  the  persons  re- 
siding along  the  road  are  supposed  to  have  received  about  $20,000  for  straw- 
berries in  the  last  season.  Large  quantities  of  this  fruit  are  liio  gathered 
and  sold  in  Cincinnati.  A  committee  of  the  Horticultural  Society  put 
down  the  best  three  days'  sale  at  4S9,  514  and  411  bushels  respectively.  It 
is  also  stated  that  a  gentleman  near  Cincinnati  was  picking  100  bushel* 
every  day  from  a  patch  of  siirty  acres  devoted  to  this  object  By  the  report 
of  the  committee  of  the  Cincinnati  Horticultural  Society,  the  quantity  sobt 
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ttere,  in  tvren^-two  days  of  1846,  b  given  at  4150  bushels.  Tkt  report  o# 
the  same  committee  for  1847,  after  premising  that  some  small  quantities  iiad 
been  brought  into  the  city  as  early  as  the  20th  of  May,  commence  dieir 
estimates  l|ay  2dth,  and  end  them  June  2l8C;'thiis  makiag  twenty^feur 
days,  in  which  period  they  report  4552  bushels.  This  is  said  to  be  (he  ac- 
tual count  of  boxes  in  the  market  at  8  A.  M.  How  many  came  to  market, 
but  went  to  taverns,  restaurants  and  confecticHMirs,  abo,  the  quantities 
sold  at  the  comers  of  the  streets,  or  carried  from  house  to  house,  is  matter, 
say  ihey,  ci  guess-work.  They  suppose^  however,  thai  k  might  amouni  to 
twenty  per  cent  on  the  above  araotmt,  so  that  this  would  make  a  tQitail  of 
five  thousand  four  hundred  and  sixty-two  busbeb,  sold  between  the  twenty- 
fifth  of  May  and  the  twenty-first  of  June  inclusive. 

In  our  former  reports  we  have  mentioned  a  variety  of  particulars  respect- 
ing the  cultivation  of  the  grape^  as  well  as  its  indigeneous  growth  in  this 
country.  The  attention  given  to  it,  both  for  the  purposes  of  the  table  and 
the  manufacture  of  wine,  seems  to  be  on  the  increase,  if  we  mav  judge  from 
the  information  whi^h  we  have  been  able  to  acquire  on  the  subject.  Large 
quantities  of  this  fine  fruit  are  soki  in  the  markets  of  New  York  and  Cincin- 
nati especially,  as  well  as  in  some  others  of  our  cities..  Investigations  are 
also  being  made  to  determine  the  adaptation  of  the  different  grapes  of  our 
country  for  the  purposes  of  making  wine.  In  our  Appendix,  No.  12, 
we  have  given  a  communication  on  mis  subject  from  Mr.  Longw<»rth  of 
Cincinnati,  furnished  to  this  office  expressly  for  this  report,  in  which  much 
interesting  information  respecting  the  progress  of  this  culture  will  be  found. 
Other  papers  of  interest  on  this  subject  may  likewise  be  added  if  our  room 
will  allow. 

The  cultivation  of  the  grape  has  also  been  recommended  for  some  of  the 
southern  sections  of  our  country.  The  enterprise,  we  notice,  is  to  be  under- 
taken somewhat  largely  in  Florida,  and  the  prospects  of  ultimate  success  are 
stated  to  be  very  good.  The  grape  grows  there  most  luxuriantly,  and  the 
only  cause  which  has  heretofore  prevented  persons  firom  engaging  in  its  cul- 
ture, has  been  the  fear  that  the  frequent  rains  might  destroy  the  fruit*  A 
method,  howdVer,  is  proposed  to  be  adopted,  of  constructing  arbors,  so  that 
the  leaves  may  shade  and  shelter  the  grape.  The  result  i;5  not  as  yet  stated^ 
and  perhaps  it  is  still  too  soon  to  know  its  success  or  otherwise.  South 
Alabama  has  been  suggested  as  affording  a  favorable  locality  for  the  culti- 
vation of  the  £1  Paso  grape,  which  is  found  in  the  vicini^  of  the  falls  of  the 
Rio  Grrande.  The  soil  and  climate,  &c.,  are  considered  to  be  peculiarly  ^ 
adapted  to  it,  and  the  desire  has  been  expressed  that  efforts  should  be  made ' 
to  introduce  it  there. 

Besides  the  usual  varieties  of '  the  native  grape^  which  have  been 
long  known,  and  the  merits  of  which  have  been  more  or  less  discussed 
in  the  afi;ricultural  journals,  we  have  noticed  the  mention  of,  some 
others  which  may  be  referred  to  for  a  moment.  In  the  Ohio  Cultivator,  a 
new  variety  is  noticed  as  having  been  found  at  Cape  Girardeau,  bordering 
on  the  Mississippi,  in  Missouri,  and  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  intro- 
duced there  by  the  early  French  settlers.  It  is  Uius  described  :  In  color 
and  form  the  CTapes  resemble  very  closely  the  catawba,  but  the  flavor  is 
quite  different,  being  sweeter  and  more  aromatic,  and  destitute  of  the  musl^ 
taste,  also  without  a  pulp.  The  vine  is  said  to  be  perfectly  hardy,  and  it 
would  appear  to  be  worthy  of  more  examination  and  propagation.  A  fine 
grape,  on  a  small  island  near  Oxford,  Michigan,  is  sdso  mentioned  in  the 
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Michigan  Farmer.  It  is  to  Texas,  however,  and  the  region  of  country  bor- 
dering thereupon,  that  we  are  probably  to  look  for  new  varieties  of  native 
grapes.  In  a  letter  received  at  this  office  frpm  Dr.  C.  B.  Stewart,  of  Mont- 
gomery, Texas,  he  speaks  of  the  great  muiftanfi;  grape  in  very  high  terms. 
He  says  respecting  it,  that  "it  is  produced  and  grows  luxuriantly  without 
cultivation,  and  in  great  perfection,  in  every  part  of  Texas,  and  upon  every 
variety  of  soil,  growing  eqnally  well  upon  the  high  open  prairie  or  in  the 
densely  wooded  river  bottom  lands,  seeking  alike  the  loftiest  trees  and  the 
lowliest  prairie  shrub,  and  frequentiy  so  completely  covering  the  tree  or 
shrub  upon  which  it  rests  that  an  entire  surface  of  the  vine  leaf  is  presented 
to  the  eye.  The  body  of  the  vine  oftentimes  attain  to  six  inches  in  diame- 
ter, is  rough  and  covered  vrith  a  harsh  bark,  which,  scaling  off,  discloses  a 
smodther  and  somewhat  tender  rind ;  leaves  very  thick,  rough,  brittle,  ser- 
rated, of  a  dark  green  color  upon  the  upper  side  and  nearly  white  on  the 
imder  side,  and  cupping  under  and  about  three  to  four  inches  in  diameter.  The 
fruit  grows  in  bunches  of  eight  or  ten  grapes,  in  immense  numbers,  and  one- 
fourth  of  them  being  of  the  size  of  an  ounce  leaden  ball,  and  a  large  proportioh 
of  the  remainder  three-quarters  of  the  size  of  a  three-quarter  ounce  ball — 
none  of  them  of  less  size  than  the  half  ounce  balls — ^full  of  juice,  yet  having 
a  thick  hull  and  large  pulp  surrounding  the  seed.  In  August,  when  they 
appear  to  be  ripe,  they  are  very  pleasant  to  eat,  the  juice  sweet  and  of  an 
agreeable  acerbity,  but  leaving  a  farewell  twang  upon  the  throat,  and  which 
is  unpleasant.  Towards  the  fatter  part  of  September  and  October  this  ef- 
fect is  sensibly  diminished,  and  they  are  much  sweeter  and  more  palatable. 
From  a  bushel  of  these  grapes,  in  clusters,  loosely  thrown  into  the  measure, 
I  obtained,  by  a  slight  pressure  in  a  linen  cloth,  two  gallons  and  a  half  of 
a  mucilaginous  fluid  of  a  deep  red  wine  color,  which  remained  by  me  for 
some  two  months,  unchanged  in  appearance  or  taste;  a  partial  separation  of 
the  mucilage  has  since  taken  place,  and  the  fluid  has  now  become  pleasantly 
acid,  of  a  strong,  agreeable  vinous  flavor,  witliout  having  passed  through 
any  perceptible  fermentation.  I  have  not,  myself,  the  time  for  experiments 
testing  the  kind  and  qualities  and  yield  of  wine  from  this  grape,  but  such 
expenments  as  have  been  made  with  them  have  satisfactorily  determined 
that  red  wines  of  a  high  quality  and  fine  flavor  can  readily  be  obtained  from 
them.  The  e^rly  inhabitants  of  the  country  resorted  to  this  grape  to  obtain 
their  vinegar,  but  were  not  successful  in  producing  acetous  fermentation, 
until,  by  the  admixture  of  a  proper  quantity  of  water,  tlie  juice  was  dliuted 
sufficiently  for  the  acetous  fermentation  to  take  place,  when  good  vinegar 
'  was  obtained.  Experiments  made  some  two  years  since,  near  Columbus, 
Colorado,  Texas,  resulted  in  the  production  of  fine  wine  from  this  grape, 
of  a  quality  between  claret  and  burgundy,  of  a  superior  flavor.  In  one  ex- 
periment su^ar  was  added,  from  the  belief  that  the  saccharine  matter  «f  the 
grape  was  msufficient  to  produce  fermentation ;  in  the  other,  none  was 
used;  the  results  were  equally  successful,  and  the  body  or  strength  of  the 
wine  such  as  not  to  require  the  addition  of  any  spirit  for  its  preservation. 
The  experimenter  was  a  gentleman  of  some  skill  in  the  manufacture  of  wine, 
and  from  whose  mouth  I  received  the  above  account  of  his  success.  I  am 
confident  that  any  mechanical  pressure  used  in  the  manufacture  of  wine, 
would  easily  and  without  great  force,  have  obtained  from  one  to  one  and  a 
half  gallons  more  juice  frQm  those  which  I  pressed  slightly  in  a  linen  cloth. 
By  proper  cultivation  the  introduction  of  them  among  wine  growing  com 
mumues^  will  prove  eminently  profitable  to  them."  la  a  xtill  later  communica 
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tion  from  Dr.  Stewart,  he -writes:  "  This  fall  a  French  vane  maker  and  vine- 
yardist  came  from  Kentucky,  where  he  had  long  heen  living,  to  cultivate  the 
grape  if  he  thoughtwell  of  ihe  country,  &c.  He  Is  highly  pleased,  made  several 
barrels  of  wine  for  Judge  Scott,  Fanthorp;  Dr.  Patrick,  at  or  in  Fanthorp^s 
neighborhood.  He  pronounces  the  mustang  grape  to  be  the  port  wine  grape, 
and  of  superior  quality  and  yield.  Very  intelligent  and  practical  in  his  views, 
and  of  good  experience,  he  took  the  mustang  cluster  native  from  the  trees ; 
there  was,  as  usual,  an  abundant  crop  of  them  this  year;  the  wine  from  this 
grape, he  said,  was  genuine  port  wine.  He  knew  it  from  his  experience,  but 
could  not  demonstrate  it  to  be  so,  until  after  fermentation  and  deposite  df  the 
tartaric  of  potass  held  in  solution  in  the  secret  juices.  I  wait  wfih  anxiety  for 
the  result.  What  resources  our  country  possesses  in  this  respect,  if  this  be 
the  fact,  for  the  mustang  grows  every  where  in  our^air  lantl."  He  adds: 
**I  foGnd  near  Fanthorp  a  native  claret  grape,  of  which  I  have  saved  a  pint 
of  seed,  to  be  planted  this  spring.*'  He  also  mentions  another  variety  of 
grape  which  he  terms  the  port  oak  grape,  and  which  he  says  is  a  very  su- 
penor  native  grape  for  the  table. 

Similar  to  the  above  commendation  of  the  native  ^apes  of  Texas,  is  the 
following  passage  in  Edwards'  History  of  Texas,  punlished  in  1836.  The 
author  was  an  intelligent  preceptor  of  a  seminary  in  Texas.  He  says, 
"  Furthermore,  of  all  the  countries  I  have  ever  seen  for  producing  the  ^ape 
vine,  Texas  excels.  The  variety  of  kinds  and  the  quality  of  these  kinds, 
are  by  far  the  most  numerous  and  best  I  have  ever  tasted.  These  native 
grapes  are  found  growing  luxuriantly  in  all  quarters,  while  those  in  Arkan- 
sas and  Louisiana,  owing  to  the  greater  humidity  of  the  atmosphere  in  those 
regions,  are  comparatively  acrid  and  liable  to  untimely  blights.  What  then 
wul  these  grapes  of  exquisite  flavor  in  the  province  be,  when  cultivated  by 
the  hands  of  naan  ?  as  surely  no  country  is  better  adapted  for  the  culture  of 
the  vine  than  this,  whire  the  poorest  description  of  its  lands  is  so  admirably 
suited  for  vineyards." 

It  is  well  known  that  numerous  German  immigrants  are  now  settling  in 
Texas,  so  that  under  their  skill  no  doubt  these  native  fruits  of  the  recently 
admitted  state,  will  be  thoroughly  tested,  and  if  adapted,  as  is  most  probable, 
to  the  purposes  of  cultivation,  it  may  soon  be  known  as  the  great  vine-grow- 
ing section  of  our  union.  It  is  hoped  that  its  residents  will  examine  and 
decide  upon  the  various  kinds  which  grow  wild  and  select  out  the  best ; 
and  most  likely  new  varieties  may  thus  be  found  which  will  prove  even  sri- 
perior  to  those  above  described.  / 

Grape  vines  often  grow  to  an  enormous  size.  An  account  is  given  in  th^ 
Horticulturist,  of  one  which  is  growing  at  Burlington,  N.  J.  At  three  feet 
.  from  the  ground  it  measures  six  feet  one  inch  around  the  trunk,  and  at  ten 
feet  high  it  is  positively  three  feet  in  circumference.  It  is  a  native  male  grape, 
and  has  been  the  wonder  of  the  neighborhood  as  long  back  as  the  memory 
of  man  reaches.  It  is  still  healthy  and  its  giant  folds  run  over  and  cover 
four  trees,  one  of  which  is  a  full  sized  white  oak  and  the  others  are  quit6 
large.  This  vine  grows  on  upland  near  a  springy  soil,  its  roots  no  doubt 
penetrating  to  the  water. 

The  following  scale  has  been  made  by  Mr.  Hoare,  of  the  greatest  quantity 
of  grapes  which  any  vine  can  perfectly  mature j  in  proportion  to  the  circum- 
ference of  its  stem,  measured  just  above  the  ground : 

When  3  inches  in  circumference 5  lbs. 

♦«      3^      *«  "  .^ 10  " 
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When  4  inches  in  circumference IS  lbs       ^ 

"      5       «  « 20  « 

<<      6       *^  ♦^  : 36  " 

u      f       «  ii  45  ** 

'*      8       "  «  .............//......'  65  « 

<«      9       "  " 65  " 

'<    10       ^^  "  75  " 

As  a  deduction  from  this  it  seems  to  be  required  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
grape  that  no  vine  should  be  permitted  to  ripen  its  fruit  until  its  stem  meas- 
ures three  inches  in  mrt,  just  above  the  ground ;  since  this  is  the  lowest 
figure  given,  the  yield  being  five  pounds. 

As  it  is  most  desirable  to  preserve  this  delicious  and  healthful  fruit,  a 
mode  of  preserving  grapes  described  by  Peter  A.  Mead,  in  the  American 
Agriculturist,  may  be  usefully  quoted  in  connexion  with  this  subject.  The 
process  is  a  very  simple  one,  and  he  says  that  it  is  perfectly  successful ;  so 
much  so  that  grapes  were  sound  in  February  w^hich  had  ripened  under  un- 
favorable circumstances,  having  been  left  also  on  the  vine,  utUU  they  were 
frozen  as  hard  as  bullets.  Some  of  them  kept  till  May.  He  says,  "  I  first 
take  a  common  undazed  flower  pot,  and  place  over  the  hole  in  the  bottom, 
a  small  clam  shell  (or  a  piece  of  a  broken  pot)  to  drain  off  surplus  water. 
I  then  pou^r  in  clean  white  sand,  to  the  depth  of  about  an  inch  ;  next  I  select 
a  bunch  of  ripe  grapes,  perfectly  sound  and  firmly  attached  to  the  peduncle. 
Then  I  hold  in  die  pot  in  such  a  position  that  they  do  not  touch  its  sides, 
and  then  fill  it  up  with  sand,  covering  the  ^pes  about  one  and  a  half 
inch  deep.  This  being  done  I  set  the  pot  m  a  room  of  a  temperature  of 
from  40^  to  50°  or  60°  F.,  and  water  it  about  once  a  week,  or  as  often  as 
it  becomes  dry,  with  a  watermg  pot,  having  a  finely  pierced  rose  attached 
to  it."  This  is  the  whole  of  the  process,  and  the  writer  of  the  communica- 
tion referred  to,  says  that  it  has  answered  perfectly  for  six  or  seven  years. 
Finely  pulverized  charcoal  may  be  used  instead  of  the  sand ;  the  pots  may 
be  larger  or  smaller  and  one  or  more  bunches  may  be  put  in  each  pot,  as 
circumstances  may  dictate.  When  the  grapes  are  to  be  eaten  the  sand  i» 
washed  ofi*  in  clean  water. 

Before  leaving  this  subject  of  fruit,  we  may  refer  to  the  experiments  of  M. 
Fremy,  contained  in  the  Comptes  Rendus,  Vol.  19,  and  condensed  by  Ber- 
zelius  in  his  Jahr  Bericht,  on  the  ripening  of  fruit.  In  these  the  follo^ving 
results  are  believed  to  be  contained:  • 

1st.  Theprogressoftheripeningof  a  juicy  fruit  is  continually  interrupted, 
when  it  is  coatedoverwithvahiish,  which  removes  its  connection  with  evapo- 
ration. M.  Fremy  says :  "  I  could,  indeed,  retard  it  by  covering  the  fruits  with 
varnish,  and  on  the  other  hand,  accelerate  it  by  making  slight  punctures  on 
its  surface.  The  same  is  the  case  if  a  slight  pressure  be  made  on  the  pericarp 
80  as  to  crush  some  of  the  cells  and  allow  the  air  to  penetrate  to  the  fruit. 

2d.  During  the  progress  of  the  ripening,  the  oxygen  of  the  air  becomes 
changed  into  carbonic  acid.  3d.  The  air  which  is  containe^l  in  ripened 
fruit  is  often  a  mixture  of  carbonic  acid  gas  and  nitrogen.  Oxygen  gas 
is  not  contained  in  it  in  any  perceptible  quantity,  but  on  the  contrar}^ 
it  is.  contained  in  the  air  which  exists  in  entirely  unripe  fruitl  4th.  The 
vinous  acid  in  grapes,  arises  not  from  the  change  of  any  other  acid,  but  it 
is  already  in  it  in  the  first  commencement  of  its  development.  &th.  If  a  tree 
or  branch  of  fruit  be  watered  during  the  ripening  of  its  fruits  with  a  weak 
solution  of  carbonate  of  potash,  the  phenomenon  of  ripening  then  advances^ 
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the  fruit  has  its  color  sm^  taste,  but  it  does  not  form  within  ilself  any  sugar^ 
because  the  potash,  by  the  too  early  saturation  of  the  free  acid  in  the  fruit, 
prevents  the  operation  of  the  same,  by  the  formation  of  sugar.  6th.  After 
the  assumed  ripening,  we  do  not  find  the  free  acid  destroyed  in  the  fruit, 
but  saturated  with  potash  or  lime.  7th.  The  change  which  it  first  under- 
goes, after  plucking  off  from  the  tree,  is  caused  in  the  essential  parts,  by 
the  oxygen  of  the  air.  . 

Finally,  M.  Fremy's  experiments  also  prove,  that  azotized  bodies  of  ani- 
mal or  vegetable  origin  operate  upon  the  composition  of  the  vegetable 
acetates  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  acid  is  decomposed  and  the  base  unites 
itself  with  carbonic  acid.  We  may  explain  how  the  carbonate  of  lime  in 
plants  is  formed,  and  whence  comes  the  potash,  which  graduaDy  saturates 
the  acid  in  the  ripening  of  fruits.  M.  Fremy  also  says,  that  when  we 
accelerate  the  ripening  of  a  fruit  by  artificial  means,  it  is  rapidly  brought  to 
that  period  of  decompfosition  which  is  announced  by  a  yellowish  discolora- 
tion. In  that  case  the  fruit  is  disengaged  of  the  carbonic  acid ;  the  sugif 
which  it  contains,  soon  enters  into  fermentation,  and  the  cells  of  the  frui^ 
examined  by  the  microscope,  are  in  general,  found  to  be  wounded. 

The  next  topic  which  deserves  our  notice,  is  the  products  of  the  Dairy. 
These  are  a  rich  source  of  profit  to  not  a  few  of  our  farmers,  and  by  many 
the  processes  of  making  butter  and  cheese,  are  carried  to  great  perfection.. 
The  first  requisite  is  to  select  such  animals  as  will  yield  a  suitable  quantity 
of  the  richest  milk.  There  is  a  considerable  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the 
best  kind  of  breeds  as  milch  cows.  The  Aldemey  and  the  Ayrshire  stocks 
seem  to  hold  the  pre-eminence,  perhaps,  taken  as  the  whole.  The  next 
thing,  is  that  the  cows  should  be  well  fed  and  kept.  The  greatest  attention 
in  this  respect,  it  is  believed,  prevails  in  Holland,  where  the  utmost  care  is, 
applied  to  prevent  any  thing  like  uncleanliness.  Much  in  the  manufacture 
'of  butter  and  cheese,  also  depends  on  tlie  requisite  management  of  the  milk 
previous  to  its  being  placed  in  the  chum  or  tub.  We  have  collected 
several  of  the  best  methods  of  making  butter  given  in  our  agricultural 
journals  since  our  last  report. 

The  following  is  the  plan,  in  substance,  pursued  by  Philip  Physick  of 
Germantown,  who  has  taken  the  premium  of  the  Philadelphia  agricultural 
society  for  two  or  three  years  successively. — In  the  first  place,  great  atten- 
tion is  paW  to  cleanliness.  The  tin  pans  are  put  into  a  boiler  and  boiled 
for  an  hour,  then  scoured  with  white  silver  sand  and  pure  hard  soap  and 
rinsed  in  pure  water  and  then  put  away  for  use.  The  udders  of  the  cows 
are  washed  for  three  days  and  wiped  with  a  clean  towel.  The  milk  is  also 
drawn  in  tin  pails  which  h^ve  been  cleansed  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
pars;  it  is  strained  through  a  perfectly  clean  muslin  strainer  and  put  into 
the  spring  house,  till  four  milkmgs  are  collected,  then  the  whole  milk  and 
cream  are  thrown  into  a  common  barrel  chum,  which  has  been  rinsed  with 
boiling  water,  witli  a  quarter  of  a  peck  of  hickory  ashes  and  live  coals 
stirred  about  in  it  by  turning  the  crank,  and  then  thrown  out  and  the  churn 
rinsed  several  times  with  boiling  water;  the  cows*  udders  are  then  washed 
and  mt(!t.ed  and  this  milk  strained  and  poured  warm  into  the  chum ;  the 
churning  is  done  slowly,  as  the  tenacity  and  hardness  of  the  butter  depends 
on  this;  it  should  take  three  hours.  When  the  butter » has  come  it  is  col- 
lected by  a  clean  wooden  ladle  and  laid  on  a  clean  linen  cloth  as  ilat  as 
possible,  not  ^ore  than  two  inches  thick.  Next  take  a  clean  coarse  cotton 
wag  which  M'lU  hold  a  half  peck  or  mor«  and  fiU  it  wilh>ic(B  and  with  a 
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mallet  mash  it  down  flat  about  four  inches  thick,  place  the  cloth  on  it  till  it 
is  hard,  then  6n  a  clean  white  marble  slab  add  finely  pulverized  salt  to  suit 
the  taste,  and  work  out  the  buttermilk  with  a  wooden  spoon  and  ladle ; 
spread  the  butter  flat  again,  and  again  sopping  up  the  buttermilk  with  the 
linen  cloth,  which  must  however,  be  done  very  slowly.  When  it  is  free 
from  all  the  buttermilk  make  it  up  into  pounds  or  half  pourids. 

The  above  process  may  seem  to  be,  perhaps,  over  nice  and  in  some  re- 
epect  carried  to  unnecessary  minuteness.  Many  however  err  on  the  other 
extreme,  and  it  is  to  be  presumed,  also,  thatthe  particular  method  in  r^ard 
to  the  long  period  of  boiling  the  vessels,  &c.,  applied  only  to  the  manu- 
facture of  the  single  specimen  of  butter,  which  was  tp  be  offered  for  the  pre- 
mium. The  excellence  of  the  Philadelphia  butter  has  been  attributed,  also 
to  the  prevalence  of  the  anthox  oranthum  odoratum,  or  sweet  scented  vernal 
grass  which  is  found  in  the  meadows  in  the  vicinity  of  that  city,  and  which 
is  said  to  give  a  peculiar  richness  to  the  milk  and  cream  of  those  cows  which 
feed  on  it.  Were  more  care  taken  in  respect  to  the  kinds  of  grass  and  herb- 
tige  which  are  suffered  to  have  a  place  in  the  pastures,  were  only  those  per- 
mitted to  grow  which  are  favorable  to  the  production  of  good  milk,  and 
pains  taken  to  eradicate  such  as  are  injurious,  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that 
a  great  improvement  would  take  place  in  many  of  the  dairies  of  our  country. 
It  would  be  no  very  diflScult  matter  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  plant? 
growing  on  any  spot,  and  by  observation,  those  of  which  the  cows  are  most 
fond  and  which  possess  the  requisite  properties  could  be  selected.  The  time 
and  labor  would,  beyond  all  question,  be  abundandy  repaid  by  the  increased 
excellence  of  the  butter  and  cheese  which  would  be  produced. 

By  a  i^ery  accurate  investigation  into  the  composition  of  milk  and  cream^ 
it  has  been  found  that  the  part  which  forms  butter,  is  contained  in  minute 
globules  or  capsules,  the  oily  particles  being  covered  in  litde  skin.  The  ac- 
'lion  of  churning  is  designed  to  break  open  these  little  bags,  and  to  bring  the 
oily  or  buttery  particles  together.  The  more  perfectly,  therefore,  that  this  is 
done,  the  more' excellent  will  be  the  butter  produced.  On  This  account  the 
churn  should  be  well  selected  and  its  operation  be  such,  as  to  secure  the 
end  in  view  in  the  best  possible  manner.  The  more  compactly  the  particleii 
of  butter  are  laid  with  each  other,  the  less  buttermilk  of  course  is  found  in 
it,  and  the  more  adapted  is  it  for  keeping. 

It  is  of  considerable  importance  also,  to  have  the  best  kind  of  implement 
wUh  which  to  work  the  butter  that  it  may  as  much  as  possible  be  freed  from 
the  buttermilk.  Various  articles  have  been  proposed  for  this  purpose,  one 
of  which  was  Jescribed  in  our  last  report.  The  following  description 
we  take  from  the  Cultivator,  where  it  is  illustrated  by  a  plate.  It  is  believed 
however,  that  it  may  be  made  clear  to  those  who  are  conversant  with  the 
business  of  the  dairy,  without  any  other  illustration.  On  an  inclined  stand 
or  table,  where  tlie  butter  is  to  be  worked,  is  fastened  a  fluted  roller  twenty- 
four  inches  long,  and  at  the  end  where  the  handle  is  inserted  eight  inches  in 
diameter,  from  thence  it  tapers  down  to  two  inches  diameter,  where  it  ij 
made  fast  to  the  table.  There  are  sixteen  flutes  or  creases  brought  to  an 
edge,  and  so  deep  as  to  make  the  inside  of  each  flute  form  a  right  angle 
and  continued  to  the  surface.  The  handle  is  seven  and*a  half  inches  long 
and  two  inches  in  diameter;  at  the  smaller  end  of  the  fluted  roller  there  is 
likewise  a  shAnk  five  inches  long  and  one  and  ofie-fourth  inches  in  diameter, 
on  the  end  of  which  is  placed  a  ball  two  inches  in  diameter.  This  ball  is 
designed  to  work  freely  in  a  socket  block  which  is  made  of  two  pieces,  each 
tliree  and  a  half  by  one  and  three-fourth  inches,  cut  into  a  shoulder  and  lei 
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^own  into  th^  table,  so  as  to  rest  on  the  top  of  the  table  and  secured  below 
by  a  key-wedge  passing  through  the  two  parts.  The  height  of  the  socket 
in  which  the  ball  is  to  play  above  the  table,  must  be  sufficient  to  allow  the 
Toiler  to  lie  fairly  along  on  the  inclined  plane  and  to  operate  to  the  greatest 
advantage  when  the  butter  is  placed  beneath  it.  On  the  inclined  table 
should  be  placed  a  marble  block  twenty-four  inches  square,  and  having 
around  it,  cut  into  the  table,  a  channel  to  receive  the  butter  milk,  to  a  centr^ 
jK)int  where  it  may  run  off  in  a  stream  into  a  bucket  beneath. — Glass  milk 
jpans  and  pipes  have  been  warmly  recommended  in  some  of  the  English 
journals,  and  it  appears  from  experiments  which  have  been  made,  that  they 
possess  some  advantages  over  those  of  tin  and  earthen.  ^  yet,  "however, 
they  do  not  seem  to  have  been  introduced  very  much  in  our  own  country. 

Many  statements  have  appeared  in  the  agricultural  journals  since  our  last 
report,  relating  to  the  productiveness  in  mUk  rf  cowSy  and  the  methods  of 
feeding  them  found  to  be  most  successful.  The  Aldemey  breed  is  placed 
ty  some  persons  as  far  superior  to  all  others  for  the  rich  yellow  milk  which 
they  give.  We  will  name  a  few  instances  of  the  many  we  have  noted,  and 
take  Siese  because  they  come  first  to  hand  rather  than  because  they  are  pre- 
sumed to  be  superior  to  all  others.  The  following  describes  the  qualities  of 
two  cows  for  which  the  first  and  second  premiums  were  awarded  by  the 
Essex  Co.  (Mass.)  Agricultural  Society :  The  first  premium  was  for  a  native, 
cow  of  Henry  Cressy,  which,  from  the  21st  of  May  to  the  21st  of  Septerit^ 
ber>  four  months,  gave  4817  lbs.  4  oz.  of  milk;  19  lbs.  of  milk,  by  tiialv- 
was  found  to  yield  on  an  average  1  lb.  of  butter,  so  that  the  milk  amounted' 
to  253  lbs.  of  butter  in  this  period.  She  was  fed  on  grass  with  the  excep- 
tion of  seven  weeks,  when  she  received  two  quarts  of  shorts  per  day.  The 
second  premium  was  ^ven  to  Wm.  Averill  for  a  native  cow,  which  from  the 
'24th  of  May  to  the  20th  of  September,  four  months,  gave  4375  lbs.  of  milk, 
which,  by  actual  manufacture,  yielded  211  lbs.  2  oz.  of  butter.  She,  like- 
n'ise,  was  fed  on  grass,  with  the  addition,  during  the  drought  and  shortness  of 
the  feed,  for  five  or  six  weeks,  of  one  quart  of  Indian  meal  and  one  quart  of 
rye,  mixed  together,  per  day.  In  the  Maine  Farmer  we  find  mention  of  a 
native  cow  belonging  to  H.  Ingab,  of  Mercer,  Maine,  which,  in  fourteen 
"days,  gave  40  lbs.  10  oz.  of  butter.  In  the  first  week  she  gave  19  lbs.  10 
oz.  In  the  second  week  21  lbs.  In  the  first  week  the  milk  amoimted 
to  253  lbs.,  in  the  second  week  to  367  lbs.  4  oz.,  being  an  average  for  the 
£rst  week  of  25  quarts  per  day,  and  in  the  second  week  of  26  quarts  per 
day  of  milk,  and  allowing  a  litde  more  than  14  lbs.  or  7  quarts  of  milk  to 
1  lb-  of  butter. 

By  experiments  tried  xxa  feeding  cows  with  mangel-wurtzel,  it  has  been 
ascertained  that  a  very  considerable  increase  of  milk  and  butter  is  produced. 
The  following  is  contained  in  a  pamphlet  written  by  Thomas  Newley  of 
Cambridge  in  England,  and  published  in  1828 — One  morning  he  selected 
two  milch  cows  which  bad  calved  in  the  spring,  and  turned  them  out  in  an 
over-eaten  pasture,  and  fed  them  every  morning  and  evening  only  with  hay, 
the  milk  was  measured  at  each  meal,  the  eream  also  and  the  butter  weighed 
at  each  churning,  and  for  one  week  the  result  was,  milk  101  quarts;  cream 
5^  fluarts;  butter  4^  lbs.  The  cows  then  remained  in  the  pasture  another 
week,  and  were  fed  with  mangeUwurtzel  and  hay,  each  cow  having^half 
bushel  of  the  root  sliced  and  given  to  her  morning  and  evening,  and  the  re- 
sult was,  milk  130  quarts  \  cream  8^  quarts ;  butter  6f  lbs.  The  cows  re- 
mained in  the  same  pasture  one  week  more,  and  were  fed  every  morning 
And  evening  as  at  first  with  bay  only,  and  the  experiment^roduced  only 
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milk  87  quarts;  cream  4f  quarts;  butter  3|  lbs. — thus  inost  deckively 

E roving,  that  no  small  part  of  the  increase  of  the  second  wedc  must,  doubt- 
»s  be  ascribed  to  the  addition  of  the  mangel-wurtzel. 

That  much  depends  not  only  on  the  kind  of  food  but  alsQ  on  the  matmer 
in  which  it  is  fed  out  to  milch  cows,  as  respects  the  milk-production,  is  uni- 
versally acknowledged.  "  Tlie  softer  the  fodder  for  t^e  milch  cow,  the  more 
the  milk/'  is  a  common  proverb  in  Saxon v,  and  it  is  asserted  on  the  best  au- 
thority that  cows  \vhich  receive  for  drink  luke-warm  water,  give  much  more 
milk  than  those  which  drink  cold  water ;  especially  is  this  important  in  winter. 
It  is  also  recommended  that  in  the  winter  the  appetite  of  the  cows  be  excited, 
so  as  to  take  the  more  drink,  for  which  purpose  oil-cake  and  salt  are  recom- 
mencted.  Some  of  the  best  German  authors  speak  of  the  fallowing  metiiods 
to  promote  the  secretion  of  milk.  Thus  Schweitzer  and  Kleeman  de- 
clare tfiat  the  most  excellent  means  to  promote  the  secretion  of  milk  is 
always  a  good  and  strong  appetency  to  drink  For  this  object  they  recom- 
mend a  paste  of  boiled  potatoes,  to  which  fa  also  added  bruised  com,  bran, 
oil-cake  and  milk,  and  tlien  thinned  with  warm  water,  so  that  the  whole 
may  become  a  thin  fluid ;  the  more  tlie  cow  will  take  of  it  the  better.  Tlus 
drink  is  to  be  made  ready  for  use  half  a  day  before  it  shall  be  needed,  so 
that  it  requires  only  to  be  thiimed  with  warm  water.  Bruised  grain  and 
bran  appear  to  gain  in  nutritiousness  when  they  are  scalded  some  hours  be- 
fore use,  in  hot  water,  stirred  up  and  then  left  to  stand  covered  up  till  used. 
Block  also  strongly  recommends,  even  in  summer,  in  connection  with  green 
fodder  the  same  drink,  a  soup  of  bran  (12  quarts  of  water  for  a  cow  in  which 
1 1  lbs.  of  bran  has  been  boiled  and  dissolved)  to  be  given  after  the  first  fod- 
der with  clover.  In  the  winter  thfa  drink,  with  other  articles  added  to  1^ 
lbs.  of  rye  value  given  twice,  amounting  from  20  to  24  quarts  daily. 

Schraalz  prefer  boiled  fodder  after  thfa  sort — Clean  cut  hay,  rowen, 
chaff,  &c.,  he  gives  it  twice  a  day,  raoraing  and  evening.  Ccleiy  also  he  re- 
gards as  one  of  the  best  roots  for  the  purpose,  and  would  have  it  Kept  to  be 
added  to  the  boiled  food  daily. 

As  to  the  time  which  may  be  considered  the  milking  period  we  find  con- 
siderable diversity  of  opinion  among  the  foreign  authors.  Block,  Ko])pe, 
Krey.«sig,  Pabst  and  Buddeus,  fix  it  at  an  average  of  about  300  days,  or  that 
a  cow  must  be  useless  in  thfa  respect  for  about  sixty-five  days,  viz :  three  to 
four  weeks  before  calving,  (Koppe  says,  better  four  to  six  weeks,  and  Ditt- 
n\ami  that  at  least  six  weeks  dried  state  fa  necessary  for  the  cow  to  make  her 
afterwards  yield  the  richest  product  of  milk,)  then  afterwards  the  calf  needs 
the  milk  for  from  four  to  six  weeks  more ;  that  is,  if  it  is  to  be  raised. 

Schweitzer  in  general  estimates  the  period  for  milking  309  days,  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  Flotow,  Linke,  Meyer,  Makensen,  allow  only  274  days,  or 
three-fourths  of  the  year.  Thaer  reckoned  it  at  forty  weeks,  or  288  days. 
Burger  only  thirty-eight  weeks,  or  266  days,  for  he  allows  six  weeks  for  the 
cak*,  and  eight  previous  to  calving,  without  milking.  Yet  others  vary  from 
263,  264, 280,  290  up  to  300  days.  Something  must  depend  on  the  char- 
acter of  the  cow,  her  age,  <kc. 

The  able  editor  of  the  London  Gardenera'  Chronicle  gives  the  following 
answer  to  a  request  for  information  respecting  the  best  food  for  cows.  "  Give 
your  cow  half  a  hundred  weight  of  mixed  white  canots  and  mangel-wurt- 
zel^n  the  morning,  straw  chaff  as  much  as  you  please  in  the  forenoon,  with 
hot  salt  water  thrown  over  it,  about  quarter  of  a  hundred  of  mixed  carrots, 
&c.  at  noon,  and  then  an  oil  cake  weighing  about  two  potmds,  straw  chaff 
at  your  pleasure  in  tiie  afternoon^  and  thiec-quarters  of  a  hundred^f  mix^ 
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'«anotg  at  night,  and  if  she  does  not  yield  a  good  milk  in  abundance,  it  will, 
not  be  the  fault  of  her  food." 

Cam  stalks  is  a  most  excellent  food  viaofor  cows.  Mr.  Morris  of  Mo^ 
risania,  whose  dairy  is  celebrated  for  its  rich  milk,  stated  at  one  of  the  meet- 
ings of  the  New  York  Farmers'  Club,  that  he  kept  126  cows,  and  that  he  fed 
them  on  green  com,  which  he  found  to  make  richer  and  belter  milk  than 
^ther  food,  besides  its  producing  more  feed  than  any  other  vegetable.  The 
tree  corn  is  higlily  recomntended  for  this  purpose.  Taken  at  the  period  o( 
its  greatest  weight,  and,  probably,  of  its  greatest  value  for  either  green  or  dry 
food  when  the  corn  was  full  in  the  milk,  it  has  produced  forty  tons  to  the 
-acre. 

The  richness  of  the  mUk  of  cows  in  butter  depends  on  two  things,  the 
1)reed  being  the  same — the  fodder,  and  whether  the  cow  is  fresh  or  an  old 
milker.  Tne  milk  of  the  fresh  milker,  as  Kreyssig  and  Schweitzer  observe, 
18  thinner  than  that  of  an  old  milker;  according  to  Lampadius  the  milk  of 
the  first  month  after  calving  contains  ^y  of  its  weight  in  butter;  in  four 
months,  ,V«  If  ^®  cow  be  milked  three  times  a  day  it  is  thinner  than  if 
she  be  milked  only  twice.  The  proportion  of  butter  in  milk  depends 
greatly  on  the  fodder,  says  Schweitzer;  the  poorest  is  straw  and  slop  fod- 
der, the  richest  clovef,  roots,  &c.;  and  in  general  average  the  milk  is  richeiA 
in  ttie  autumn. 

As  to  the  quantity  of  milk  required  for  a  pound  of  butter^  there  is  con- 
tnderable  diversity  of  opinion,  owing  probably  to  the  difference  is  richness 
<rf  the  specimens  exammed.  Block  and  Schmalz  maintain  that  from  twenty 
pounds  of  good  creamy  milk,  or  about  nine  and  a  half  quarts,  may  be  ob- 
tained one  pound  of  butter,  and  that  cream  is  to  the  milk  usually  at  one  to 
«even.  Meyer  reckons  twenty-seven  to  twenty-eight  pounds  of  milk  to  one 
pound  of  butter,  as  does  also  Schweitzer.  The  ratio  of  cream  to  mOk,  ac- 
cording to  Meyer,  is  as  one  to  ten.  Schweitzer  reckons  one  quart  of  creaxa 
to  five  quarts  of  milk,  or  twenty  per  cent,  and  from  2^-  quarts  of  cream  o'v 
pound  of  butter,  therefore,  jFor  11^  quarts  of  milk,  or  24|  pounds,  if  we 
feckon  the  quart  at  2^  pounds,  or  27^  pounds,  if  we  reckon  it  at  2f  pounds, 
will  ^ve  one  pound  of  butter.  Burger  gives  twenty-five  to  twenty-six  pounds 
of  milk  to  one  pound  of  butjer.  Koppe  allows  twelve  to  fourteen  marts  of 
milk  for  a  pound  of  butter,  and  considers  it  a  favorable  state  if  twelve 
quarts  of  milk  will  give  one  pound  of  butter.  The  same  is  the  computation 
of  Thaer,  Buddeus  and  Kreyssig,  while  others  fix  upon  one  hundred  quarts 
of  milk  for  eight  pounds  of  butter.  We  might  add  yet  many  othera,  but 
these  are  probahljr  sufficient.  It  is  difficult  to  find  any  estnnatM  in  our 
country,  as  the  science  of  proportions  seems  to  have  scarcely  excited  any 
attention.  The  specific  jpeight  qf  the  milk  varies  according  to  its  richness 
ift  cream.  The  richest  in  cream  is  lightest  in  specific  wei^t  It  varies 
between  1.028  and  1.035,  and  on  an  average,  with  stall  foddering,  it  may 

•  l)c  fixed  at  about  1.03. 

The  proportions  of  fodder  to  increase  of  milk  have  also  been  obBcrved 

•and  noted,  but  we  must  omit  them  here.  Should  any  one  desire  ta  pvrsut 
this  subject  furthei^,  he  may  find  materials  for  investigations  in  my  of  die 
volumes  of  agricultural  proportions,  which  abound  in  the  Grerman  agnciil- 
tural  Uterature,  among  which,  probably,  Andre's  and  Kleeman's  Encyclo- 
pedias of  Agricultural  Proportions  are  the  best. 

Considerable  excitement  has  been  produced,  both  in  Europe  and  our  onsm 
country,  with  respect  to  Guenon*s  methods  of  determining  iht  milkkg 
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jyroperties  ofcowsy  and  the  value  of  the  male  also  as  a  stock  getter  of  milck 
loDe,  by  fneans  of  certain  external  marks  or  dijOferences  of  the  hair,  &c.y 
whibh  the  discoverer  caDs  escutcheons.  By  a  recent  report  of  M.  Yvart, 
in  the  Central  Convention  of  Agriculture  in  Paris,  the  following  seems  to  be 
the  present  state  of  this  alleged  discovery. 

It  is  admitted  that  there  is  some  general  correspondence  as  respects  cows, 
but  the  signs  are  deficient  as  to  the  luale  animals.  The  classification 
which  M.  Guenon  has  proposed  is  altogether  too  minute  and  extensive  to  be 
of  practical  value,  as  the  pretended  distinctions  of  the  subdivisions  are  not 
verified  on  examination.  M.  Guenommakes  eight  classes,  each  of  which 
has  eight  divisions,  so  tnat  he  thus  constitutes  sixty-four  Varieties,  besides 
one  more  for  the  spurious  kind.  If  it  becomes  necessary  to  retain  all  of 
these,  M.  Yvart  remarks  that  M.  Guenon's  discovery  can  make  little  progress 
towards  a  general  reception.  i 

A  course  of  accurate  experiments  is  going  forward  for  the  purpose  of 
testing  the  principles  thoroughly.  Until  the  result  of  these  is  known, 
probably  there  will  be  but  little  advance  in  the  matter. 

One  of  the  largest  dairies  in  our  country  is  that  of  Col.  Meacham,  of 
Pulaski,  N.  Y.  His  farm  consists  of  1000  acres,  300  of  which  are  devoted 
'to  grass,  and  he  keeps  one  hundred  head  of  cattle  arid  ninety-seven  cows." 
In  one  year  he  made  30,000  pounds  of  cheese,  20,000  pounds  of  which  he 
sold  at  one  time  at  New  York,  for  from  six  and  a  half  to  seven  cents  per 
pound.  He  feeds  his  cows  mostly  on  hay  and  carrots.  Of  the  latter  he 
raises  2000  bushels,  and  ^ves  each  cow  half  a  bushel  per  day ;  and  besides 
the  benefit  derived  from  his  grass  for  his  stock,  he  gathered  not  less  than 
300  bushels  of  grass  seed.  According  to  the  state  census  of  New  York, 
taken  three  years  since,  the  quantity  of  butter  made  in  a  year  was  79,501,770 
pounds.  This,  at  twelve  and  a  half  cents  per  pounds  would  amount  to 
$9,937,716.  The  same  year  there  were  milked  999,490  cows,  three-fifths 
of  which,  it  is  supposed,  were  for  butter  dairies,  and  the  remainder  for 
cheese  dairies.  This  would  give,  for  butter  599,685  cows,  which  would 
probably  give  500,000  calves;  so  that  a  large  increasfB  mavbe  calculated  in 
this  respect,  on  the  amount  of  stock  kept  for  butter  manuracture  every  year 
in  that  state. 

The  quantity  of  milk  sold  iti  our  cities  is  ^at.  Some  idea  of  it  may  be 
formed  from  the  fact  that  50,000  quarts  of  milk  daily  are  earned  on  the 
Erie  rail  road,  equal,  including  the  cans  to  sixty-three  tons,  not  less,  proba- 
bly than  15,000,000  or  16,000,000  quarts  a  year,  which  did  not  find  its 
way  to  New  York  before  the  road  wa^  constructed. 

The  importation  of  cheese  into  Great  Britain  is  larger  than  that  of 
butter.  The  total  quantity  in*1846  firom  Europe  amounted  to  249,664 
cwt.,  and  from  the  United  States  to  91,901  cwt.  The  American  cheese, 
however,  is  said  to  have  some  faults  which  need  to  be  corrected  to  render, 
it  acceptable  to  the  English  market  These  are  stated  bv  Mr.  Coleman 
to  be,  1st.  The  softness  of  the  rind,  which  renders  them  Uable  to  cracky 
and  which  is  imputed  to  their  richness,  and  the  remedy  for  which  is  to  let 
the  cheese,  when  taken  from  the  press,  remain  in  brine  so  strong  that  it 
will  take  up  no  more  salt,  for  four  or  five  hours.  It  must  not,  however^ 
be  kept  too  long  in  the  brine,  as  it  may  receive  injury.  The"  second  fault 
complained  of  is  the  acid  and  sharp  taste.  This  is  imputed  to  some  im- 
proper preparation  of  the  rermet,  and  possibly  to  something  wrong  in  the 
ieed  or  pastures.    It  is  also  recommended  that  American  cheese  should  be 
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eolored  so  as  to  resemble  the  English  cheese.  The  American  butter  is  a 
•poor  article  generally  there,  and  does  not  find  purchasers  for  table  .use,  but 
16  used  to  grease  machinery  in  tne  manufacturing  districts. 

The  next  topic  we  have  usually  considered  in  these  reports,  is  the  various 
tnodes  of  feeding  cattle  and  stock  of  different  kinds^  embracing  the  divisions 
of  nutntion  from  food,  methods  of  keeping,  and  other  particulars  closely 
connected  with  the  whole  subject.  To  no  one  subject  connected  with  agri- 
culture does  the  attention,  both  of  practical  men  and  pen  of  science,  seem 
to  be  more  carefully  or  earnestly  devoted  than  to  this  great  one.  Its  im- 
portance is  inbreasingly  felt,  and  every  year  multiplies  both  the  number  and 
the  accuracy  of  the  experiments  instituted  to  ascertain  the  facts  of  greatest 
interest  connected  widi  it.  We  have  a  laree  mass  of  valuable  material 
collected,  most  of  which  too  is  probably  new  m  this  country,  and  our  only 
difficulty  is  to  make  such  use  of  it  as  shall  embody  the  results  in  the  best 
manner.  We  may  refer,  however,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  communications 
of  Mr.  Fleischraann,  Mr.  Ellsworth  and  others,  in  our  appendixes,  for  many 
things  useful  relating  to  this  subject. 

Leaving  the  theory  of  nutrition  till  the  close  of  our  remarks  on  this  gen- 
eral topic,  we  may  perhaps  more  profitably  first  proceed  to  present  some 
facts  in  relation  to  articles  of  food  for  stock  of  various  kind.  We  cannot 
Tiowever  enter  much  into  detail.  The  agricultural  journals,  both  foreign 
and  domestic,  are  full  of  able  treatises  on  the  subject.  Our  object  is  rather 
to  enlighten  by  the  publication  of  information  which  may  be  supposed  to 
be  beyond  the  reach  of  the  majority  of  our  fellow  citizens,  than  to  repeat 
such  as  may  be  already  familiar  to  them. 

Considerable  discussion  has  existed  among  the  agricultural  public  as  to  the 
best  ybrm  in  which  food  shall  be  given  for  the  purpose  of  feeding  or/attening. 
Some  persons  advocate  one  method  of  preparing  food,  and  others  directly 
the  contrary.  The  true  course  in  regard  to  the  matter  is  doubtless  to  collect 
and  compare  the  results  of  experiments  made.  We  labor,  however,  under 
one  serious  difiiculty  in  this  respect.  It  is  not  always  easy  to  satisfy  our- 
selves that  entire  accuracy  has  been  applied  in  conducting  the  trials  made. 
There  is  too  great  vagueness  in  the  description  and  many  things  which  may 
be  supposed  to  influence  the  result  are  often  wholly  or  partially  overlooked.  " 
Numbers  are  given  conjecturally  or  in  gross,  and  no  regard  perhaps  is  paid 
to  the  diflerence  in  the  times  of  weighing  or  modes  of  measuring,  and  hence 
BO  two  results  of  different  individuals  can  be  brought  together  for  each  com 
parison,  and  in  many  cases  hardly  can  those  of  the  same  person.  We 
must,  however,  take  them  as  they  are,  selecting  such  as  seem  to  be  best  en- 
titled to  credit.  Many  of  them  may  at  least  show  the  general  effect  of  the 
particular  modes  of  feeding  adopted,  although  it  is  not  improbable  that  these 
mi^t  be  considerably  modified  were  tliey  to  be  still  more  closely  carried  on. 

In  the  Transactions  of  the  Yorkshire  Agricultural  Society,  we  find  a  prize 
essay  containing  a  report  on  the  feeding  of  stock  with  prepared  food,  &c.  by 
Jos.  Marshall,  who  seems  to  have  succeeded  in  fattening  stock  by  giving  them 

food  food  and  suitably  preparing  it.  We  extract  a  few  of  its  details ;  At  6  A. 
I.  each  beast  is  supplied  with  about  40  to  46  lbs.  of  yellow  bullock  turnips 
sliced ;  at  10  A.  M.  with  1  lb.  of  linseed  boiled  for  2  or  3  hours  with  about 
It  galls,  of  water,  2i  lbs.  of  ground  com  and  5  lbs.  of  chopped  straw,  at  i 
P.  M.the  turnips  are  repeated,  and  at  5  P.  M.  the  prepared  food  is  repeated. 
At  night  a  little  straw  is  placed  in  their  racks.  Tlie  ground  corn  and  chopped 
straw  must  be  mixed  together  first,  and  then  the  boiled  lini.>eed  being  poured 
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upon  them  and  mixed  with  them,  may  be  aDowed  to  stand  for  1  or  2  hours, 
and  given  while  it  is  yet  warm;  for  if  allowed  to  stand  a  few  hours  the  masn 
ferments  and  quickly  turns  sour,  lihe greatest  cleanliness  is  also  necessary 
in  the  vessels  and  implements  made  use  of.  Such  is  the  practice :  now  for 
the  results.  In  one  case  two  of  the  most  thriving  were  selected  from  a  lot 
of  12  bullocks  of  nearly  the  same  age  and  condition,  and  for  the  first  month 
were  fed  on  the  ususJ  food,  swedes  turnips,  linseed  cake  and  bean  meal 
in  the  proportion  named  below.  Two  others  of  nearly  equal  weight  were 
fed  with  the  prepared  food.  All  the  four  were  weighed  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  experiment  April  11,  1846,  and  their  weights  are  given  below 
in  table  1.  Nos.  8  and  9  were  fed  in  the  new  way,  the  other  two  in  the 
usual  mode.     They  were  weighed  the  second  time  on  the  15th  of  May. 

Table  I. 


ofSuU. 

Lire  weight,'  April  11. 

Ure 

weigbt,  Mar  15. 
Stones,    lbs. 

Increase  in  weigl 

Stones,    lbs. 

Stones.    lbs. 

8 

83     8 

88     4 

4    10 

9 

79    8 

85    1 

5    07 

12 

81     0 

85    2 

4    02 

13 

85    0 

89    0 

4    00 

Thus  the  buUocks  fed  in  the  old  way  gained  in  five  weeks  8  stone,  2  lbs., 
and  those  fed  in  the  new  way  in  the  same  time  gained  10  stone,  3  lbs.  Con- 
vinced that  those  which  made  the  least  progress  were  the  most  thriving  ani- 
mals, the  person  trying  the  experiment  next  fed  the  whole  4  for  a  month 
alike  on  swedes,  mangel-wurtzel,  &o.,  and  the  prepared  food,  and  the  fol- 
lowing was  the  result: 

Table  U. 
]7o.4»f  Stall.      Live  wei^t,  May  15.        Lire  weight,  June  15.       Increase  in  wetghu 
•  Stones.    Ibis.  Stones,    lbs.  Stones,    lbs. 


8 

88 

4 

92 

,  4 

4 

00 

. 

9 

*85 

1 

90 

12 

6 

11 

12 

86 

2 

92 

07 

7 

08 

13 

89 

0 

96 

00 

7 

00 

The 

impression 

that  12  and  13 

were 

the  best  thrivers 

was 

thus 

fully 

sustained,  as  these  gained  14  stone,  5  lbs.  while  8  and  9  only  gained  9  stone^ 
11  lbs.  Comparing  the  increase  of  the  same  two  bullocks,  Nos.  12  and 
13  when  fed  in  the  old  for  34  days,  viz :  8  stone,  2  lbs.  with  the  increase 
of  the  same  when  fed  in  the  new  way  for  31  days,  14  stone,  5  lbs.,  the  su- 
periority of  the  latter  mode  is  very  evident.     Next  we  may  look  at  the  cost* 

First  Method  of  Feeding. 
10^  lbs.  of  linseed  at  7s.  per  bush,  of  56  lbs.  or  1^  per  lb.,  Is.  3|d* 

35  lbs.  of  bean  meal  at  Is.  per  stone,  2   06 

100  lbs.  of  coal  daily  at  14s.  per  ton,  or  4s.  S^d.  per  week  for  20 

bullocks  or  for  each  per  week,  0    2| 

Extra  wages  4s.  per  week  or  2,Vd.  per  head,  say  0    2^ 

Cost  per  head  per  week, 

Second  Method  of  Feeding. 
21  lbs.  of  oil  cake  at  JCIO  per  ton  or  15s.  per  stone, 
21  lbs.  of  bean  meal  at  Is.  per  stone, 
20  stone  of  turnips,  extra,  say 

^OBt  per  head  per  week,  4     04 
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Is. 

lOtd, 

1 

06 

0 

lU 

No.  of  Ibi.  of  true  nutriment  eoo- 

ta^-ied  in  product  of  an  acre. 

672  lbs. 

594  lbs. 

358  lbs. 

348  lbs. 

243  lbs. 

224  lbs. 

180  lbs. 

132  lbs. 
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It  wffl  l)c  «ccn,  therefore,  that  Ihe  cost  of  tne  two  systems  is  jJmost  ex- 
actly the  same,  while  the  increase  from  one  is  much  more  than  from  the 
other. 

The  foDowing  calculation  gfives  the  relative  value  ef  certain  kinds  qf/bod, 
in  a  little  different  form  from  what  is  sometimes  stated : 

Crops.  Ayerage  produce  per  acre 

of  tubers  and  grain. 

Wurtzel  and  turnips,  ) 

Beans,  30  bush,  or  1980  lbs. 

Potatoes,  8  tons. 

Peas,  20  bush,  or  1160  lbs. 

Barley,  36  bush,  or  1872  lbs. 

Jerusalem  artichokes,  10  tons. 

Wheat,  25  bush,  or  1500  lbs. 

Oats,  30  b«sh.  or  1200  lbs. 

Mr.  Spodner  an  eminent  lecturer  on  the  subject  in  England  Ia3r8  down 
the  following  propositions  with  respect  to  the  best  food  for  stock.  The  skill 
of  the  feeder  is  best  shown  by  the  most  perfect  combination  of  food  calcu- 
lated to  produce  most  fat,  and  to  get'  rid  at  the  same  time  economically  of 
the  roots,  straw  and  hay  which  has  already  been  supplied.  Animals  cannot 
be  fettened  on  roots  alone  on  account  of  the  bulk  of  the  food  and  especial]  j 
because  they  contain  so  great  a  per  centage  of  water.  Straw  alone  will  n^ 
answer  because  of  the  vast  amount  of  food  thus  required.  It  may  howeyec 
be  cut  into  chaff  and  usefully  employed. 

In  respect  to  the  comparative  merits  of  dry  and  fresh  fodder  ^  acconling  to 
the  experiments  of  Boussin^ult,  it  appears,  that  the  fodder  obtained  from, 
hay  is  equally  nourishing  with  that  from  fresh  grass.  A  heifer  was  weighed 
and  fed  for  ten  days  on  green  fodder,  each  day  a  quantity  equal  in  weight 
to  that  consumed  being  put  aside  to  dry.  The  animal  was  then  weighed 
and  fed  for  ten  days  on  the  dry  fodder,  and  weighed  again.  The  experi- 
ment was  repeated  three  times,  and  each  time  the  animal  weighed  a 
little  more  after  feeding  on  the  dry  fodder  than  after  the  gpreen.  The  differ- 
ence was  not  enough  to  prove  that  the  dry  food  was  the  more  hutritious, 
bi\t  that  it  was  fully  equad  to  it. 

A  compattnd  for  feeding  cattUy  prepared  by  Mr.  Warner,  has  a  high  repu- 
tation m  England,  and  if  we  may  judge  from  the  experiments  detailed,  of 
the  success  of  those  who  haye  tried  it,  it  is  a  valuable  improvement  It  is 
composed  of  linseed  reduced  to  a  fine  meal  and  barley  to  the  thickness  of  a 
ynSer  by  a  crushing  mill.  Put  eighteen  gallons  of  water  into  the  cauldron, 
and,  as  soon  as  it  boils,  not  before,  stir  in  twenty-one  pounds  of  linseed 
meal,  stir  it  for  five  minutes,  and  then  sprinkle  in  sixty-three  pounds  of  the 
crushed  barley  while  another  person  stirs  it  in.  When  thoroughly  incorpo- 
rated, which  will  be  in  ten  minutes,  cover  it  down,  throw  open  the  furnace 
door  and  deaden  the  fire,  so  that  it  will  merely  simmer  till  the  barley  has 
absorbed  the  mucilage,  when  the  kernels  will  resume  their  shape,  and  may 
be  compared  to  little  oil  cakes. 

The  advahtage  to  be  gained  by  boiling  or  steaming  food^  is  now  consid- 
ered to  be  wdl  settled.  That  many  kinls  of  food  are  increased  by  boiling 
admits  not  of  a  doubt. 

14 
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4  measures  of  oats  have  thus  been  increased  to  7  measures 


4 

of  barley  " 

«              i 

'           10 

<( 

4 

of  buckwheat 

or  bran        * 

*           14 

i< 

4 

of  maize    '* 

«      ((       ( 

'           13 

C€ 

4 

of  wheat   " 

«       «       ( 

'           10 

U 

4 

of  rye        " 

((       ((        ( 

15 

u 

4 

of  beans     " 

«  '   ((        ( 

8i 

a 

The  great  importance  of  warmthj  in  respect  to  cattle,  is  becoming  more 
and  more  understood.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  a  due  attention  to  this 
particular  might  aid  in  saving  millions  of  bushels  of  food  in  the  course  of  a 
year  or  two,  yrhile  at  the  same  time  the  actual  benefit  of  the  food  given 
would  be  greater. 

The  use  of  salt  among  the  food  of  animals  has  been  highly  recommended. 
It  would  appear,  however,  from  some  experiments  of  M.  Boussingault,  that 
the  only  effect  of  salt  is  not  by  way  of  any  nutritious  qualities,  but  merely  as 
a  sharpener  of  appetite.  The  animals  which  were  supplied  with  salt  ate 
more,  and  the  food  was  sooner  absorbed  in  the  proportion  of  two  hundred 
and  two  to  two  hundred  and  seventeen,  or  one  thousand  to  one  thousand 
and  seventy-four;  their  thirst  is  also  excited,  or  they  drink  more  in  the  ratio 
;of  32.86  to  41.16,  or  one  thousand  to  one  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty-six. 
The  following  are  the  experiments  undertaken,  with  the  results  of  them. 
There  were  two  lots,  each  of  3  animals,  A.  B.  C,  and  A'.  B'.  C,  re- 
spectively: 

With  salt.  Without  salt. 

ST  (  A.  weighing  165  kilogrammes.   ^  (  A',  weighing  146  kilogrammes. 
^{B.        «       158        «  ^<B'.        «         154  " 

^  ( C  "       157      •  "  ^  ( a.       «         162  « 

480  452 

Th^  each  received  at  Ae  rate  of  three  kilogrammes  of  hay  per  dicm,  for 
every  hundred  kilogrammes  of  live  weight  Each  lot  had,  sdso,  every  uac- 
cessive  day,  better  food  than  in  the  preceding  day,  and,  whenever  a  raaon 
was  distributed,  they  were  first  weighed.  The  whole  time  of  feeding  lai»ted 
one  hundred  and  seventeen  days.  In  this  time  the  first  lot  consumed,  of 
hay,  seven  hundred  and  ninety- two  kilogrammes;  of  rowen,  nine  hundred 
and  fotty  kilogrammes ;  beets,  three  hundred  and  twelve  kilogrammes,  in  all 
one  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty.  Consumption  in  hay,  two  thousand  and 
fourty-four,  and  salt  twelve.  Lot  number  two,  without  salt,  hay,  seven 
hundred  and  fifty-three;  rowen,  eight  hundred  and  seventy;  beets,  one  thou- 
sand one  hundred  and  sixty  kilogrammes,  in  all  one  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  thirteen  hay  value.  The  first  lot  drank  daily  fifty-four  litres  of  water; 
second  lot  drank  daily  thirty-one  litres  of  water. 


First  weighed 

11th  March. 

GsLinjn 

15lh  Not. 

117  days. 

A.  165  kil. 

210 

45 

B.  168  « 

200 

42 

C.  159  « 

208 

51 

2d  lot  weighed 

11th  March. 

Gain  in 

15th  Not. 

117  day*. 

A'.  146  kil. 

171 

23 

B'.  154  " 

214 

60 

C.  162  « 

205 

53 

480  618  138  452  590  138 

In  respect  to  some  articles  of  food  for  animals  which  have  never  been  in- 
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troduced  with  us,  we  may  mention  whins  or  gorse  as  a  food  for  cattle  and 
horses.  In  the  ^ondon  Gardeners'  Chronicle  we  are  told,  that  if  prepared 
by  bruising,  they  become  a  very  relishing  and  useful  food.  Carrots^  also, 
have  been  fed  out  to  horses  alternatively  with  oats  to  advantage.  We 
might  add  largely  to  the  examples  we  have  given,  but  it  is  hardly  necessary. 
Some  very  excellent  observations  on  these  subjects  may  be  found  in  R.  D. 
Thomson's  researches  on  food  for  animals.  Mr.  Thomson's  experiments 
bear  also  on  the  question  connected  with,  the  formation  of  butter  as  influ- 
enced by  the  food  given  to  the  cow,  and  will  amply  repay  to  any  one  the 
time  and  labor  of  perusal.  We  would  likewise  refer  to  some  papers  on  the 
fleeding  of  cattle,  translated  from  the  German,  and  subjoined  in  our  Appen- 
dix 14.  Mr.  Fleischmann's  communication  likewise  rives  a  description  of  the 
mode  of  feeding  cattle  at  Alcsuth  in  Hungary,  which  we  would  further 
commend  to  the  notice  of  those  who  may  read  this  report.  It  will  be  found 
towards  the  latter  portion  of  Appendix  No.  1. 

In  Appendix  No.  14,  together  with  other  papers  on  the  feeding 
of  cattle,  sheep,  &c.,  we  have  given  a  list  of  plants  offered  to  different  ani-* 
tnals,  according  to  a  series  of  experiments  published  by  Linnaeus,  but  which 
seems  to  be  almost  unknown  at  the  present  day,  as  it  is  nearly  one  hundred 
years  since  it  first  appeared  in  English. 

.  The  accounts  given  by  Mr.  Fleischmann,  of  the  mode  of  feeding  and 
management  of  sheep  in  Germany,  the  rules  for  judging  respecting  ioool^ 
and  &e  wool  trade  there,  are  so  full  that  it  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  devote 
much  attention  to  this  topic.  The  facilities  of  our  country  for  raising  sheep 
and  producing  wool  are  great.  We  will  quote  a  few  of  the  items  in  this  re- 
spect which  nave  met  our  notice.  Vermont,  though  lyine  far  norUi,  yet 
seems  to  furnish  some  of  the  best  specimens  in  the  United  States,  l^e 
number  of  sheep  raised  there  is  large.  Care  has  been  taken  to  preserve,  as 
far  as  possible,  the  original  breeds,  which  were  imported  from  Europe  many 
years  since.  In  Addison  county  alone,  it  is  stated  that  there  were  over  one 
nundred  thousand  sheep,  which,  for  want  of  hay  in  1846,  would  have  to  be 
driven  to  other  sections  to  be  wintered.  More  than  one  million  of  sheep 
were  reported  by  the  census  as  raised  in  this  state.  In  the  other  New 
England  states,  also,  much  attention  is  devoted  to  the  improvement  of  the 
fleece,  and  recently  some  fine  Saxon  bucks  aad  ewes  of  the  electoral  breed . 
have  been  imported  for  this  purpose. 

The  following  relates  to  the  production  of  wool  ui  Washington  county, 
Pennsylvania. 

"  A  gentfeman  who  is  extensively  engaged  in  the  purchase  of  wool  informed 
us  that  this  year's  clip  in  that  county  is  estimated  at  1,300,000  lbs  !  The 
price  paid  per  pound  by  piux;hasers  ranged  from  twenty- five  to  sixty-two 
and  a  half  cents.  Our  friend  averaged  the  price  per  pound  at  thirty-seven  and 
a  half  cents.  According  to  this  estimate,  therefore,  the  large  sum  of  $487,- 
500  was  realized  by  the  farmers  of  Washington  county  for  this  year's  clip 
of  wool !" 

The  attention  of  the  agriculturists  of  the  south  and  south  west,  has  been 
directed,  within  a  year  or  two,  to  the  fine  capabilities  of  many  paits  of  those 
lections  of  our  country  for  raising  sheep  and  wool.  In  a  report  on  this  sub- 
ject to  the  Union  Agricultural  Society  of  South  Carolina,  it  is  said,  ^^  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  land  now  are  thrown  away,  in  every  section  of  the  back 
country,  upon  which  slieep  would  subsist  weU  during  the  summer  months. 
In  the  winter  they  may  be  kept  at  a  very  trifling  cost''    Cotton  seed  is  said 
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lo  be  an  excellent  winter  food  for  sheep,  as  they  are  ^eiy  fond  of  h  and 
thrive  well  upon  it  The  climate  is  peculiarly  well  suited  for  some  varie- 
ties, and  will  admit  of  their  being  pastured  much  later  than  they  can  b^ 
further  north.  A  report  on  tlie  value  of  sheep  husbandry,  by  the  Hon.  R. 
P.  Simpson,  of  South  Caiolina,  may  be  found  in  our  Appendix,  No.  14. 
We  would  refer  for  a  full  discussion  of  the  advantages  of  llie  southern  sec- 
rion  of  our  country  and  adaptation  for  this  branch  of  agricultural  industry, 
to  the  letters  of  Mr.  Randal  of  the  slate  of  New  York,  which  have  been 
published  in  our  agricultural  periodicals.  Various  articles  also  may  be  found 
m  the  Alabama  Planter  and  other  journals,  calling  the  attention  of  tlie  public 
in  that  and  the  adjoining  states  to  this  important  branch  of  husbandry  for 
the  south. 

The  Ohio  sheep  crop  too  is  an  extensive  one.  Prom  various  accounts  in 
the  Ohio  Cultivator,  it  would  appear  that  an  enlivened  interest  has  recently 
been  excited  tliere,  which  promises  to  result  in  an  increased  production  of 
wool.  A  convention  of  wool  growers  was  held  at  Steub'enville  on  the  10th 
Peb.  IS47,  attended  by  individuals  from  different  states,  at  which  much 
interesting  information  was  communicated,  and  in  a  report  prepared  for  the 
occasion,  the  great  importance  of  having  wool  well  washed  and  cleaned, 
and  of  ascertaining  the  best  foreign  markets  for  wool  was  urged.  Commit- 
tees were  appointed  for  these  purposes,  and  depots  for  the  sale  of  wool 
recommended  to  be  established  in  Springfield,  Muss.,  Wheeling  in  Ya., 
for  the  eastern  and  western  sections  of  tlie  United  States. 

Many  sheep  in  the  course  of  the  year  or  two  past  have  been  taken  from 
Pennsylvania  to  Wisconsin,  and  the  prospect  indicates  that  more  attention 
will  hereafter  be  paid  to  sheep  raising  and  wool  growing  in  that  section  of 
oar  opuntry.  Michigan  also  is  thought  to  possess  many  advantages  for  the 
growtli  o^  wooL  A  writer  in  tlie  Cultivator  describing  the  advantages  of 
Michigan  as  an  agricultural  state,  gives  the  following  statement  in  reference 
to  dhis  subjeet.  ^^  Tlie  advantages  of  Michigan  as  a  wool  growing  state,  are 
beginning  to  be  appreciated.  The  surface^  broken  into  gende  hills  and 
yaUeys  is  covered  with  a  spontaneous  growth  of  grasses,  which  are  relished 
by  slieep  and  cattle  and  will  alone  furnish  rhem  sustenance  for  at  least  dght 
months  in  tlie  year.  The  export  of  wool  from  Detroit  alone  in  1844,  but  a 
few  years  from  the  first  introduction  of  ^eep  into  the  state,  was  236,000 
pounds.  Since  then  the  hills. and  meadows  of  many  parts  of  the  state  have 
been  covered  witli  fine  flocks."  We  miffht  multiply  statements  and  notices 
respecting  different  portions  of  the  United  States,  as  adapted  to  wool  culture, 
but  it  is  unnecessary.  The  number  of  sheep,  pounds  of  wool,  and  pounds 
to  each  sheep,  given  below,  are  taken  from  a  statement  made  to  the  New 
York  Panners'  Club.  We  have  no  data  for  the  estimates,  but  those  {(x  the 
United  States  were  so  grossly  erroneous  in  the  quantity  of  wool,  as  printed, 
that  wc  have  taken  the  census  returns  and  have  considei*ed  them  even  as  too 
low,  and  have  accordingly  given  what  we  consider  a  fairer  estimate  of  the 
number  of  pounds  of  wool  to  each  sheep  at  2.6  to  3  pounds. 

No.  of  Shoep.  Ibt.  of  Wool.  lbs.  to  etdi  She^ 

England  and  Wales ....     20,600,000  112,600,000        ever  4.25 

ficodand 3,500,000 

Prance 39,000,000  93,000,000                  2.4 

^-^"^State, 19,311,364    {ffffi^JJ^SS^."'}  ^'^^^ 

The  number  of  she^  must  have  increased  laigely  in  this  country  doo* 
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1840.    By  some  k  n  estimatod  as  h^  as  30,000,000.    This  we  bdieve 
may  be  too  large  an  estimate,  though  the  number  probably  reaches  above 

.  25,000,000.  From  the  reports  to  the  Ohio  Board  of  Agriculture  the  number 
given  for  1846  is  2,065,842.  The  number  reported  in  the  statistics  of  Con- 
necticut, for  1845,  is  289,574.  The  number  given  in  the  statistics  of 
Massachusetts,  for  1845,  is  354,943.  In  the  statistics  of  New  Hampshire, 
for  1845,  the  number  mentioned  is  488,272.  The  returns  of  the  New  York 
state  census,  for  1845,  give  6,443,855.     It  will  be  seen  by  the  above  that 

^   the  number  of  sheep  in  the  United  States  must  be  large. 

Compared  with  the  census  of  1840,  the  number  in  New  York  in  five  years 
had  increased  above  1,300,000.  The 'data  of  the  other  states  do  not  show  a 
comparative  increase,  but  as  they  were  imperfect  no  comparisons  can  be  rested 
on  them.  Th^  increase  in  New  York  too  seems  to  have  taken  place  notwith- 
standing that  the  prices  of  wool  did  not  give  any  additional  encouragement, 
judging  from  the  subjoined  prices  of  wool  in  western  New  York,  for  eleven 
yeara,  as  follows,  which  we  take  from  the  Cultivator. 

1835  average  price  35  cts.  per  pound 

1836  "  "  36  "  '*  The  latest  quotations  at  New  Yofk 

1837  "  "  37  **  "  are  as  follows: 

1838  "  "  35^  "  "  Saxony  fleece . , 40  to  47^ 

1839  "  "  47t  "  "  Merino 35  to  40 

1840  ^  «  33  «  '*  f  to  full  blood 35  to  40 

1841  ''  *<  36i  «  "  Common 29  to  30 

1842  «  "  30i  "  "  Lambs,  city  pulled ....  27  to  28 

1843  *'  "28  "  "  "        "    super 29  to  30 

1844  ^   «  "     39i       **      «  «       country  pulled.  20  to  32 

'Q>i5     «  «<     29i       «      "  •*        «    super 32  to  36 

1846     «  "     24         "      '• 

Tiie  fluctuations  of  prices  above  given,  in  some  cases  are  remarkable,.bttt 
notwithstanding  this*  the  number  of  sheep  has  become  more  than  one  fifth 
brger.  If  we  mwht  allow  the  same  increase  on  the  census  returns  in  all  the 
states,  we  should  bring  the  whole  number  at  a'bout  25,000,000,  for  'the  year 
1845,  since  which  doubtless  there  has  been  a  proportionate  increase  m  the 
wh(de  number. 

In  Appendix,  No.  14,  will  be  found  a  paper  from  llr.  Ancnun  ?ecom- 
mending  wool  matressesy  which  contains  some  interesting  particulans  reladng 
to  the  subject  of  wool  generally.  He  appears  to  think  that  this  application 
of  wool  will  not  only  be  salutary  to  health,  but  advantageous  likewise  in 
opening  a  market  for  our  wool  growers  of  no  trifling  consequence.  It  is 
believed  that  the  article  will  be  interesting  to  many  of  our  agricuhurists,  and 
therefore  we  have  inserted  it,  without,  however,  presuming  to  give  any 
opinion  as  to  the  feasibility  of  the  plan.  The  trial  might  be  made,  and  the 
results  published  might  be  very  useful 

In  our  former  reports  we  have  dwelt  on  the  subject  of  hogs  and  their 
products  to  considerable  extent.  We  have  this  year  procured  an  article 
relating  to  the  "hog  crop,"  as  it  is  termed  at  the  west,  by  Mr.  CistJ  of 
Cincinnati,  which  will  be  found  subjoined  in  Appendix  No.  15,  and  which 
will  repay  the  time  devoted  to  the  perusal  of  it.  The  progress  of  slaugh 
tering  hogs  and  cattle  for  the  market  is  rapid.  According  to  a  statement 
published  in  the  St.  Louis  Republican  in  J  845-6,  the  number  of  hogs 
slaughtered  there  for  the  season  was  30,948,  of  cattle  3,508.  The  yeai 
^vious  it  was  estimated  at  16,000  hogs  and  2,500  cattle.     The  pork  crop 
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of  the  west,  of  1845-1846,  was  estimated  at  1,054,65^,  being  an  increase 
on  the  former  year  of  179,824  hogs ;  and  the  number  of  barrels  of  poik 
supposed  to  have  been  packed  that  year  was  supposed  to  be  about  60,000.  • 
The  whole  number  of  hogs  in  Ohio  in  1846  was  1,405,621,  and  in  sixty- 
one  counties  in  1847  it  appeared  there  had  been  an  increase  of  274,247^  or 
25  per  cent.,  at  wliich  rate  the  whole  state  would  give  1,756,000  hogs  for 
the  year  1 8 17.  We  find  in  the  Ohio  Cultivator  notices  of  large  hogs  raised 
at  the  west,  of  which  the  following  is  a  specimen :  Mr.  Haynes,  of  Can- 
Ireville,  MoDtgomery  county,  had  raised  on  his  farm,  by  N.  Graskill,  a  lot 
of  twenty-two  hogs  of  the  following  weights — 528,  521,  514,  506,  505, 
504,  4SG,  478,  420,  416,  455,  430,  457,  415,  468,  580,  457,  430,  447, 
432,  408,  435.     Total,  10,222  lbs. 

At  the  Beresford  slaughter  was  a  lot  of  seven  hogs,  raised  by  a  Mr.  Ed- 
win Bedford,  of  Bourbon  county,  Ky.,  which  averaged  in  weight  720  lbs. 
Two  others  are  mentioned  as  having  been  raised  in  Hardin  county,  in  the 
same  state,  the  weight  of  which  was  over  1600  lbs.  If  we  should  estimate 
the  whole  crop  of  Ohio  this  year  at  250  lbs.  apiece,  which  must  be  a  low 
average,  as  the  number  did  not  include  the  six  months  old  pigs,  it  would 
give  for  the  hog  crop  of  Ohio  not  less  than  450,000,000  pounds. 

In  Mr.  Ellsworth's  communication,  already  noticed,  will  be  found  an  ac- 
count of  some  experiments  in  feeding  swine,  and  we  have  collected  yarious 
others,  which,  however,  we  shall  be  obliged  to  omit  for  want  of  room.  The 
following  speaks  of  the  excellent  qualities  of  parsnips  as  a  means  of  fatten^ 
ing  pigs.  It  is  taken,  from  the  London  Agricultural  Gazette.  The  writer 
says :  "  My  pigs  are  fed  once  a  day  with  wash  from  the  house,  and  three 
times  a  day  with  parsnips  as  they  Were  drawn  from»the  earth,  neither  washed* 
cooked,  nor  cut  I  calculate  thp*  ^he  produce  from  two  and  a  half  rods  is 
auite  suflScient  to  fatten  one  pig.  The  last  amma!  ^  killed  weighed  twenty- 
four  stone,  five  pounds,  (341  lbs.)  and  was  between  nine  ana  ven  months 
old.    The  pork  was  declared  by  all  to  be  excellent,  very  tender  and  delicate. 

In  the  Oekonomische  Neuigkeiten  we  find  an  experiment  in  fattening  horn 
on  milk,  which  was  very  successful ;  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  it  womd: 
not  be  a  less  profitable  use  of  milk  in  our  country  than  its  common  one,  and 
probablv  but  httle  cpuld  be  learned  respecting  the  raising  of  this  great  sta- 
ple of  the  west,  from  the  comparatively  small  experiments  of  the  agricultu- 
rists of  Germany,  though  their  experiments  are  generally  conducted  with  fer 
more  precision  than  those  in  our  own  country. 

We  have  but  little  likewise  to  add  on  the  subject  of  Poultry.  That  the 
keeping  of  hens  may  be  made  profitable,  if  rig:htly  conducted,  scarcely  ad- 
mits of  a  doubt.     In  one  instance  the  account  is  thus  given: 

Dr.         To  45  hens,  at  25  cents $11  25 

"     4  cocks,  at  50  " 2  CO 

"    grainfedout 20  00 

I33  2& 

CV.        By  3302  eggs 34  02 

Chickens  killed  durmg  the  summer  and  fall 14  84 

By  100  fowls  on  hand,  at  25  cents 25  CO 

"   4  cocks,  50  cents 2  CO 

74  86 
33  2& 

Clear  gain , • $4161' 
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Another  indiridual  mentions  that  from  21  fowls,  20  hens  and  1  cock,  he 
gathered  in  10  months  2248  eggs.  In  Massachusetts  from  45  hens  weie 
gathered  41  dozen  eggs  in  January,  and  26^  dozen  during  the  first  six- 
teen days  of  February,  making  in  all  752  eggs,  or  about  17  apiece  on  the 
average. 

A  writer  in  the  London  Gardeners'  Chronicle  gives  the  following  direction 
to  make  the  hens  lay  all  winter,  which  would  appear  to  be  worthy  of  con- 
sideration by  those  who  may  be  engaged  in  the  business  of  raising  poultry : 

"Keep  no  roosters;  give  the  hens  fresh  meat,  chopped  up  like  sausage 
meat,  once  a  day,  a  very  small  portion,  say  one-half  an  ounce  a  day,  to 
«ach  hen,  during  the  winter  or  from  the  time  insects  disappear  in  the  fall 
till  they  appear  again  in  the  spring.  Never  allow  any  eggs  to  remain  in 
Ihe  nest  for  what  are  called  nest  eggs.  Wlien  the  roosters  do  not  run  with 
the  hens,  and  no  nest  eggs  are  left  in  the  nest,  the  hens  will  not  cease  lay- 
ing after  the  production  of  12  or  15  eggs,  as  they  always  do  when  roosters 
and  nest  eggs  are  allowed — ^but  continue  laying  perpetually.  My  hens  lay 
all  winter,  and  each  from  70  to  100  eggs  in- succession.  The  only  reason 
why  hens  do  not  lay  in  winter  as  freely  as  in  summer,  is  the  want  of  animal 
food  which  they  get  in  the  summer  in  abundance  in  the  form  of  insects.  I 
have  for  several  winters  reduced  my  theory  to  practice,  and  proved  its  en- 
tire correctness." 

It  is  stated  that  a  bushel  of  com  will  last  twice  as  long  for  hens  as  a 
bushel  of  buckwheat,  but  the  latter  will  make  hens  lay  eggs  more  than  any 
,  other  grain,  and  the  profit  overbalances  the  cost.  The  number  of  eggs  sent 
to  mancet  and  consumed  is  very  great.  In  the  year  1846  it  is  said  that 
3,000,000  were  packed  and  sent  from  Cincinnati  in  the  spring.  A  single 
canal  boat  is  noticed  in  a  Rochester  paper  *as  on  her  way  to  Albany  with 
^39  barrels  of  eggs,  each  barrel  Containing  90  dozen,  which  would  thus 
^ve  258,120  dozen  eggs.  In  France  it  is  stated  that  7,250,000,000  eggs 
arc  annually  used,  of  which  Paris  consumes  about  120,000,000.  The  im- 
portation of  eggs  from  France  by  England  amounted  in  1838  in  value  to 
neariy  $1,000,(X)0,  and  the  annual  average  amount  is  estimated  at  100,- 
€00,000  of  eggs.  The  amount  of  money  invested  in  poultry  in  England  is 
supposed  to  be  not  short  of  je8,000,000. 

A  great  controversy  hj(s  been  going  on  fbr  some  two  or  three  years,  re- 
specting the  true  theory  of  the  nutrition  of  animals.  While  willing  to  con- 
cede much  to  Liebig's  investigations,  yet  there  are  many,  both  among  the 
English  and  French  physiologists  who  disagree  with  him  and  think  that  be 
has  been  misled  and  that  his  principles  will  not  stand  the  test  of  trial.  We 
cannot  enter  largely  upon  this  question,  but  shall  here  quote  from  another 
some  remarks,  which  seem  to  us  to  give  a  true  view  of  the  state  rf  the  case. 
^*  The  researches  of  Liebig,  Dr.  Prout  and  others,  render  it  probable,  if  not 
curtain,  that  azotized  substances  yield  nutriment  to  the  animal  structure, 
and  that  non-azotized  or  carbonaceous  substances  are  employed  in  the  respi- 
ratory process  and  produce  animal  heat;  but  many  facts  are  at  variance 
with  Liebig's  opinion  that  non-azotized  principles  are  incapable  of  support- 
ing animal  life  and  of  nourishing  the  tissues ;  or  that  principles  devoid  of 
nitrogen  cannot  be  converted  into  azotized  compounds.  Fresh  animal  food 
devoid  of  fat  contains  13.6  percent,  of  carbon,  and  although  fresh,  ripe  fruit 
contains  but  12  per  cent,  yet  saccharine  and  amylaceous  substances,  upon 
which  the  inhabitants  of  hot  climates  prijicipally  subsist,  contain  from  36  to 
^7  per  cent,  of  carbon,  and  consequently  would  be  likely  to  generate  a 
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much  greater  quantity  of  heat  than  could  readUy  escape  unless  Ae  non-azo- 
tized  principles  were  capable  of  conversion.  Fish,  leaches  and  other  animals 
whose  structures  abound  in  nitrogen,  both  live  and  increase  in  weight,  al- 
though kept  in  pure  water  or  fed  on  non-azotized  substances.  Anderson 
says  that  the  nomadic  Moors  have  scarcely  any  other  food  than  gum  sene* 
gal,  which  contains  no  nitrogen,  and  Hasselquist  relates  that  a  caravan  of 
Abyssinians,  consisting  of  one  thousand  persons,  subsisted  for  two  months 
on  a  stock  of  gum  aranic  alone.  Those  who  gather  gum  from  the  trees  in 
Arabia  and  Senegal  live  (for  a  time)  almost  entirely  upon  it,  and  six  ounce* 
in  twenty-four  hours  have  proved  sufficient  for  man's  support.  On  the  con* 
trary  those  articles  which  contain  the  most  nitrogen  are  not  always  the  most 
nutritious,  it  hfivingbeen  proved  that  leguminous  xseeds  (as  peas  and  beans) 
which  contain  more  of  the  azotized  principle  than  the  cereal  ^ains,  are  less- 
nutritive  than  the  latter.  Liebig  attributes  this  to  their  deficiency  in  earthy 
phosphates;  but  according  to  Braconnet  they  contain  twice  the  cjuantity 
Avlilch  wlioat  contains,  and  twenty-four  times  the  amount  found  m  beef. 
Animals  fed  exclusively  on  gelatine  the  most  highly  nitrogenized  principle 
of  the  food  of  the  carnivora,  die  with  all  the  symptoms  of  starvation.  The 
Russian  and  Greek  laborers  and  those  of  many  other  coimtries  will  work 
frxjm  twelve  to  sixteen  hours  a  day  with  great  powier  and  activity  while 
living  on  about  one  pound  of  coarse  bread  with  a  small  bunch  of  garlic,  figs, 
raisins,  &c.,  while  according  to^Ross,  Cox  and  others,  the  Canadian  boat- 
men, Patagonians,  &c.  who  subsist  exclusively  on  animal  food  require  from 
six  to  eight  pounds  of  flesh  in  twenty-four  hours.  Despretz  ascertained  by 
experiment  that  the  herbivora  expire  more  nitrogen  than  the  carnivora — an 
inexplicable  fact,  unless  nitrogen  can  be  supplied  in  larger  quantities  than 
the  food  itself  contains.  Dr.  Front  says  he  has  foimd  albumen  (an  azotized 
principle)  in  the  duodenum,  when  none  was  found  in  the  stomach,  from 
which  circumstance  he  concludes  that  a  highly  azotized  principle  may  be 
accreted  from  the  blood,  either  in  the  stomach  or  duodenum,  or  both,  for 
the  purpose  of  being  united  with  the  unazotized  constituents  of  the  food  to 
form  a  compoimd  adapted  to  the  nutrition  of  the  tissues.  ^^  This  involution 
of  azote,"  he  observes,  "  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  great  objects  of 
mastication  and  insalivation  which  are  almost  peculiar  to  animals  chiefly 
subsisting  on  saccharine  matters.'*  Tiedmann  and  Gmelin,  as  well  as  other 
jjhysiologists,  believe  that  the  secretion  of  the  pancreas  adds  to  the  chyme, 
richly  azotized  animal  substances,  albumen,  casein,  and  osmazome,  by 
;which  it  is  brought  nearer  to  the  chemical  composition  of  the  blood  ana 
prepared  for  its  complete  assimilation.  Thus  is  a  portion  of  nitrogen  sup- 
plied to  such  alimentary  matter  as  is  destitute  of  it  A  large  amount  of  fat 
and  a  small  quantity  of  fibrine  are  found  in  the  lacteals  previous  to  their 

f)assmg  'through  the  glands  of  the  mesentery,  and  to  their  receiving  the 
ymph  from  the  spleen  ;  after  which  the  proportions  are  reversed,  ft  ap* 
pears  therefore,  that  the  oleaginous  principles  of  the  food  are  gradually  con- 
verted into  azotized  principles,  and  that  the  fluid  of  the  splenic  lymphatis 
assists  in  effecting  this  change.  The  fact  that  blood  contains  more  nitrogen 
than  the  chyle  has  been  proved  by  the  experiments  of  Macaire  and  Marcet 
There  are  many  other  facts  which  might  be  named  which  point  to  the  at- 
motphere  as  the  source  of  nitrogen,  both  to  men  and  animals,  when  their 
ususd  food  is  deficient  of  that  necessary  element;  and  when  it  is  considered 
that  four-fifths  of  the  atmospheric  air  is  nitrogen  and  only  one-fifth  oxygen 
ean  it  be  supposed,  that  whilst  the  latter  is  acknowledged  to  be  of  sucl) 
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^essential  service  in  nutrition  as  introduced  into  the  system  bj  mastication, 
deglutition  and  respiration  the  former  should  be  given  out  through  the  skin 
.and  lungd,  as  Liebig  states,  ^without  being  applied  to  annr  use  in  the 
animal  economy?' "  ** The  experiments  hitherto  made  are  decidedly  opposed 
to  such  an  opinion.  Dr.  Prout  thinks  that  the  azote  of  the  tissues  in  some 
instances  may  be  derived  from  the  air ;  and  Sir  Humphi^y  Davy  states  that 
in  his  experiments,  an  absorption  of  nitrogen  took  place  during  respiration  to 
the  amount  of  one-seventeenth  of  the  volume  of  oxygen  which  disappeared 
from  the  atmosphere ;  so  that  in  twenty-four  hours  the  quantity  of  nitrogen 
absorbed  was  as  much  as  two  thousand  two  hundred  and  forty-six  grains. 
Professor  Pfeff,  Priestley^  Cuvier,  Henderson,  Edwards  an3  others,  obtained 
.  similar  rej^ilts,  but  Allen  and  Pepys,  Berthollet,  Jurine,  Nysten,  Didong  and 
Despretz,  detected  an  increase  of  nitrogen.  The  discrepancy  iu  these  re- 
4sults  is  probably  due  to  the  different  circumstances  in  which  the  experi- 
ments were  conducted,  and  it  seems  very  desirable  that  a  further  set  of  ex- 
periments should  be  made,  when  care  should  be  taken  to  obtain  if  possible 
the  amount  of  nitrogen  received  in  |he  food,  as  well  as  by  mastication,  and 
inhalation,  and  then  the  ^antity  exhaled  in  each  case  would  be  a  valuable 
addition  to  our  knowledge.  It  is  the  opinion  of  Prout  and  Liebig  that  in 
the  digestive  process,  starch  and  other  amylaceous  and  saccharine  matters 
are  converted  mto  the  oleaginous  principles,  by  the  extraction  of  oxygen ; 
of  which  the  former  contains  a  much  greater  quantity  than  the  latter." 

We  have  quoted  the  above  remarks  at  length  on  account  of  the  importance 
ef  the  topic  on  which  they  treat  The  views  of  Liebig  have  been  very 
gencmlly  adopted  incur  country  without  any  hesitation;  but  in  Europe 
among  some  of  the  ablest  physiologists  they  are  controverted.  TTie  same  is 
also  the  case  with  respect  to  his  theory  of  the  nutrition  of  plants  as  we  shall 
have  occasion  to  show.  While  his  theory  and  arguments  have  been  diffused 
from  abroad  among  our  agriculturists,  litde  or  nothing  hardly  is  known  of 
the  overwhelming  array  of  facts  which  have  been  brought  to  bear  against 
them  by  men  of  the  most  accurate  science  and  practical  men  in  Germany, 
Prance  and  England.  The  question  of  animal  nuti-ition  may  still  perhaps 
be  considered  a  mooted  one  in  certain  respects,  but  some  of  its  principles 
fleem  to  have  been  settled  adverse  to  his  theory.  Certain  frfcts  are  entirely 
frreconcilable  with  his  positions  and  these  latter  must  therefore  be  modified 
to  meet  the  former.  The  geneml  points  may  be  correct,  but  in  canying  out 
the  principles  there  is  serious  difficulty.  We  hoped  to  have  been  able  to 
subjoin  in  an  appendix  a  full  treatise  on  the  breeding  of  catde,  by  the  same 
I  author,  whose  essay  we  have  already  translated  and  placed  therein ;  but  as  a 
™      part  only  of  the  original  has  come  to  hand,  we  must  forego  it  now. 

It  is  often  desirable  to  determine  the  proportion  of  fat  or  tallow  to  the  live 
weight  of  the  animal,  and  various  methods  have  been  proposed  and  fables  pre- 
pared to  aid  in  this  decision.  One  method  accompanied  by  d  table  will  be  found 
m  our  Appendix,  No.  14,  among  the  papers  heretofore  mentioned.  The  im- 
portance of  this  subject  has  been  earnestly  pressed  in  a  late  No.  of  the 
American  Fa»ner.  The  tables  are  made  out  in  German  measures,  but  as 
the  foot  and  inch  differ  but  litde  from  the  English  ones,  probably  no  serious 
,  difficulty  need  be  apprehended  from  its  application.  It  is  probable,  however, 
\  that  considerable  modification  may  be  necessary  to  adapt  it  to  different  races 
<ft  breeds  of  animals  on  account  of  the  diversity  of  their  form  and  structure. 
The  general  principles  on  which  it  is  formed  however,  may  deserve  notice 
md  may  be  UDseful  m  constructing  others. 
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The  importance  of  the  general  economy  of  the  stable^  especially  as  re-- 
garcls  cofistruclion  and  vcntUaiiony  does  not  seem  enough  to  be  realized  iu 
our  country.  Stables  are  generally  built  too  low  and  no  care  is  taken  to 
provide  suitable  ventilation.  *  They  should  be  at  least  twelve  feet  high,  to 
allow  the  foul  air  to  rise  and  escape.  The  temperature  also,  should  be  pro- 
perly reo^ulated ;  liglit  should  be  allowed  so  that  the  eyes  of  the  animals 
shoiild  not  be  subjected  to  being  brought  out  of  a  dark  stable  into  broad  sun- 
light by  which  they  are  often  greatly  injured.  The  color  recommended  for 
ihc  ceiling  is  stone  color,  which  may  be  easily  made  by  mixing  lamp-black 
with  the  common  whitewash.  The  walls  of  the  stable,  should  be  built 
hollow — tlie  dooi-s  high  and  wide — the  stall  be  six  feet  wide  at  least,  ancT 
the  sides  high,  and  long  enough  to  prevent  the  interference  of  tl^e  animals 
with  each  other.  The  stables  and  stalls  of  course  should  contain  provisioa 
for  Qonducting  off  the  liquid  manure,  which  for  the  greater  part  is  now  al- 
most entirely  wasted.  Some  excellent  directions  with  regard  to  the  con- 
struction of  stables  and  the  requisite  fastenings  will  be  found  in  the  Americaa 
Agriculturist.  Other  agricultural  journals  contain  valuable  suggestions  oa 
these  iinportant  topics.  # 

The  science  or  theory  of  cultivation  is  one  which,  for  a  few  years  past 
has  excited  and  is  now  exciting  much  attention  in  Europe  and  this  country. 
Yet  we  suspect  that  in  this  country,  even  among  our  best  informed  agricul- 
turists, there  is  great  ignorance  of  the  real  state  of  the  discussion  abroad* 
Thaer,  the  great  father  of  agricultural  science  in  Germany,  was  a  thorough 
practical  man,  and  he  showed  by  his  wonderful  success,  that  his  views 
were  not  visionary.  So  has  it  been  with  Schwertz,  Block,  Koppe,  Pabst^ 
Burger,  Veit  and  others.  More  recently,  however,  Liebig  has  appeared  on 
the  stage,  controverting  the  former  views,  and  his  theories  have  called  out 
earnest  discussion.  On  the  one  hand  he  and  his  disciples  have  contended 
for  the  chemical  system  which  would  introduce  an  entire  change  in  the  modes 
of  cultivation ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  the  best  practical  agriculturists  of 
Germany  will  be  found  in  opposition  to  many  of  his  positions.  The  publica- 
tion of  his  views  in  England  and  in  this  country  has  been  extensive.  Some,, 
however,  of  the  ablest  writers  in  Great  Britain  have  declared  their  dissent- 
Liebig  may  have  been  premature  in  the  annunciation  of  his  theories.  As 
a  chemist  his  reputation  entitled  his  opinions  on  that  subject  to  credit  As 
a  physiologist  and  an  agricidturist  he  haa.been  successfully  attacked,  and 
many  of  his  statements,  or  rather  deductions,  disproved.  Among  his  oppo- 
nents, Mulder  in  Holland  holds  a  very  high  rank,  and  in  the  opinion  of  Ber- 
zelius,  the  great  question  between  Liebig  and  Mulder  relative  to  protein,  a 
constituent  in  the  vegetable  economy,  seems  to  be  decided  in  favor  of  Mul- 
der. Unfortunately  for  Liebig,  he  undertook  to  reduce  his  views  relative 
to  the  nutrition  of  plants  to  practice,  and  compounded  a  kind  of  manure 
which  lie  confidently  believed  would  produce  great  results.  We  gave  an 
account  of  this  compound,  together  with  Liebig's  essay  on  the  subject  of 
manure,  and  a  description  of  the  process  of  preparing  it  for  different  plants 
in  our  report  in  1845,  and  we  have  been  not  a  little  surprised  t^  see  the  same 
during  this  year,  more  than  two  years  afterwards,  presented  to  the  public  in 
one  of  the  largest  agricultiutd  journals  of  our  country  as  something  entirely 
new  J  which  is  likewise  so  important  as  to  be  worth  the  whole  price  of  the 
volume  even  to  our  farmers.  Liebig's  manure,  however,  has  been  tried  both 
in  Germany  and  England,  and  cannot  stand  the  test  His  attempt  to  re- 
iuce  his  theory  to  practice  has  resulted  in  the  most  signal  failures.  And  for 
this  reason^  among  others^  the  best  practical  agriculturists  of  Germany  dis^ 
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xard  his  opimoas;  Many  able  publications  have  been  given  to  the  press  in 
vwhich  this  ground  is  taken.  But  while  the  writings  of  Liebig  and  Petz- 
holdt  his  disciple,  have  been  put  forth  to  the  agriculturists  of  this  country, 
they  know  nothing  of  Hlubek,  Lengerke,  Schultz,  and  othera  of  high  re- 
putation in  Germany;  of  Lawes  and  others  in  England,  w(ho  have  taken 
strong  ground  against  his  views.  We  will  just  quote  here  the  opinion  of  Dr. 
Lengerke,  general  secretary  of  the  Royal  College  of  Land  Husbandry  in 
Prussia,  respecting  the  work  of  Petzboldt,  which  has  been  so  greatly  cele- 
brated by  son)e  among  us.  It  is  contained  in  a  review  of  recent  agricultural 
literature  in  the  Annalen  der  Landwirthschaft  in  den  Koniglich  Preuissi?chen 
Stadten.  He  says,  after  mentioning  the  popular  lectures  of  Dr.  Alexander 
Petzholdt — ^^  This  book  is  an  epitome,  and  partially  a  further  carrying 
out  of  Liebig's  views,  in  which  we  meet  with  a  multiplicity  of  wholly 
gross  blunders  against  established  facts  in  agricultural  practice.  Though 
the  auihgr,  for  example,  teaches  that  plants  only  need  inorganic  things 
which  may  restore  the  elements  exhausted,  as  ashes  by  burning;  th^t 
animal  manures  can  only  be  efficacious,  sometimes,  in  consequence  of  a  con- 
siderable formations  of  ammonia  which  takes  place ;  that  there  is  no  reason 
of  any  kind  to  imagine  ihe  means  of  nutrition  existing  in  the  atmosphere 
(as  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen  and  nitrogen)  insufficient  for  the  success  of 
plants  under  cultivs^tion ;  though  he  broaches  more  and  more  of  these  and 
simitar  extravagances^  no  agriculturist  of  common  sense,  whether  he  regard 
scientific  education  ever  so  highly  or  ever  so  meanly,  will  be  induced  to* 
cease  taking  all  possible  care  of  his  dunghills,  and  will  still  acknowledge  the 
enriching  of  his  soil  by  means  of  organic  substances  as  justly  the  highest 
aim  of  his  efforts."  Dr.  Lengerke  then  refers  to  the  AgriciUtural  Chemistry 
of  Prof.  Franz  Schultz  as  one  of  rare  merit.  In  the  same  review  we  find 
the  following  character  given  to  Mulder's  work  on  Physiological  Chemistry ; 
^*  a  work  that  men  of  the  profession  consider  die  most  admirable  which  oui 
literature  has  bestowed  on  this  brancli  of  science,  and  which  supplies  the 
most  highly  important  contributions  to  the  doctrine  of  the  nutrition  of  plants. 
Tliis  is  incontestibly  sus^in^d  by  observation  and.  experiment.  As  charac- 
teristic of  the  book,  \|e  mil  only  here  add,  that  the  author  rejects  tlie  idea 
of  the  existence  of  an  universal  power  which  governs  the  organic  structure, 
the  so-called  vital  power,  as  finding  no  confirmation  by  experience.  Every 
change  of  substance  in  fie  organic  kingdom,  like  diat  in  inorganic  nature  is 
the  result  of  the  inherent  powers  of  the  elements  and  need  be  ascribed  to  no 
other  cause." 

We  may  likewise  refer  here  to  an  essay  published  in  the  Royal  Agricul- 
tural Society  of  England,  by  John  Bennet  Lawes,  on  agricultural  chemistry^ 
in  which  he  comes  out  very  decidedly  against  the  theory  of  Liebig,  as  con- 
^ary  to  well  established  facts.  This  essay  is  pronounced,  by  the  able  edi- 
tor of  the  London  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  to  be  the  most  important  paper 
that  has  appeared  in  England,  ©n  this  subject,  for  many  years,  afld  one 
which  he  thinks  may  have  great  influence  on  the  future  agricultural  im- 
provement of  that  kingdom.  We  should  be  glad,  if  our  space  allowed,  to 
subjoin  Jthe  whole  essay  in  an  appendix ;  but  we  must  content  ourselves 
with  quoting  a  portion  of  it.  After  giving  some  account  of  the  progress  of 
agricultural  chemistry  and  alluding  to  me  labors  of  German  and  French 
'Chemists  in  organic  chemistry,  he  says,  alluding  to  Liebig  and  Boussin 
gault:  "Without  entering  into  the  merits  of  the  different  opinions  main- 
tained by  these  distinguished  chemists,  I  may  here  observe,  that  many  of  the 
errors  into  which  Liebig  has  fallen,  have,  I  think,  arisen  from  his  not  suf^ 
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ficiently  considering  ^hat  agrieidtute  realty  is*  PrtK^ical  €^;ricultmt  am- 
sists  in  the  arfificud  occumulaHon  of  certain  constituents^  to  be  employed 
either  as  food  for  men  or  other  animals j  vpon  a  space  of  ground  incapMe 
of  supporting  them  in  its  natural  state.  If  Liebig  had  sufficiently  con- 
sidered this  distinction,  he  would  not  have  assumed  that  certain  substances^ 
employed  as  manures,  are  of  little  value,  because  plants  and  trees,  in  their 
natural  state  are  capable  of  obtaining  them  in  su&cient  quantity  for  their 
use.  The  great  problem  to  be  solved  as  to  manure  is^  what  substances  is 
it  necessary  to  supply  to  the  soil  in  order  to  maintain  a  remunerative  fer- 
tility? The  solution  of  this  question  appears  easy,  regard  being  had  only 
to  the  composition  of  the  crops  removed.  Practically,  however,  there  are 
great  difficulties  attending  it,  which  can  only  be  entirely  overcome  by  a 
long  series  of  careful  and  costly  experiments.  If  the  ash  theory,  advanced 
by  Liebig  and  so  industriously  propagatec}  by  his  pupils,  were  founded  on 
truth,  careful  examination  of  the  ashes  of  plants  and  a  few  simplb  calcula* 
tions  upon  the  amount  of  mineral  substances  exported  from  the  soil  in  com> 
meat,  &c.,  would  at  once  enable  us  to  explain  and  remedy  the  exhaustion 
of  our  soils.  The  farmer,  when  he  sends  his  Ipad  of  wheat  to  market^ 
would  bring  back  the  few  pounds  of  minerals  which  the  wheat  contained^ 
and  the  return  of  these  to  the  soil  would  enable  him  to  produce  the  same 
amount  of  wheat  for  market  the  following  year.  Unfortunately,  however^ 
the  ground-work  on  which  this  theory  is  raised,  is  unsound,  where  agricul- 
ture, as  distinct  from  natural  vegetation,  forms  the  subject  of  consideration^ 

Agricultural  plants,  which  practice  has  shown  to  differ  widely  from  each 
other  in  their  respective  relations  to  soil,  climate,  &c.,  manuring  and  posi- 
tion in  rotation,  possess,  at  the  same  time,  widely  differing  powers  of  reli- 
ance upon  the  atmosphere  for  the  constituents  which  it  is  known  to  supply  * 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree.  If  grain  crops  hold  the  same  relation  to  natu- 
ral and  artificial  supply  of  their  organic  constituents,  as  the  leguminous 
plants  and  turnips,  the  farmer  would  not  require  the  assistance  of  the  latter 
crops ;  but  since  compared  with  these  the  grain^^ps,  in  some  important 
respects  are  far  more  dependent  upon  artificial  supplr  to  the  soil  of  certain 
organic  constituents,  of  which  the  price  is  high  and  tiie  supply  limited,  it 
becomes  necessary  to  employ  certain  plants,  which  possess  the  power  of 
collecting  these  ingredients  from  the  atmosphere,  and  such  a  procedure 
constitutes  a  rotation  of  crops.'* 

After  a  variety  of  interesting  remarks,  Mr.  Lawes  comes  to  speak  of  the 
distinction  between  organic  and  inorganic  manures.  He  describes  the  op^ 
ration  of  each,  and  remarks,  that  the  atmosphere  may  be  considered  the 
natural  source  of  organic  and  the  soil  that  of  inorganic  supply.  ^*It  is  the 
object  of  agriculture  to  increase  the  produce  of  the  soil  beyond  its  naturd 
yield,  whicn  can  be  done  by  various  means."  He  mentions  fallowing,  in 
which  the  natural  produce  of  the  soil,  for  two  years,  is  concentrated  into 
one ;  the  repeated  exposure  of  the  soil  to  the  atmosphere  by  means  of 
ploughing,  causing  a  decomposition  of  mineral  matter,  while  the  ammonia 
of  the  rain  unites  with  the  various  acids  in  the  soil.  Manures  dso,  may 
supply  those  ingpredients  which  the  soil  and  atmosphere  are  incapable  of 
yielding  in  sufficient  quantity.  He  adds, — "It  has  been  argued  by  Liebig^ 
that  the  atmosphere  can  sujpply  the  ammonia  from  which  plants  derive  their 
nitrogen,  in  sufficient  quantity  for  agricultural  purposes ;  and  his  views  on  this 
sabject  have  been  echoed  throu^  England  by  a  host  of  his  followers.  This 
pointy  on  which  so  much  difference  of  opinion  exists  between  the  French 
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mmi  Gernm  chtflMSte,  10  periapt  ihe  nMt  impMtenI  ta  ii|prkldb]j»e  whiek 
^faeaurtyy  can  6aive.  It  aflfocta  tbe  wkole  eooAonw  of  cattivation,  ami  tka 
final  solution  of  it  mtfist  yerv  materially  iaflnaice  me  action  of  all  practiod 
agricnItiiriBts.  With  re^udto  the  most  important  crop,  (wheat,)  my  ovm 
experiments  are  so  decisive,  and  through  the  whole  senes  the  results  are  so 
uniform,  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  have  two  opinions  on  the  subject,  and 
what  is  still  more,  they  are  in  accordance  with  the  dictates  of  reason  and 
the  practical  experience  of  agriculture.  "  He  goes  on  to  give  an  account 
of  experiments  in  the  employment  of  various  mineral  manures  and  the  re- 
sult^. The  conclusion  to  which  he  comes  is  this:  "The  absolute  necessity 
of  supplying  nitrogen  to  enable  the  soil  to  produce  more  wheat  than  it  could 
do  in  a  natural  state,  is  so  apparent  throughout  this  series  of  experiments 
that  it  is  difficult  to  entertain  the  slightest  doubt  upon  the  subject.  So  long 
as  any  available  ammonia  exists  in  the  soil,  so  long  will  mmeral  manures 
increase  the  produce  of  wheat.  The  various  contradictory  results  ob* 
tained  by  the  application  of  mineral  manures  to  wheat  are  completely  ac« 
counted  for,  when  it  is  known  that  they  only  increase  the  produce  in  pro- 
portion to  the  available  azotized' matter  existing  in  the  soil."  He  caU^  the 
whole  class  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  to  which  wheat  belongs,  nitrogen* 
consuming  plants,  in  contradistinction  to  the  nitrogen-collecting  plants.  He 
adds, — "The  theory  advanced  by  Liebig,  that  the  crops  on  a  field  diminish 
or  increase  in  exact  proportion  to  the  diminution  or  incr^se  of  the  mineral 
substances  conveyed  to  it  in  manure,  is  calculated  so  seriously  to  mislead 
the  agriculturist,  that  it  is  highly  important  its  fallacies  should  be  generally 
known.  The  contempt  which  the  practical  farmer  feels  for  the  science  of 
agricultural  chemistry  arises  from  the  errors^  which  have  been  committed  by 
its  professors.  They  have  endeavored  to  account  for,  and  sometimes  to  pro- 
nounce, as  erroneous,  the  knowledge  which  ages  of  experience  have  estab- 
lished,  and  they  have  attempted  to  generalize,  without  the  practical  data 
necessary  to  accomplish  their  end  with  success.  Agriculture  will,  eventually, 
derive  the  most  important  assistance  frcwn  chemistnr ;  but  before  it  can  pro- 
pose any  changes  in  the  established  routine  of  the  former,  it  must,  by  a 
series  of  laborious  and  costly  experiments,  explain  this  routine  in  a  satis- 
factory manner."  Again:  "It  is  not  very  difficult  to  arrive  at  a  correct 
knowledge  of  the  action  and  value  of  artificial  manures.  They  are  generally 
composed  of  two  or  three  ingredients  in  a  state  of  concentration,  and  are 
far  more  rapid  in  their  action  upon  plants  than  the  manure  which  is  pro- 
duced by  animals.  They  can  therefore  be  applied  with  greater  success  to 
those  crops  which  are  required  in  an  ar^cial  condition  and  the  growth  of 
which  cannot  be  too  vigorous." 

"  If  there  be  any  truSi  in  my  experiments,  all  hope  of  obtaining  annual 
crops  of  com  (grain)  by  means  of  mineral  manure  must  be  forever  abandoned. 
The  employment  of  potash,  soda,  magnesia,  arid  silica  have  been  suggested 
by  chemists  from  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  practical  agriculture.  Having 
found  these  substances  in  the  ash  of  the  plants,  they  have  concluded  that 
the  soil  cannot  ^pply  them  in  sufficient  quanti^.  I  could  bring  forward  a 
great  number  of  experiments  tried  at  my  suggestion  upon  various  soils 
which  would  prove  that  alkaline  manures  were  quite  incompetent  to  remedy 
the  exhaustion  from  which  they  suffered;  but  the  general  practice  of  the 
best  agriculturists  is  more  convincing  than  a  thousand  such  experiments." 
He  supposes  the  case  of  a  soil  by  successive  crops  exhausted  of  its 
alkalies  to  the  greatest  extent  possible,  yet  it  may  in  a  few  years  be  broug^ 
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to  a  high  condition  without  imparting  to  it  a  pound  of  potash  or  soda.  ^'  The 
only  mineral  which  under  a  proper  system  of  agriculture,  it  is  necessary  to 
restore  directly  to  the  soil  is  phosphate  of  lime."  Mr.  Lawes'  whole  essay 
is  one  which  deserves  the  careful  perusal  of  every  agriculturist  who  wishes 
to  see  the  important  subject  of  which  it  treats  clearly  discussed.  Mr.  Kar- 
keek,  also  a  distinguished  lecturer  in  England,  seems  to  take  a  similar  view 
of  Liebig's  recent  doctrine,  for  after  giving  an  account  of  a  variety  of  ex- 
periments, the  report  of  his  lecture  proceeds:  "Mr..Karkeek  then  adverted 
to  the  doctrine  recently  introduced  by  Prof.  Liebig,  which  under-estimated 
the  influence  of  organic  manures  in  the  soil,  and  attaehed  the  paore  impor- 
tance to  the  inorganic  constituents  of  plants,  by  keeping  up  a  supply  of 
which  in  the  soil  he  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  carbon  and  nitrogen  which 
are  necessary  for  the  growth  of  the  plant  will  be  supplied  by  the  atmos- 
phere. This  is  a  theory  altogether  opposed  to  the  experiments  which  he 
(Mr.  K.)  had  placed  before  them  that  day,  and  it  was  also  opposed  to  Lie- 
big's previous  teaching.  They  might  rely  upon  it  that  the  inorganic  elements 
were  of  little  use  in  a  soil  as  food  for  plants  without  a  corresponding  sup- 
ply of  the  orgamc.  The  reason  that  guano  answered  so  well,  was  because 
it  contained  (like  farm  yard  dung)  all  the  elements  which  plants  require ; 
and  putting  either  into  the  earth  restored  those  substances  which  plants 
abstract  from  it,  and  which  are  necessary  to  their  growth." 

We  have  before^  adverted  *  to  the  view  entertained  by  Thaer,  and  which, 
in  a  modified  form,  is  still  maintained  by  the  ablest  German  practical  agri- 
culturists. Below  we  will  give  a  comparative  view  of  Liebig's  system  as 
distinguished  from  that  of  Hlubek.  We  will  first,  however,  advert  for  a 
moment  to  a  work  by  Prof.  C.\H.  Schultz,  who,  from  doubt  as  to  the  car- 
bonic acid  theory  of  Liebig  was  led  to  repeat  the  experiments  falsely  ex- 
plained by  Boussingault,  Dobereiner,  and  Griesbach,  and  others,  as  to 
whether  the  acids  .natur^y  existent  in  the  vital  juicps  and  parenchym  of 
the  plant  and  the  acids  or  oxydized  substances,  might  furnish  the  oxygen 
thrown  off  by  plants  in  the  light.  From  the  experiments,  and  as  the  result 
of  his  former  investigations,  he  drew  the  conclusion  that  this  is  the  true 
theory  of  the  nutrition  of  plants ;  that  the  azotized  humus  is  converted  by  the 
digestive  operation  of  the  roots  in  their  vicinity  into  certain  substances. 
These  substances  are  the  gummy  juice  of  the  wood,  sugar,  and  the  differ- 
ent vegetable  acids  in  the  various  plants,  of  which  the  most  common  is 
lactic  acid.  But  besides  there  are  malic  acid,  citric  acid,  tartaric  acid, 
acetic  acid,  and  acetates  of  these  acids.  Sulphur  and  phosphorus  form 
plants  likewise  by  the  decomposition  of  phosphates  and  sulphatic  carbon- 
ates by  means  of  oxalic  acid.  In  the  Handbuch  fur  Angehende  Landvrirthe, 
we  find  a  full  statement  of  the  theories  of  Hlubek,  and  Liebig,  and  the 
whole  is  summed  up  by  a  comparison  in  parallel  columns  of  the  great 
points  in.aintained  by  each  in  reference  to  several  important  particulars  of 
the  theory  of  the  nutrition  of  plants,  &c.  Hlubek  may  be  considered  the 
advocate  of  modified  humus  theory  which  Thaer  so  earnestly  supported, 
and  which  has  been  the  admitted  system  of  Sprengel  and  all  the  celebrated 
agricultural  writers  in  Germany,  as  well  as  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  and  others 
in  England.     The  following  is  the  comparison  alluded  to : 
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Comparison  of  the  Ivories  of  Hlvbek  and  lAebig. 
The  maiA  points  in  which  they  differ  are  the  following : 

I. — In  respect  to  the  supply  of  Plants  toith  Carbon. 


LlEBIG. 

1.  The  carbon  in  plants  comes  ex- 
clusively from  the  atmosphere,  which 
is  produced  by  the  process  of  respira- 
tion and  combustion. 

2.  The  carbonic  acid  of  humus 
contributes  to  the  nutrition  of  plants 
only  by  process  of  germination. 


Hlubek. 
Plants  obtain  this  elementary  sub- 
stance in  the  fom) : 

1 .  Of  carbonic  acid  which  exists  in 
the  atmosphere  and  which  is  formed 
by  the  putrefaction  of  dung  and 
humas. 

2.  Of  humates,  also  of  dung  and 
humus  extract 

3.  Of  carbonates,  especially  of  car- 
bonate of  lime,  which  appears  to  de- 
compose the  strong  roots  of  some  plants 
(lucerne^  sainfoin,  the  vine,  &c.) 

II. — In  reference  to  the  amount  of  Carbon  obtained  in  a  given  extent. 
The  greatness  of  the  product  of         We  may  on  oncund  the  same  soil, 
carbon  is,  up  to  certain  hmits,  in  a    whether  it  be  manured  or  not  from 

"a  given  extent,  obtain  an  equal 
amount  of  carbofi.  Or  the  quantity 
of  carbon  in  on«  and  the  same  soil  of 
a  given  extent,  remains  constant, 
whether  we  cultivate  forest  trees, 
grasses,  hoed  fruits,  the  cereals. 


direct  ratio  to  the  quantity  of  the 
organic  remains.  Thus  for  example, 
in  rape,  turnips,  beans,  &c.,  the 
product  is  always  in  a  direct  ratio  to 
the  quantity  of  manure  employed. 


III. — In  respect  tq  tJie  supply  of  Plants  vnth  Nitrogen. 


I.  Plants  receive  nitrogen  in  the 
form  of  ammonia,  e^eciaUy  from 
the  nitrates,  since  the  land  cultivated 
may  in  a  certain  degree  be  consider- 
ed as  a  nitrogenous  or  azotous  planta- 
tion ;  the  ammonia  contained  in  the 
atmesphere,  is  too  trifling  to  take  into 
consideration  in  manuring. 

IV. — In  reference  to  the  efficacy  and  operation  of  Manure  and  Humus. 

1.  The  direct  efficacy  of  manure 


1.  Plants  receive  nitrogen  from  the 
ammonia  of  rain  water,  and  this  am- 
monia is  derived  not  only  from  the 
putrefaction  of  organic  bodies,  but  it 
is  also  in  part  a  constituent  part  of 
the  body  of  the  globe.    ' 

2.  Animal  manures  operate  ordy 
by  the  formation  of  ammonia. 


(stable  manure)  and  of  humus  con- 
sists in  the  attraction. 

(a.)  Of  carbon  in  the  form  of  car- 
bonic acid  and  extract  of  humus,  or 
humic  acid  and  humates. 

(b.)  Of  nitrogen  in  the  form  of 
ammonia  and  nitrates. 

(c.)  Of  sulphur,  in  the  form  of 
sulphuric  acid  gas  and  sulphates. 

2.  The  indirect  consists : 

(a.)  In  the  loosening  of  the  soil, 
promoting  the  entrance  of  the  atmos- 
phere as  well  as  the  spreading  out  of 
the  roots. 


1.  Manure  and  humus  have  no 
part  in  the  carbon  of  the  harvest. 

2.  Animal  manure  operates  only 
by  the  formation  of  ammonia,  where- 
by plants  are  furnished  with  nitrogen. 

3.  The  solid  excrements  can  exert 
no.  efficacy  in  vegetation  with  the 
nitrogen  which  they  contain  ;  but 

4.  The  proper  effect  of  the  solid 
excrements  is  limited  to  the  inoi^ganic 
matter,  (constituents  t)f  plants.) 
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(^(.^  In  the  ascent  of  the  warmth 
of  the  land,  in  consequence  of  fer- 
mentation and  of  its  dark  color. 

(c.)  The  increase  of  the  capacity 
of  absorption  of  the  atmospheric  mois- 
ture. 

T. — In  reference  to  the  efficqcy  of  the  Inorganic  Constituents  of  Plants. 

1.  The  efficacy  of  the  inoi]^nic        The  inoi^nic  constituents,  viz : — 

constituents  of  plants  as  well  as  of  ttie    silicates,  carbonates  and  phosphates — 

fsoil,  is  confined  simply  to  an  indirect^  form  not  only  the  nutrition  of  plants, 

influence  which  depends  especially    but  they  also  play  so  important  a 


part  that  as  above  mentioned,  the  pe- 
culiar efficacy  of  the  solid  excrements 
of  the  domestic  animals  is  confined  to 
the  supply  of  the  inorganic  substances. 


on  their  physical  properties  as  cohe- 
sion, adhesion,  capacity  for  heat  and 
reception  and  retention  of  water. 

2.  The  geographical  extension  of 
the  cultivated  plant  is  dependent 
flimply  on  the  degree  of  warmth,  and 
moisture,  and  luxuriant  growth,  on 
the  direcUy  nutritious  substances  (ma- 
nure in  the  proper  sense)  and  a 
careful  preparation  of  the  soiL 

VI. — In  reference  to  the  efficacy  of  Oypsttm. 


OjTpsum  fixes  the  anunonia  of  the 
atmosphere  and  supplies  plants  with 
nitrogen. 


Gypsum  acts  directly  with  the  sul- 
phur which  it  contains  as  a  nleans  of 
nutrition,  and  indirectly  as  the  nitro- 
gen of  the  ammonia  developed  by  the 
putrefaction  of  manure  to  the  plants, 
IS  attracted  in  the  form  of  sulphate  of 
ammonia ;  the  sulphur  of  the  gypsum 
in  the  ground  rich  in  humus,  and  so 
forming  much  carbonic  acid,  although 
no  longer  exhibiting  ammonia,  is  at- 
tracted to  plants  in  the  form  of  sul- 
phuric acid  gas.  Besides,  it  produces 
a  marked  efifect  only  in  the  legumin- 
ous plants,  while  it  attracts  to  the 
same  the  sulphur  required  to  form 
legumin. 

VII. — In  respect  to  the  principles  of  the  rotation  of  crops. 


1.  We  should  use  tlie  atmosphere 
Bnd  the  soil  as  carefully  as  possible 
as  the  grand  lever  of  the  production 
of  plants. 

2.  Choose  plants  of  difiTerent  or- 
ganization, especially  in  reference  to 
Uie  extent  of  the  tope  and  tlie  strength 
of  the  roots  for  a  rotation. 

3.  Shady  fAits  should  be  inter- 
posed between  those  not  shady,  in 
•rder  that  the  soil  may  not  become 


1.  We  cultivate  a  plant  as  long  as 
it  meets  inorganic  substances  in  the 
soil ;  when  tliese  are  exhausted  then 
we  cause  to  follow  a  plant  which  may 
take  up  the  inorganic  constituents  re- 
maining, for  example  the  gmpes  after 
the  pod  fruits  because  the  latter  take 
up  only  a  small  quantity  of  phosphates 
and  leave  to  the  former  tlie  alkalies. 

2.  If  the  collective  inoiganic  bodies 
are  exhausted,  then  it  is  left  fiillow, 
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faiurdj  and  4he  weeds  get  the-  ufi^r  fdr  it  is  e  process  of  disinte^troti  by 

liand.  VfhUAi  the  plant  is  agaSiv  supplied 

4.  There  should  be  a  definite  pro-  with    inotganic    substances    which 

portim)  between  wmt^  and. summer  were  drawn  out  by  the  plants— or 

crops,  between  those  directly  and  in-  '  we  may  manure,  for  manure  sup- 

directly  comnrarcial  plants,  in  <H-der  plies  as  above  mentioned  the  silicates 

thai  the  danger  of  failure  may  be  and  jAioaphates* 
lessened,  the  labors  uniformly  divi-        3.  If  the  fibres  of  the  roots  are 

ded,  the  exhaustion  of  the  soil  co-  burdened  with  excrements^  then  the 

yered,  tlie  domestic  animak  be  nour-  plants  die;  we  must  tear  tip  the  soH 

ished  according  to  their  luiture^  ^c.  and  cultivate  other  plants  until  the 

6.  As  in  pkntfl  we  can  find  no  excrements  of  the  plants  that  pre- 

oiganized  excrements  analoffous  to  ceded    are     perfectly    decomposed, 

those  of  the  organic  animids,  and  when  they  can  be  again  planted  on 

these  are  confin^  solely  to  evapon^  the  same  field.     (Liebi^  attaches  pe^ 

tion,  therefore  the  rotation  of  crops  is  culiar  value  to  the  stili  very  proMe^ 

not  based  on  the  mere  excretion  of  matic  excretions  of  plants^) 
plants,  but  on  the  grounds  bbove 
mentioned. 

In  the  Southern  Cultivator  for  March,  1847,^e  find  an  able  article  which 
discusses  the  errors  of  Liebig's  views,  and  points  out  the  grounds  of  them 
very  clearly.  We  can  only  refer  to  it,  but  would  commend  it  to  the 
perusal  of  those  who  wish  to  see  the  subject  very  properly  treated.  With  a 
few  exceptions  it  is  the  only  article  we  have  seen  in  the  agricultural  journal 
of  this  country,  but  what  seem  to  admit  his  whole  theory.  The  writer^s 
remarks  also  on  the  true  province  of  agricultural  chemistiy,  and  the  aid  to 
he  derived  from  it,  are  pertinent  and  deserve  attention.  He  says,  speaking 
of  the  nataral  sciences:  "  to  hold  them  up  as  a  means  by  which  the  young 
^MTner  is  to  conduct  his  business  most  profitably,  while  he  yet  remains  wholly 
or  partially  ignorant  of  die  improved  systems  of  modem  practice  and  manage- 
jnent,  cannot  be  followed  by  the  best  results.  The  most  important  know- 
ledge must  be  first  attained,  and  afterwards  that  which  is  less  esj'ential  in 
practice."  Still  we  should  avail  ourselves  of  the  many  valuable  suggestions 
"which  chemistry  offers  for  trial  and  practice,  as  Prof.  Johnston  very  justly 
remarks:  "It  is  foolish  to  refuse  to  avail  ourselves  of  themornin*^  light 
hecause  it  is  not  equal  to  the  mid>day  sun." 

In  his  late  preface  to  Mulder,  Prof.  Johnston  (with  reference  to  the  ash 
theory)  after  adverting  to  the  fact  that  the  ash  of  a  plant  is  an  assemblage  of 
many  and  various  parts,  says :  "  What  exact  truth  can  the  analysis  of  such 
an  ash  teach  us?  It  may  be  suj^sed,  or  may  be  found  to  possess,  some  rude- 
agricuhural  value,  but  exact  physiology  must  by  and  by  dismiss  all  such  ertr-' 
pirical  results ;  and  refined  agriculture  will  journey  side  by  side  with  refined 
physiology.  The  useful,  though  introductory,  and  as  it  were  tentative  resultH 
of  our  past  analyses,  will  give  place  to  more  patient  and  minute  researched^. 
such  as  those  to  which  the  present  Wofk  points  the  way." 

Some  very  interesting  discussions  respectingyarm  yard  nummre^  are  oont* 
twned  in  the  English  agricultural  journals.  We  are  able  to  advert  only  to 
a  few  pointSi  In  a  lecture  of  Mr.  Nesbitt,  before  the  London  Farmers'  Clubj 
jbe  remarks : — "In  the  preparation  of  farm  yard  dimg  there  are  two  or  thre# 
points  worthy  to  be  observed.  The^r^f  is,  that  many  of  these  substances 
are  soluble.  Now,  the  common  way  of  preparing  farm  yard  dung,  evtliy 
16 
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hodj  ifl  acqaainted  with:  alarge  man  of  straw  and  exeranent  ia  aDowedto 
rot  in  the  midst  of  a  quantity  of  water,  idiere,  instead  of  a  genial  heat  beiny 
produced,  it  is  washed  by  the  water,  which,  saturated  with  soluble  matter, 
B  allowed  to  run  away,  as  if  the  farmer  intended  to  wash  his  manure  to 
make  it  dean.  Now  it  so  happens  that  eveiy  where  those  substances  whicfai 
are  most  valuable,  are  most  easily  lost  A  quantity  of  dung  thus  exposed  io 
the  action  of  the  water,  will  lose  its  potash,  iite  soda,  the  mater  part  of  its  am- 
monia, its  soluble  salts  of  lime ;  in  ract  only  the  insoluble  and  comparativdj 
worthlessT  parts  will  be  left  behind.  There  are  many  ways  of  making  ma- 
nure heaps.  Perhaps  the  best  way  is  to  make  layers  of  animal  excrementf 
with  straw  on  a  mould  bottom;  to  lay  thereon  a  foot  or  so  of  manure  and 
straw,  a  litde  gypsum  over  that,  and  sometimes  a  litde  mould;  then  another 
layer,  and  so  on,  covering  tiie  whole  with  six  or  ei^t  inches  of  ditch  stuff.  *^ 

With  reference  to  the  application  of  manure j  he  sa)rs: — "It  is  evident 
that  you  ought  to  apply  the  greatest  quantity  of  soluble  matter  to  those 
plants  which  erow  the  quickest.  You  ought  to  apply  the  substances  which 
are  most  soluble  to  those  plants  which  take  out  manure  most  quickly;  you 
ou^ht  to  apply  those  substances  which  are  least  soluble  to  those  plants 
which  take  out  the  manure  most  slowly.  Now,  applying  these  rules,  you 
will  perceive  that  within  certain  limits  the  more  your  manure  is  decomposed 
the  more  soluble  it  becomes.  When  you  first  lay  it  down,  it  is  nearly  insolu- 
ble, but  by  the  continuous  sTction  which  takes  place,  the  various  subslances 
are  rendered  much  more  soluble,  so  that  it  will  act  much  more  quickly* 
Herefore  rotted  dung  ought  rather  to  be  used  for  those  plants  which  you 
wish  to  grow  quickly,  and  dung  not  so  much  decomposed  for  plants  of  a 
slower  growth.  Now  there  are  different  times  of  the  year  for  putting  ma- 
nure on  the  land.  Some  will  put  it  on  in  summer  and  leave  the  action  of 
the  air  for  the  winter.  The  good  effect  of  that  will  depend  a  great  deal 
upon  the  dung  itself,  and  the  rain  which  falls  in  the  succeeding  months.  If 
you  put  on  your  land  well  rotted  dung,  and  expose  it  during  three  or  four 
months  of  winter  to  the  action  of  the  water  and  the  air,  I  have  not  the  least 
hesitation  in  saying  that  the  soluble  portions  will  be  exceedingly  liable  to  be 
washed  away  from  the  soil.  On  the  contrary,  if  you  put  on  in  the  frost  long 
dung,  you  will  not  be  so  likely  to  suffer  loss,  because  the  dung  is  not  yet 
sufficiently  decomposed  to  contain  much  soluble  matter." 

He  urges  strenuously  the  importance  of  gathering  all  kinds  of  manure,  and 
observes  that  the  first  duty  of  the  fanner  is  to  prevent  on  his  farm  the  los» 
of  any  substance  which  can,  by  its  decomposition  into  manure,  reproduce 
vegetable  life.  He  then  strongly  recommends  the  use  of  bone  dust,  and, 
in  minute  quantities,  nitrate  of  soda,  sulphate  of  soda,  and  common  salt* 
Silica,  also,  in  small  quantity,  may  be  used  to  give  strength  to  the  straw  of 
wheat,  &c.  He  considered  one  ton  of  dung  which  has  been  rotted  more 
valuable  than  a  ton  of  fresh  dung,  because  it  had  a  greater  effect.  The 
reason  of  it  is  this:  In  the  general  action  of  the  decomposition  of  manure^ 
the  ammonia  was  retained  and  the  whole  was  reduced  into  less  bulk.  They* 
had  double  the  amount  of  mineral  ingredients,  double  the  ammonia;  they* 
only  lost  the  carbon  and  the  hydrogen.  He  had  never  yet  heard  of  an  in-^ 
stance  in  which  well  rotted  dung  did  not,  on  trial,  prove  more  valuable  than 
fresh  dung.  In  reference  to  some  misunderstancUng  of  his  view,  he  alsa 
added: — '^I  maintain,  as  I  did  before,  that  a  ton  of  dun^  whidi  has 
been  rotted  is  &r  more  valuable  than  a  ton  of  dung  which  nas  not  heetk 
rotted' 
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This  question  as  to  the  application  of  manures,  fresk  or  rotten,'  is  ako 
•well  treated  in  Gerardine's  essay  on  manures.  He  says: — "The  long  or 
fresh  manures  which  occupy  much  space,  have  a  more  prolonged  and 
durable  action  on  vegetation  than  tiie  short,  so  that  they  are  applied 
*  to  plants  which  remam  a  longer  time  wowing,  to  strong,  compact  and 
clayey  soils,  whieh  they  render  light  by  their  fibrous  structure.  The 
j9hort  manures,  which  are  heavy  and  compact,  exercise  an  inmiediate  aption 
oil  plants,  but  this  action  is  less  durable,  and  hence  these  are  applied  to 
plants  which  remain  only  three  or  four  months  on  the  ground  and  to  light 
scmIs.  Indeed  the  long  dung  is  used  in  a  state  in  which  it  is  less  easily 
brought  into  solution,  and  the  short  manures  are  in  so  advanced  a  state 
of  decomposition  as  to  have  lost  a  great  part  of  their  fertilizing  properties, 
"which  have  escaped  into  the  atmosphere  in  the  shape  of  ^ases  and  vapors." 
In  reference  to  their  chemical  composition,  he  adds: — "Fresh  ma- 
nure, which  has  undergone  scarcely  any  fermentation,  contains  the 
following  substances:  Water,  seventy-five;  soluble,  vegetable  and  an- 
imal matters,  and  soluble  salt,  five ;  insoluble,  vegetable  and  animal 
matters  and  insoluble  salts,  twenty ;  vegetable  fibre  and  straw,  one  hundred." 
Boussingault  represents  the  composition  of  farm  yard  manure  after  six 
months,  which  he  calls  ordinary  dung :  Water,  79.3 ;  organic  matters,  14.03, 
lalts  and  earths,  6.67=20.7=100.00.  According  to  Boussingault,  dung 
reduced  by  a  long  continued  fermentation  to  a  pasty  brownish  black  mass, 
or  black  butter,  has  the  following  composition :  Watef,  72.20 ;  organic  solu- 
ble matters  and  soluble  salts,  1.60 ;  insoluble  salts,  10.27  ;  straw,  converted 
into  peat,  12.40;  finely  divided  peaty  matter,  analogous  to  the  foregoing^ 
3.63=100.00  Richardson  obtained  a  slightly  different  result  from  the  analy- 
sis  of  an  average  specimen  of  manure  in  the  state  in  which  it  is  spread  on 
the  land:  Water,  64.96;  organic  matters,  24.71;  mineral  matters,  to  wH: 
sand,  3.20,  soluble  salts,  1.34,  insoluble  salts,  5.79=10.33s=l 00.00. 
Fresh  manure,  then,  contains  one-fifth  of  its  weight  of  insoluble  matters, 
"which  can  only  serve  for  the  nutrition  of  plants,  when  converted  into  new 
soluble  compounds,  into  carbonic  acid  and  anunonia.  Now,  in  order  to 
effect  this  change,  a  fermentation  is  required  which  can  only  take  place  ftiUy 
vriien  collected  mto  a  large  mass.  If  then  the  dung  be  spread  on  the  land 
mmediately  after  it  comes  from  the  stable,  this  necessary  fermentation  will 
be  imperfectly  performed  in  the  soU,  so  that  a  greater  part  of  the  manure 
will  remain  inactive,  and  the  change  of  the  vegetable  fibre  into  nutritive 
matter  goes  on  very  slowly.  But  if  a  slight  degree  of  fermentation,  capable 
of  destroying  the  cohesion  of  the  vegetable  fibre,  predisposing  it  to  de- 
composition and  solution,  is  useful  to  manure  before  spreading  it  upon  the 
land,  a  long  continuance  of  the  same  action  will  prove  to  be  injurious,  as  is 
seen  in  the  heaps  of  manure  of  our  farms.  Under  these  circumstances  the 
mass  becomes  strongly  heated,  numerous  chemical  reactions  take  place,  the 
constituents  are  completely  decomposed,  an  abundant  disengagement  of 
gases  takes  place,  and  a  dark  colored  liquid  is  formed.  Dung  thus  loses 
twenty-five  per  cent,  of  its  original  bulk,  so  that  one  hundred  cart  loads  of 
firesh  manure  are  reduced  to  seventy-five.  The  gas  disengaged  consists 
chiefly  of  carbonic  acid,  carburetted  hydrogen  and  ammoma,  the  useful 
efiecte  of  which  are  lost. 

Davy  made  a  curious  and  convincing  experiment  on  this  head.  He  filled 
m  retort  with  dung  and  placed  the  neck  among  the  roots  in  the  border  of  a 
gardes.     In  le»  than  a  week  its  influence  was  visible;  the  grass  presented 
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a  forcible  contrast  to  the  reminder  of  the  turf,  and  veffetated  wkh  extcaDr* 
dinary  rapidity.  Besides  the  dissipation  of  the  gas  Siere  is  also  a  loss  of 
heat,  which  if  dereloped  in  the  soil,  would  excite  the.  gernuBatioaiof  the 
seeds  and  aid  the  |?rowth  of  plants.  In  the  fermentation  which  these.  6ub« 
stances  undergo  w4en  buried  in  the  soil  the  gases  come  in  contact  widx  the 
roots  as  ftist  as  they  are  generated.  They  are  therefore  warm  at  the  mo- 
ment when  they  are  absorbed  by  the  roots,  and  are  thus  much  mooe  effi- 
cacious than  if  the  manure  had  been  allowed  to  putrefy  before  it  is  used* 
Agricultural  works  are  full  of  facts  which  accord  with  this  view.  The  cele- 
brated Thaer  took  great  pains  not  to  allow  the  manure  to  accumulate  in 
heaps,  and  to  convey  it  to  the  land  as  ofben  as  the  season  would  permit* 
Hassenfratz  manured  two  similar  lands,  one  with  long  dun^  in  which  the 
straw  had  only  commenced  to  putrefy,  the  other  with  perfectly  decayed  ma- 
nure capable  of  being  easily  cut  by  the  spade.  These  two  pieces  of  land 
were  ci:dtivated  and  sown  in  the  same  manner;  the  second  produced  larger^ 
stronger  and  more  vi^rous  plants  the  first  year  than  the  fonner;  but  the 
second  year  when  neither  was  manured  the  former  produced  larg^  and 
stronger  crops  than  the  latter,  the  third  year  tiie  former  still  had  a  slight 
advantage  over  the  latter.  The  conclusion  from  the  fonegoing  is  clear 
enough ;  that  when  we  desire  to  influence  a  succession  of  crops  we  must 
employ  not  the  decayed  manure,  the  action  of  which  is  ephemi^^al,  but  the 
long  and  fresh,  wMch  moreover  has  the  advantage  of  giving  heat  to  the  soil, 
of  removing  acidity,  of  awakening  and  bringing  into  action  the  force  of  the 
residues  of  former  manures  which  have  hitherto  resisted  decomposition* 
*An  experience  of  more  than  seven  years,'  says  Pictet,  *  has  convinced  me 
that  we  shall  be  great  gainers  by  using  manure  as  soon  as  it  comes  from  the 
stables.'" 

In  the  Journal  d'Agriculture  Pratique,  there  are  some  very  excellent 
remarks  on  the  foregoing  topics  by  M.  Vilferoy,  contained  in  a  sort  of 
series  of  agricultural  maxims,  which  may  be  profitably  quoted  here  on  the 

S^neral  topic  of  cultivation,  and  we  have  accoidin^y  translated  them  for 
is  purpose  as  we  have  never  seen  them  in  English  before,  and  they  com- 
prise much  in  a  small  compass.  These  observations  are  a  kind  of  introduc- 
tion to  an  article  on  the  properties  and  uses  of  water  in  the  cultivation  of 
plants.  The  subject  of  irrigation  is  one  which  is  exciting  much  interest  ia 
Europe  as  well  also  as  that  of  draining,  and  there  are  many  interestinff  pas- 
sages on  these  particular  branches  of  3ie  general  one  which  if  we  could  find 
space  we  should  like  to  quote,  but  we  must  forego  that  pleasure  at  present. 
M.  VUleroy  is  a  practical  agriculturist,  and  stands  high  as  a  writer  in  the 
French  agriculturist  periodicals : 

"  Crops  are  always  in  direct  proportion  to  the  manure  which  the  farmer  uses. 

It  is  not  the  largest  area  which  gives  the  most  profit,  but  that  which  is 
best  tilled  and  especially  the  best  manured. 

A  small  farm  well  cultivated  and  well  manured  will  give  a  greater  ckac 
profit  than  a  large  one,  where  the  same  labor  and  the  same  quantity  of  ma- 
nure is  employed  on  a  greater  extent  of  surface.  Manure  is  the  basis  of 
agricultural  prosperity  and  success.  With  a  sufficient  quantity  of  manure,  the 
most  arid  and  unpromising  soil  may  be  made  firuitful  and  abundant  in  crD{Ml* 

Of  all  manures  there  is  none  so  valuable  or  important  as  stable  manure ;  it 
agrees  best  wkh  all  kinds  of  fields  and  plants  and  modes  of  culture. 

Even  if  other  more  energetic  manures  be  employed,  this  cannot  be  wh^ly 
'  with,  and  they  ^oold  be  used  rather  to  augment  its:  action  orre* 
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plaee  it.  Those  manmrcs  are  not  in  sufficient  quantity  or  so  univetsalaslto 
supercede  ^  use  of  stable  manure — and  as  a  general  thing  oukimtifm 
would  be  impossible  without  the  aid  of  this  latter. 

In  the  same  degree  as  the  product  depends  not  on  the  area,  but  •n  the 
culture  and  quantity  of  manure,  does  the  greater  quantity  of  manuse  depend 
not  on  the  greatest  number  of  animals  but  on  the  greatest  amount  of  fodder 
consumed. 

Animals  produce  nothing  of  thanselves — they  only  transferm  the  fodder, 
they  consume  into  manure;  part  of  it  is  assimilated  for  their  sustenance  mad 
«  part  becomes  excrement  or  manure.  The  more  nourishment  is  giyen  to 
beasts  the  more  fertilizing  is  the  manure. 

A  lean  beast  makes  less  manure  than  a  fat  one — a  well  fed  one  gives  twioe 
as  much  as  a  poorly  fed  one. 

Since,  then,  the  success  of  agriculture  depends  on  the  quantity  of  manure 
produced,  and  this  again  depends  on  the  quantity  of  fodder  consumed,  it 
'  K>llows  that  the  greatest  quantity  of  fodder  consumed  in  the  management  of 
the  farm  insures  the  most  solid  prosperity. 

Whenerer  much  and  good  fodder  is  produced,  there  is  also. produced 
much  good  manure,  and  whenever  there  is  a  sufficient  quantity  of  manure, 
there  will  be  rich  and  abundant  harvests. 

Generally  the  energy  of  agricultural  management  may  be  judged  of  by 
the  amount  of  cultivated  foader  on  which  it  is  based,  and  its  progress  in 
the  production  of  fodder  should  be  regarded  also  as  the  progress  of  the 
fiummg. 

Notwithstanding  the  extent  of  artificial  meadows,  and  the  perfection 
which  has  been  obtained  in  the  root  culture  and  of  the  fodder-plants, 
meadows  which  are  overflowed  always  hold  the  first  place.  They  do  not 
consume  manure,  and  yet  they  produce  much.  Green  plants  contain 
seventy-five  per  cent  of  their  wei^t  in  water,  and  this  is  formed  of  oxycen 
and  hydrogen,  which  are  also  the  basis  of  vegetable  matter,  and  furnishes 
plants  with  a  portion  of  the  carbonic  acid  whioi  they  need. 

Water  also  may  contain  sulphur,  lime,  and  other  salts,  the  greater  part  of 
which  are  decomposed  and  absorbed  by  plants. 

Water  also  deposites  slime,  which  fertilizes^ — it  carries  off  a  laree  quan- 
tity, likewise,  of  other  fertilizmg  particles,  unless  these  are  arrested  by  the 
hand  of  culture,  and  turned  to  use.  The  amount  of  earth  thus  carried  off  is 
vast.  According  to  Rennel,  the  Ganges  every  hour  deposites  at  its  mouth 
2,509,056,000  cubic  fieet  of  earth,  the  Nile  14,784,000,  and  the  Mississippi 
800,000.  This  is  the  origin  of  the  rich  deltas  at  the  mouths  of  some  large 
rivers. 

It  is  a  singular  fact  that  the  Goths  and  Vandals,  &c.,  who  destroyed  the 
temples  and  other  monuments  of  Italy,  respected  the  structures  destined  to 
agriculture,  aqueducts,  &c.  After  peace  they  dug  out  canals,  &c.  The 
Moors  promoted  agriculture  in  Spain. 

Water  nourishes  plcmis. — Water  contains  fertilizing  principles,  even  that 
of  the  most  limpid  fountain,  and  motion  is  necessary  to  disengage  them.  A 
meadow  is  enriched  more  where  the  declivity  is  marked  than  otherwise. 
The  want  of  declivity  may  be  supplied  by  the  increased  quantity  of  water; 
this  gives  greater  motion  to  the  water.  If  from  want  of  declivity  water  re- 
mains on  a  meadow  in  a  small  quantity,  part  is  absorbed,  part  evaporated, 
and  it  produces  but  little  effect.  If  there  be  too  large  a  quantitjr  to  be 
-evaporated  it  forms  acids,  and  destroys  the  plants,  and  produces  miasmas. 
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If  on  the  borders  of  a  ditch  is  seen  copious  and  thick  herbage,  bat  it  19- 
poor  at  a  little  distance,  it  is  proof  that  it  is  badly  mana^^d.  llie  evU  may 
be  corrected  by  giving  greater  declivity  to  the  soil,  and  Sius  the  same  water 
/will  irrigate  and  fertilize  to  a  greater  distance. 

If  there  be  but  littie  water,  as  usual  with  springs,  too  great  decliritjr 
cannot  be  ^ven  to  the  soil,  and  thus  the  effect  Is  increased.  Such  is  not  the^ 
case  with  a  great  quantity  of  water,  for  if  the  declivity  be  great  the  stream 
carries  off  not  only  fertilizing  particles  but  the  earth  also,  and  leaves  bare 
the  roots  of  the  berbage. 

Water  stimulates  vegetation. — In  meadows  which  are  irrigated,  the  pores 
of  the  leaves  of  the  plants  are  larger  than  in  the  same  not  watered.  They^ 
are  supposed  to  possess  greater  powers  of  absorption,  by  having  their  vital 
power  increased  and  thus  absorb  more  ^  from  the  atmosphere. 

Water  is  a  solvent. — Without  a  sufficiency  of  it  manure  cannot  ferment 
and  decompose.  It  acts  mechanically,  divides  and  dissolves  the  manure  oa 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  renders  it  into  a  state  to  penetrate  and  reack 
the  roots  of  plants. 

Water  protects  and  preserves  plants y  from  heat  and  cold. — While  water 
runs  on  a  meadow  it  preserves  the  same  temperature.  If  frost  seize  on  the- 
plants,  the  fatal  effects  may  be  prevented  by  watering  them  before  they 
freeze. 

Water  is  a  means  of  freeing  meadows  from  insects  and  hurtful  animals^. 
jnice,  moles,  &c.;  also  moss,  briars  and  noxious  weeds.'' 

The  system  of  deep  ploughing^  thus  turning  up  the  subsoil,  is  becoming- 
better  understood  and  practised   upon.      There  are  many  plants  which 
require  the  soil  to  be  stirred  and  loosened,  and  the  roots  of  which,  if  there 
be  no  obstruction,  will  penetrate  deep  for  their  nutriment;  and  when  the* 
upper  strata  of  tiie  soil  is  partially  exhausted,  by  turning  up  that  which  lies 
beneath,  the  elements  necessary  to  sustain  the  vegetable  life  may  be  ob- 
tained.    A  correspondent  of  the  London  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  alluding  to  • 
this  subject,  and  its  great  importance  in  a  system  of  husbandry,  and  in  con- 
nection with  manuring  deeply,  says — "I  have  found  the   roots   of  the 
Swedish  turnip  five  feet  below  the  surface  on  which  its  bulb  was  growing" 
and  all  around  it  to  the  distance  of  three  or  four  feet,  the  fibres  of  the  root 
to  a  lesser  depth  had  completely  permeated  the  soil." 

This  object  of  deep  cultivation  has  led  to  the  invention  of  numerous^ 
ploughs,  which  cut  a  furrow  much  further  into  the  earth,  and  the  success 
*  which  has  attended  experiments  of  the  kind,  with  reference  to  a  variety  of 
products,  encourages  the  idea  that  were  the  practice  to  become  more  univer- 
sal, it  would  add  greatly  to  the  amount  of  the  crops  which  are  now  gather- 
ed. Many  fields  which  now  present  a  sickly  appearance  might  thus  be 
made  to  wear  a  green  and  healthful  aspect ;  and  the  additional  labor  would' 
be  recompensed  by  increasing  stores  of  the  fuits  of  the  earth.  There  is  a. 
hidden  richness  even  in  comparatively  exhausted  soils,  which  it  needs  only 
the  rightful  application  of  the  true,  principles  of  culture  to  bring  out  and 
impart  to  the  various  plants  that  belong  to  a  well  chosen  rotation  of  crops. 
Our  countrymen  may  be  slow  and  imwilling  to  learn  the  benefits  which, 
miffht  accrue  by  these  improvements ;  but  eventually  it  is  believed  that  they 
wiu  understand  them  and  avail  themselves  of  all  that  both  science  and, 
practice  may  suggest  for  the  enriching,  ameliorating  and  fructifying  the 
soil.     For  a  kind  of  plough  for  cane  cultivatioQj  see  Appendix,  No.  18. 

It  may  be  proper  to  allude  here  to  the  varieties  of  seeds  which  have  beea 
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mud  are  yet  to  be  diitrihuied  ^firom  this  office.  Eflbrts  have  been  used  to 
secure  a  valuable  collection,  and  it  is  believed  that  -with  proper  care  they 
"will  not  disappoint  the  expectations.  It  is  not  surprising  that  in  many  in- 
stances the  seeds  which  have  gone  from  the  Patent  Office  may  not  have 
germinated.  This  might  be  the  case  and  yet  result  from  no  fault  of  the 
article.  Careless  planting;  neglect  of  cultivation;  unseasonable  weather, 
and  a  variety  of  simUar  causes,  may  influence  the  success  of  them.  B.ut 
in  many  instances  it  is  gratifying  to  know,  that  where  they  have  been 
planted  with  attentive  care,  watched  and  properly  treated,  they  have  proved 
to  be  the  means  of  introducing  valuable  products  into  parts  of  the  country 
■where  they  had  not  been  known,  and  thus  furnished  a  higher  standard  of 
culinary  vegetables  or  field  fruits  which  has  exerted  a  beneficial  influence 
for  years.  Some  of  the  articles  which  are  expected  firom  Europe  have  not 
yet  arrived,  but  it  is  hoped  that  they  will  be  soon  here,  and  in  time  to  be 
tried  the  coming  season.  • 

We  may  also  advert  here  to  samples  of  wool  prepared  on  cards  and  em- 
bracing the  best  varieties  in  Prussia  and  Germany,  which  are  to  be  sent 
one  to  each  state,  as  standards  for  the  wool  growers  of  our  country.  They 
were  procured  by  Mr.  Fleischmann  in  Europe,  in  circumstances  of  unu- 
jnial  advantage,  and  it  cannot  be  expected  that  a  better  selection  can  be 
made  for  many  years  to  come,  as  they  have  been  derived  from  the  choicest 
animals  of  the  most  celebrated  flocks  in  that  whole  country  where  so  much 
attention  has  been  paid  to  this  great  branch  of  husbandry. 

These  collections  of  seeds  and  specimens  show  what  might  be  done 
were  a  more  organized  plan  adopted  for  the  purpose,  and  how  greatly  our 
country  might  be  benefitted  by  a  small  outlay  of  expense,  aided  by  un- 
ceasing attention  to  the  objects.  It  is  by  watchmg  every  new  discovery 
in  the  field  of  agricultural  improvements,  and  seizing  upon  the  developed 
elements  which  have  just  started  into  being,  and  applying  them  for  the 
benefit  of  our  fellow-countrymen,  that  we  believe  much  may  be  accom- 
plished in  this  wide  domain  ^vith  which  the  interests  and  welfare  of  so 
many  millions  are  deeply  identified. 

In  the  circular  sent  from  the  office  there  were  several  particulars  on  which 
we  had  hoped  to  have  been  able  to  furnish  some  information  embodied  in 
comparative  tables  and  deductions ;  but  owing  to  the  want  of  sufficiently 
extended  attention  to  them  we  have  concluded  to  omit  them.  Yet  a  word 
or  two  may  not  be  amiss  on  these  subjects,  also  as  indicative  of  what  might 
be  accomplished  by  the  co-operation  of  the  friends  of  agriculture. 

One  question  presented  related  to  the  proportion  of  cultivated  to  uncuUU 
voted  land.  Some  of  our  correspondents  have  furnished  satisfactory  replies*, 
and  although  there  exists  great  disparity  of  the  returns  in  the  different 
states,  and  even  in  the  same  state,  yet  enough  is  to  be  ^thered  from  what 
we  have  had  made  known  to  us  to  lead  us  to  believe  that  if  similar  responses 
bad  come  from  every  state,  and  from  more  sections  of  those  states  respec- 
tively from  which  we  have  heard,  we  might  have  derived  interesting  com- 
parative estimates  from  the  same.  The  replies  respecting  the  quantity  of 
seed  used^  the  average  product  per  acre^  the  time  of  harvesting  or  gather^ 
mgy  the  most  approved  rotation  of  cropSy  are  more  complete  so  far  as  they 
extend;  but  unfortunately  here  again,  from  some  of  the  states  no  answers 
bave  been  received,  and  the  replies  tiierefore  could  only  embrace  some  few 
-of  the  states;  so  that  we  must  forego  the  execution  of  our  purpose  to  make 
^e.  above  particulars  the  subject  of  special  comment. 
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We  throw  out  here,  however,  some  hints  respecting  topics  which  it  im^ 
desirable  to  have  embodied  in  our  agricultural  reports  throughout  the  coun^ 
tijy  and  to  which  we  could  wish  the  attention  of  agriculturists  in  every 
part  of  our  >land  might  be  directed  in  their  correspondence  with  the  agricul^ 
tural  journals.  We  are  convinced  that  thus  an  immense  amount  of  mtpor- 
tant  information  might  be  secured.  State  legislatures  would  no  doubt  confer 
a  benefit  on  the  whole  nation,  as  well  as  on  their  individual  constituency^ 
T^ere  they  to  procure  as  much  of  such  information  as  practicable  and  annu- 
ally spread  it  before  the  people;  and  it  is  certainly  not  unworthy  the  atten- 
tion of  our  National  Congress. 

It  is  desirable  then,  not  merely  to  obtain  the  amount  of  population,  but 
so  far  as  practicable  the  quantity  of  land  cultivated  for  each  crop,  the  pro- 
bable amount  of  home  consumption  of  the  crops  raised,  whether  for  susten- 
ance of  man  or  stock,  or  of  manufactures  and  their  respective  \-alues.     Tbe- 
proportion  of  animal  to  vegetable  food,  &c.     In  arranging  the  crops  whicL 
are  staple  to  our  country,  we  may  classify  togetlier  those  which   are 
mainly  used  for  human  food,  as  the  cereals ;  those  which  are  used  for  the- 
food  principally  of  animals,  though  also  at  the  same  time  used  for  human: 
food;  those  which  are  used  exclusively  for  the  food  of  other  animals  besides^ 
man;  and  phmts  which  are  used  for  industrial  pursuits,  or  purposes  of  trade^. 
and  not  for  food.     This  class  of  plants  is  termed  in  the  German  books, 
conunercial  plants,  and  embraces  those  which  are  raised  for  their  fibroiui 
texture,  or  the  spinning  plants  as  they  are  called;  the  oil  plants;  the  dru|; 
or  dye  plants;  and  arrangements  and  deductions  might  be  made  with  refer 
ence  to  these  which  would  furnish  many  interesting  particulars  and  helf 
•us  more  fully  to  understand  the  capacity  of  our  country,  when  once  its  im 
mense  agricultural  resources  shall  be  developed,  to  supply  the  world. 

In  reference  also  to  the  effect  of  their  cultivation  on  the  soil,  there  niight 
be  another  and  a  useful  classification,  such  as  that  of  plants  which  exhaust: 
the  soil,  those  tha^  enrich  the  soil,  and  the  proportion  in  which  iLese  of 
each  class  are  raised  throughout  our  whole  country.  Some  reg^ard  hns  been. 
paid  to  this  mode  of  estimate  in  France  and  other  parts  of  the  European 
continent.  The  close  connection  of  this  subject  with  the  various  theoi  ies 
of  cultivation  and  nutrition  of  plants  renders  it  at  this  period — when  so- 
much  attention  is  turned  to  the  topic  by  our  scientific  and  practical  agricul- 
turists— an  interesting  matter  of  investigation. 

Among  the  topics  of  discussion  which  occupy  the  attention  of  Euroj^ecor 
economists  in  reference  to  agricultiu'e,  and  on  which  we  often  find  many- 
useful  thoughts  in  their  wTitings,  are  the  causes  or  difficulties  which  He  in. 
the  way  of  improvements.  They  are  classified  differently,  but  one  of  the 
most  common  arrangements  we  have  met  with  has  suggested  to  us  tlie  Tol- 
lowing  observations,  which  embraces  part  of  theirs,  and  others  we  hiive 
added.  Some  of  the  specifications  in  European  countries,  do  not  apply  to 
our  own. 

The  difl5culties  therefore,  in  the  way  of  improvement  may  be  classed 
under  the  following  heads : 

I.  The  nature  of  the  soil,  location,  &c.  The  remedy  for  these,  so  far  as 
thej  can  be  remedied,  is  evidently  the  greater  skill  in  adapting  the  crops 
selerted  to  meet  the  difficulty  and  more  science  and  skill  in  mechanical 
cultivation.  ♦ 

II.  From  want  of  materials  to  enrich  it:  and  here  also  it  is  very  easy  to 
suggest  the  remedy,  but  more  difficult  to  make  our  countrymen  so  far  feel 
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Ml  pr^ctkabilitj  as  to  apply  their  energies  to  use  it.  The  modes  of  cuttiTa- 
iion  are  so  wasteful,  so  much  is  sufiered  to  be  lost  that  might  be  saved, 
mines  of  wealth  as  it  were  lying  about  their  streets  and  farms  and  planta- 
•tions,  in  every  shape  and  form  tlwit  might  be  turned  to  enrich  the  soil  and 
inake  it  far  more  productive. 

III.  From  the  climate,  embracing  liere  the  temperature,  moisture,  4c.; 
more  careful  observations,  comparisons  and  deductions  on  this  subject  aie 
<[esirable  and  this  element  deserves  far  more  attention  in  the  selection  and 
Captation  of  crops,  than  is  often  given  to  it. 

IV.  The  want  of  market  or  communication.  The  influence  of  this  in  our 
•country  is  daily  becoming  less  by  the  operation  of  extended  lines  of  rail  roads, 
eanals  and  telegraphic  lines.  More  will  probably  also  be  done  in  respect 
4o  gathering  and  difiiising  knowledge  of  the  prices  of  agricultural  products 
and  the  demand  for  them,  so  that  in  every  part  of  our  countiy  a  good  ac- 
-<]uaintance  with  the  state  of  the  market  at  home  and  abroad  will  be  enjoyed. 

In  the  cutjular  sent  from  this  office  was  likewise  embraced  the  price  of  the 
^diflerent  articles  cropped  or  raised,  and  the  answers  received  show  that 
'Only  wider  co-operation  is  needed  to  secure  much  useful  information  on  this 
^subject 

The  irMuenee  of  railways  on  agrictUiure  has  been  brought  before 
Ihe  agricultural  conventions  of  Europe  as  a  topic  of  commanding  intent 
laken  in  this  kind  of  stocks;  much  information  has  been  collected  by  a  com- 
amttee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  reference  to  the  effect  of  railways 
^na  agrieuhnral  improvement.  Among  these  is  the  testimony  of  James 
43mith  of  Deanston,  well  known  as  the  advocate  of  draining,  and  a  success- 
ful agricuhurist  as  well  as  the  au&or  of  divers  works  and  communications 
^mk  the  subject  of  farming,  in  the  agricultural  journals  o^  England.  As  diis 
«H^odie8  so  many  facts  which  bear  on  the  question,  we  shdl  quote  from  it 
«t  some  length.  He  says:  <<I  have  observed  upon  those  lines  which  have 
4>een  in  existence  for  some  years,  that  a  ver^  ^eat  improvement  of  the  lands 
tn  the  neighborhood  has  been  the  result,  arismg  mainly  from  die  cheapness 
«Dd  fiioility  of  transport,  and  I  have  drawn  out  some  taUes  to  illustrate  that. 
i  have  one  table  taking  a  farm  of  two  hundred  acres,  and  a  six  course  shif^. 
I  ha?ve  tsken  this  farm  upon  the  six  course  shift  which  is  most  swtable  fbr 
ihe  bulk  of  the  medium  of  England  and  Scodand.  I  have  supposed  that 
ihrm  to  be  in  most  fuU  cultivation,  thoroughly  improved,  and  to  be  both 
mUe  and  pasture.  I  have  taken  the  quantities  of  green  and  dairy  produce 
and  cattle,  &c.  Every  thing  which  I  can  conceive  wiQ  be  expected  from 
ihAt  &rm;  and  it  amounts  to  one  hundred  and  forty-eight  tons.  I  have 
then  taken  the  imports,  consisting  ef  store  cattle  to  be  fed,  lime  and  other 
ttiatters,  such  as  guano,  and  the  different  chemical  manures  which  are  now 
being  introduced,  and  also  seed,  because  the  s^iftin^  of  seed  in  a  good  farik 
is  always  attended  to,  and  I  have  supposed  that  this  weight  shall  be  trans- 
ported oil  an  average  fifteen  miles,  which  I  think  is  a  vexy  low  estimate. 
The  quantity  imported  will  be  one  himdred  and  ninety-seven  tons,  making 
altogether  of  exports  and  imports,  three  hundred  and  forty-five  tons. 

'Aen  I  have  taken  the  expense  of  transport  by  railway,  at  Id.  per  ton  per 
iliQe,  and  in  the  present  advanced  sUite  of  railways,  we  may  fairly  assume 
that  to  be  the  general  rate.  On  this  average  and  taking  me  number  of 
persons  diat  w%  travel  to  market,  at  Id.  per  mile,  the  whole  amount  of 
^arge  jbr  carriage  of  imports  and  exports  is  JC40y  Bs.  9d.  By  the  old 
mode  the  expense,  assuming  6d.  per  ton  per  mile  for  goods,  would  havt 
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hten  jn42,  16^.  3i.  These  estimates  were  made,  he  stated,  after  deduei* 
ing  for  home  consmnption.  The  saving  thus  made  on  the  supposed  farmr 
would  be  jei02,  7^.  6d.  and  the  farm  itself,  before  worth  only  <£400,  would 
be  worth  JS500,  or  10;.  per  acre  more."  It  is  not  improbable  that  tb^  dif- 
ference in  our  own  country  might  be  even  greater.  Jfc  also  alluded  to  the 
gi^t  advantage  in  respect  to  stock,'^statin^  that  the  expense  of  carrying  on 
railways  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  drivmg,  and  in  fat  animals  the  loss  Ia 
their  condition  in  driving  them  from  sixty  to  seventy  miles  was  equal  to  the 
whole  expense  of  the  transport,  at  least  5  per  cent,  on  the  value  of  the  bul- 
lock. He  dwelt  likewise  on  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  the  more  general  use 
of  new  chemical  and  imported  manures,  and  the  transportation  even  of  eartk 
for  the  purpose  of  mixing  soils.  In  reference  to  the  \ransport  of  animals^ 
when  further  questioned,  Mr.  Smith  said,  that  without  rail  roads  it  is  impos- 
sible to  transport  fat  cattle  any  greater  distance  than  from  sixty  to  seventy 
miles  without  very  great  deterioration,  but  rail  roads  will  afford  the  means 
of  transporting  these  cattle  three  or  four  hundred  miles  with  great  advan* 
tage,  and  in  carcases  they  may  be  transported  seven  hundred  miles.  Am 
advantage  also  mentioned  with  respect  to  this  last  item,  is  that  where  the 
animals  are  killed  in  the  country  and  their  carcases  sent  to  market  from 
some  distance,  the  offals  and  inwaird  parts  which  may  be  made  available  ia 
large  quantities  as  manure  are  thus  saved  to  the  land  and  that  which  in  the 
large  towns  is  often  a  nuisance,  may  become  of  great  value  to  the  agricul- 
ture of  the  eounCiy.  These  suggestions  would  seem  to  deserve  attention 
among  the  agriculturists  of  our  own  country,  and  similar  minuteness  of  ia- 
vestieation  would  no  doubt,  throw  much  ii^ht  on  the  subject  and  perhaps 
be  a  better  mode  of  bringing  home  to  the  mmds  of  the  community  the  im- 
mense advantages  of  increased  facilities  of  communication  than  merely  gen-^ 
eral  statements,  as  to.  the  probable  amount  of  transportation,  &c.  from  any: 
particular  regioniH)f  a  proposed  route. 

y.  A  fifth  difficulty  in  the  way  of  improvement  sometimes  is  the  wani 
of  the  requisite  force  in  animals  or  laborers.  Our  error  on  this  sub- 
ject is,  undoubtedly,  the  extensive  mode  of  cultivation  which  is  adopted^ 
instead* of  the  intensive.  There  is  a  too  great  fondness  for  fanning  on  the 
large  scale  by  which  the  amount  of  labor  and  materials  is  distribute  to  far 
,Iess  advantage  over  a  wide  extent  or  area  of  land,  than  were  they  limited  to- 
a  smaller  one.  The  improvement  in  machinery  and  implements  will  de 
something  to  meet  this  difficulty.  Greater  improvement  in  the  laboring  nia« 
terial  wiU,  probably,  do  still  more,  as  it  is  well  known  that  efficiency  and 
profit  depend  on  the  application  of  physical  force  under  the  direction  of  mind 
by  which  matter  as  it  were  becomes  inspirited  with  life  and  action. 

YL  The  want  of  informaiion  among  the  people,  their  prejudices,  and  the 
unwillingness  of  some  to  avail  themselves  of  increasing  light,  form  an  im- 
portant item  in  the  list  of  difficuljiies  which  hinder  improvemenL  The  new 
modes  of  culture  are  thus  kepi  from  having  their  proper  influence,  and 
many  a  farm  which  might  be  made  lucmtive,  is  suffered  to  run  down  and 
be  any  thing  but  a  source  of  comfort  or  profit  to  its  owner.  The  diflusion  ot 
agricultuml  periodicals  and  works  of  value,  of  lectures  and  all  suitable  en- 
couragement to  the  obtaining  a  higher  standard  of  agricultural  knowledge 
is  a  method  of  remedying  this  difticuhy  which  should  be  steadfastly  kept  in 
view  by  the  statesman  and  every  friend  to  the  welfare  of  his  country. 

VII.  The  tendency. of  the  youiig  men  of  the  country  to  seek  othei*  em- 
|ioymentB  instead  of  training  themselves  (br  this  branch  of  industry!     The 
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/inazim  that  labor  is  honorable,  we  rejoice  to  believe  is  gainiiig  mund,  but, 
perhaps,  there  is  a  tendency  to  forsake  the  pursuits  of  agriculture  for  the 
morfe  fluctuating  and  hazardous  ones  of  commercial,  mercantile,  or  manu- 
facturing life.  But  the  aim  should  be  to  place  agriculture  foremost  among 
the  physical  employments  of  our  country,  and  to  the  proper  elements  for 
success  in  this  respect  should  be  joined  the  elevation  of  thorough  acouaint- 
ance  with  its  principles  as  a  science  as  well  as  its  details  as  a  niactical  busi- 
jiess,  and  thus  increased  estimation  should  be  shed  upon  it  by  the  honorable 
examples  which  should  every  where  be  like  lights  in  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. The  facilities  now  afforded  by  able  lecturers  in  some  parts  of  our  land 
will,  no  doubt,  be  multiplied,  and  schools  embracing  thorough  agricultural 
^ucation  will  do  much  to  diffuse  still  more  widely  the  researches  of  the  sci- 
entific and  practical  men  of  all  countries  in  relation  to  this  great  subject 

Till.  Another  difliculty  in  the  way  of  improvement  which  is  sometimes 
mentioned,  is  the  mutability  of  legislation.  This  we  find  assigned,  espe- 
^ally,  in  the  discussions  of  the  subject  in  foreign  journals.  The  same  cause 
may  operate  to  some  extent  in  our  own  country.  Yet,  as  here,  there  is  no 
direct  action  on  this*  great  branch  of  national  industry,  as  there  is  on  the 
continent  and  in  monarchical  kingdoms,  this  influence  must  be  very  limited 
•among  us,  in  comparison  to  what  it  is  abroad.  We  have  judged  it  proper, 
lowever,  to  mention  it  in  the  general  summary  we  are  now  making. 

IX.  Ignorance  of  the  science  of  apportionment  This  is,  perhaps,  one 
-of  the  most  important  deficiencies  of  our  agriculturists.  TTiere  are  a  few 
-even  of  the  otherwise  well  informed  farmers  who  are  acquainted  with  this 
important  branch  of  husbandry.  The  economy  of  the  farm  as  it  may  be 
termed  is  a  subject  to  which  they  have  devoted  little  or  no  attention.  Yet 
ihere  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  bearing  of  this  branch  of  agricultural  science 
Is  no  slight  one.  It  ib  for  the  want  of  it  that  there  is  so  much  vagueness  in 
the  experiments  of  our  agriculturists,  and  so  little  ability  to  present  a  fiedr 
estimate  of  the  real  state  of  their  farming.  Included  in  this  general  topic  is 
4hat  of  fanning  accounts  or  agricultural  book-keeping.  This  has  been 
made  a  matter  of  careful  study  in  Europe,  and  many  volumes  have  been 
published  on  the  best  methods  to  be  adopted  for  the  purpose.  Hie  valuation 
<of  the  cultivated  land  which  is  made  according  to  law  with  reference  to  the 
^actual  profit  or  loss,  makes  this  absolutely  necessaiy  in  those  countries. 
jSome  of  the  works  which  treat  of  the  science  of  apportionment  are  full,  and 
Ornish  a  vast  fund  of  information  relating  to  the  proportions  to  be  main- 
tained between  different  crops,  the  quantity  of  land,  of  seed,  the  number  of 
laborers,  the  time  to  be  employed,  the  expense  of  cultivation,  the  number  of 
4tock  to  be  kept,  the  quantity  of  manure  to  be  made,  and  how  this  is  to  be 
jNTocured,  the  amount  of  crops,  time  consumed,  and  force  to  be  employed  in 
gathering  them,  dz^c.,  and,  indeed,  every  particular  embraced  in  the 
operations  of  farming-husbandry.  We  have  before  us  now  two  such 
volumes  of  encyclopediai  of  proportions  of  admirable  preparation,  one  con- 
-Uiniiig  over  a  thousand,  and  the  other  some  400  pages.  The  former  is  a 
•^Bgest  of  the  opinions  of  all  the  best  writers  in  Germany,  including  esti- 
'Siat«8  of  all  descriptions;  the  latter  a  proper  manual  of  agricultural  propor- 
410118  ably  condensed,  and  enabling  one  by  turning  to  it  to  see  at  once  the 
«xftct  proportions  and  rdations,  and  the  parts  of  the  most  successful  hus- 
iMiidry  of  that  country.  We  know  of  nothing  like  either  in  the  English 
%9mgOBgt,  and  it  is  believed  that  were  the  question  to  be  put  to  80  or  100 
Jutellkent  farmers  of  our  countrymen,  there  would  scarcely  be  two  who 
^^nnilaagTee  and, perhaps,  not  one  ef  the  whole  number  who  could  answer  oa 
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this  iniporlaal  hraach  of  knowledge,  from  accurate  dbseiration  of  hisofim 
experience  in  the  conduct  of  his  farming  affairs. 

It  may  not  appear  to  others  so  important,  but  we  cannot  hesitate  to  aH^ 
it  as  a  serious  difficulty  in  the  way  of  improvement,  that  so  much  time  and 
labor  is  no  doubt  wasted  which  by  a  proper  knowledge  of  the  relative  capa- 
bilities of  the  parts  to  each  other  and  to  the  whole  might  be  turned  to  pro&. 
Things  which  appear  but  trifling  in  this  respect  may  exercise  great  influence 
in  the  general  aggregate.  It  forms  n©  good  reason  that  because  these  mat- 
ters were  unknown  to  our  fathers,  and  they  have  succeeded  in  the  manage- 
ment of  their  farms,  therefore,  all  such  aids  should  be  rejected.  Tni* 
might  be  alleged  with  equal  correctness  against  every  thing  in  the  shape  of 
improvements  of  agricultural  implements  or  modes  of  culture.  We  might 
mention  other  difliculties  which  lie  in  the  way  of  improvement,  but  these 
will  suffice  for  the  present. 

In  our  previous  reports,  we  have  here  introduced  some  remarks  respecting 
our  surplus  products  and  home  or  foreign  markets  accompanied  with  various 
tables  of  articles  in  transit  which  more  especially  belonged  to  agricultural  pro- 
duction .  We  shall  reserve  some  remarks  and  a  variety  of  tables  for  the  appen- 
dix and  hope  there  to  present  a  fuller  view  than  can  elsewhere  be  obtained  ia 
any  one  volume  of  our  internal  commerce  and  the  relations  of  our  agricultural 
products  to  the  forei^  trade  and  home  consumption.  It  is  our  inteation^ 
if  not  disappointed  in^  the  eflbrt  we  have  made,  to  give  the  latest  estimate 
as  to  the  probable  demand  on  our  agricultural  resources  for  the  supply  of 
other  nations  and  (6  furnish  a  comparative  list  of  prices  of  the  various 
articles  which  come  into  market  at  home  or  abroad.  There  are  several  ob- 
jects which  we  Would  here  suggest  as  worthy  the  notice  of  Congress,  and 
of  the  respective  %ia.ie  govemments — and  which,  were  a  full  co-operati(Hi 
granted,  might  no  doubt  be  attained  in  connection  with  our  annual  reporL 
Tlie  interests  of  the  c6untry  are  so  closely  allied  to  the  various  hranches  of 
industry  which  cehti'e  their  improvements  in  this  office,  that  it  possesses 
unusual  facilities  for  collecting  the  kind  of  information  to  which  we  would 
|iQW  allude^ 

Almost  every  one  feels  the  necessity  of  some  yearly  compilation  of  the 
varied  resources  of  our  several  states,  and  could  there  be  procured  from  every 
state  in  the  Union  the  statistics  of  its  progress  in  induatrial  pursuits,  aad 
especially  in  agriculture,  it  would  be  a  great  acquis  tion— particularly  if 
•these  could  be  condensed  and  a  suitable  summai'y  c/  the  same  be  mode 
And  yearly  published.  Not  only  the  memhem  of  oui  national  legislature, 
but  very  many  of  our  fellow-dtizens  in  various  p^uls  of  the  country  would 
find  mih  a  condensed  view  useful,  and  showing,, a^  it  might  at  a  glance  the 
nMitual  dependepce  of  all  parts  of  this  republic^  tend  to  bind  togetlxer  the 
vfirious  sections  in  firmer  uni^.  To  the  naUons  abroad  it  would  present 
such  an  increa8ing,develQp«ient  of  our  resources^  would  lead  them  to.  study 
tie  raeape  bjr.  which  our  prosperity  was  attained,  and  se^  il  may  he,  Uy 
fuxialate  owr.  example^ .y^ile  our  influence  would  be  felt  in  its  happiest  {<xm 
by  our.  (Btfuwlixit  forth  in,w«geaci,eaof  gj-eat  xmd^  tp  bepome  an  ii  wftre  U^e 
almoners  of  .a  kind  Proyideuce  to  fi^mjshii^.realip^su.  . 

infcumatioii  afid  JpawUdgp  pf  our  me^ans,  is  jw  important  tl^  j^t^^litt  well 
bepUDchftsed  fit.4wapt.a»y  cost,  and  tb»fmorp/diffu;^.am,o|:jg|ltlKe  p^fplje  » 
tb»8^p^^.of  Jfnwkdg^  (the.  better  th^y.uj^dpi^aJpd.U^e  «l|^  ,uro- 

,ductive|aq[>pui^^,th9^4^  n9Xii;iiU4.pi:o^^iiX  ^ttbisur  c^^^cM)^^ 

.lfaeu)o^  ^isJ^^^illibeweir  feeUne3.in  vj^sgn^i  to  |tl^  big^..^^  «|^ 
■hould  ever  characterize  an  intelligent,  free  and  virtuous  peo^e. 
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It  is  ignorance,  too  limited  knowledge  of  the  mutual  dependence  we  hare 
to  each  other,  which  tends  to  generate  suspicion  and  to  weaken  the  bonds 
of  a  common  welfare,  that  every  year  ought  to  draw  closer  and  stronger 
kito  uninterrupted  action.  The  bare  fact  that  there  are  such  peculiariues 
of  climate,  such  varieties  of  procftict,  and  diversities  of  business-pursaiis 
embraced  within  one  wide  domain  and  beneath  one  republican  sway,  should 
teach  us  to  search  out  and  gather  up  and  distribute  as  extensively  as  possible 
all  the  materials  which  may  bring  the  remotest  extremes,  and  every  intet- 
Tening  section,  into  thorough  acquaintance  with  each  other.  The  public  press 
can  indeed  do  much,  but  its  influence  in  this  respect  must  be  local;  there  is 
no  one  journal,  however  large  its  circulation,  that  is  known  even  by  name 
in  every  part  of  our  land ;  and  far  less  can  the  vast  amount  of  items  which 
are  now  and  then  chronicled  but  to  be  lost,  in  the  course  of  the  year,  pro- 
duce the  impression,  even  were  they  more  universal  than  tliey  are,  that  will 
be  made  by  a  compacted  array  of  facler  and  'figures  meeting  the  public  eye 
at  a  single  view. 

Besides  the  internal  trade  of  the  counii^  ahd  the  price  of  the  various  pro- 
ducts of  all  descriptions,  it  would  bfe  useful  to  draw  toffether  tables  of  the 
amounts  of  stat^  assessments  of  the  different  industrial  pursuits,  the  force 
of  labor  and  its  distribution,  the  multiplied  channels  where  enterprize  may 
take  its  way,  and  the  outlets  abroad 
petition  with  other  nations  for  the  trad 
the  represehtatives  of  our  nation  abroa 

product  unknown  to  our  land,  that  cou  / 

us,  would  transmit  to  be  tried,  seeds,  r( 
for  incorporation  in  a  report,  the  many 
industry  and  discovery  wTiich  are  nov 

ledge.  In  a  short  time  we  should  thus  understand,  no  doubt,  not  only  our 
own  resources  far  more  fully,  but  possess  a  better  acquaintance  with  those  of 
the  nations  with  which  we  do  or  would  interchange  our  commodities,  and 
be. enabled  to  consult  our  interest  and  welfare  in  the  relations  we  hold  to 
them.  More,  in  such  an  enterprize,  depends  on  arrangement  and  order  thah 
expense,  and  a  comparatively  small  appropriation  of  means  might  accom- 
plish much. 

The  <»firect  on  our  agricultural  proep^^rity  it  is  believed  would  be  exten- 
fflvely  felt.  Some  happv  discovery  of  products  adapted  to  portions  of  our 
country,  might  change  the  whole  face  of  the  industrial  economy  of  a  state, 
and  results  as  marveUous  as  those  which  have  been  sprung  from  the  small 
b^nnings  of  cotton,  rice  or  sugar,  or  of  turnips  in  England,  or  of  beets  in 
France,  might  be  realized. 

There  is  probably  no  people  on  the  face  of  the.  globe  that  would  sooner 
be  aroused  l^  such  incentives  to  effort,.and  the  success  of  any  tndy  promis- 
ing undertaking  would  not  long  be  undecided. 

We  have  not  been  able  to  present  so  full  and  condensed  a  view  of 
our  resources,  and  the  domestic  and  foreign  trade  of  our  country,  as  we 
hoped  to  have  done.  Something,  however,  has  been  ascomplished  in 
carrying  out  our  design,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  information  on  various 
topics  which  we  have  embodied  in  Appendix,  Nos.  19  and  20,  will  not 
be  without  interest  to  many  of  our  fellow-citizens.  If  not  characterized 
by  all  the  precision  in  many  respects  which  we  could  wish,  yet  it  is  believed 
that  the  various  tables  and  deductions  possess  a  more  near  approach  to  accu- 
lacy  than  the  mere  conjectural  estimates  which  are  often  thrown  out  in  rela- 
tion to  our  resources  and  interchanging  traffic.   Much  time  and  labor  hava 
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been  spent  in  collecting  and  preparing  them,  and,  brought  as  they  now  are, 
idthin  the  compass  of  some  few  pages,  they  will  no  doubt  afford  much 
][round  for  reflection  and  gratulation  to  every  friend  of  his  country  ;  wliile  at 
ibe  same  time  they  will  better  enable  nations  abroad  to  estimate  die  ampli- 
tude of  our  country  and  her  means  of  reciprocal  commerce. 

What  then  is  there  to  forbid  the  hopeful  augury  of  our  success  as  ;«n  agrir 
cultural  people.  If  portions  of  our  country  are  becoming  exliausted  of  the 
natural  nchness  of  the  soil,  yet  every  where  within  our  reach  there  are  a 
thousand  means  to  supply  the  deficiency.  A  truer  method  of  applying  the 
enriching  materials,  a  greater  care  in  the  selection  of  seed,  and  a  more 
thorough  cultivation  may  enhance  its  value  beyond  even  its  native  opulence 
of  the  elements  of  production. 

If  the  mighty  host  of  our  agriculturists  out-numbering  those  engaged  in 
any  other  branch  of  pursuits  are  true  to  themselves,  understand  their  read 

Sisition,  provide  themselves  with  all  the  requisite  knowledge  and  use  it  as 
ey  may,  this  great  commanding  interest  will  sway  public  opinion  and 
under  the  influence  of  an  ennobling  patriotism,  attend^  by  firm  and  un- 
deviating  attachment  to  morality  and  virtue,  may  cause  the  wilderness  to  bud 
and  blossom,  and  every  desert  and  solitary  place  in  our  land  to  be  glad. 

Marching  on  with  giant  strides  in  the  career  of  discov^y  and  improve- 
ment, combining  and  distributing  on  every  side  the  elements  of  national 
prosperity,  opening  pathways  of  Uiought  for  those  from  whom  knowledge 
has  been  hid,  and  leaving  behmd  her  for  a  world  to  gather  from,  examples 
of  industry,  perseverance  and  success,  fostering  every  good  enterprize  and 
rebuking  every  ill  directed  aim,  our  country  may  thus  become  the  protect- 
ress of  tne  arts  and  sciences,  and  her  ample  resources  the  granary  of  nations, 
that  can  no  longer  feed  their  overburdenmc^  nopulation. 
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APPENDIX 


No.  1. 

JRestiU  of  oiservaiions  tnade  during  a  visit  to  Oermanyy  in  1844~'45, 
by  Charles  L.  Fteisckmann,  Esq.y  formerly  drmughtstnan  in  the  Patent 
^tocy  and  furnished  by  kim  at  the  reauest  of  the  Cbmmissianer  of 
Patents  for  the  Agricultural  Report  of  1847. 

I  wrote  a  journal  of  my  whole  journey,  through  England,  the  north  of 
France,  Belgium,  Germany,  Austria,  Hungary,  Lombardy,  Switzerland  and 
the  south  of  France.  The  following  account  of  the  meeting  at  Breslau  is 
a  part  of  that  journal,  and  contains  various  subjects  connected  with  agricul- 
ture, and  incidents  of  travel,  which  may  be  found  of  interest : 

I. — Account  of  the  meeting  of  Chrman  Agriculturists  at  Breslau  in 

Prussian  Silesia. 

The  Jesuits  were  remarkable  for  their  superior  taste  in  architecture; 
all  the  buildings  of  their  numerous  institutions  which  are  scattered 
over  the  whole  continent  are  exceedingly  imposing  and  well  finished. 
Breslau  is  indebted  to  that  order  for  its  fine  university,  which  was  formerly 
a  Jesuit  institution.  In  this  building  the  meeting  of  the  German  Agriculturists 
was  held,  at  the  lecture  ro«m  called  at^^  formerly  the  church  of  the  Jesuits. 
It  is  exceedingly  spacious,  and  highly  ornamented  with  fresco  paintings, 
representing  the  saints  surrounding  the  throne  of  God.    At  one  end  was  a 

Slatform  for  the  officiating  members,  at  each  side  of  which  stood  a  pyramid^ 
ecorated  with  festoons  of  ears  of  grain,  fruits  and  various  agricultural  im* 
plements;  the  other  had  wreaths  of  leaves  from  the  oak  and  other  forest 
trees,  with  all  the  implements  used  in  forest  culture  and  the  chase.  The 
other  rooms  were  set  apart  for  the  use  of  the  committees,  and  for  the  exhibi- 
tion of  different  specimens  of  seeds^  im|)lements,  &c.^  and  the  largest  room 
in  (he  lower  storv  was  used  for  the  exhibition  of  wool  m  fleeces.  £  verv  one 
of  the  members  had  to  pay  about  four  dollars,  for  which  he  was  entitled  to 
take  k  part  in  the  meetings,  all  the  exhibitions,  pleasure  excursions,  dec,  and 
to  have  a  copy  of  the  Transactions. 

On  the  8th  of  September,  1845,  about  ten  o'clock,  A.  M.,  the  meeting 
was  convened  in  the  aula,  and  largely  attended  by  as  respectable,  oroorly 
and  distinguished  an  audience  as  can  be  broujght  together  any  where,. for 
such  a  purpose.  Several  sovereigns  sent  deputies  -,  all  the  leading  amcultu- 
ral  societies  were  represented  by  their  ablest  men ;  professors  of  me  most 
eminent  agricultural  schools,  noblemen,  large  property  holders  from  Russia, 
Hungary,  Bohemia,  Austria,  &c.,  with  the  fanners  of  the  neighborhood, 
filed  the  list  to  nearly  one  thousand.    . 

The  president,  Count  Burghaus,  opened  the  meeting  with  an  appropriate 
address,  giving  a  sketch  of  Silissian  agriculture ;  and  mentioned  in  it  a  fact 
irhich  could  not  but  please  those  interested  in  the  noble  caase  of  temper* 
aacc.    Prtiasiian  Silesia^  he  said;  has  heretofore  had;  to  its  population  of 
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3fi00fi00,  no  less  than  the  enormous  number  of  2,384  dbtilleries ;  and  thej 
have  usually  yielded  to  the  government  a  yearly  revenue  of  998,000  thalers; 
but  since  the  rise  of  temperance  societies,  during  the  first  four  montlis  of  the 
year  1845,  the  product  of  this  tax  had  fallen  off  to  150,582  thalers;  a 
dimunition,  as  compared  with  the  same  period  in  .1844,  of  no  less  than  one- 
sixth.  From  this  decrease  Minx  ahd  drink^  lie  of  course  argued  a  pro- 
portionate decrease  of  drunkards ;  of  the  grain  consumed  by  distilleries,  and 
of  the  total  grain  for  which  a  market  can  be  found ;  and  hence  he  argued 
that  some  agricultural  labor  must  be  diverted  to  odier  pursuits. 

The  oflScers  were  then  elected,  and  six  committees  appointed  to  report 
uppn  the  different  sections  or  divisions  of  subjects,  as  agriculture  proper; 
raising  live  stock ;  the  culture  of  the  forest ;  technical  branches;  vine  and 
fruit  culture ;  and  wool  growing. 

On  Thursday,  the  9ih  of  September,  (he  committee  commenced  their 
meetings,  and  at  eleven  o'clock,  the  general  meeting  took  place,  when  the 
president  of  of  estates  made  his  report  upon  tlie  last 

examination  by  the  directors,  <fcc.     I  found  the  ex- 

imiination  h  coincided  exactly  with  my  views  in  re- 

gard to  the  i  knowledge  in  the  ecotwmy  of  farmings 

I  give  here  1  f  that  examination,  as  it  will  show  that 

the  Europes  st  does  not  run  wild  with  some  of  the 

new  fanglsd  lows  ^e  approved  ^lad  sure  road  o  /  labor 

and  manure. 

Silesian  baronial  estates  can  be  compared  with  any  in  the  world ;  and  \vl 
sheep  breeding,  they  have  not  yet  found  their  equal.  I  hope  I  shall  not  be 
misunderstood.  It  is  not  my  object  to  underrate  the  important  services  which 
science  has  rendered  to  agriculture ;  no,  but  I  do  not  wish  to  propagate  and 
add  to  that  existing  notion  of  the  present  day,  that  the  science  m  general, 
and  especially  that  of  agricultural  chemistry,  is  the  principal  and  only  study 
by  which  a  former  is  to  increase  his  profits.  Let  him  first  bay  attention  to 
the  different  parts  which  constitute  the  whole,  and  he  will  discover  many  a 
fault,  which  causes  the  diminished  profit,  and  which  yet  no  science  nor  ar- 
wmiTn  in  the  world  can  remedy,  except  correct  practical  knowledge.  The 
estates  of  noblemen,  and  the  rich  throughout  the  continent  of  Europe,  are 
generally  superintended  by  a  person  who  h^  the  necessary  Qualifications, 
namely :  a  thorouffh  knowledge  of  agriculture ;  who  is  a  gooa  accountant, 
and  acauainted  wim  the  usual  technical  branches ;  as  brewing,  distilleries, 
mills,  (fcc.  He  lives  at  the  estate,  and  receives  fbr  his  services,  besides  a 
salarv,  a  certain  quantity  of  produce,  and  sometimes  a  certain  per  centage* 
on  the  nett  profit  Most  of  them  have  been  educated  for  their  busines^^ 
either  at  ^schools  or  under  the  care  of  aii  able  director  of  such  baronial 
estates.  As  the  number  of  estates  is  very  considerable,  there  is  a  constant 
demand  for  such  superintendents ;  and  it  is  become  a  regular  profession.  It 
is  obvious  that  the  latter  mode  of  education  is  not  always  the  best,  and  man^ 
an  estate  holder  has  obtained  from  these  sources  persons  tmfit  to  superintend 
laige  estates.  Repeated  complaints  therefore,  determined  the  directors  to 
have  their  pupib  examined  by  a  board  of  examiners  before  they  obtain  their 
certificate  as  being  able  to  conduct  business  themselves.  In  1S42,  these 
directors  or  inspectors,  as  they  are  called,  formed  a  society,  which  has  for  its 
object,  to  piomete  and  finish  the  education  of  those  young  entrusted  to  their 
care;  but  principally  with  the  above  mentioned  object  of  examining  thera 
after  the  time  of  their  studies  is  &iished ;  and  ^ey  bound  themselves,  that 
none  of  the  members  of  that  society  shall  take  a  young  man  to  instmct  him 
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i^a;ceDilie(  ift/^^JJ^ig  ,tp  uodejvo  an  ezamioatioa  before  a  bcaid  of  examiaen 
rftSs  society,  at  ine  end  w  his  term.  The  society  numbers  above  aom 
hundred  merabere.  In  1845,  while  I  was  at  Breslau,  they  held  their  yearly 
^x*,mination  which  was  the  third ;  the  first  was  held  in  1843.  The  socisty 
likewise  extended  the  opportunity  of  exainiaation  even  to  such  as  have  odI 
been  educated  by  members  belonging  to  that  association.  It  is  a  rule  that 
no  member  who  has  a  pupil  among  those  who  are  to  be  examined  oaoi 
himself  be  an  examiner. 

The  examination  came  off  on  the  6th  of  September,  1845.  The  numt*eit 
of  pupils  to  be  examined  was  sixteen.  After  tlieir  names,  birtli  place,  age, 
Bchools  where  they  studied,  &c.,  &c.,  were  taken  down,  it  was  found  that 
ihe  oldest  (rf  the  pupils  was  twenty-three,  and  the  youngest  sixteen  years  of 

3e-,  the  rest  between  seventeen  and  nineteen  years.  Five  had  finished  tlieir 
ucation  at  the  Gymnasia;  three  of  (hem  left  off  at  the  Secunda;  two  qit 
ihe'Tertia,  and  three  at  the  Real  School;  the  rest  were  educated  at  somo 
inferior  schools. 

After  the  necessary  preliminaries,  the  pupils  were  required  to  answoj-  a 
Bumberof  questions  in  writing ;  after  which  they  were  taken  to  nn  esiaia 
•ailed  Rosenthal  (Rowndale)  neaf  ©reslau.  In  the  yard,  the  pupils  were 
ahoiraia  wagon, which  was  marked  on  thirty-pix  parts;  a  plough,  on  thirty- 
five  parts ;  a  hacken  (a  kind  of  plough  or  cultivator,)  in  five ;  a  harrow  on 
OX  p&(rt0yJ3iiJaing  eighty *two  sepamle  paits.  Each  pupil  had  to  put  down 
on  paper  ^  namoiof  emeh  part,  as  th^  were  marked,  to  show  whether, he 
wasvacqiiiol^d'Wtth  aU  tlie  parts  of  >the  implements.  After  th^t,  they  had 
to  show  their  skill  in  taking  apart  and  putting  together  implements,  and  ia 
cate  of  tbcea((fige,  to  mention  ihe  moet  efficient  way  of  repairing,  &c.  A 
flheep  was  then  brought  forward,  and  tbey  were  required  to  set  down  om 
paper  the  answers  to  me  following  qiiealioiia : 

1.  Is  this  sheep  healthy,  and  why.^ 

2.  How  old  is. this  sf^pi 

3.  How  is  this  age  called  in  the  shepberd.  language?  ' 
,«£adi  one  was  next  required  to  catch  a  sheep  himself  and  examine  \t^ 

whether  it  had  the  foot  rot,  and  describe  what  are  the  signs  of  the'l^t  fbt. 
They  bad  also  .to^poi^t  out  upon  a  sheep  Ihe  places  where  the  wotii  Wool 
ero¥rs  and  on  which  place  the  best :  To:  point  'Out  theiplaoee  whereihe4ktilti' 
6C  .wool  ajpe  most  liable  to  be  inherited. 

Several  head  of  cattle  were  now  brought  before  them  and  the  tfoUdwliig 
questions  propounded: 

1.  How  much  milk  can  a  cow  of  this  bveed  tgive,  wbtn  fed  wilh  graae  'br 
^tbe¥'£7een  fodder,  bow  long  since  she  had  a  calf. ^ 

2.  now  many  pounds  of  fodder  does  acow  ^  tbia  bceed  ceqmife  pertiat, 
^onngthe  summer.? 

;3.  now  much  during  winter,  and  the  cost? 

4.  How  manj  calves  has  this  cow  had? 
6.  How  oJd  is  this  cow? 

6.  What  kind  of  breed>  and  why  do. you  say  so  ? 

7.  How  much  will  she  weigh? 

They  "were  then  called  upon  to  estimate  the  prpbd>k.aiaoutit  oftatat  iml 
hty  bj  examinhig  the  animal  in  the  customary  way  of  butciiers.  After  tint 
ikey^tntt^  examined  upon  horses;  the  horses  were. first  examined  bjcihe  ]M- 
pils,  and  the  following, questions  required  to  be  answered: 

1.  Mfbtt  are  the  peculiar  qualities  of  this  horse  as  »  pl9U^  tiorFe? 
16 
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2.  WUch  of  these  qualities  are  requisite  for  a  good  plougb  hone,  aadi 
nkich  are  not? 

3.  How  old  is  this  horse? 

4.  Several  places  were  pointed  out  to  the  pupils^  and  they  were  adced 
what  kind  of  disease  affects  thb  part  and  that  part? 

5.  What  are  the  nam^s  of  the  different  parts  of  the  hoof,  and  where  are 
&ose  parts? 

The  pupils  were  now  conducted  to  the  bams,  where  they  had  to  show 
their  skill  in  making  straw  bands,  in  cleaning  grain,  &c.,  in  sowing  grain,  Alc« 

After  this  the  pupils  were  taken  to  the  fields,  first  to  one  of  a  li^t  soil,  and 
afterwards  to  one  of  a  heavy  soil,  and  the  following  questions  were  put  Uy 
them  before  a  fresh  parcel  of  soil  just  dug  up: 

1.  What  is  the  name  of  this  kind  of  soil? 

'2.  What  are  the  names  of  the  principal  parts  of  which  this  soil  ia 
composed? 

3.  What  is  the  name  of  the  subsoil  ? 

4.  Is  the  subsoil  retentive  or  not? 

6.  What  kind  of  crop  succeeds  the  best  on  this  kind  of  soil? 

6.  How  large  would  you  make  the  beds  on  such  a  soil?    And  why? 

7.  Is  this  heavy  or  light  soil,  cold  or  warm? 

The  same  questions  were  asked  as  to  another  kind  of  soil  at  a  different  spot. 
The  pupils  returned  and  gave  from  their  notes  the  required  answers. 

The  questions  which  they  were  obliged  to  answer  in  writing,  were  aa 
foUows: 

I.  In  the  case  of  a  heavy  soil,  sown  with  wheat  and  oats,  and  in  that  ot  a 
light  soil  sown  with  rye, — state  for  every  month. 

1.  How  much  ploughing  and  harrowing  has  to  be  done? 

2.  With  how  many  horses  or  oxen? 

II.  How  much  manure  will  you  xequire  for  it,  expressed  in  loads  ?     Do 
you  call  that  heavy  or  light  manuring? 
,  III.  How  will  you  treat  the  manure  in  the  stable,  in  the  dung-hill  and 
in  the  field? 

.  IV.  When  you  have  at  command  Jauche,  (drainings  of  dung-hills,),  and 
loineral  manure,  how  and  for  what  crops  would  you  use  them? 

v.  What  kind  of  weeds  appear  in  the  summer  and  what  kind  in  the 
wimttr  crops? 

VI.  And  how  will  you  destroy  them,  when  there  are  such? 

VII.  How  can  you  prevent  these  weeds  from  coming  up? 

VIII.  You  have  good  and  bad  meadows — ^to  what  kmd  of  cattle  will  you 
give  your  best,  and  which  the  worst  kind  of  hay? 

1.  In  the  naked  fallow,  suppose  that  there  is  planted  rape  after  clover, 
firom  which  one  cut  was  taken,  let  there  be  sown  wheat.  After  peas,  let 
there  be  planted  potatoes — ^ten  acres  for  each  kind  of  crop : 

The  required  woit  for  each  kind  of  crop  to  be  done  in  two  days? 
How'^uch  labor  of  cattle  is  required  in  every  period? 

2.  A  field  of  twenty  acres  is  to  be  manured  with  eight  loads  per  aere^ 
about  the  month  of  June :  .The  field  is  1000  paces  from  the  farm  yard :  An 
mast  be  done  in  five  days :     The  manure  must  be  strewed  in  three  days : 

How  much  labor  of  cattle  and  hands  is  required? 

3.  A  meadow  of  middling  quality,  of  thirty  acres,  must  be  movred  in  two 
days;  the  grass  must  be  immediately  spread;  when  dry,  it  has  to  bebrou^ht 
kome  in  a  day,  about  two  miles  jGrom  the  yard.  How  many  span  of  wodong 
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cattle  and  labor  of  hands,  how  many  men  and  how  many  women  are  re- 
quisite? 

4.  The  crop  of  a  rye  field  of  twenty  acres  must  be  brought  home  in  two 
days.     How  many  laborers 

(a)  To  make  straw  bands  r 
(6)  To  mow? 

(c)  To  ffather  and  bind? 

(d)  To  bring  together,  and  for  loading? 

(e)  To  bring  to  the  bam? 

{/)  How  many  span  of  horses  or  oxen  to  haul  it.' 

5.  The  crop  of  ten  acres  of  wheat,  oats  and  barley,  must  be  threshed  in 
nine  days  and  taken  to  the  market,  ten  miles  distant.  How  much  labor, 
&c.,  of  men  and  animals? 

6.  In  a  hea^^y  soil  there  shall  be  made,  in  two  days,  a  ditch  of  three  feet 
depth,  three  feet  wide  at  the  top,  one  foot  at  the  bottom,  three  hundred  yards 
long;  how  much  does  it  cost  per  yard,  and  how  many  hands  must  be  set 
at  work? 

7.  A  meadow  of  good  quality,  of  twenty  acres,  about  two  miles  distant 
from  the  farm  yard,  must  be  mowed  in  one  day — if  possible,  dried  in  three 
days;  the  hay  must  be  brought  in,  in  half  a  day  and  stacked: 

How  many  persons  and  teams  are  necessary;  and  what  is  the  prohj^ble 
tarop  from  such  a  meadow? 

To  show  their  skill  in  making  reports  and  other  statements  in  writing, 
tiie  following  subjects  were  given: 

1.  A  superintendent  reports  to  his  superior  an  accident  on  the  estate, 
and  describes  the  necessary  steps  he  has  taken. 

2.  The  superintendent  gives  a  written  order  and  instructions  to  the  over- 
seer of  the  farm. 

3.  The  superintendent  makes  a  weekly  report  on  the  income  and  ex- 
penses of  the  grain  and  for  seed,  fodder  consumed  by  the  cattle,  on  nd 
estate  where  there  are  kept  sixteen  servants,  twelve  horses  and  eight  oxen. 

The  next  day,  the  7th  of  September,  the  result  of  the  examination  was 
made  publicly  known.  For  this  purpose  the  board  of  examiners,  the  pu- 
pils and  audience  assembled  at  the  university,  and  the  following  str.tement 
was  made: 

That  most  of  the  pupils  showed  skill  in  the  practical  manipulations ;  but 
that  by  some,  not  only  skill,  but  thoroughness  was  wanting.  They  were 
tiien  admonished  on  the  requirement  of  these  practical  manipulations  in  the 
fanning  operations. 

The  trial,  as  to  th«  names  of  the  parts  of  implements,  as  well  as  the 

s  declared  not  satisfactory;  that  a  beitej- 
mplements  with  which  the  farmer  has  every 
jected. 

nd  the  best  kinds  of  crops  for  them,  the 
wledge  and  correct  views,  but  the  know- 
ler  slight;  they  showed  more  experience  in 
leir  judgment  of  horses. 
ture  of  crops,  they  proved  well  experienced; 
dder;  had  little  knowledge  in  the  value  of 
mtirely  deficient  in  the  economy  of  farmings 
in  the  quantity  of  force  required  for  certaia 
>ortant  branch  was  recommended  to  their 
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^leoisl  ttttentaoQ)  to  aoe|iftir9  a  oomect  knowledge  oC  tfa^  mttoimt  of  Isdn^r 
Btquired  for  agricultural  operations,  in  order  to  economize  the  most  isorr 
jortant  capital^  time,  which  can  never  be  replaced. 

The  report  upon  the  result  of  this  examination  was  veiy  independent  anc) 
konest.  It  was  not  like  those  of  institutions  of  education,  where  the  prin- 
cipal and  teachers  train  the  pupils,  in  a  certain  set  of  questions,  to  astonn^ 
tiie  audience  on  the  day  of  exhibition,  when  they  publicly  deceive,  as  to  the 
Ugh  qualifications  of  the  pupils,  in  order  to  increase  the  patronage  of  their 
manufactory  of  learned  boys  and  girls,  defraud  the  parents  of  theur  money. 
tiie  children  of  their  most  precious  time,  and  force  upon  the  public  a  set  of 

Sorant,  conceited  pretenders,  who,  instead  of  adding  to  the  process  of 
igs  in  general,  retard  it.  This  examination  would  have  sufficed  m  many 
o&er  places,  and  the  pupils  would  have  been  crowned  with  laurels;  but 
bere,  the  examiner  wished  not  to  recommend  a  young  man  for  a  place,  wheB 
ke  was  convinced  the  pupil  would  ruin  his  employer  and  injure  the  reputa-s 
tifOn  of  his  teacher  and  the  society. 

At  the  close  of  the  president's  practical  remarks,  it  was  stated  that  it  way 
tte  object  of  the  association  to  ascertain  what  the  young  culturist  has  ac- 
quired during  his  practical  studies;  that  a  higher  practical  knowledge  is 
lequired  to  become  a  director  of  estates,  and  mat  can  be  the  best  accom- 
plished by  travelling.  Further,  that  it  had  been  hitherto  the  belief  every 
flimpleton  could  be  a  good  agriculturist,  and  when  every  attempt  failed  to 
get  him  along  in  the  world,  the  farming  business  was  looked  upon  as  the 
xeceptacle  of  all  family  prodigies  of  dullness.  Of  this  error,  the  bad  edects 
"Were  every  where  visible.  It  was  proposed  to  the  general  meeting,  to  take 
mder  consideration  the  establishment  of  proper  agncultural  schools  for  the 
less  wealthy  class. 

These  practical  remarks  on  agricultural  education  were  followed  by  a  long 
treatise  on  the  culture  of  madder,  which  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
wport. 

The  following  question,  which  was  brought  before  the  meeting  on  the  9th> 
was  continued  on  the  10th* 

**How  can  the  injurious  effects  be  prevented,  which  railroads  produce 
1ip6n  agriculture,  by  absorbing  all  the  funds  (capital)?"  It  excited  great 
interest  It  was  agreed  that  mey  had  the  contrary  effect;  that  the  construc- 
tion of  rail  roads  through  countries  increased  the  means  of  the  lower  class ; 
the  shares  or  scrip  (action,)  are  a  new  kind  of  money  which  increases  the 
gtnerd  circulation. 

On  the  eleventh,  the  city  of  Breslau  sent  the  members  a  beautiful  medal, 
with  the  old  Rathhaus  (city  hall)  upon  it;  on  the  other  side,  "Breslau  to 
its  welcome  guests,"  with  the  date  of  the  meeting.  Several  of  the  wealthy 
Boblemen  invited  the  members  to  visit  their  estates. 
'  The  third  question  was  next  taken  under  consideration.  It  was  general!^ 
agreed  that  small  estates  yield  a  higher  revenue  and  require  a  larger  amount 
OT  capital,  but  that  no  general  rule  could  be  given. 

The  fourth  general  question  was,  "Are  institutions  necessary  in  whi(ih  a  ^ 
young  man  can  acquire  all  practical  agricultural  knowledge  ?" 

This  question  was  ably  debated  by  the  professors  of  agriculture.     It  was  ' 
thought  that  the  separation  of  the  theory  from  practice  was  injurious — ^both 
must  be  combined.     Professor  Schweitzer  of  Tharand  in  Saxony,  thought 
Aat  both  can  be  acquired  separately ;  he  recommended  that  practice  should 
be  first  learned,  and  theory  afterwards — ^that  the  young  man  should  ha^e 
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dbtimed ta  good  dNnoMB  tcbool  eAwatioiLbefoirhe  undcfftakes  thepmctiiMl 
study,  and  should  aflerwards  finUi  his  a^eatific  eduoAtioft  at  an  Bffncnbii- 
itd  school.  Thaer  (t^  son  of  &ther  Thaer,)  demanded  alio  a  woro«ich 
elementary  education,  and  then  the  learnitg  of  all  the  practical  mamipwir 
tions.  These  praotical  institutions,  he  diought,  should  not  be  too  ejiteosire, 
so  that  the  owner  may  attend  to  Uie  whole  ^iinself* 

The  views  of  Ptofessor  Schweitzer  were  generally  entertained. 

The  fifth  general  meeting  had  again  education  under  consideration!  and 
several  abie  papers  were  rc^  all  to  this  efiect — '^  Ed^ak  the  mass  fov  iis 
jmarsiaU  in  a^er  Ivfe^"* 

On  the  fourteenth  of  September  was  the  sixth  aiKl  last  meeting, 

A  Hungarian  by  the  name  of  Von  Toerock,  of  Pesth,  gave  an  account  of 
the  state  of  agiioiutare  in  Hungary^  the  condition  of  the  nobkBtten  and  the 
peasants,  with  a  mass  of  informaUoa  upon  thai  interesting  country.  He 
was  listened  to  with  great  attention.  It  sounded  most  sine^ulariy  to  hear, 
a&er  tin  sharp  precis  mode  of  prcmouacing  the  CSerman  of  the  Prussian, 
the  broad  haid  diatect  of  the  Hungarian. 

The  diffeient  committees  then  made  their  reports  of  subjects  under  discus- 
sion before  the  general  assembly. 

I.  In  regard  to  agricultural  institutions,  the  following  general  prin- 
ci]deft: 

1.  The  practical  instruction  must  be  thorough,  and  not,  as  is  customaiy^ 
superfictal. 

2.  In  the  theory,  all  high  soi^xtific  speculatbAS  should  be  omitted^  and 
its  af|>ticfttioii  to  practice  alone  be  taught. 

3«  To  estehljah  boards  of  examination  over  all  Germany,  with  proper  ex- 
anaineiB  for  every  distiiot. 

II.  In  re^d  to  agriculture* 

As  the  disease  of  the  potato  created  a  general  interest  over  the  whole 
worid,  a  very  detailed  statement  was  given,  viz : 

The  cultivation  of  pokUoes  has  been  considered  important  for  the  produc- 
tion of  manure,  as  it  aJUows  us  to  keep  an  increased  number  of  cattle,  and 
as  a  goiod  crop  lo  clean  the  soiL  One-fifth  of  the  whole  area  of  a  fan:;, 
planted  in  potatoes,  was  thought  not  too  much.  Some  thought  two-Iinhs 
should  be  the  maximum  and  one-tenth  the  minimum. 

Sandy  soil  was  here,  as  every  where,  considered  the  best  soil  for  potatoes. 
The  singular  theory  was  advanced,  that  potatoes  not  fully  ripe,  are  m 
be  prefeiied  for  seed  potatoes,  which  was  strongly  opposed  by  those  expe- 
rienced in  the  culture  of  potatoes,  as  they  ascribed  to  the  unnpe  potato  the 
cause  of  the  disease* 
«  The  eutting^of  seed  potatoes  was  declared  a  bad  practice,  and  if  there  is 
a  scarcity  of  die  seed,  dive  potatoes  should  be  cut  just  before  planting  them. 

Hanowing  of  the  young  potato  plants  was  considered  beiieficisJ  to  the 
crop. 

Potiito^  from  seed  improves  the  specimens,  and  those  raised  from  if  are 
less  liable  to  be  diseased. 

The  potato  rot  was  declared  to  be  a  fungus  adhering  to  the  seed  potato, 
and  yrhm  fwhaitb/^  with  wdrmth  apd  moisture,  spreads  over  the  whrtle 
crop* 

Yon  Bfartms  stated,  at  the  last  meeting  at  Munich,  his  microeeopical  in- 
restigSljtiQnii,  and  recommends  steepinsr  the  seed  potato  iit-Hme.  ; 

'  Twi  Sdmiber  o£  Vienna,  exhibited  soq»e  early  potatoes,  (called  Pamme 
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de  ierre  it  quanmte  jowrty)  which  look  like  larre  cocoons.  I  took  then 
for  such,  so  smooth  and  transparent  were  their  skins.  He  was  so  kind  as 
to  give  me  some  few  tubers,  which  I  have  brought  with  me  to  the  United 
States. 

Of  Clover. — It  was  agreed,  that  when  clover  is  used  only  for  one  year,  it 
does  not  require  any  other  l^d  of  grass  seed  to  be  sowed  with  it,  but  where 
used  for  two  years,  it  is  advantageous  to  sow  grass  with  it,  as  the  grass  will 
come  up  in  those  places  where  the  clover  is  killed  by  frost  or  some  other 
cause.     Timothy  grass  was  considered  the  best  for  that  purpose. 

To  the  question,  whether  grass  seed  should  be  sown  with  the  winter 
crop,  or  in  spring,  it  was  answered,  that  grass  seeds  of  large  grain  should 
be  sown  in  the  fall,  small  grained  ones  in  the  sp^ng. 

For  li^t  soils,  the  plantago  lanceolata  was  prefenred  to  the  avena  pubes^ 
cens.  In  Pomerania  they  use  the  common  kitnmel  and  the  poterium  son- 
guisorba*  and  sainfoin.f 

It  was  observed,  that  after  clover,  the  crops  are.  less  liable  to  lie  down — 
that,  after  grass,  which  has  occupied  the  same  field  for  several  years,  the 
grain  is  more  abundant  and  the  yield  of  straw  not  diminished  ;  that  clover 
succeeds  very  well,  when  sown  in  winter  crop,  but  the  crop  then  must  not 
be  too  thick. 

On  the^Iox  cuitwre. — ^Although  Silesia  has  been,  for  more  than  a  century, 
Tenowned  for  its  linen  fabrics,  it  has  never  excelled,  in  the  raw  material ;  its 
climate  Is  not  as  favorable  for  the  plant  as  that  of  Belgium,  where  they  can 
sow  much  earlier  than  in  Silesia.  In  Belgium  the  young  plants  are  not  in- 
jured by  the  perpendicular  rays  of  the  summer  sun,  because  they  have  ac- 
quired sufficient  strenffth  to  support  its  influence.  It  is  of  the  greatest  im- 
T>ortiU4ce  in  raising  flax,  that  it  should  be  an  even  crop,  of  equal  hei^t, 
equal  thickness  of  the  f4ant,  and  the  field  must  be  made  level,  the  seeds 
must  be  brought  under  ground  at  an  equal  depth ;  that  the  plants  come  up 
at  one  and  the  same  time;  the  water-rot  and  dew  rot  must  be  used  together, 
t/"  i^ioduce  a  white  fine  fibre.  It  is  acknowledged  by  the  ablest  spmners, 
that  the  machines  produce  a  finer  and  more  even  thread,  but  it  is  pretended 
that  the  application  of  hot  water  in  machine  spinning  injures  the  thread, 
.nd  the  hand  spun  linen  has  still  the  preference.  The  less  durable  state  of 
Aiiachine  linen  arises  from  the  thread  being  more  drawn  out  and  the  fibres 
less  twisted  tban  by  hand. 

In  regard  to  the  best  flax-seed,  the  opinions  were  divided ;  a  good  many 
think  the  Riga  seed  the  best,  others  the  Beinau;  but  it  was  generally  agreed 
that  seed  from  a  northern  climate  is  preferable  to  that  of  a  southern,  and 
that  seed  kept  for  some  time  would  answer  just  as  well  as  foreign. 

The  best  land  for  flax  was  considered  to  he  of  a  somewhat  sandy  natuift. 
The  subsoil  must  be  porous,  to  let  the  water  pass  through. 

The  conmiittee  on  cattle  considered  only  the  different  native  breeds,  and 

*  Poterium  sanguisorba  grows  upon  poor.  Ikht,  sandy  soL  and  binds  light  soil  better  than 
WIT  other  kind  of  herbage  fodder  plant ;  Tig,  53  represents  uat  plant 

t  Tl)e  sainfoin  is  weU  adapted  forthe  calcareous  toil.  At  Sohleissheim  near  Munich,  where 
Ibe  sou  Is  soaroelj  three  inches  deep  in  some  places,  where»the  subsoU  is  calcareous  grarel 
•f  the  coanest  kind,  and  where  scarcely  anr  thing  grows  except  heath,  this  excellent  plant 
SQceei^ded  admirably,  and  ][ielded  a  tolerable>crop  of  hay,  ana  a  most  exceUent  pastupe.  1 
cetider  itOM  of  the  moet  eeonomieal  and  usefiil  plants  tobe  ooltiTaled  for  pastures.  Itsiie- 
•ceded  the  best  upon  eakaiefus  soiL  and  the  limestone  regions  of  Virginia  would  be  the 
•oontry  to  grow  it  It  woifld  be  an  additional  nutritiow  plant  te  the  many  whioh  grew  m 
that  region.   Fig.  51  repreeenti  the  leaf  and  lower  eiiainlblB,  kt^wnm  snsiryWs    esparselte. 
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idl  agreed  that  ibe  common  country  cattle  liad  some  local  value,  wkick  con- 
sisted in  being  acclimated. 

In  sbeep  and  wool,  I  have  said  that  Silesia  had  no  rival;  the  exhibitioa 
of  fleeces  and  shee][)>^ere  of  most  superior  quality.  Of  these  I  shall  speak 
more  fully  under  the  head  of  wool.  At  pres^it  I  onlv  mention  that  I  am  in- 
debted to  Mr.  Jeppe,  merchant,  from  Rostock,  Alecklenburff,  for  many 
beautiful  samples  of  the  best  Silesian  wools,  which  I  collected  on  purpose 
to  bring  with  me  as  a  standard  for  comparison. 

The  reports  of  the  other  committees  were  more  or  less  local,  and  conse- 
quently less  interesting. 

The  president  Count  Burghaus,  closed  the  meetine  with  a  very  happy 
speech,  and  the  Hungarian,  Von  Toerock,  made  the  following  appropriate 
remark :  That  an  union  between  Germany  and  Hungary  would  be  a  blessing 
to  the  latter;  that  the  Hungarians  were  ever  anxious  to  brin?  their  countiy 
into  close  alliance  with  Germany,  and  he  hoped  Germany  would  not  refuse  the 
hand  which  a  Hungarian  offered  to  a  compact  of  friendship  and  brotheriy 
love. 

This  was  the  finale  of  the  ninth  meeting  of  German  amculturists.  Among 
the  exhibited  implements,  there  was  nothing  remarkable  or  worth  noticing. 

Several  specimens  of  vault  brick  were  shown,  exceedingly  light  and  po- 
rous, which  was  produced  by  mixing  the  bricks  with  cut  straw  or  charcoal, 
and,  in  burning,  the  substances  are  charred  or  consumed  by  the  fire,  and 
leave  a  light  and  compact  brick.  There  were  also  pots  made  of  the  shsqpe 
of  sand  ^asse^,  about  nine  inches  hi^,  for  vaults. 

Severd  of  the  large  landhcdders  m  the  vicinity  of  Breslau,  invited  the 
members  of  the  meeting  to  visit  their  estates;  every  one  received  a  printed 
invitation,  indicating  the  place  of  starting  and  arrival,  with  a  plan  and  de- 
scription of  the  estate  they  were  going  to  visit.  Count  Hochberg,  of  Fur- 
stenstem,  invited  seventy  to  his  estate,  which  lies  about  six  miles  from  the 
manufistctoing  town  of  Freyburg,  in  a  beautiful  mountainous  region.  Al- 
though the  estate  is  fifty  miles  from  Breslau,  the  rail  road  conveyed  us  in 
about  two  hours,  to  the  depot  at  Freyburg,  where  Count  Hochbeig  received 
ns  with  that  elegance  of  manner  so  common  amon^  the  German  oobiiiiy. 
In  one  of  the  lai^e  rooms  at  the  depot  an  ample  breddast  was  prep-^i^OK.^  to 
satisfy  our  sharpened  appetites  after  a  ride  through  mountsiin  au*.  After 
breanast  we  visited  the  flax  spinning  establishment  of  Kramsta  &  Co.^ 
which  emplovs  600  hands  and  con8Uffie&14  cwt.  of  flax  per  year.  Nmett^cu 
of  the  Count^s  caniaj^es  took  his  guests  to  Hochberg.  On  our  arrival  he 
conducted  us  to  the  rarm  yard  in  order  to  show  us  his  catde,  consisting  of 
original  Oldenburg  and  cross  breeds,  of  such  and  Swiss,  and  the  sheep 
amounting  to  9000  head.  The  latter  were  in  small  flocks,  ^bout  thcidiff^^r- 
ent  fields.  Among  the  herd  were  several  of  the  Prince  Licbnowsky'd  rams, 
which  were  boueht  that  year  for  one  thousand  thalers  (about  seven  hundred 
dollars)  per  head. 

-  Weabo  examined  the  extensive  stud  of  horses  consisting  in  a  strong 
breed  more  for  the  plou^  and  wagon  than  the  carriage,  but  of  fine  propot^ 
tions  and  aO  the  requisite  qualities  for  that  object.  Every  thing  had  the 
marks  of  his  aiming  at  the  object  to  be  gainjsd — ^the  highest  and  most  la^- 
ingprofit.  ;      ; 

Tne  forenoon  had  passed  by  in  our  siuteyy  and  the  dinner  was  an- 
jKNiiided.  This  at  le^twaa  not  on  the  a^onomical  pla^;  it  was  sumptuous 
i. '  exurmvagandy  rich.    After  dinnear  the  %  Hole  cpmpai^  went  to  the  si»H)alled 
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GruiodL  The  way  led  by  the  old  ca«tle  of  Furstenstein,  placed  among  beau- 
tiful grounds.  From  its  antique  watch-towers,  a  most  charming  view  of 
ihe.Riesengebirge  can  be  eqjoyed.  This  romantic  place  is  very  much  visit- 
ed by  the  imnates  of 'the  Saabrunn^  a  watering  place  near  by.  In  the  va3t 
halls  of  the  old  oastle,  furnished  in  the  most  antique  style,  cofee  was  serv- 
ed; and  the  old  rusty  iron  doors  of  vaults  were  unlocked,  to  show  the  old 
armor  gnd  wesqpons  of  the  family,  among  which  a  camp-bedstead  of  Fred- 
erick Ae  Great  attracted  great  attention.  About  half  past  four,  the  car- 
mges  took  us  to  the  coal  mines  near  Waldenbur^,  by  the  way  of  Salzbrunn. 

Salzbrunn,  so  celebrated  for  its  medicinal  virtues  in  pulmonary  com- 
plaints, surprised  us  by  its  romantic  situation,  and  the  great  number  of 
gueats,  although  the  season  was  already  far  advanced.  There  were  about 
eighteen  hundred  visiters  this  year. 

It  was  night  when  we  arrived  at  the  celebrated  coal  mines,  of  which  five- 
sixths  belong  to  the  crown,  and  one-sixth  to  Count  Hochberg.  Six  large 
boats  took  the  visiters  to  the  interior  of  the  mine,  with  a  band  of  music  lead- 
ing the  subterranean  navigators  for  three-quarters  of  a  mile  into  the  bowels 
of  the  earth.  The  breakmg  of  the  waves  agiainst  the  black  wall;  the  thun- 
dering sound  of  the  music,  and  the  flickering  of  the  numerous  torch-lights^ 
Eve  the  whole  a  magic  effect.  The  canal  ended  at  last,  and  we  were  at 
t  entrance  of  the  great  coal  pits.  We  followed  this  black  passage,  till 
we  came  to  a  rotunda  supported  by  columns  of  stone  coal,  where  we  found 
to  our  great  surprise  a  table  ornamented  with  garlands  offlowera  and  set  out 
with  delicious  refreshments.  The  contrast  of  the  white  table  cloth  glitter^ 
ing  with  silver«nd  glass,  with  the  red  light  of  the  torches  gave  it  an  un- 
commonly wild  *efibot,  and  would  have  suited  for  a  scene  o£  Faust,  as  a  ban- 
quet in  the  royal  palace  of  Mephistopheles.*  The  imprisoned  carbonic  aeid 
gas  drove  the  eorksfpom  the  silver  headed  bottles,  and  their  report  was  re- 
echoed from  the  cavbon  vault.  The  health  of  the  noble  host  was  drank,  a 
<Mong  live  the  OouAt,?'  was  responded  to  from  the  numerous  miners  in  the 
various  passages,  who  were  at  work  to  show  the  visiters  t;he  m^ode  of  woik- 
ing  the  mine.  The  coal  wfaioh  amounts  to  350,000  tons  per  year,  is  trans- 
ported, upon  that  subtemoiean  canal,  to  the  opening' of  the  mine,  and  finom 
ihence  over  all  Silesia^     The  miners: enter  through  a  pit  from  above. 

When  we  had  suiBciendy  viewed  all  the  treasures  which  nature  had  here 
stored  up  for  the  use  of  manythe  company  retm-ned  in  boats;  and  as  we 
were  quietly  going  through  thei  water  to  the  sound  of  the  martial  mMsic  of 
the  band,  terrific  expiosibns,  which  seined  to  hare  burst  the  very  centre  of 
the  globe  followed  each  other  in  tapid  succession.  At  first  they  starred 
every  one;  but  we  sooh  found  that  it  was  another  treat  of  our  host,  meant 
to  show  the  effect  of  the  report  of  morlars  among  these  coal  galleries.  Yet 
&e  ^miners  assured  soiaae  gentlemen  that  it  was  always  a  dangerous  experi- 
ment, especially  when  there  is  a  loose  vein  in  the  mine.  At  mae  o^clock 
we  left  the  mines,  and  greeted  the  silver  light  of  the  moon,  hanging  in  the 
vault  of  heaven  abe^ve  us,  which  seemed  more  congenial  to  our  souls,  than 
tike  impenetrable  black  walk  of  these  coal^tieastnres.  At  10  o'clock  the 
earslm  Freyburg;  and  about  midbight  we  rolled  through  the  streets  of 
Breslau  to  our  various  quartets.  Every  one  there  present  will  remember  this 
interesting  excursion,  and  the  hospitable  and  amiable  Coimt  Hochbei^. 

Asiong  ^  festivities  Jwbiek  took  place  during  the  affrieultural  m*eting 
IB  1843  at  Ahenbiirg,  was  a  wadding  oskbrsted  with  allthe  natioMlpeou- 
liatWet  of  thai  part  of  Ctemasj«    About  one  huadied  and  ^  yovsig  mest 
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sofla  of  fkimen,  on  horseback,  all  in  their  national  costume  opened  the  pro- 
cession. They  were  fdlowed  by  one  hondred  and  fifty  wagons,  drawn  by 
horses  decorated  with  ribbands,  bells,  &c.,  accompanied  by  bands  of  music, 
with  farmers  and  their  wives,  and  the  bride  and  bridcCTOom  in  their  pecu- 
liar natii  nal  dress.  The  procession  stopped  at  the  haB  where  the  agricul- 
tural meeting  was  held.  There  the  duke,  his  family,  and  the  members  of 
the  meeting  were  assembled  to  receive  them.  They  entered  in  order,  and 
placed  a  plough,  which  they  brought  with  them,  upon  a  platform.  Then 
the  bride  and  bridegroom  were  presented  with  a  silver  goblet,  filled  with 
wine,  and  drank  the  health  of  their  sovereign  and  his  family.  They  then 
formed  a  circle  round  the  plou^ ;  one  of  the  farmers  stepped  forward,  and 
addressed  the  young  mamed  couple,  reminding  them  of  their  duties  towards 
the  sovereign  and  the  state;  not  to  be  led  astray  by  modem  notions,  but  to 
continue  the  costumes  and  mode  of  life  of  their  for^thers,  and  to  earn  their 
bread  honestly,  in  the  pursuit  of  agriculture;  exhorting  ^em  to  honor  the 
plough,  to  which  they  are  indebted  for  their  welfare  and  that  of  their  coun- 
try. Afto*  this  &e  bride  and  bridegroom  ornamented  the  plough  with  fes^ 
txKyns  of  flowers,  and  sang  in  chorus  the  old  national  song  ^^The  Plough.'' 
What  a  wise  custom,  on  this  most  momentous  day,  to  enforce  upon  the 
youn^  fanner  the  impHortant  duties  of  life !  The  musicians  gave  a  signal  for 
m  national  dance,  and  the  hall  was  not  deserted  until  daylight.  The  mem- 
bers made  a  present  (as  is  customary)  to  the  bridal  party,  which  consisted 
of  a  coffee  set  in  silver.  ii.  / 

The  general  agricultural  meeting  was  closed  with  a  great  exhibition  of 
horses,  cattle,  and  most  choice  flocks  of  sheep.  This  was  held  near  Bresiaa 
at  Ghrune  Eiche  (Green  Oak.)  Before  the  distribution  of  the  prizes  for  the 
best  animals  there  was  a  great  pageant  representing  the  principa)  agricnltu- 
lal  and  industrial  pursuits  of  Silesia.  Among  them  was  a  wagon  display- 
ing specimens  of  Silesian  glass.  It  is  quite  as  beaoitiful  as  that  of  their 
neig^oors  of  Bohemia.  Vases  and  other  glass  ware,  cut  and  colored,  were 
tastefully  arranged  on  the  vdiicle;  the  horses  themselves  being  decorated 
"with  various  sraaped  gl3ss  ornaments,  which  looked  quite  novel.  Then 
came  the  common  Siksian  agricultural  implements,  drawn  by  horses  and 
fine  oxen;  next  a  wagon  upon  which  men  and  women  exhibited  the  pre- 
paratioi  of  flax,  as  it  is  practise  in  that  part  of  Prussia.  Af^er  that  a  Si- 
lesian country  wedding,  and  lastly  preceded  bjr  a  band  of  music,  the  harvest 
wreatii  carried  by  men  and  women,  all  in  their  national  costumes  made  up 
the  close.  Scarcely  had  this  procession  passed  the  staging  where  the  mem- 
bers of  the  meeting  were  placed,  when  a  most  glorious  shower  poured  down 
upon  a  crowd  of  10,000  persons.  In  a  few  minates  the  vast  arena  was 
Tacant,  people  seeking  refuge  in  the  houses,  bams  and  stables  near  by. 

The  city  gave  a  supper  in  a  garden  beautifully  decorated  and  illuminated, 
and  a  splendid  show  of  iire-woncs,  in  which  was  seen  in  brilliant  letters  the 
salutation  "farewell."  This  was  received  with  great  applause  and  "long 
Uve  Bredau,''  was  the  last  scene  of  this  great  meeting. 

The  citizens  of  Breslau  had  endeavored  to  aflbrd  every  opportunity  to 
make  ow  stay  among  them  as  pleasant  as  possible.  The  various  societies 
threw  open  their  places  of  amusement,  and  musical  entertainments  were  not 
ibrgotten*  A  piece  written  for  the  occasion  was  performed  at  the  theatre. 
The  king  .gave  a  great  dinner  to  the  members,  at  his  chateau,  and  the  no- 
bflitjr  and  wealthy  rfForded  the  stranger  an  opportunity  of  seeing  them  in 
^iMir  fittulj  circles,  and  of  pasdng  the  eTewng  in  pleasant  musioal  enter* 
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tadnments  and  interesting  conTersation.  I  became  acquainted  vnik  ihe  up* 
per  burgomaster  of  Breslau  and  his  beautiful  and  charming  lady  as  well  as 
with  other  families,  with  whom  I  passed  many  a  happy  hour  which  wiU 
hereafter  afford  me  recollections  as  lasting  as  pleasant  of  the  time  I  ^>ent 
in  Silesia. 

The  fleeces  exhibited  at  the  meeting  at  Breslau  were  sent  from  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Breslau,  and  other  parts  of  Prussian  Silesia,  from  Mecklenburg, 
Hungary,  Bohemia,  Moravia  and  Saxony,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  their 
progress  in  fineness  and  thorough  character  of  wool.  They  were  spread 
out  upon  tables,  in  one  of  the  large  halls  in  the  basement  story  of  the  uni- 
versity. Each  fleece  had  a  printed  label,  with  the  name  and  residence  of 
the  owner  of  the  flock ;  the  name  of  the  stock  from  which  the  animal  had 
sprung,  its  age,  sex,  and  the  weight  of  the  fleece,  in  order  to  fecilitate  the 
examination  and  comparison  among  each  other. 

The  fleexjes  were  the  be^t  the  above  named  countries  could  produce ;  and 
it  was  a  rich  treat  to  the  connoisseur  of  wool ;  but  they  all  differed  in  d^ree 
of  fineness  and  in  the  character  requisite  to  be  pronounced  perfect  Only 
two  of  the  fleeces  were  considered  as  bearing  all  the  signs  of  a  perfect  elec- 
toral wool. 

They  were  unquestionably  all  fine,  but  wanting  either  in  "evenness"  as 
the  Silesian  sheep  breeders  call  it,  or  in  weight  of  the  fleece,  in  length  of 
the  staple,  and  many  of  those  demands  which  wool  growers  make  upon  a 
flock  of  a  constant  and  thorough  d^jracter. 

Those  fleeces  which  were  pronounced  perfect  came  from  Prussian  Silesia. 
This  province  has  gained  the  reputation  of  producing  not  only  the  finest 
wool,  and  but  of  being  the  only  market  where  thorough  blood  can  be  ob- 
tained. Accordingly  it  is  that  to  which  wool  ^wers  come,  from  near  or 
fiaurat  home,  to  select  and  buy  rams  and  ewes  U)t  the  improvement  of  their 
flocks.  Saxony  has  lost  its  former  fame,  a  decline  which  arises  partly  firom 
mismanagement  and  partly  from  other  causes,  as  the  low  prices  of  wool^  the 
division  of  commons,  and  the  increase  of  population,  whereby  laad  becomes 
too  valuable  to  be  used  for  pastures.  The  degree  of  fineness  in  wool  to 
which  the  most  renowned  wool  growers  of  Silesia  have  carried  it  can  only 
be  fully  appreciated  when  wool  from  this  period  is  compared  with  that  of 
tfie  years  when  the  merinos  were  first  introduced  into  Silesia ;  and  it  shows 
very  forcibly  how  long  it  takes  to  bring  it,  even  when  commenced  with  the 
best  Spanish  br^ed,  to  that  high  degree  of  perfection.  Germany  has  proved 
to  Spain,  that  it  is  not  the  climate  on  which  all  depends,  not  the  rich  pas- 
tures, but  enterprize,  perseverance,  and  above  all,  intelhgence,  which  have 
despoiled  her  of  the  golden  fleece. 
'  Nature  has  done  something  for  this  province ;  its  lands  lie  high  and  dry; 
Qie  pasture  has  been  improved  by  its  high  cultivation;  the  climate  is  neither 
too  cold  nor  too  warm,  so  that  a  thick  cover  is  at  no  period  inconvenient  to 
the  animal.  This  portion  of  Germany  is  known  for  its  superior  dewee  of 
intelligence  amon^  the  lar^  estate  holders;  to  which  must  be  added  the 
chief  virtues  of  this  Teutomc  race,  industry  and  perseverance. 

Kuchelau,  Hennersdorf,  Gross  Sterlitz,  Chrzelitz,  are  the  names  of  the 
places  where  the  finest  stock  is  raised ;  and  to  these  places  rush  the  wool 
growers  of  other  countries,  at  the  beginning  of  every  year,  when  the  suiphis 
stock  is  bold,  to  obtain  a  few  of  these  ftimous  breecls. 

The  pfcices  for  which  some  of  the  rams  are  sold  seems  enormous;  and  it 
will  astoiiish  some  of  our  American  farmers  when  they  are  assured,  that.a 
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single  ram  is  sold  at  from  fifteen  hundred  to  two  thousand  doHars,  and  then 
the  buyer  considers  it  a  favor  to  obtain  it  at  that  price.  The  rich  land- 
holders of  Russia,  Hungary,  Austria,  &c.  &c.  seem  to  pride  themselves  in 
having  it  said,  that  they  have  obtained  a  certain  famous  ram  for  an  immense 
sum;  and  in  this,  like  every. thing  else,  it  is  sometimes  more  for  the  name 
than  for  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  object;  and  a  ram  from  another  place,  for 
from  four  to  six  hundred  dollars,  would  perhaps  just  as  well  answer  their 
puipose. 

The  most  famous  flocks  are  owned  by  Prince  Lichnowsky.  They  have 
for  forty  years  had  the  reputation  of  evenness  and  of  possessing  all  the  good 
qualities  of  merino ;  and  he  has  never  for  a  moment  relinquished  the  im- 
provement of  his  flocks. .  He  has  in  Prussian  Silesia,  about  eight  thousand 
head,  from  which  he  sells,  every  year,  the  surplus  number,  for  the  sum  of 
forty  thousand  rix  dollars.*  It  is  he  who  in  that  coimtry  obtains  the  high-' 
est  price  for  his  rams  and  ewes. 

Experience  has  shown  that  only  thorough  blood  should  be  employed  in 
the  improvement  of  stock.  This  makes  the  purchasers  very  desirous  to 
obtain  animals  from  weU  known  flocks,  the  character  of  whose  wool  is 
thorough  and  constant,  and  answers  all  the  demj^iids  of  the  manufacturers. 

Sometimes,  in  an  inferior  flock,  an  animal  i'  found  which  has  all  the 
qualities  of  a  super  electoral ;  but  such  an  aniraal  will  produce  lambs  in- 
raior  to  himself,  and  full  of  the  faults  of  his  orig  nal  parents. 

The  importance  of  a  good  selection  of  merino  sheep  to  breed  from,  is  well 
known  to  every  one  who  is  engaged  in  impro^  ing  the  breed  of  domestic 
animals ;  but  in  the  improvement  of  fine  flocks,  it  is  of  a  still  higher  mo- 
ment ;  and  it  is  then  difficult  to  find  the  right  kind  to  select  from.  It  re- 
quires a  wdl-practised  eye  to  detect  the  faiuts  on  the  parts  where  these  are 
transmitted  and  to  select  just  such  as  are  the  best  ones  for  flocks,  for  the 
dimate,  and  local  conditions. 

Several  attempts  have  been  made,  in  the  United  States,  to  raise  fine 
wool;  but  they  have  never  fully  succeeded.  The  first  attempt  was  made  at 
the  eariy  period  when  Saxony  itself  had  not  yet  arrived  at  any  stability  or 
thoroughness  of  character  in  its  flocks,  and  when  a  really  fine  and  faulUess 
animal  could  scarcely  be  obtained.  These  imported  from  Spain,  when 
compared  with  the  best  Saxon  breed  were  of  a  coarse  nature.  The  requi- 
site knowledge,  at  that  period,  could  not  be  expected  to  be  found  in  the 
United  States,  as  they  had  not  sufficient  experience  then  in  Saxony  or  any 
where  else.  Of  late,  the  imported  animals  have  a  higher  degree  of  fine- 
ness; but  I  doubt  if  the  choice  is  always  made  from  a  pure  and  thorough 
stock;  it  is  generally  a  matter  of  speculation,  and  the  sheep  are  bought  at 
cheap  rates,  for  which  nothing  good  can  be  had,  from  the  reasons  mentioned 
above.  When  money  would  perhaps  be  no  object,  it  is  always  a  principle, 
on  the  part  of  the  wool  growers,  to  sell  abroad  the  worst  kind;  and  no 
doubt  our  wool  growers  have  been  made  dupes,  like  all  those  coming  firom 
great  distances.  Undoubtedhr  the  United  States  have  beautiful  regions  for 
merinos ;  but  to  effect  a  profitable  result,  we  must  bring  frsm  Germany,  a 
thoroughhlooded  flock,  select  for  them  a  dry  and  sweet  pasture,  and  manage 
them  with  proper  knowledge.  It  is  out  of  the  question  to  raise  fine  wool 
on  the  prairies,  covered  wim  luxuriant  grasses  which  will  answer  better  for 
the  Leicester  breed,  or  the  Hungarian  zachel.  The  regions  of  the  Alle- 
j^kBuy,  towards  the  south,  would  be  the  most  eligible  location  for  merinos. 
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The  eommitiiee  on  wool,  appointed  by  the  assembly,  furnished  me  with 
specimens  of  wool,  from  the'  different  fleeces  exhibited;  and  I  flatter  my- 
self I  have  a  coUectron  which  may  prove  a  standard  to  compare  other 
wool  by. 

The  following  quesHons  wore  submitted  to  the  committee  on  breeding 
sheep.  The  committee  made  a  full  report  of  their  Transactions  to  be  printed. 
I  was  entitled,  as  a  member,  to  a  copy,  but  the  report  was  not  printed  be- 
fore I  left  Grermany :  I  requested  our  worthy  Consul  of  Leipsic,  Dr.  Fliigel, 
who  is  indefatigable  in  assisting  citizens  from  the  United  States  in  every 
way,  when  he  can  be  serviceable  to  them,  to  send  me  my  copy  to  thw 
country.  He  did  so,  but  the  vessel,  the  "  Stephanie,"  was  wrecked,  and  I 
was  deprived  of  that  valuable  document,  I  shall  try  to  prociire  another  copy 
and  I  shall  be  happy  to  submit  to  the  Commissioner  of  Patents,  the  trans- 
lation of  the  most  important  facts. 

Questions  oii  the  Breeding  of  Sheep. — 1.  What  experiments  have  lately 
been  made  with  reference  to  the  advantages  or  disadvantages  of  succes- 
sive in-breeding  of  the  highly  improved  flocks  of  sheep  ?  is  the  periodi- 
cal stirring  of  the  blood  always  necessary,  if  no  hereditary  defects  re- 
quire it? 

'2.  Is  a  prudent  driving  of  hmbs  on  healthy  pastures,  that  is  on  those  laid 
down  to  grass,  to  be  preferred  to  foddering  in  stalls  ?  in  the  summer  stall 
foddering  of  lambs,  especially  of  summer  lambsy  can  we  soon  pass  on  to 
green  foddering  9 

3.  Can  young  lambs,  without  injury  to  their  health,  be  foddered  with 
rmjo  potatoesy  or  with  turnips  P  at  what  age  ?  and  are  potatoes  and  tumips 
only  proper  up  to  a  certain  state  of  preservation  i 

4.  What  proportion  can  properiy  be  established  in  the  feeding  of  shecp^ 
between  hay  and  potato  fodder,  or  generally  between  diry  and  juicy  fodder? 

5.  Is  it  for  the  bodily  health  of  the  animal  and  for  the  higher  value  of  dte 
wool,  proper  to  shear  the  lambs  bom  in  the  months  of  May  or  Jime,  in  the 
aonth  of  October? 

6.  Has  science  or  empiricism  more  progress  in  the  healing  of  the  disease? 
(traherkrankheit.) 

7.  Is  the  vertigo  of  sheep  really  homoepathically  healed  by  doses  of 
hellcfdorma^ 

8.  (a)  Has  the  Prey^s  method  of  washing  %dooI  in  its  use  of  eold  water  suo- 
ceeded  generally,  and  has  it  especially  been  approved  in  wool  with  dose 
fat  and  hardly  dissolved  ? 

(b)  What  is  the  most  suitable  method  of  using  this  means,  and  vdiat  d^ 
gree  of  temperature  is  required,  to  make  it  effectual? 

(c)  After  this  method  does  ^e  wool  retain  its  lustre  and  a  soft  feel? 

(d)  Is  there  no  noticeable  diminution  of  the  weight  of  wool  after  the 
fame? 

(e)  Do  not  the  sheep  become  much  weakened  by  this  method  ? 

(f)  Is  the  method  easily  undergone  by  the  use  of  the  ground  root  of  the 
eaponaria  albai 

(g)  May  not  the  saponaria  alba  be  cultivated  with  success  in  QemvKfp 
and  on  what  kinds  of  soils  ? 

9.  Has  not  the  arcanum  further  recommended  by  Prey's,  which  is  to  bt 
mixed  the  evening  before  the  shearinc^  with  the  fodder  of  ^e  sheep,  to  pro- 
duce a  mild  sweat,  and  by  means  of  the  same  an  increased  weight  per  c^rt.» 
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trUgber  hstm  aiid  a  pecoliariy  ftgceeable feel  of  tbe  woo ---4»^ 
in  its  use? 

to.  What  properties  must  a  sheep^stoool  possess  in  order  to  be  aekn«iiN 
ledged  as  the  most  ^valuable  product? 

11.  May  all-^e  different  forms  under  which  the  wool  hair  On  the  hodSm 
of  sheep  presents  itself,  according  to  experiments  hitherto,  be  cla$s\fie4  ift 
determined  categories  and  gradations  and  thus  be  accurately  distinguished? 

12.  Is  there  some  one  under  these  various  forms  of  wool  hair  which  m 
exclusively  the  standard  for  the  most  valuable  character  of  wool? 

13.  Has  the  form  of  the  wool  hair  always  the  same  influence  on  the  fi»« 
mation  of  the  staple?  and  is  it,  for  example,  always  connected  with  am 
irregular  curi  of  the  wool  hair? 

14.  How  may  all  possible  forms  of  the  staple  he  distinctly  named  accoBl- 
ing  to  their  difference  and  which  of  them  produces  the  most  valuable  woolf 

15.  How  is  the  figure  of  a  normal  (standard)  sheep  for  card  wool,  m^ 
how  for  comb  wool  to  be  represented? 

16.  What  parts  of  the  body  of  sheep  require,  in  reference  to  the  difier- 
ence  of  wool  to  be  met  with  in  the  standard,  a  particular  name^ 

17.  How  must  the  wool  be  circumstanced  or  the  different  critical  paiiii 
of  the  body  of  the  sheep,  when  the  animal  is  valuable  for  a  distinguiahal 
bieeder? 

18L  In  what  way  does  the  wool  afte\  washing  change  in  comparison  wifli 
the  aspect  it  presented  to  the  eye  before  washing? 

19.  As  in  the  consideration  of  the  foregoing  questions,  not  only  all  ths 
properties  of  wool  as  fineness,  sofbiess,  &c.,  but  also  all  the  forms  of  IImi 
wool  hair,  as  regular,  or  highly  curled,  &c. — and  not  less  all  the  formatioM 
of  staple  and  all  the  parts  of  the  body  of  the  sheep— are  brought  into  disdUH 
sion,  at  the  same  time  an  occasion  is  presented  to  unite  therewith  a  definite 
terminology  as  well  of  the  names  here  used  as  of  others  elsewhere.  A  me- 
moir which  may  serve  in  the  Transactions  for  the  foundation  of  the  estabUah- 
ment  of  such  a  terminology  will  be  prefixed  to  the  article  on  the  breediiiK 
^  sheep.  V 

II.— Historical  Sketch  of  SUesian  Wool  Oultwre. 

Prussian  Silesia,  even  before  the  introduction  of  merinos,  always  produced 
a  wool  of  a  superior  quality  and  which  commanded  a  higher  pnce  than  (hat 
of  neighboring  countries ;  but  at  that  time  the  member  of  sneep  were  not 
very  great,  because  the  baronial  estates  had  the  exclusive  right  of  keeping 
sheep,  and  pasturing  them  upon  the  property  of  tlft  peasantry.  At  soma 
of  the  estates,  not  one-fourth  of  the  number  they  have  at  present  wem 
kept.  About  100  years  ago  all  Silesia  had  not  one-fourth  of  the  present 
number,  which  amounts  to  two  and  a  half  million.  A  Prussian  cwt  of 
wool  (nearly  the  same  as  the  Endish)  cost  about  $30,  which  at  that  period 
was  a  high  price  when  we  consider  the  higher  value  of  silver;  the  average 
price  of  all  the  qualities  of  the  present  period  amounts  to  $52  per  cwt» 
The  increased  revenue  from  wool  which  the  Prussian  province  of  Sileoa 
now  enjoys  can  be  easily  calculated  from 'the  above  data,  but  this  increase 
^f  revenue  only  effected  by  the  introduction  of  merino  sheep.  The  finK 
ones  were  brought  there  by  Count  Eckersdorf,  who  at  an  early  period  estab- 
lished a  merino  stock  farm,  for  which  Frederick  the  Great  made  him  a  p»- 
sejkt  of  a  Spanish  ram  and  a  few  ewes.     In  l801  Count  Haugwitz,  xbim 
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minister  of  state,  obtained  from  William  tbe  iThird,  of  Pmssia,  the  best  ran^ 
and  ewes  of  a  small  flock,  which  were  imported  direct  from  Spkin;  these 
fbw  merinos  formed  the  stock  from  ^ich  SUesia  improved  its  flocks.  The 
merino  sheep  of  both  these  noblemen  were  prettjr  nearly  of  the  same 
blood — ^large,  vigorous  animals,  with  a  strong,  elastic  wool. 

Although  the  blood  was  thorough,  and  the  character  of  the  wool  good, 
Che  number  with  which  they  commenced  was  too  limited  to  produce  a  rapid 
progress  in  the  increase  and  improvement  of  the  flocks.  The  shepherds 
entrusted  with  them  were  ignorant  in  regard  to  a  better  mode  of  treatment, 
and  those  few  precious  animals  were  treated  like  the  native  breed,  left  to 
ftemselves  and  nature.  The  few  samples  still  existing  from  these  first 
merinos,  show,  when  compared  with  wool  of  the  best  breed  of  the  present 
period,  how  gready  the  wool  has  been  since  improved,  and  how  n^uch  the 
price  of  merino  wool  has  been  diminished.  Since  that  time,  the  wool 
irfaich  then  cost  165  Prussian  thalers  per  cwt.,  would  not  at  present  bring 
90  thalers. 

"  The  estate  holders  of  Silesia  crossed,  with  great  success,  their  native  flocks 
Iqr  rams  of  these  merino  flocks,  and  the  fact  that  rams  with  strong,  elastic 
wool,  and  with  a  well-developed  body,  produce  a  more  profitable  breed,  and 
in  shorter  time  than  those  delicate  animals,  with  very  thin  and  soft  wool, 
•was  fully  proved.  The  wool  grower  of  Silesia  became  also  acquainted 
with  the  merinos  of  Saxony ;  they  procured  rams  and  ewes  from  these ;  but 
they  had  a  different  character  from  the  Silesian ;  the  wool  was  softer,  and  the 
aheep  of  a  more  delicate  form  and  less  in  size ;  Silesia  then  had  tw^o  dis- 
tinct breeds — those  of  the  flocks  furnished  by  the  King  of  Prussia,  with  a 
Strong,  elastic  wool,  and  large,  strong  body,  and  the  Saxon  breed  of  small 
mze,  and  with  thin  and  soft  wool.  At  that  time  the  knowledge  in  wool  was 
exceedingly  limited.  Very  little  attention  was  paid,  also,  to  the  form  of 
the  sheep ;  the  only  object  was  to  obtain  pure  Spanish  blood. 

The  progressive  demand  for  merino  wool,  and  the  success  in  breeding, 
mduced  all  the  estate  holders  to  improve  their  native  flocks.  Saxony  was 
the  only  country  where  merinos  could  be  got  to  supply  tfie  numerous  appli- 
cants, and  the  flocks  of  the  elector  and  those  of  the  private  estates  of 
Klipphausen  and  Rocheburg  furnished  most  of  the  imported  animals. 
Those  who  had  less  means  bought  rams  of  a  cross  breed  of  native  sheep 
and  merinos,  and  in  a  short  time  few  of  the  original  country  sheep  could 
be  seen.  »The  improvement  was  principally  carried  on  with  rams  of  mixed 
Wood,  and  with  a  very  limited  knowledge  in  breeding.  It  is  a  wonder  that 
Silesia  has  arrived  to  tliat  superior  kind*  of  wool  which  it  now  possesses. 
The  different  demands  of  the  manufacturers,  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  the 
wool,  according  to  the  articles  they  intended  to  produce  from  it,  in  the  be- 
gimning  misled  some  of  the  wool  growers,  and  induced  them  to  make 
changes,  and  to  increase  the  fineness  of  the  fleeces,  which  gave  it  a  tendency 
to  twkt  znd  felt;  but  it  was  only  in  a  few  flocks,  and  if  such  a  fault  crept 
into  a  breed,  the  original  thorough  flock  always  offered  a  sure  remedy. 
Gradually  the  Silesian  wool  growers  brought  their  wool  to  a  quality  which 
answered  all  the  demands  of  the  manufacturers  in  cloth  and  various  new 
styles  of  woollen  stuffs,  and  attracted  the  buyers  from  all  countries  to  supply 
their  wants. 

The  Silesian  wool  passed  throu^  different  stages,  in  consequence  of 
jbexperience,  till  it  came  to  the  state  of  perfection  just  mentioned. 

From  1785  to  1805  was  the  period  when  the  first  Spaoish  meri&os  weie 
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istioAaeed,  and  wh«n  the  wool  growen  were  entirely  ignonat  in  the  knAVr 
ledge  of  wool  and  management  of  merinos.  ^ 

From  1806  to  1815  was  the  period  when  the  estate  holders  of  Silesia 
saw  the  advantage  of  raising  them,  and  when  the  difference  of  merino  aal 
eonunon  wool  began  to  be  more  understood;  when  in  the  formation  of  tha 
stajde,  a  mat  number  of  curves  of  the  merino  wool  hair  were  considered 
essential  cnaracters  for  fineness.  At  that  period  the  wool  growers  travelled 
lor  information,  and  brought  merinos  from  Saxony  iitto  Silesia. 

From  1815  to  1825  was  th^  third  stage  of  the  Silesian  wod  culture. 
The  great  desire  then  was  extreme  fineness;  they  overlooked  many  othec 
very  valuable  qualities  of  the  wool,  and  the  large  size  and  vigor  of  dm 
aaimals.  The  hi^h  price  of  $126  per  cwt.  caused  this  error.  With  flis 
highest  degree  of  fineness,  great  softness  had  to  be  combined;  the  Sazoa 
breed,  which  was  called  electoraly  combined  these  qualities.  Such  sheqi 
were  employed  in  crossing;  consequently  the  finest  Silesian  consisted  of 
thin  fleeced,  delicate  animals,  which,  besides  a  deficiency  in  wool,  were  lia- 
ble to  all  sorts  of  diseases. 

The  period  from  1825  to  1830  may  be  called  the  test  for  the  German 
wool  growers,  and  i)articularly  for  the  Silesian.  In  that  period  the  price 
of  wool  sunk  exceedingly  low,  and  it  appeared  as  if  England  had  taken 
leave  forever  of  the  Qerman  wool  market,  and  that  she  supplied  herself 
firom  her  colonies  sufficiently  for  her  wants. 

Many  were  afinghted  and  began  to  diminish  their  flocks,  and  changed 
their  whole  svstem  of  farming.  It  produced  a  crisis,  and  their*  attentioa 
was  principally  directed  to  an  increase  of  wool  in  the  fleece,  to  compensate 
for  the  loss  sustained  in  the  prices.  This  crisis  operated  veiy  beneficiallf 
upon  the  whole  system  of  breeding  merinos;  the  wool  growers,  instead  of 
aunin^  at  the  highest  degree  of  fineness,  had  now  a  greater  quantity  of 
wool  m  view.  This  was  the  commencement  of  a  system  which  devdoped 
itself  to  much  more  advantage  afterwards. 

Finally  came  the  fifth  stage  and  the  present  state  of  the  Silesian  wocj 
growing  systems,  which  has  for  its  object  to  produce  not  otAf  the  finest  uid 
softest  wool,  but  in  great  quantity;  and  besides  a  high  degree  of  softness 
and  elasticity  and  nerve  is  not  overlooked,  whereby  not  only  the  value  of 
wool,  but  the  weight  and  volume  also  are  enhanced,  and  mese  precious 
oualities  are  all  combined  in  the  flock  of  Prince  Lichnowsky,  and  in  such 
flocks  as  have  been  reared  from  this  famous  breed. 

During  these  various  periods  the  Silesian  wool  growers  have  obtained 
great  experience  in  breeding  merinos,  and  in  the  nature  and  character  of. 
wool.  Societies  of  wool  growers  were  formed,  in  the  meetings  of  which 
the  most  important  questions  were  discussed,  experience  and  facts  made 
known,  and  they  educated  superintendents  and  shepherds  for  this  branch  (^ 
husbandry — ^all  which  has  given  them  an  advantage  over  other  countrie3, 
and  which  it  will  be  difficult  to  take  from  them.  Spain  never  will  be  able 
to  obtain  the  fi;olden  fleece  again,  and  other  countnes  may  strive  for  ever^ 
and  perhaps  Silesia  will  be  always  in  the  advance.  In  the  meantime  thit 
improvements  of  the  farms  were  not  neglected;  pastures  were  sown  witk 
grass  and  clover,  and  large  quantities  of  fodd^  were  housed  for  the  wiptet^ 
which  amply  supplied  the  flocks  with  food.  Through  a  proper  culture  of 
pasture  land  they  were  able  not  only  to  furnish  a  more  abundant  food,  but 
•a  mOTe  healthy  one.     They  used  only  the  seed  of  such  plants  as  perfect^ 
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«gir^  nU A  &<K  nature  t>f  riiMp;  tke^  <^inpa)ratitely  few'c^s'of  dbmit' 
pofficiently  prove  this. 

>  Another  adrawtage  was  gained  by  this  ^jrttein  adoptied:  of  imprbving  the 
Mutttre  tand;  the  wool  developed  itself  more  pecfectly,  and  it  is^an  estab* 
whed  f^ot,  that  the  bettetr  and  more  regolarly  the  sheep  are  fed  and  taken  care 
JDf,  the  more  ^uniform  and  healdqr  the  woof  becomes,  and  its  superior  quali^ 
ties  remain  without  deterioration. 

Silesia  can  no  longer  increase  its  number  of  sheep ;  its  whole  farming 

Etein '  has  been  improved  with  a  view  of  keeping  the  greatest  number  <S 
ep  possible  under  any  circumstances.  In  regard  to  quality  there  is  yet  a 
gitsat  deal  to  be  done  in  Sile«a,  notwithstanding  its  superiority  over  other 
•dantriM  in. that  respect  The  above  mentioned  desimble  qualities  of  woeT 
viMch  some  flocks  posse^Sy  are  not  to  be  found  in  all  of  tliem.  There  is 
Ut  oi^e^tentb  cf  the  whole  number  which  comes  under  tliis  superior  class, 
fte  renfiaining  nin^e-tenths  of  Silesian  flocks  are  in  diflerent  stc^asof  im- 
lii^vefnent;,  eskI  M>  eradicate  the  various  faults  of  wool  from  these  flocks,  and 
Irins:  it  to  what  is  called  an  even  character,  will  be  the  "Wfork  of  years, 

.TKq  stables  for  sheepj  with  few  exceptions, are  very  spacious  and  well  suited 
fa  tlie  object.  All  uie  necessaiy  implements  and  uiensiis  are  provided. 
Order  andcleanliness  exist  every  where.  Fodder  Js  plenty  and  stored  away 
"With  car*^  Vmn  the  lofts  there  is  great  order  as  to  the  way,  how  and  whco^ 
the  different  kinds  of  fodder  are  to  be  given,  and  properly  measured  outi 
The  shepherds,  although  not  yet  arrived  to  thait  degree  of  perfection  which 
fliev  shoi^id  possess  arejbelter  tLan  any  in. Europe. 

What  great  attention  is  here  paid  to  the  sheep  during  the  period  of  coupling .' 
It  takes  place  in  January,  and  summer  lambs  are  considered  the  most  advan- 
tageous. The  superior  qualities  of  the  Silesian  wool  which  is  so  much 
n'  ed  by  the  purchasers,  are  to  be  ascribed  to  the  change  of  having  the 
)s  in  summer  instead  of  winter.  Tlie  choice  of  rams  is  made  with  al 
flie  acquired  experience  of  the  intelligent  wool  grower  himself;  and  if  he 
diinks  himself  wanting  in  the  necessary  knowledge,  he  employs  otiierfr 
who  have  the  best  reputation  and  make  it  a  regular  business.  In  all  the 
itables  the  temperature  is  regadated  by  meails  of  thermometers;  because 
flie  Silesian  wool  gmwer  knows,  that  a  regulated  terfiperatiire  aids  in  the 
perfect  development  of  the  wool  hair.  The  flocks  are  yearly  thoroughly- 
examined,  ana  those  assorted  into  a  class  or  classes  which  have  the  least 
inheritable  fanlts. 

.  The  flocks  are  either  under  the  immediate  supermtendency  of  the  proprie- 
tors thcmselres  or  of  directors,  who  are  educated  agriculturists,  and  who  have 
acquired  a  fondness  for  this  branch,  zealous  to  make  such  improvements  aa 
Wm  bring  the  flock  to  perfection.  Most  of  them  besides  the  knowledge  of  feed- 
ing and  of  the  general  treatment  of  merinos,  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
wool,  which  can  only  be  gained  by  long  pra<^tice  and  by  comparison  of  the 
kest  kinds. 

"l^he  sheep-master  (schafrneister)  1ms  the  management  of  a  certain^ 
»mnber  of  flocks,^  and  under  him  stands  the  shepherd,  who  executes  the 
•tfders  of  this  employer ;  and  on  him  depends  nearly  every  thing  in  regard 
|»the  careful  treatment  in  feeding;  keeping  tliera  in  suitable  grounds  during. 
iMAy  weather,  watching  them*carefully  in  respect  to  health ;  in  short  upon 
Urn  TCBiB  the  principal  success  of  the  flocks.  Such  sheep-masters  are  ex 
•eedingly  rare ;  and  die  wool  growers  of  Poland,  Russia  and  Hungary,  oflec 
kMi  salaries  to  induce  the  Silemn  sheep-masters  to  take  charge  of  their  flocbk 

much  depends; also  upon  the  shepherds;  they  are  exclusively  brought  uj^ 
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^,  that  byvii^eaB,  andtb^r  whole  Ufe  tiitvs  is  devoted  to' it  Tb^  are 
iqmiliar  with  the  nature  of  every  sheep  in  their  flockfi ;  and  whea  one  goes 
iii  the  least  lame,  or  forsakes  its  food,  it  b  caught  and  examined  aad  treated 
accordingly.  They  have  siifficienl  knowledge  of  the  mode  of  using,  their 
pasture  lands ;  they  use  them  in  succession,  so  that  the  sheep  have  always  a 
ffesb  supply  of  food,  c^d  sufficient  time  is  thus  given  for  tlie  gf^8^  to  grow 
undisturbed  ;  ev^n  the  stubble  pasture,  is  used  systematically. 

Tlie  written  order  for  the  mode  o(  feeding— r"  how  much,  what  kind, 
when  it  must  be  giyen,^'  Scc^  is  nailed  up  in  tlie  stables^,  and  the  shepherd 
pays  strict  attention  to  it  The  quantity  of  fodder  is  exactly  estimatei^  and 
tKe  amount  required  for  the  winter  season  calculated,  and  an  additional 
supply  set  aside  in  case  of  a  late  season,  and  fo^  rainy  and  cold  days.  The 
lambs  are  numbered  by  the  marks  in  the  eavsLor  by  numben  fastened  arouad 
their^edcs.  The  pedigrees  are  regularly  kept  up,  so  thai  the  relationship 
of  every  animal  can  be  fivcn  with  great  accuiacy. 

Bxe^inff  fipe  mennoa  ia  not  a  kind  of  hobby  amaiy  the  Sile^iaa  fiirousnii 
y/ihifh  swallows  up  all  the  profits  of  tl^e  estate,  i^ol  it  is  made  ti  ffo&ithlp 
l>mnch  of  the  far^n  husbandry^  wluchpays  a  good  price  for. the  £pdder>  littw, 
Afd.  labor  bestowed  upon  it,  in,  return  for  which  the  ftupoL  allows  to  the^  s^eei^ 
account  a  fair  price  for  the  manure.  The  rotations  are  not  exoluuvely  for 
rwiW.  fodder  crofK^  M  pn^  a  g^^  quantity  of  coson^iaiaial^aQts,  i|8 
fqr  instance  rape  seiCd,  which  wfm  formerly  not  uanled  at  all  in  SUe^bni  . 
which  nowamdhnts  to  several  hundred  thousand  Prussian  sbei&Ia  per.  yW;  . 
juftd  beades  great  quantities  of  grain  are  produced  to  suf{dy  the  p9Vfk% 
poMilatjpii  with.bread.iiufi^. 

The  numh^i'  of  sheep  upon  a  given  number  of  acreaof  lan49  ia  on  an 
average,  five  sbeep  (or  four^acre*  of  jMowb  land,(t^  Genmuy  call  land 
wfaicli  is  used  for  raising  crops,  plough  landV  ^  distinction  from  ree^tidofir  #r< 
Picture  land.)  Thi^,  however,  dc^^enda  on  the  quality,  of  land^auitaUe 
for  fodder  crops  and  |^ur.e%  the  nun^b^  of,  acres  pf  meadoY^g,  aod 
mp  quality,  and  espediaUy  <m  the  intelligence  of  the  aupsrini^ndaoft* 
Sometimes  theykec^nuure  shee^,  but  never  less  tha^  three  for  fpwa^m^ 
At  the  time  wool  brought  such  high  prices,  some  of  the  estates  kept  o«Jy  a 
A^  head  o(  cattle ;  but  si^  tl^  prices  of  wool  have  dinwishedt  sheep 
breeding  baa  n<4  been  considered  nearlj^  so  profitable,  and  partly  $ppm  th^ 
fiijct  that  they  hav;e  ascertained  by  expenence  a  g;reat<^umber  of  sheeR  open 
fates  injuriously  upon  the  other  branphes  of  the  farm,  they  have  iacreswsrf 
Ih^r  stocks  of  cattle  again.  But  notwithstanding  thie  diminished  revenue 
through  the  decrease  of  the  price  of  wool,  it  is  looked  upon  aa  the  mofi^  iuir 
portent  and  profitable  branch  of  farm  husJMuidry,  consequently  the  piapev 
4lttnree  of  attention  and  care  is  paid  to  it. 

In  Sileeia  the  estates  are  not  very  extensive;  tlie  right  of  pasturing  t)m 
sheep  upon  the  property  of  the  peasants  baa  been  aboUihed ;  the  cwninone 
bave  been  divided  among  the  different  farmers,  and  every  eetap^  holder  iup 
to  depend  upon  his  own  extent  of  property  for  the  supplv  of  pasture »  eiKien- 
eive  districta  of  pasture  bnd,  aa  in  Russia  or  Hungary,,  have  been  un^^^ 
to  the  Silesiana  lor  many  years  back. 

Breslau  has  every  year  two  wool  markets,  one  in  the  springi  the  ouvm  m 
the  autumn ;  at  the  spring  market  the  qui^tity  of  wool  amouQts  to  a.KM 
tdfnO  cwt,  at  a  vjdue  of  four  million^bfthalers,  (or  nearly  $3,000,000  e/t 
the  Lkiited  States,)  in  the  autumn  it  scarcdy  reaches  to.8,000  cwL 

'Great  improvements  have  likewise  been  made  in  washing  the  wod»  ala» 
in  shearing  and  packings  ^ 
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Shearing  w  generally  done  by  women  who  obtain  usually  at  one  and 
one-sixth  cents  per  head  and  for  a  ram  two  and  one-third  cents.     Soirie  of 
them  shear  thirty  to  thirty-six  per  day,  but  widi  all  the  experience  these 
women  have,  they  do  not  shear  well>  cut  steps,  as  they  are  called,  and  very, 
often  wound  the  sheep.  .    .         v  ^ 

The  wool  was  formerly  packed  in  long  round  bags,  but  now  it  is  packed, 
in  square  "  kolUes,''  as  they  are  called,  which  are  perfect  cubes  or  oblong, 
and  flat  like  a  mattrass.  January  is  the  time  when  the  purchases  of  rama, 
and  ewes  to  breed  from,  are  made,  and  every  one  tries  to  obtain  the  best*' 
This  raises  the  price  of  sheep  of  the  most  celebrated  establishments  to  aA 
incredible  height. 

JU— Mode  of  Pseding  a^id  Breeding  Sheep  at  Alcsuth  im  Hungary. 

Successful  breeding  of  sheep'  is  in  a  great  measure  dependent  upon  a 
0uneient  swpply  of  food  of  the  first  quality,  its  p-opcr  preservation,  econoni^ 
dd  twe,  and  its  augmentation  on  scientific  principles.  <)f  comparatively 
much  greater  moment,  however,  is  the  system  followed  in  feeding  them, 
aod  it  is  thought  therefore  interesting  to  give  an  account  of  the  system 
afif  addptyd  at  Alcsfith.  *' 

jANtTARV. — Breediffff  bueksy  receive  InHhe  morning  one  pound  of  esparsette 
(sftififcfin)  each ;  At  9  oVlock^  watering;  at  10  in  the  morning  half  a  pound 
of  hay  of  second  quality;  at  1  o'clock  P.  itf:  ditto;  at  3,  watering;  and  in 
thU  evenoig  one  pound  of  mixed  hay. 

Bucks  for  sak  receive  in  the  inorning  one  pound  mixed  hay;  at  9  o*c\(h^ 
¥riitering;  at  10  esparsette  half  pound  ;  at  1  P.  M.  do. ;  at  3,  watering;  tn 
(he  evening  6  riieaves  Of  oats,  hatf  Uire^ed,  and  twenty-six  peuiTds  orbfty 
to  100  rams. 

Sucking  etdes  receive  in  the  morning  one  pound  of  esparsette;  at  9 
watering;  at  10  o'clock,  to  100  ewes,  one  metzen*  of  potatoes  in  smaK  , 
pieeer ;  txii  thereafter  straw  at  one  P.  M.*,.  each  ewe  half  a  metzen  of  diaflT  \ 
mitsM'with  oats  and  salt  (say  three-quarters  of  a  metzen  of  oats  and  five  ' 
oUhceft<)f'^sah  ii(>  IW  ewes;)  at  8  waterinf^;  at  half  past  thiee,  to  100  ewes,  j 
ortd'teet*eft  of  potatdes  cuffo  pieces ;,  and  in  the  evening,  to  100  ewes,  five 
shMvecf^  oatfliialf  thi^«ited ;  and  thirty  pounds  of  winter  straw  for  pick-  ; 
in^  -^  Ewes  of  weak  conihitutibft,  as  WeH^a^~  those  having  twins,  receive  in 
admllon,  twtee  a  d*y,  a  pmtWbarlc^^  •  '         , 

*jBi»yi?h  isioes  and  mick  ai  are  hvo  years  oicT,  reccivijin'thc  mbriifti^  'hiJIf  *** 

oimseeot  salt  to : 

metzen  of  potatoes^,  ,        -         , , -  ^-^ 

esfrftirsiile;  W  3^P.  H.  i*'aterihgy  and  hi  &6*eve^ng,  tid  iW  ^\^es,'thrd8 
slilwvtjrdf  ctets  half  llirfe8hcfd,''hnd  fifly  pb\jto<fe  of  wfnt^^  rt^ 

'^SHb^'imd  Ateiherii  tkva  dnd  d'hmf  years  ofef, i^iceive  in  the  mbrning'^ 
tlir^^art^iv  bf*»|)Oimd  of  chAflT  (mflcedwlth  two  eighths  of  a  mctzenof  ' 
onljf  aft*- feiir  Oiinc^  ofisalt  to  100  head,)  at  9  o'clock  \^tenng^;^  jat  ftt  ^ 
o'clock  to  100  head  three-quarters  of  a  metien  of  potatoes,  arid  therewer  ont^  ^ 
qiffrUSr  of  a  pouiidl^teriey  simw  ea:ch  ;*att  12  M.,  ihre^-qiiarters  of  a  pound  ct 
esparsette;  at  3  P.  M;  watering  ;  and  in  the  evening  to  100  head, 3  sheaves 
of*oats.  ' 

Old  wethers  receive  three-quarters  of  a  pound  of  carrots;  at  9  o!cIock 

*  A  ttetZttB  10  equal  to  OM  and  three  4«arten  of  a  basbel  English. 
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^Kalering ;  pi  10  o'clock  to  100  head,  one  and  a  half  metzen  of  potatoes^  and 
thereafter  straw ;  at  12  M.,  three-quarters  of  a  pound  of  hay,  second  quality ; 
at  3  watering ;  and  in  the  evening  to  100  head  four  dieaves  of  oats. 

Old  wethers  and  barren  ewes  receive  in  the  morning  three-quarters  of  a 

pound  of  steamed  ,chaff;  at  9  o'clock  watering;  lat  10  o'clock,  to  100  bead, 

•  one  and  a  half  metzen  of  potatoes,  thereafter  straw  in  the  yard ;  tU  1  o'clock 

'  three-quarters  of"^a  pound  of  esparsette  ;  at  3' watering;  and  in  the  eveoiog 

again  three-quarters  of  a  pound  of  steamed  chaff. 

Wethers  two  years  old^  receive  in  the  morning  half  a  pound  of  chaff,  with 
ihree-ei^hths  metzen  of  oats  and  foiu:  ounces  of  salt  to  100  head;  at  9  water- 
ing^ at  10  o'clock,  to  100  head,  one  metzen  of  potatoes,  and  thereafter 
«tmw;  at  1  o'clock,  three-quarters  of  a  pou(id  of  esparsette  or  hay  of  second 
quality;  at  3  watering,  and  in  the  evening  three  sheaves  of  oats  to  100  head. 

Februa^iy* — Rams  for  couplinSj  receive  in  tlie  morning  one  pound  of 
i>at8  and  vetches  mingled  vat  10  o'crock  half  pound  of  hay  second  quality;  ot 
1  P.  Bt,  half  pound  of  esparsette ;  at  3  o'clock,  watering;  and  in  the  evening', 
six  sheaves  of  oats,  half  threshed,  and  twenty  pounds  of  winter  straw  for 
picking,  to  100  head 

Rams  for  salc^  ef  tlie  first  clasSy  receive  in  the  morning  one  pound  of  es- 
parsette;. at  9  o'clock  watering ;  at  10  o'clock  of  hay  of  second  quality  half 
a  pouqd ;  at  1  P.  Id.,  ditto ;  at  4,  watering ;  and  in  me  evening  to  100  bead» 
Ax  sheaves  of  oats  together  with  twenty  pounds  of  winter  straw. 

Rams  for  sale^  of  the  second  class ^  receive  in  the  morning,  one  pound  of 
oats  and  vetches  mingled  together ;  at  9,  watering;  at  10  o'clock  of  esparsette 
Ikalf  a  pound;  at  1  P.  M.  ditto;  at  3  watering,  and  in  the  evening,  to  100 
head,  nve  sheaved  of  oats  half  threshed,  together  with  twenty  pounds  of 
^jirtater  straw. 

Sucking  ewes  of  the  first  dasSj  recdve  in  the  morning  one  pound  of 
.esparsette ;  at  8  o'clock  watering ;  at  9  o'clock,  to  100  head,  1  metzen  of  po- 
tatoes cut  to  pi^es,  thereafter  straw;  at  12  M.,  half  pound  of  chaff  with 
ihree-eighths  metzen  of  oats  ahd  jSve  ounces  of  ss^lt ;  at  1  o'clock,  watering ; 
tit  4  P.  M.,  to  100  head,  1  metzen  of  potatoes,  and  in  the  evening  five 
■Iieaves  of  oats,  together  with  thirty  pounds  of  winter  straw. 

Sucking  ewes  of  seconii  class^  are  treated  on  precisely  the  same  footing, 
there  being  only  this,  not  very  material  distinction  made  with  regard  to  them, 
Viz.  that  they  receiv^  their  chaff  together  with  oats  and  Bait,  not  imtil  1  (iu- 
atead  of  12)  o'clock. 

Barren  ewes  and  those  two  yecurs  old.    They  are  fe^  precisely  as  in 
9afiaary,  with  only  this  difference  that  they  get  their  esparsette,  at  1  o'clock  io 
-  Ihe  afternoon,  instead  of  12  o'clock. 

Otd wethers  have,  iii  this  month,  their  early  watei^ing  at  8  o'clock,  their 
potatoes  at  9,  and  their  food  in  the  afternoon  at  1  o'clock. 

Two  yecar  old  wethers.  The  hour  of  watering  is  fixed  at  8  in  the  mom 
fnp^,  that  of  potato-food  at  9,  and  that  of  hay-fodder  at  12  o'clock ;  in  every 
Other  respect  the  order  of  February  is  observed. 

Two  years  and  a  half  old  wethers  and  ewes.  The  order  of^  food  re- 
mains  as  in  January,  except  that  hi  the  morning  the  Watering  is  at  8^  and 
tlie  jiotato  feedmg  at  9  o'aock  in  the  morning.  The  straw  given  after  the 
'poiat6eB  durinipthis  month  is  offered  in  the  yard. 

March. — nams  for  couplhig.  Only  the  hour  of  watering  is  changed 
ftrtn  J.to  4  rfclocfc,  P.  M. 

Horns  for  sale.  Those  of  the  fii-st  class  have  the  wateriag  ia  the  after- 
noon at  ^oMock,  and  those  of  tlie  second  have  it  in  the  morning  at  8^ 
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and  in  ih«  afternoon  at  4  o'clock.    In  every  other  reepect  theorder  of  Febmaiy 
is  retained. 

Sucking  ewes  of  the  first  dasSy  get  in  the  morning  one  pound  of  eqptif- 
s^tt^y  while  in  every  other  respect  the  old  order  is  retained. 

Sucking  ewes  of  the  second  class^  get  in  the  morning  tliree-quartecs  of  a 
pound  of  hky,  second  quality;  watering  at  8;  at  9,  one  metzen  of  potatoes 
to  100  head ;  thereafter  straw  in  the  yard;  at  10  o'clock,  half  pound  of  chaff 
jnixed  with  three-eighths  of  a  measure  of,  oats,  and  five  ounces  of  salt  to  100 
head ;  at  3  P.  M.,  watering ;  at  4  o'clock,  to  100  head,  one  measure  of  pot^ 
toe^  and  in  (he  evening  6ve  sheaves  of  oats. 

Barten  ewes  and  such  as  are  two  years  old^  are  treated  on  the  same  Yoot-^ 
jng  as  before,  except  that  the  watering  is  to  be  at  8  o'clock  in  the  moirmn^, 
ai^  the  potato  feeding  at  9. 

Old  wethers  receive  in  the  morning  five-quarters  of  a  pound  of  after-math^ 
(rowen  ;)  at  9  o'clock,  watering ;  at  10  o'clock,  potatoes,  one  and  a  ba|f 
metzen  to  100  head,  and  thereafter,  straw  in  the  yard ;  at  1  P.  M.  thret- 

Suarters  of  a  pound  of  esparseUe ;  at  4  o'clock,  watering ;  in  the  evening  four 
[leaves  of  oats  to  100  head,  and  those  that  are  weak  gef  half  a  poiaid  oi. 
carrots  instead  of  oat-straw. 

Wethers  two  years  old  are  fed  precisely  as  in  Februaiy. 

Ewes  two  years  old  t-eceive  the  espaisette  at  1  o'clock,  and  their  hour  of 
wiUerin^  is  4  o'clock ;  otherwise  the  dd  order  remains. 

ixinws  receive  in  the  morning  half  a  pound  of  hay,  first  quality  >  al  9 
o'clock,  watering  in  the  stall ;  at  half  post  10  o'clock,  to  100  head,  five  raetsef 
of  oats;  alio  o'clock,  lucerne  half  pound;  at  1  o'clock,  P.  M.  the  mxati 
at  3  P.  M.,  watering ;  at  half  past  4,  again  three  metzen  of  oats  to  100  Ueai^ 
and  in  the  evening  half  a  pound  of  oats  and  vetches  mingled. 

April. — Hams  for  coupling  receive  in  the  morning  one  pound  of  espac- 
tette,  have  drink  at  8  o'clock,  then  straw ;  again,  at  11  o'clock,  half  a  pound 
of  hay,  first  quality;  at  2  o'clock  the  same;  at  4,  drink;  at  6  o'clock,  five 
rfieaves  of  oats  half  threshed  and'  twenty  pounds  summer-straw  to  pick  to 
100  head. 

Rams  for  sale^  on  the  whole  are  treated  alike,  yet  in  the  evening  at  half 
past  5  o'clock  six  sheaves  of  oats  are  given  to  190  head. 

CHd  ewes,  every  morning  receive  half  pound  of  chaflT,  wit^^  three-eighths 
metzen  of  oats  and  five  ounces  of  salt  to  100  head ;  at  8,  drink ;  at  9  to  100 
head,  one  metzen  of  potatoes,  and  after,  straw  in  the  yard,  at  12  o'clock, 
three-quarters  8f  a  pound  of  hay,  second  quality ;  at  3,  drink,  then  ajpum 
•straw  in  the  yard,  and  last,  at  half  past  6  o'clock,  three  sheaves  of  oats. 

Old  wethers  receive  in  the  morning  three-quarters  of  a  metzen  of  steamed 
chaff  at  8  o'clock;  at  9  o'clock,  half  a  metzen  of  potatoes  to  100  bead,  and 
then  straw  in  the  yard ;  at  10  o'clock,  three-quarters  of  a  pound  of  espar^te  ; 
at  half  nast  4,  drink,  and  after,  again  straw  in  the  yard;  at  six  in  the-evenr 
fng,  half  a  pound  of  steamed  chaff. 

Lambs  get  in  the  morning  half  a  pound  of  hay  of  first  quality ;  at  8f, 
drink  in  the  stall ;  at  9  o'clock,  to  100  head,  six  half  metzen  of  oats ;  at  1| 
o'clock,  each,  half  a  pound  of  lucerne;  at  12  o'clock,  one  pound  of  tlie  same ; 
at  4,  drink  at  the  well ;  at  half-past  4,  again  six  half  metzen  of  oats  to  100 
bead ;  and  at  half  post  6  o'clock,  half  a  pound  of  oats  and  vetches  mixed 

In  the  month  or  May,  feeding  hi  the  stall  is  given  up,  an^pasturo  conif 
inenced.  At  first,  and  until  the  sheep  have  bea)pie  perfectly  used  to^tlie 
rich  ^en  food,  they  receive,  before  being  driven  to  pasture,  dry  winter .fodr 
ifft  aAdthink.    The  sheep  are  not  driven  out  until  the  thaw  has  dried  up^ 
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wd  the  4iq>herd'k  servmi  hag  to  drive  d^em  to  thai  pitrt  of  ih0  p^ure 
wUch  is  especially  assigQed,  so  that 'die  artificial  meadowif  may  be  mxfd 
for  a  longer  time,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  sheep  may  coiuioually  opd 
sufficient  pasture  to  feed  on.  Moreover,  the  newest  pastures  belong  to 
the  ewes,  and  the  remotest  are  fer  the  wethers;  the  laQ)b9  reijoain  in  die- 
vicinity  of  the  farm,  and  during  the  hot  hours  of  noon  die  Qheep  are  ^  t>e 
in  the  stall,  in  case  the  distance  does  not  6:icceed  on^mile.  On  those  f^Afirm  . 
which  are  far  distant,  there  are  shelters  for  the  protection  and  convenience 
of  the  animals.  The  flocks  are  most  carefully  protect^  against  rain,  to 
nuny  or  rough  weather  the  sheep  must  be  fed  in  the  stall,  where  they  re- 
main V  in  addition  to  Uie  dry-fodder  cut  to  chaff,  some  green  lucerne  is  giyea 
which^  as  we  take  occasion  to  add,  is  stored  up  in  aity  and  cool  fodder 
rooms,  and  isj  well  spread  on  boards,  in  order  not  to  get  heated. 

And  trice  versa,  according  as  die  autumn,  and  therewith  the  winter  feeding 
approaches,  the  portion  of  dry  fodder  which  the  sheep  receive  before  Beipg 
driven  out,  is  increased  from  day  to  day,  in  order  that  the  animal  organism 
may  again  become  disused  to  rich  food. 

ni  NovRMBER,  feeding  in  the  stall  is  resumed,  and. 

Rams  for  coupling  receive  in  the  morning  one  pound  of  oats  and  ve^es 
mingled;  at  9  o^clo^,  watering,  then  straw  in  die  yard;  at  11  eflftNirselte, 
half  a  pound ;  at  1  o'clock,  half  a  pound  of  hay,  second  quality ;  at  3,  arink ;  at 
4  P.  M.  SIX  sheaves  of  oats  and  twenty-five  pounds  of  winter  stiaw  io  100 
head,  for  picking  and  strewing. 

Rams  far  sme  receive  in  the  morning  one  pound  of  esparKtte ;  at  9 
o'clock,  chink ;  at  10  o'clock_half  a  pound  of  oats  and  vetches  mixed ;  at  1 
P.  M.  half  a  pound  of  hay,  second  quality ;  at  4  P.  M.  to  100  head,  six 
sheaves  of  oats. 

Buck  lambs  receive  in  the  mcnning  three-quarters  of  a  pound  of  oats  and 
vetches  mixed ;  at  9  o'clock,  drink ;  at  11  o'clock,  esparsetie,  half  a  polUMi ; 
at  1  P.  M.  the  same;  at  3  P.  M.  drink ;  at  4  P.  M.  to  100  head,  four  shM^ies 
of  oats.  ^ 

Etoes  of  the  first  class  get  in  the  morning  one  pound  of  espaiaette ;  at  9, 
drink;  at  10  A.  M.  to  lOO  head,  one  metzen  of  potatoes,  then  straw;  m  1 
o'clock,  dxree-quarters  of  a  pound  of  hay,  third  quality ;  at  3,  drink  ;'ip  the 
evening  five  sheaves  of  oats. 

Eioes  of  the  second  class  receive  in  the  morning  one  pound  of  hay,  third 
qu^ity;  at  9  watering;  at  10,  to  100  head,  one  metzen  of  potatoes,  th^n 
straw  in  the  yard;  at  1  o'clock  half  a  pound  of  chaff,  with  three-eighths  of  a 
metzen  of  oats,  and  four  ounces  of  salt  to  100  head;  at  3  o^ck>ck  waterh[ig; 
in  the  evening,  five  sheaves  of  oats. 

Ewes  for  sale  receive  in  the  morning  one  pound  of  hay,  third  quality;  at 
9,  watenng;  at  10,  straw  in  the  yard;  at  12,  chaff,  diree-fourths  of  a  po^d^ 
and  with  this  three-e^hths  of  n  metzen  of  oats  and  four  ounces  of  salt  to 
100  head;  at  3  o'clodc^  watering;  and  in  the  evening  five  shelves  of  oats. 

The  two  vears  old  ewes  and  wethers  receive  in  the  morning  half  a  pound 
of  chaff,  withthrce-eighthf  of  a  metzen  of  oats  and  four  ounces  of  iialt  to  l60 
head;  at  9,  drink;  at  10  o'clock,  half  a  metzen  of  potatoes  to  100  head, 
and  then  straw  in  the  yard;  at  1  in  the  afternoon  three-fourths  of  a  pound 
of  esparsette;  at  3,  watering;  and  in  the  evening  four  sheaves  of  oats^ 

Ewe  tombs  receive  in  the  morning  three- fourths  of  a  pound  of  esparsette; 
at  9^  a'clock,  drink;  at  10,  to  100  head,  half  a  metzen  of  potato^,  and 
ttiereafier  oats  and  vetches  mixed;  at  10  o'clock^  half  a  pound  of  jBay  0f 
Urn  second  qoaKty;  at  3,  drink;  at  4  o'clock,  three  sheaves  of  oats. 
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?     Such  lamhf  as  have  been  bom  late  in  the  season  receive  in  the  morning 

^fhree-fourths  of  a  pQund  of  oats  and  vetches  mixed ;  at  9,  drijik;  at  10,  to 

^  100  head,  half  a  metzen  of  potatoes;  at  11,  lucerne,  one-fourth  of  a-pounJ; 

urths  of  a  pound  of  esparsette ;  at  3,  drink ;  and  at  4 

s  of  oats  to  100  head. 

e  in  the  morning  half  a  pound  of  steamed  chaff;  at  10, 
the  morning  to  4,  P.  Mr,  pasture — (if  prevented,  at  1 
f,  and  at  3,  drink;)  and  in  the  evening  oat-straw. 
%s  for  coupling  receive  in  the  morning  one  pound  of 
ingled;   at  9,  drink;  then  straw  in  the  yard;    at  11, 
id ;  at  1,  hay,  second  quality,  half  a  pound ;  at  3,  drink ; 
aves  of  oats. 
^.  JSofW.jfiw  sale  receive  in  the  morning  one  pound  of  esparsette;  at  9, 
.J^br^lc;,  th^  straw;  at  10,  oats  and  vetches  mingled,  half  a  pound;  at  1, 
/^y,>«econd  quality,  half  a -pound  ;  at  3,  drink;  at  4  o'clock,  six  sheaves 
of  oats. 

B^k  iambs  receive  in  the  morning  three-fourths  of  a  pound  of  oats  and 
tvi^ebes.  mingled;  at  9,  drink;  at  10,  esparsette,  three-fourths  ^f  a~  pound; 
^^4^ elover,:half  a  pound;  at  3,  drink;  and  at  4  o'clock,  four  sheaves 
2  of  iMt$i    :  :       . 

•\'  (HiLnotsiif'the  first  class  receive  in  the  morning  one  pound  of  espar* 
sette;    at  9,  drink;  at  10,  per  100  head,  one  metzen  of  potatoes;   then 
islnwf  at  1,;  P.  -M.,  three-fourths  of  a  pound  of  hay,  second  quality;  at  3, 
;  dank;  at  4cO''cloGk^  five  sheaves  of  oats. 

X  c  OUjCWts  of  thk' second  class  receive  in  the  morning  one  pound  of  hay, 

second  quality;  at  9,  drink ;  at  10  o'clock,  one  metzen  of  potatoes  to  100 

i  head,  and  after  this  straw;  at  1,  P.  M.,  three-fourths  of  a  pound  of  chaff, 

wiUi'XlAree^idit^s  of  a  metzen  of  oats  and  four  ounces  of  salt  per  100 

"tfe^;  *at  3,  (fipinki  and  in  the  evening  five  sheaves  of  oats. 

Etces  two  years  old  receive  in  the  morning  half  a  pound  of  chaff,  with 
-*tKifee-righths  ofB.  metzen  of  oats  and  four  ounces  Qf  salt  per  100  head ;  at  9, 
•  cMnk^  at  IX)  o'clbtk,  three-fourths  of  a  measure  of  potatoes  to  100  head, 
*and  theto  straw  in  the  yard ;  at  1,  P.  M.,  three-fourths  of  a  pound  of  espar- 
~sette ;  at  3,  drink;  and  at  4,  P,  M.,  four  sheaves  of  oats. 
'  Tlk^knnbs  iMt  ioifhers  receive  in  the  moniing  three-fourths  of  a  pound 
'<>f  esparsette  or  bats  and*  vetches  mingled  together;  at  9,  drink;  at  10 
^d^^cfock,  hair  a*  pound  of  potatoes;  at  11  o  clock,  one-foufth  or  a  pound 
of  oats'iuld  vetches  mixed,  or  of  clover;  at  1,  P.  M.,  half  a  pound  of  hay, 
/  second  quality,  or  of  esparsette;  aCt  3,  drink;  at  4  P.  M.,  three  sheaves  of 
'  oirtk,  and  the  oldfer  ones  four  ih^aves,  to  100  head. 

'  (Hd  wethers  and  assorted  ewes  receive  in  the  morning  three-fourths  of  a 

potted  of  Steamed  chaff;  at  9,  drinTc ;   at  10,  to  100  head,  one  metzen  of 

potatoes,  and  then  ^traw  in  the*  yard ;  at  1,' esparsette,  three-fonrths  of  a 

'pounrf,(or^y,{hird  quality;)   at  3,  drink;,  at  4,  steamed  chaff,  three- 

ibfurthsW  a  pound. 

fiwes.  of  deficate  health,  and  thbse^  which  have  produced  twins,  recerve 

an  additional  portion  at  11  o'clock^in  die  morning,  of  half  a  pound  of 

lucerne  and  a  pitit  of  barley-groats.     During  the  time  of  coupling,  those 

:  rariis  that  have  bcjen  put'to  great  fatigue,  receive  daily  from  one  half  to  two 

tpihts  of  oats,  added  to  their  food.     In 'the  season  of  pasture  the  flecks  get 

•twice  a  monttsah  to  Rck,  two  poiindsf  and  >  half  being  allowed  to  100 

head;  during  file  Winter,  however,  only  once  a  month,  and  then  all  thosa 
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sb^^p  which  get  ch*^  soaked  in  .5alt  yrater  for ,  food,  do  |idt  sbate.^  %0f 
i§trewing  twentjTrAye  pounds  ar^  reckoned  for  i()0*^sheep;  ]'  .  - 

.  Maijy  will  4ojubiless  consider  this  way  of  feeding  as  too  i!ch,  "and  as' not* 
T^ry  economical-  jet  the  principle  of  abundaijt  food,  as  observed  ui\dUsuihf 
cannot  be  recoKPinemie^d  too  highly;;  fpr  experience  hajs  shown  that  between^ 
sheep  well  and  those  tolerably  fed/ there  ts  .regularly  a  diifere^^^ 
thircf  in  regard  to  the  quantity  of  woof  obtained.      And'  then,  again^ifls!^ 
only  by  such  abundaintTood  that  the  smaUefiit  amount'  of  jmbrteiity,  as  wdr* 
as  the  largest  increases  juid  th^^^  deyejppmeht .  of '  theV  V^imal  orjra 
which  gives  {he  sheep,  in  ;all  periods  of  its  age^  tKe  highest  -p^^acuies. of " 
breeding  and  fattening  can  be  se^ure^i  *  /','.'"'.      '  „       ' 

It  is  an  undeniabte  fact' that  the  manor' oT  Ale  ^  ^ 
favoi  has  been  raised  from  it 

presi  in  a  y erj/  short  time,  anc 

pend  is  of  breeding  of  cattle,  j 

able  r  how-a-;days  it  is  not  J 

and  I  _  ^  highest  profit  to  the  is 

it  is  those  whose  wool  unites  with  the'  greatest  c 
of  fineness;  because  the  sheep  of  this  dass  requ 
feeding,  and  in  fact  in  every  other  respect ;  bee 
are  less  liable  to  sickness,  and  hence  to  morl 
bnetter  even  for  fattening;  above  all,  however,  b 
rarely  fetches  a  price  proportionate  to  its  cost,  i 

leading  vieixrstheAJcsuth: -sheep have  been  bred;  i  Thisdbraed  had  itecoigin 
from  the  ce}efanted  ibmesfic  sboep^^oldsciof  U.  Akenbbuigrof^iJiineiiy^.tti^: 
was  developfid*intD  arpecoliar  and. superior  race,  by.tbcinaiteify'freaUanil: 
of  the  breeder. :   Ib  its.  exterior,  this  sheep  .heais>  iui  a ;  iagk:  dcgrtf^  >  .Ih^i. 
character  of  the  in^imtado  race,^  which^.  imprdted :  :and;  ennoUed  by,  .prci^r 
cross-breeding,  as  it  has.  been  of  late^  tsDnstitut^snow  ^^e  aim  lof  (most  siroal> 
growers.      rv    *     .:'•::     A  _  .       ■^.  ■.     .■.•':-•••.:   .-•:    :•  .     .   i:  r.- -* 

TheAlcsiidk  sheepis  dislinguidied  by  its. stroiig^luiihi  3ng9rDit8^-biKlj.Q 
its  head  andjieck  af«  diidr,ks  cdbdr  having  many  folds,  :ils^bodyf stretched/, 
its  back  broad  ^ikL  round/sbaped  from  the  hip  boBsea  to-  the^cooi  crfijlht  isak%] 
its  legs,  whi«fa.jare/ull  cbthed  to*  the.  hoof^  are..fathe]^shQit  ikaat  longp^.  ksj 
fleece  is  long,  thick,  iiaifoindy  euiAed,4bx>0UjghDUit  goos^Jniddli^  fioehtxidi. 
uniform.     In  shoidt^  Ihe  Alcswi  shaefrconstit^ites  .Qii^Qf:.tbe-£nest.  ifisnibka^ 
of  rational  breeding  of  t)^e  pcesetit  time^  both  asjnegards  th&  beouli&LsttlWr 2 
ture  of  its  body,  and  its  surprising  size,  which  in  JIungary  wair  not  >bttlt^«' 
.  tofore  obtained ;  for  there  are  some  rams  that  measure  five  feet  from  the 
muzzle  to  thetoot  of  tbe'tail,  and  twenty-nine  inches  jfroiil-  th%:bott<lmr  lo 
the  ehine.  .•/    .  >  -  >  i 

It  is  not  easy  to  give.flie  reader  an  idea  or  description -of  r  the  fineness  of 
tlie  wool  in  words..     By  the  Dolland  wool  niet< 
expressed  by  me  q[u6tient  of  the  third  class,  viz.  1 
ply  those  who.havf  no  opportunity  of  seeing  the  ,^ 
standard  wherebv  to  judge  of  the  hnehess  of  thqr 
subjoined,  at  which  the  Alcsuth  wool  Vas  sold' 

1841,  and  which  .was  as  follows,  (by  the  cwt,^"  ;  ,       ...     ^  ..vi- 

lli 1838,! .  ;. .': .'. ; ; : . . .  ;. . . . , .  1 .". .  .Conv/inoneyj  Pi,  146===$724  *  j; 

*^  1839,.  .\ . : : : . .:. : .  * . . . .  r. . ... ... . .  * . .  /. .... . . .  lgfe=  t9'   '"- 

"  1840  and  ^1;  (when  the  prices  were  muchttepraBed;)-t2ftsr  *4 
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If  it  ft  constdered  that  these  prices  were  paid  without  any  aDowancc  for 
I  out  the  wool,  ami  in  fact  without  any  kind  oF  deduction 
one  can  fail  to  perceive  that  the  quality  of  the  wool  must  be 
le  to  use.  What  gives  the  Alcsuth  wool  a  particular  value, 
D  much  sought  after,  is  that  its  evenness  is  not  confined  to 
it  extends  over  the  whole  flo<^ks.  This  is  an  object  of  much' 
5 very  wool  grower,  since  speculators  in  wool  will  alwayi 
e  wool  of  even  flocks,  to  purchasing  that  of  uneven  ones, 
i  wool  be  of  some  of  the  interspersed  head,  for  though  the 
e  as  to  its  Quality,  the  purchaser  need  not  go  to  the  expense 
of  sorting  it,  as  he  has  to  uo  with  a  wool  of  various  ilegrees  and  shades  of 

s  the  unusual  productiveness  of  wool,  as 
thickness  and  length  are  so  well  corn- 
fineness  can  be  of  no  account  whatever, 
by  personal  examination,  and  by  refer- 
[lows: 

With  the  ram, :  : 3  lbs. 

With  the  wether, 3^  " 

With  the  ewe, 2i'" 

•With  the  lainb,. .^ f t  " 

Acooidingly,  the  entire  amount  of  wool  produced  in  the  last  three  years, 
br  10|P00  l^ad,  was  270  mrt.  on  an  avenupe.  This  is  a  smrpiising  resiitt 
OMwnMl  from  the  Alcsuth  sheep,  with  the  finest  and  most  perfect  washing, 
akhougli,  as  is  well  known,  the  weight  of  die  wool,  even  by  a  middling 
washing,  is  lessened  at  least  fifteen  per  cent.  TKere  was  a  ewe  two  years 
old  shorn,  and  its  fleece  weighed  in  presence  of  a  committee,  and  the  weight 
was  found  to  be  three  pounds  eight  ounces.  As  a  proof  how  well  the  Hun 
glirian.wooi  growers  know  how  to  appredate  these  valuable  qualities  of  the 
Alot&th  sheep,  it  should  be  mentioiied  here  that  there  are  in  Alcsvth  eveiy 
yetr  extensive  sales  of  breeding  bucks  and  ewes,  which  are  priiy^ipaly  sold 
to*  such  persons  as  are  in  search  of  a  wool,  which  to  a  suiCiaiUe  fineness 
uiiites  an  emihaiit  de^;ree  of  thickness.  Although  the  stock  of  the  manor  is 
conslantly  increasing — although  it  certainly  is  never  defNived  of  its  best 
heaifa^-'HBtill  the  revenue  from  the  sale  of  breeding^  aniznais  amounted,  it 
Viemia  currency. 

In  thb  year  1837, to  43,T1 3  PL«    $  8,742| 

a     u    ^u    1838, «44,022«  a^^ 

"     «     «    18S9, "62,154  "  10,^1 

And  this  income  can  be  raised  considerably  as  soon  as  the  domestic  increase 
o'    '«e  stock  shallliave  reached  its  height. 

"The  normal  price  of  the  rams  for  sale,  according  to  their  improved  race, 
is  of  these  three  classes,  viz.  of  20, 40  and  100  fl.  conv.  money.f  Ewes  for 
breedii^g  are  sold  at  10  and  12  fl.  conv.  money. 

The  entire  stock  of  the  sheep  of  the  manor,  m  September,  1840,  consisted 
in  all  of  10,930  head ;  viz.  995  rams,  3,303  wethers,  and  6,632  ewes.  From 
AeSe  {NTOportions  it  may  be  inferred,  that  for  the  present  bioth  th^  increasing 

*A  ioria  in  VteBDa  cuireocj  ii  equal  to  90  cti.    fA  iloriii,^eoQT.  mooej,  if  equal  toSOels 
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of  the  stock  on  hand,  and  the  raising  of  breeding  animals  /or  sale,  must,  be 
in  oontemplation  at  Alcsfith,  otherwise  the  number  of  ewes  wotdd'be'  ia 
gveat  disproportion  to  that  of  die  wethers 
There  were,  at  the  time  aforesaid, 

In  ihe  Aon  district, 1542  wethers. 

"     "       "         " 28T6ewe4 

In  the  Marientbal  ram  stall, 447  rams  for  Me 

On  the  Hatvan  Ptirzta, 518  rams  for  coupling. 

"     '•        **  ** l^OBewes. 

In  the  Clobo  CMlm  sbeep-fold, 2387    "^ 

InBinyarolgy  ^<       €69    << 

"  "  "       ^ ireiwet^ers. 

In  the  ongbal  stock  at  A^tvan,  the  strictest  attention  iapsttd  to  the  ptiaty 
,  oit^  race,, apd  the  ^atj^ing  of  thefSiist^^im  of  breeding!  ia.  ae^ttmd  ibf  lan 
fUtixgaXe  a»i  i^l^^ifii^^n  o£  4»e.  ^bf^ep  and^wool^ixbifih  is  made  csvecj  year 
by  ih^  nvimger  ofthe  j^at^te  Iuv»9elf.   .  Accpiding  to  the  iaaue  of  this  vm 
l^aterinl  pcqpAiatoiy  nrofoefsding,  it  is  customary  to  retain  cmly  tho^.  which 
are  qaosipi^^Cfect,  and  which,  by  all  their  qualjUei,  wanant  a  continually 
ia^praring  lai^e-,^  jirhile  inq^ect  ones,  or  sych  as  are  of  ipfarior  bre^d,  4re 
remoTed«     The  genealogical  tables,  being  of  equal  importance  t#  the 
rational  wool  grower  and  purchatoridf. sheep,  are  kqit  wtth  the  itricte^t  and. 
moat  reliable  accuracy*     On.  making  the  estimate  imd  elasaiiicati<^,  the 
suitable  rams  are  allotted  to  the  ewes,  respect  being  had'  tb  their  mmiial 
capacitiee;  the  matching  is  done  by  hand,  three  rains  b         ' 
one  hundred  ewes.     Neither  a  nim  nor  a  ewe  is  used' ib 
the  completion  of  two  and  a  Half  yeans ;.  in  the  first  cou^li 
narily  exceeded  that  age,  for  the  yeaning  regularly' occurt 
January,  and  consequently  the  coupling  does  not  eonihie] 
August.     The  sheep  ready  for  coupling  are  fbund  'amoW{ 
wcff  known  manner,  by  the  rams  used  for  the  jpiirpbs 
together  with  the  rams  intended  for  them,  in  soirie  sepiir 
sure.     Ewes  which  after  the  first,  ^tilT  continue  eager '15 
thus  sl^ow  that  they  have  not  as  yet  become  pregnant,  ar 
after  again  coupled  with  the  ram. 

Three  things,  therefore,  are  observed  ii 
ling,  which  cannot  be  recommended  too 
growers,     in  the  firat^Iace,  the  matching 
templnted  improvement  of  the  stock  is  et 

rams  from  uselessly  \ 

e  coupling. "  In  the  xit 

s,  and  they  are  n6t  a 

is  chiefly  to  these  ra 

>rou8  ffrowth  and  the 

)f  S^^53  ewes  coupled 

It. ;  the  lambs  bom  ir 
1,446  were  rams,  1,565  ewes,  and  among  them  lOff 

1  is  the  best  evidence  of  the  great  vigor  and  vitality  of 
the  animals. 

Tte  foundation  for  this  vigor  is  laid,  in  the  flocks  of  Alcfuth  very  ^arly, 
since  both  pregnant  ewes  and  lambs  are  treated  there  tliroughout,  \vith  the 
utmost  care  and  attention,     l^'odder  continually,  good  an^  sufljcient,  clean 
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«.  ^itfi^$^9BfMi9¥i^^  W>^lBight^  3(air):iidfi|^e4.^«i>seiWKHM  of  the  year-^tin 

one  word,  erery  thing  which  a  prad^<^tip%  H^:^  rai#iog;  of  eheep  is^able 

to  give,  is  here  united  to  satisfy  and  fo^t§c»bath  Ui^  pr^^nt  ewes^  dad  their 

young  ones.     All  the  attendants,  down  to  the  lowest  servant  aie  informed^ 

to  the  greateel  injiuit^nesa  of  tlie  measures  to  i)e  oboervod  m  discontinuing 

the  yeaning^.    They  are  as  follows :  .       - 

/  A[s.4ooii  as  the  ewe  has  become  attached  tOiliieriimibiand  begtm  to  suckle 

.  U|  hoih  are  taken-  from  the  pen  and  removed  to  the  lepartoaietit*  caHed  the 

nursery,  wher^  the  ewe^  and.  lambs  continue  together,  in  order  that  the  latter 

may  obtain  the  mother's  milk  at  any  time  and  almost  witFtoiit  interruption. 

The  number  of  nursery- sections  is  augmented^  if  requirody  by  the  Increase 

of  lambs ;  and  there  s^re  no  other  lambs  taken  in  with  this  mother  than  such 

as  differ  at  least  three  days  from  one  another.     In  this  way  the  servant  is- 

<  better  enabled  to  walch  the  tehdet  larabd,  and  diey  can  more  easily  find 

.  tl]^  mother  and  be  near  her.     After  liavin^  reached  the  age  of  from  twelve- 

..49  firavteen  di^s,  the  latnbe  are  8e{>arated  twice  everyday  from  fhe  etr^es  and 

/  fMit  in  a  separate  depattnient>  called  lamb  section  Ho.  1,  where  they  are 

4)Ared  alternately  fine  hay  or^^clover.     This  periodical  separft^on   of  ^e 

,  lamb  from  the  efwev,  and 'providing  of  a- proper  fodder,  has  great,  effeet  i?p<^n 

\  il^e-  protperous  growth  of  the  lamlw.    Their  organs  of  digeBttem  become:  pre- 

/pc^ed  Aff  the  fiM)d,;wfakh  subsequently  cb^y^haflre  to  feed  upon  exbkiBively ; 

i   ihey  are .  likefwise  preieived  from 'the  habit  of  eating  wmd^  and  at  the  same 

'...liipe  the  ewee  are  spared^  as  it  highly  desimbie)  since  the  mother's  mittsnal- 

ment)  M  the  most  costly  that  can  t^  given 
<,  3SS  Weakened  and  we  'better  Rubied  to 

i  sepamlion  of  the  Iambs  from  iht  ewes 

befoie  the  taking  in  of  the  first  fodder, 

r  )s,  until  half  an  hour  after  the  waieri^g ; 

tiil'e  the  ewes  receive  their  pptato  fodder 

[.,  when  the  ewes  receive  .their  dinner. 

I  (ucking  lambs  iieturn  to  the  ewes  to  re- 

der  of  the  following  morning. 
I  ^e  of  four  weeks,  the  sucking  lambs  pajss 

re  the  lambs  are  separated  from  the  ewes 

they  are  permitted  to  be  together  with 

)r  one  hour  after  the  early  watering,  and 

13  o'clock  at  noon,  after  the  potato  and  ' 

5,  after  Ihe  ewes  Jiave  had  their  supper, 

next  day.     In  this  section,  Uie  lanib^  re« 

day,  well  riddled  oats,  from  four  to  six 

;  hundred  head ;  and  besides  alternately 

customary  to  put  in  the  manger  twice  - 
for  tlie  lambs  of  this  section,  viz :  every 
ne  hundred  head.  In  order,  however,  to 
le  salt  is  given  to  the  lambs  immediately 
nbs  of  delicate  health,  or  backward  m 
'  at  longer  in  the  first  section,  or  they  are 

Weak  ewes,  where  a  better  superinteti- 

bestowed  upon  them. 

When  eight  weeks  old,  the  lambs  pass  into  the  third  lamb  section,  and 

henceforward  they  awe  admitted  to  their  mother  but  twice  a  day,  for  one 

hour. each  time,  vi'z:!  in  the  morning  after  the  potato-fodder,  and  again  aftei 

the  watering  in  the  afternoon'  before  their  supper,  anjl  lliis  latter  (if  the 
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WMUber  be  good)  Id  cbe  open  yard,  except  for  those  which  are  too  weak ; 
at  night  however,  they  we  eepamted  from  their  mothers.  In  this  section 
the  Iambs  receive  three  times  a  day  a  laiger  portion  of  oats,  via^:  nine  half 
meCxen  per  one  hundred  heed,  afterwards  in  the  morning  fine  hay,  at  noon 
clover,  and  in  the  evening  oats  and  vetches,  mixed  together.  It  is  cus- 
tomary to  supply  them  with  a  little  water  after  the  first  fodder  and  again 
after  the  mecu  at  noon,  in  order  to  accustorn  them  by  -decrees  to  the  water. 

In  the  tenth  week  tlie  lambs  are  suffnod  to  be  with  theiv  mothers  only 
once  every  day,  viz :  after  the  taxty  watering  in  the  morning ;  on  the  other 
hand,  thdr  quanttmi  of  fodder  is  increased  in  proportion,  and  they  now 
receive  in  the  morning  at  six  o'clock,  one-fourth  of  a  pound  of  fine  meadow 
hay ;  'at  nine  o'clock  they  are  introduced  to  the  ewes  for  suckling;  at  ten 
o'clock  the  lambs  receive  one  and  a  half  metzeu  of  fresh  and  coarse  barley 
meal  per  one  hundred  4iead,  mixed  with  one  and  a  half  metzen  of  oats ; 
then  one-fourth  pound  of  clover  hay  per  head,  and  finally  some  water  in  the 
manger.  At  two  o'clock  they  receive  agam'the  same  quantity  of  barley  meai 
and  oats  as  in  the  forenoon^  and  afterwards  four  pounds  m  hay;  at  three 
o'ckKk  they  have  watering,  which,  if  the  weather  be  fine,  is  done  at  the  waU. 
Finally,  in  the  evening  they  receive  one-fourth  of  a  pound  of  oals  and 
vetches  mixed  together. 

At  the  age  of  twelve  weeks,  the  lambs,  if  they  are  vigorous  and  develc^Md 
according  to  their  age,  are  weaned,  while  those  that  are  yet  tod  wc«k,  le- 
main  wim  the  ewes  till  the  age  of  from  fourteen  to  fifteen  weeks.  The 
weanlings  are  fed,  as  follows:  in  the  morning  at  six  o'clock  they  receive 
half  of  a  pound  of  fine  hay ;  at  eight  watering  in  the  stall ;  at  ten  o'clock,  on6 
and  a  hw  metSEen  of  barley  meal^together  with  one  and  a  half  metzen  of 
oals  to  one  hundred  head,  and  afterwards  one-foorth  of  a  pound  of  dover ; 
at  two  o'clock,  P.  M.,  again  oats  and  barley  and  afterwaros  one-fourth  of  a 

Eund  of  hay;  at  four  o'clock  watering  at  the  well,  but  in  addition,  the 
nbs  are.oflered  water  in  the  stidl  also ;  at  six  in  the  evening  half  of  a  pound 
of  oats  anid  vetches  once  a  week,  towards  evening  and  before  the  last  fodder,, 
the  weanling  are  furnished  with  sail  to  lick,  one  pound  to  one  hundred  head. 

The  goldmg  of  the  ram  lamb,  as  also  the  shortenii^  of  the  tail,  is  done  in  . 
the  eiffhth  week,  if  the  weather  pehnits.    In  the  case  of  ram  iambs  the  (ail  is 
loppea  oflT  to  six  inches,  in  that  of  tlie  ewe  lambs  to  three  inches  from  the 
root  of  the  tail.  >. 

.The  arrangement  of  the  sheep  fold  k  worthy  of  special  attention,  which 
allows  the  watering,  salt-licking,  and  the  straw  to  be  administered  in  the 
open  ahr  in  every  weather  and  season  of  the  year,  with  the  exception  only 
or  stormy  winter  days.  In  every  sheep  fold  tliere  is  a  shelter  house,  without 
aide  walls  and  resting  upon  wooden  pillars,  of  a  proportional  length  and 
about  nine  feet  in  width.  Here  the  sheep  find  shelter  from  the  oppressive* 
heat,  as  well  as  from  snow  and  rain. 

In  order  that  the  gerteral  superintendence  of  the  sheep,  as  also  the- 
feeding  may  be  attended  to  with  the  reouisite  uniformity,  die  flocks  are 
divided  according  to  age  and  gender,  in  herds  g(  coupling  rams,  rams  for 
sale,  young  rams,  old  pregnant  and  young  ewes,  old  and  young  wethers, 
early  and  late  lambs.  From  the  number  of  shepherds  employed  to  superin- 
tend the  sheep,  may  be  inferred  how  ^eat  care  must  be  bestowed  upon 
them.  In  the  original  stock  of  Hatvan  ttiere  are  twelve  shepherds  to  1,826 
head;  in  the  Acsa  .district  seventeen  to  3,117  head;  in  Gobo  Gira,  twelve 
io  2^3&T  head,  &c. ;  hence  there  are  to  one  servant  in  Hatvan  150  head,  in 
Acsa  830,  in  Gobo  Gira  200,  &c. 
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Owiiiff  U)  tfak  attentive  and  exemplanr  management  of  the  iedu^  they  are 
constancy  ih  a  flourishing  state  of  healtn,  and  during  the  last  ten  yeam  the 
m<mali(y,  by  an  average^  amomtfed  to  no  more  than  six  per  cent ;.  wMch,  it 
must  be  admitted)  is  a  resalt  scarcely  any  wh^e  else  Alteined  in  Hungary, 
\i  here  the  Inortality  sometimes  averages  twemy  per  cent,  eqpecicdiy  in  flocks 
that  pasture  upon  the  lowlands. 

Among  tiie  numerous  objects  of  interest  to  those  who  come  from  abroad 
to  Be6  AlccAth,  'the  arrangements  for  washing  the  sheep^  and  the  house  for 
shearing,  certainly  do  not  mnk  as  last  in  importance. 

The  establishment  for  the  washing  of  the  sheep  is  built  on  a  very  ingenious 
plan/and  the  execution  of  the  establishment  will  befimndto  ooivespend 
throughout  to  its  purpose  and  design. 

IV.' — On  the  Improved  Merino  Sheep y  with  BlustroHons. 

Plate  JI.,  Fig.  19,  is  .a  merino  buck,  from  the  flocks  of  Von  Thaer/  at 
Moegielin*  I  Visited  his  farm  and  examined  the  flock,  this  buck  at  once 
^attra^ed  my  attietttion  from  his  fine  form,  heavy  folded  skin,  &c.  I  learned 
from  the  ^epherd^  who  tended  the  ram  flockj  that  this  was  the  best  budr 
of  the  whole  herd.  With  the  permission  of  Von  Thaer,  I  made  an  accu- 
rate  cbrawiii^  of  this  ram,  as  seen  in  Fi^.  19,  in  a  side  view,  and  in  Fig.  20, 
asseen  fvom^briiind.  I  took  ^reat  pams  to  put  down  every  fold  as  they 
appeared  on  him.  It  was  in  the  beginniii)^  of  the  month  of  Atigust,  when 
the  fleeee  was  yet  short  and  the  folds  could  all  be  seen. 

Twenty  yearn  ago,  bucks  with  a  smooth  tight  dcin,  which  had  extre*nely 
fine  wool,  were- considered  the  best;  but  their  fleeces  were  light  in  weight, 
and  had  a  tendency  to  run  into  twist.  The  Oerman  merino  wool  grower, 
had  to  come  back  to  the  original  form  of  rams,  with  a  loose  skin,  many 
folds  and  heavy  fleecy,  and  since  then  they  have  succeeded  in  uniting,  *with 
a  great  quantity  of  wool,  a  high  degree  of  fineness.  This  kind  of  heavy 
folded  animals,  rams  and  ewes,  are  now  considered  the  best  for  breeding 
and  wool  bearing. 

Fig.  21,  represents  an  ewe,  the  mother  of  the  buck  shown  in  Figs.  19 
and  20.     Fig.  22,  an  Infantado  buck. 

According  to  Petri,  who  travelled  in  Spain,  with  the  view  of  collecting 
information  upon  merino  wool  culture,  the  Spanish  consider  merino  sheep, 
with  folds,  as  a  sign  of  an  improved  and  thorough  breed.  More  or  less 
folds  upon  an  animal  give  proof  of  the  greater  or  less  quantity  of  wool;  but 
these  folds  must  be  covered  with  as  fine  and  rood  a  wool  ^as  it  is  on  the 
adjacent  parts  of  the  body,  ITiere  is  a  great  difference  in  the  quantity  of 
wool  which  a  sheep  yields,  as  seen  in  Figs.  19  and  22,  and  such  as  nave 
few  or  no  folds,  what  the  shepherd  calls  a  tight  skinned  sheep.  The 
Spaniards  kill  all  those  lambs  which  are  born  with  few  folds  and  fine  short 
hair,  or  almost  naked,  because  experience  has  taught  them  that  the  off-  ■ 
spring  of  such  animals  bear  a  fine  wool,  but  produce  by  degrees,  animals 
Viih  flabby  )ight  fleeces  which  gradually  lose  the  fohls,  and  become  thinner 
and  thinner  in  the  fleece  and  are  consequently  less  advantageous  to  the  wool  . 
grower  than  tiiose  sheep  which  are  produced  from  lambs  with  plenty  of 
folds  and  a  thick  cover  of  fine  soil  hair. 

When  we  examine  such  a  sheep,  after  the  fleece  has  its  full  growth,  the 
wool  must  be  on  all  parts  of  the  body  even  in  .fineness,  the  folds  must  be 

.  •Son  of  tlie  celebrated  Albert  Vob  Ttiier. 
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OOVejM  wUh  9m  fine  a  wool  as  on  the  shoulders  and  sides;  a  sheep  with  such 
a  fleece,  may  be  ooflsklered  as  a  sign  of  high  blood.  The  Iambs  of  the  elec- 
toral flocks  of  Saxoojr,  have  been  of  that  smooth  kind  just  mentioned,  and 
produced  the  el&ctpral  wool,  which  was  found  to  be  sunilar  to  that  grown 
IB.  Spain,  from  tb^  fnermos  ettamUSj  which  is  but  a  small  quanti^,  when 
<y>mpared  with  the  dips  from  the  transhuanarUet,  th«  flocks  of  whicn  gene- 
laUy  bear  heavy  fleeces. 

The  common  coiflitry  sheep,  on  the^continent  of  Europe,  hare  no  folds, 
»i»d  they  get  them  only,  when  they  are  crossed  with  full  bleoded  fuedno 
Iv^ka,  whereby  the  fleece  becomes  thicker  and  cbser. 

On^  to  the  merino  breed  bebngs  the  close  and  thick  set  fleece,  which, ' 
IB  respect  to  their  s^e,  produces  the  greatest  quanti^  of  wool.  Xbe  folds 
ase  aot  a  necessary  condition  otjineness^  but  of  quantify,  and  are  neculiar  to 
tiie  Spanish  full  blooded  merinos.  Almost  all  superior  merinos  have  folds 
VfiOB.  the  rihs,  where  the  finest  wool  grows,  and  the  wool  of  these  animals 
is  of  such  an  uniform  character  that  ue  folds  are  only  discernible  after  the 
apaoud  is  shorn. 

.Petri  observed,  that  the  lambs  which  bring  into  the  world  fine  soft  hair  - 
sucid  a  ^eat  number  of  folds,  and  whose  tails  are,  in  appearance,  shortened 
bjr  the  large  folds  around  them,  bear  the  indication  of  great  softness  and  [ 
quantity  of  wool. 

According  to  Petri,  the  sheep  in  the  various  stages  of  crossing,  can  be 
divided^nto  four  epochs,  viz : 
,.  1st.  The  original  country,  sheep. 
2d.  The  improved  bre^. 

3d.  The  improved  half  blood,  and,  '. 

4th.  The  original  merino,  or  perfect  blood. 

The  common  country  sheep  have,  natufally,  an  irregular  fleece,  consisting  . 
of  coarse  hair  and  pardy  of  coarse  wool,  which  is  not  unfrequently  of  a  very   . 
unequal  thickness,  rough  in  appearance  and  to  the  touch.     The  points  of 
such  a  wool,  stand  separate,  disunited  and  unconnected  with  other  hair;  the 
hair  is  straight  and  uncurled.     Such  sheep  grow  upon  a  square  inch,  5000 . 
to  5500  wool  hairs.     The  lambs  brinff  into  the  world  a  long,  stiff,  waved 
hrair,  and  few  or  no  folds;  sometimes  uiese  lambs  are  covered  with  hair  and 
wool  misced. 

bnproved  breeds  so  called,  when  the  buck  is  from  original  Spanish  blood,  , 
aftd  the  ewe  is  a  common  country  sheep.  The  offspring  approach,  gradn-  ' 
^y>  ^y  ^  continued  care^  crossing,  to  the  merino.  In  thcf  first,  second, 
third  and  fourth  generation,  the  skin  becomes  more  vigorous,  and  developes 
npLore  power  to  the  formation  of  the  wool  staple,  which  obtains,  by  a  con- 
tinued skilful  breeding,  a  more  regular  form  and  permanent  character.  The 
lambs  possess  more  or  less  folds,  especially  when  the  sire  had  a  dense  fleece. 
In  this  period  the  fleece  consists  of  twenW-five  per  cent*  prima^  50  per 
cent,  secunda  and  25  per  cent,  tertia  wool.  The  nature  of  the  wool  is  still 
coarse,  the  wool  hairs  yet  very  unequal,  sometimes  harsh,  then  again  soft, 
coarser  or  finer,  shorter  or  longer,  and  not  seldom  mixed  with  stichel  {hrisily) 
or  dog%  hair,  especially  on  the  belly  and  thighs,  and  the  wool  runs  esfsiJj 
into  felt  The  lambs  are  covered  with  a  wool,  muced  with  thick  hair,  which, 
on  the  neck,  de\ylaps,  and  thighs,  is  of  a  ooarse  nature. 

*  The  Germmn  wool  growers  assort  the  olips  of  merino  wool  in— miper  super;  I.  su^er 
«1ecta;  n.  super  ^eetit;  I.  electa;  II.  eleota;  I.  prima;  II.  prima;  secunda;  tertia;  ({uar|a; 
qusDta;  sexta. 
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In  the  tMrd  and  fourth  ^neraiion  there  are  about  18,000  wool  hainr 
upon  a  square  inch.  The  folds  then  are  increasing;  those  on  thesdewlaps, 
bear  a  coarse  quinta  or  sexta  wool,  but  those  on  the  other  parts  of  the  boidy 
a  better  wool.  The  whole  fleece  be^ns  to  have  a  regular  wool  formation  ; 
the  curves  of  each  hair  becomes  uniform,  but  have  not  yet  arrived  to  thaft 
general  umformitv  as  to  form  strands  of  a  more  uniform  nature,  the  dtm 
and  stichelj  (brtstly)  hairs,  become  less,  and  the  wool  partakes  more  of  the 
merino  character  in  proportion  as  all  other  cjualities  are  improving.  ^ 

In  die  tenth  generation  of  improved  breeding,  the-fine  wool  predominates, 
a  fleece  yidds  60  to  70  per  cent,  primaj  20  to  25  per  cent  secunday  and  10- 
to  15  per  cent  tertia  w6ol.  The  fleece  continues  whitish  on  the  back  and 
extremitieSL  which  is  yet  an  indication  of  coarse  wod;  but  the  other  parta 
hive  already  a  greyish  color,  or  what  the  shepherd  calls  the --noMe  ctfhr^ 
which  mdicates  the  presence  of  a  gjreater  quantity  of  yolk.  At  this  period, 
the  wool  sepSuates  upon  the  back,  in  regular  lines  or  hair  furrows  and  does 
not  form  itself  into  small  wool  tufts  or  staples. 

Tufts,  composed  of  hair  of  various  dimensions  and  curves,  last  yet  fi^ 
several  generations.  The  animal  improved  so  far,  has  chan|;ed  its  form 
and  is  seen  to  be  improved  through  a  short,  round  head,  with  a  strong 
aprowth  of  wool  upon  it,  has  -shorter  legs  and  the  ear  diminishes  also  in  size. 
In  Ae  face  yet  appear  stiqhel,  (bristly)  hair,  and  it  is  covered  with  coaiM 
wool  of  white  color. 

The  fleece  of  the  lambs  consists  of  hair,  coarse  hair,  and  half  wooL 
There  jsometimes  appear  smooth  woolled  lambs,  without  hair,  and  sometimes 
lambs  with  spots,  and  sometimes  entire^  black  ones.  The  lambs  Bom  ui 
this  epoch  have  an  increase  of.  folds,  which  are  still  covered  with  a  wool  of  - 
coarser  nature  than  the  rest,  generally  a  quarta  wool;  on  the  thighs  and 
feet  the  dogs  and  stichel,  or  bristly  hsHr,  become  less. 

The  improved  half  bloody  whTcu  is  obtained  through  a  continued  refi^ular 
crossing  with  full  blood  rams,  has  already  a  regular  fleece;  \he  flocks  of 
improved  half  blood  have  a  great  similarity  in  form  and  size  of  body;  the 
feiUty  formation  of  the  wool,  also  the  irregular  high  ourves  of  the  wool  hair, 
becoming  less  in  number.  The  wool  hairs  ought,  in  this  epoch,  to  have 
the  quality  of  developing  themselves  in  round  small  tufts,  me  long  wool 
seams  upon  the  back  disappear  and  are  closed  up;  the  wool  hair  is  less 
exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  sun  and  rain.  The  noble  qualities  of  the 
woel  become  more  concentrated  and  approach  perfection.  The  yolk  which 
was  scarcely  perceptible  in  the  beginning  of  the  improvement,  takes  now 
the  peculiar  oily  and  resinous  character  of  the  merinos. 

In  the  twentieth  generation^  the  fleece,  by  regular  crossing  and  carefid 
management,  takes  twenty  per  cent,  elecia  III?,  fifty  per  cent,  prima^  twenty 

Eer  cent,  secunday  and  ten  per  cent,  tertia  wool.  There  will  yet,  sometimes  ' 
e  a  stichely  or  bristle,  and  doffs  hairy  to  be  found.  The  head  and  legs  are 
covered  with  a  fine  wool  and  the  ears  have  lost  the  ori^al  size  of  the 
country  sheep  altogether.  In  this  period,  27,000  wool  hairs  ctow  upon  a 
square  inch.  There  appear  few  spotted  lambs,  and  fewer,  with  lonff,  coarse, 
straight  hairs  upon  the  thigh  and  neck.  The  lambs  are  bom  wrtlf  many 
folds  and  a  kind  of  downy  hair,. among  which  the  wool  predominates;  in 
a  few  days  they  lose  these  downy  hair^,  which  are  replaced  by  a  dense 
growth  of  wool,  that  distinguishes  itself  by  its  fineness  and  softness* 

Petri  made  the  following  observations  on  these  downy  hairs:  • 
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_.    {a)  They  arc  often  five  or  six  times  thicker  than  the  wool  grown  upon 
the  same  animal.  '  <  *  :  ^ 

(b)  In  sheep  with  much  curled  woo!,  they  are  mofe  or  less  ctiried. 
{d}  There  appear  lambs  with  long,  coarse  hair  and  vrooh  where  a  tuft  of 

' .  these  coarse  hairs  is  pulled  out  from  the  fleece,  the  hair  yields  and  Ihc  wool 
remains.   .  ^  ,         • . 

'  _  (d)  this  hair,  ^hich  is  very  thin,  shiny,  never  changes  into  wool^  but 
dies,  gradually,  from  the  pomts  downwards,  in  the  degree  in  which  the 

.  roots  of  the  wool  hah-  enlarge  anc^  ultimately  dislodge  Uiose  of  flris  hair. 
(e)  The  faster  tfic  thin,  dbwily  hairs  disappear,  the  finer  the  fleece  be- 
'comes.  Lambs  which  are  borri  without  that  down,  yield  generally,  a  fleece 
with  finer  wool,  which  is  not  much  curled,  but  of  no  great  weight;  upon 
Uie  folds  grow  a  better  wool  and  the  $ha!p  hairs  lose  Uieini^dves  cirtircly; 
but  Ae  wool  upon  these  folds  in  this  epoch,  is  always  three  or  four  degree 
Coarser  than  the  rest. 

The  arigmaly  or  the  perfection  of  all  parts  of  the  animU,  haw  goae 
through  all  the  grades  of  improvement.     The  fleece  in  thi*  c|K)cb,  is  sepo- 

'  rated  upon  the  skin,  irf  small  xirool  divisions,  which  consfert  of '6000  or  8000 
K^dol  hairs,  and  which  are,  froto  ropt  t6  top,  regularly  curved,  equlJ,  fine, 
connected,  and  at  tiie  topj  ehdmg  In  an  even  staple.  The  yolk  is  etear, 
oily  and  gites  the  woo!  a  flossy,  shiny  appearance.  These  wool  divi^feAs 
are  about  as  large  as  one-sixteenth  of  a  square  mch.  *   •'» 

"      The  fleece  of- an  orrghial^  contaSns  upon  a  square  inch,  40  to  4S,d00 
'wool  hairs.  -        .     * 

.   ^r.  Jeppe  remarks^  in  his  report  on  wool,  at  the  meeting  of  OfeftnAn 
agriculturists,  at  Mnriich,  Bavaria,  heW  in  tiie  year  1844,  p.  «10,  tfciatupon 

:  n  heavy  fleeced  animal  he  counted,  on  one-sixteenth  of  a  square  iftoh,  Mlg, 
arid  upon  a  thin,  flabby  fleeced  animal,  1016  wool  hairs ;  the  wok  ^was 

'  nearly  equally  fine  itt'both  fleeces.  :'"   ^ 

r  *  • 

v.— On  the  formation  and  growth  of  Wo^l^  wUh  Bighioon  Btmtrmtwks. 

"    PlaU  L  ^   ^ 

On  (he  formation  and  growth  of  ioooly  especiaUy  <f  merino  wool\  as 
well  as  respecting  the  considerations  which  are  to  be  regarded  in  ffie  breeding 
of,  Sfteqi.— The  wool  of  sheep  does  riot  grow,  as  does  Siehair  ^^ther  beasts, 
'  hi  a  manner  that  eVeiy  individual  hair  takes  its  .own  direction,  4)ut  its  rn^Hy 
threads  t>f  wool  unite  always  into  one  little  tuft,  and  each  of  these  again, 
stands  in  such  connection  with  the  rest  as  may  allow  ^very  wool*  pelt* 
'^every  fleece,}  as  a  whole  to- appear  like  a  web.  The  single  tufts  we  call 
the  staple.     Pig.  1.  Plate  I. 

ThRfanTKOi&nqf  the  staple  may  easily  be  discerned  in  the  snrfece  of  the 
fleece,  which  contains  on  it  web  formed  furrows,  woolly  seams,  but  will  be 
more  noticeable  if  one  lays  the  same  out  together,  in  anr  particular  place. 
if  we  examine  the  staple  more  closely,  we  may  discern  m  it  (he  so  called 
Btratndiy  (still  smaller  bunches)  in  which  many  threads  of  wool  are  closely 
connect^ad.  Stmncls  of  diflerent  forms,  different  fineness,  or  of  jan  irregular 
^url,  transfer  these  peculiarities  to  the  staple,  whereby^  yet  further  (he  ex- 
terior of  the  whole  fleece  is  affected.     W©  may,  witfi  tolerable  certainty, 


as  it  it 
•tate. 


Sti;JctlT  speaking,  there  is  a  distinction  between  ptli  and  Jletce.    Wool  is  called  pdi  so  long 
t  it  sUU  on  t^e  bodj  of  Uie  animal,  and/ceee  when  shorn,  but  still  remaining  in  iCs  aakiral 
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frdm  thisTorm,  and  from  the  state  of  the  staole  draw  a  conclusion  as  to  the 
condition  of  the  threads  of  wool,  and  correctly  assume  that  the  wooL  which 
has  a  good  structure  of  staple,  must  also  possess  the  bther  good  {>rop^rtie8 
which  reader  it  a  v^uahle  article.  But  the  inverse  of  this  does  not  hold, 
because  the  condttion  of  the  sheep,  dust  and  smut,  rtioist  and^ musty  fodder, 

Uie  fleece,  &c.,  may  give  to  the  staple  a 
Ling'the  goodness  of  the  wool,  or  being  jjn-  . 
if  the  apimal. ,  . 

rwise,  in  the  staple,  much  shortcur  than  it 
»cause  by  Hs  curl  it  is  very  much  cbntratcted. 
;asie,  as  the  smaller  and  more  rf^gukr.  ire 
s  of  wooj/the  more  it  allows  its^  to'Jbe 
gth  of  the  staple^indeed,  to  douUe  the  im- 
Such  we  call  wool  with  short  cantracUi,  4e- 
s  itself  to  be  stretched  to  half  its  length,  or 
i  stofle. 

h  a  cylindrical  shape  where  it  is  well  formfd, 

linated  (bluntj)  on  the  upper  end,  (See  ^ig** 

;ented  in  Fig.  17.*    A  too  large  and  b^;^ 

urface  of  tl^^eece  a  thick  ck«ene6S,,le^ 

e  wool  is  harsh,  yet  the  staple  often.apj^^an 

volgreater  fsircumfere^ce,  that  is,  mace  e^aensiye,  than  it  really  is,  whde  a 

stronger  and  larger  staple  in  extent  is  frequently  composed  of  a  greater  nu^m- 

bc^  of  snail  ones.  .         ^ 

If  the  stuple  oomcs  out  strildfnriy  pointed,;  so  that  it^ends  with  a  ha^ 
poiet^  tfiis  sbpws  Uiat  many  hairs  do  not  reach  to  the  top,  either  becausefthey 
are  nhort^,  or  because  the^  have  an  irregular,  growth,  and,  on  thia  accoimt, 
th^  single  strands  do  not  lie  continually  near  to  each  other.  See  Fig.  3.  Such' 
uneven  grown  wool  is  called  un/rue,  not  clear,  and  causes  many  difficulties  in 
t)ie  Hianuftcture,  h^iice  we  consider  this  peculiarity  as  among  ^e  principal 
defects  of  wool.  A  clear j  true  woo);  which  is  valued  sJ)ove  all,  on  the 
contrary,  is  that  in  which  the  strands  of  the  staples  lie  parallel  to  each  other, 
because  the  single  threads  are  of  equal  Oneness,  and  their  curves  of^qual 
suse  iind  ^rm. 

If:  tbepbinjtJB  of  the  staple  stand  out  very  far,  we  say  that  the  wool>  is 
foid^d.     If,  besides^  they  are  underneath  pretty  strong,  and  many  stick  -out 
fiiTj  then  the  surface  of  th6  fleece  ha^  a  stiff,  appearance  like  a  reed,  which  is 
'  iikevfise  a  fault.     See  Fig.  4. 

If,  on  tl^  coalirary,  the  staple  is  thicker  and  stroller  above  than  below^ 
then,  too,  the  single  fibres  are  coarser  above  than  bdow,  and  thus  it  is  mot 
fitted  for  an  eten  ytam.  See  Fig,  5.t  Shefep  with  such  staples  appear,'on  * 
the  first  View  very  rich  in  wool,hut,  on  closer  examination,  by  no  mefins  - 
show  themselves  to  be  such.  We  must  not  confound  with  these,  stap}e8 
otherwise  well  formed,  which  (as  frequently  happens)  have  become  stronger, 
rougher  and  harisher  on  the  upper  surface,  on  account  of  dust,  smut^  rain, 
&c.  This  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  an  intrinsic  fault,  but  only  as:  an  outward 
disadvantiageous  disfiffui*ation,  the  causes  of  which  may  be  avi^ed;  and, 
so  far  as  pd^iblei,  oiught  always  to  be  so. 

•  Fig.  18  rept^sents  &  staple  of  true  well  stapled  wool,  in  a  washed  *tate.  r 

t  If  we  aasome  that  the  rougher  points  of  the  wool  hairs,  in  ntatiufactureS,  lay  firein^ft^ir  on 

the  upper  surface  of  the  fabric,  thus  is  lost,  an  equal  lustre  (reflection  of  the  light)  «d  wttcti 

•djpecmllj  depends  the  beanJiiUl  appeigraac^  of  tb«  WM* 
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-  Tbe  eurlihg  of  the  upper  end  of  the  staple,  by  wkkk  small  knobs  arise,  is^ 
ako'  a  defect,  because  ^en  the  particular  woolly  fibres  ar^  not  pf  equal 
lenj^.and  fineness.     Fig.  6. 

Thestaple  must,  furthec,  stand  upright.     The  opposite  to  this  cas^  indi* 

cates  flabbiness.     It  is  only  when  Teiy  fine  wool  is  at  the  same  ^e  some* 

-what  long  and  soft  that  the  staple  can  maintain  any  erectnes^,  but  even  thea 

ft  must  not  be  wllolly  flabby^  for  tins  would  bo,  at  the  same  time,  a  proof  o£ 

'Ibe  pootness  of  wool  and  its  want  of  compactness,  wbicb>  indeed,  are  not 

-  rarehr  to  be  found  in  sheep  of  such  wool.* 

Wfaefi  the  wool  is  curled  more  on 'One  place^than  on  another,  ahd  manv 
staplesalso  stand  upright,  while  some  are  blunt,  and  others  again  pointbd^ 
this  is  then  a  marie  of  the  greatest  unevenness  of  the  wool,  .and  the  surf^ice 
of  the  fleece  maintains  a  bushy  appearance;  but,  if  it  i$  found  only  some- 
what uneven,  (as  it  were  wavy,)  in  otherwise  even  growth  and  tolerabte  CQm* 
pactnesf  of  the  fleece^  and  also,  without  showing  defective  points,  this  is  not 
to  be  consider^  a  fault.  It  sometime  happens,  with  ^ep  of  very  fine,, 
but  somewhat  long  and  soft  wool,  when  the  same  are  poorly  fed. 

It  is  defective,*  when  the  wool  on  the  back  of  the  sheep  parts  and  hangs^ 
'  down  loose  on  the.  sides.  '  It  then  not  only  wants  the  necessary  connection^ 
and  also  many  other, good  qualities,  but  it  is  also  often  wa^ed  out  by  raia 
on  the  bapk,  and  thus  becomes  rough,  harsh  and  coarse  pointed.  GeneraP;^^ 
a  fleece  shoidd  not  open  itself,  but  present  itself  more. closed;  the.  former  ift^ 
always.a  sign  of  a  thin  state  of  the  wool.  If  the  staples  are,  also,  at'  the 
same  time,  loose,  and  drooping,  such  fleeces  are  called  flabby  or  tAa^«- 
They  have  especially  the  defect,  that  outward  influtenees  operate  more  c^sad- 
vantageously  on  them  than  on  the  closed  kinds.f  Much  as  a  closed  fleece- 
is  desired,  the  sur&ce  of  tthe  same  must  not, appear rlike  a  board,  because 
then  usually  the  staple  is  too  large  and  flat,  a^  the  }iigh. degree  of  fin^ness^ 
is  lost  td  the  woolly  fibres.  The  fleece  must  more,  resemble  a  soft,  elastic^ 
even  cudiion.  If  the  surface  is- not  wholly  smooth^  hut  tteovered  with  little- 
soft  knobs,  (hard  ones  they  must  not  be,)  as  if  with  pnearls,  then  this  show* 
a  great  softness  of  the  points  which  is  apprpved.  It  is  c^Ued^  bedewed^  and 
also  caiil\fiower  staple.  "  Figj.  7.  If  the  wool  appears,  on^parti^ag  it  on  ine 
body  of  the  animal,  as  a  uniformly  woven,  qloth,  while. many  staples  ar^ap- 
parently  joined  into  one  whole,  as  it. is  said,  the  u^oo/.is;^//,  and  is  not 
.  therefore,  of  less  value,  because  it  is  regarded  as  amark  of  the  tnUh,.pMi;^ty,. 
and  similarity  of  th^  particular-fibres^  (evenmss.)  So,  too,  it  is  approved,, 
when  the  sitaple,  on  doser  examination,  shows  continual  mdentations^acros* 
its  ^hole  breadth,  foar  such  are  always  the  signs  of  exenne^;  purity,  and  com- 
pactness  of  the  fleeee.  .  It  is  called  meshedy  because  the  wool  has  a  resem 
blance  to  striped  atuffl^  Fig.  8.  But  the  >tf  wool  is  to  be  preferi^ed  tor 
-the  meshed.  When  the  single  hairs,  as  well  as  sdso  the  strands  and 
staple,  haJig  "Closely  together  inwardly,  it  is  called  ^rapedf  or  is  said  toJifve 
the  crapty  because  it  then,  seen  sideways,  possesses  a  remote  resemblance  to 
crape.^    This  peculiarity  is  very  much  valued  by  some  wool  breeders, 

i ^     , ,  .    ■         .         - ■  ■* ' — 

•  TWb  Mfere.  fwe^Uj  ta  mertaos,  for,  with  th©  pMM«li«r  long  woolted  raoet  of  skeep  (to 
which  parUy  the  fittglUh  tbeepy  tbe  ^eep  wlkMh  «rt  found  in :  the  north  Oermia  flatt,  tMm  •• 
caUAd  Zcdbl  fheepittd ether* Mon^  usiiftHy  the^wool  h«ig» more  4h«a  it  stands  up. 

tThe  refuse  of  fodder  seizes  much  easier  on  a  flabby  coat  of  woo*  Uias  on  a  olosca  «fie, 
Ueiiee  mm%ihtJM»  ipgt  ifhichero  to  great  ai  pla^^e  to  MmtiactuceES. 
t  Or  yet  more  to  Imit  stodritiss.  .  j.  la  j     wuu^..*. 

t  A»  to  what  is  poeaUarly  uiiA«IOOd  by  wn^mooh  the  views  are  yat  dwrfed.    WWiout 
^m  the  next  m««tiag  «f  th^  Q^mux  a«ri«ultur»ti  wiU  tem»h  light  on  the  subject, 
18  . 
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allliougb  others  are  of  opinion  that  rams  (bucks)  with ^uch  wool,  arc  upt  suit- 
*'  able  for  improved, breeding,  because  thus^in  the  lanabs,^a*W/w^,aud  other 
feults  are  easily  produced.  :       • 

Wool  is  called  strorigly  marked^  when  the  cu^es  of  the  single  Hbres  are 
very  high  and  perceptible,  but  are  uniform.  Fig^  9,  But,  if  the  curves  are 
uneven,  sometunes  small  and.  sometimes  large,  (Fig*  10,^  and  many  of  the 
'  small  ones  run  together  again  into  the  j^eater,  and  twist  the  strands  togetlier 
in  particular  places^  so  that  they  appear  winding  at  these  pointy  like  a  cpi]k- 
"  screw,  (Fig.  11,)  then  the  wool  is  called  turisted.  This  is  a  worse  fault,  be- 
cause twisted  wool  cannot  be  well  spun  in  the  spinning  majfhiiies^  anU  aoes 

We  must  therefore  Tabor,  to,  thi?  utmost,  to 
usually  affects  tJie  withers  of  the  sheep,  between 
the  strands  are  not  twisted  together  in  cork*screw 
(lis,  indeed,  is  not  so  bad,  but  it  is  not  desirable, 
ire  fleece  become  very  perceptible,  and  harcUy 
ti,  then  it  is  said,  the  wqol  is  Junvwed.  .  In  a 
t,  but  it  becomes  so  as  soon  as  there  is  a  want  - 
ite  strands,-  and  then  the  fibres  can  be  easily 
The  wool,  tlien,  where  such  is  the  case,  is 
different  from  being  twisted.*  ^ 

rands  and  staples,  stand  apart  from  each  other, 
lependence  on  each  other,  then  it  i6  distinguished 
aple.     See  Fi^.  12. 

is  empty  or  hollow,  such  a  conditioned  fleece  is 
ep  which  are  thus  affected  in  general  liave  only 
JO  of  being  stranded  or  twisted  are  ofteii  c#nnect- 
ed  with  it. ' 

When  the  not  clear  wool  (already  explained  above)  is  found  in  so  great 
a  degree,  that  the  strands  in  many  places  lie  closer  together  than  in  others, 
and  the  curves  of  the  particular  fibres  ^re  very  different  in  form  and  si:?e,  , 
the  wool  is  caRed  tangled  and  in  a  yet  higher  degree  felted.  Thijs  fault 
'  may  sometimes  arise  out  of  va  disease,  a  siekly,  weak  state  of  the  sheep; 
tiisa  besidlTs,  is  probably  an  original  tendency.  In  an  unblemished  fleece, 
not  a  trace  of  feit  is  to  be  met.  The  fibres  of  wool  belonging  to  a  staple, 
must  have  been  so  perfectly  closed  together,  that  the  particular  staple  from 
'  the  surface  of  the  fleece  fd  the  foundation  may  be  ftiUy  separated  from  each 
other,  without  the  particular  fibres  funning  np,  across  or  in  streaks  from 
one  staple  to  ahother,  as  it  were  binding  it  and  probably  passing  through 
many.  Such  fibres,  which  usually  are  smooth  and  extended,  and  so  appeac 
longer  than  others,  arc  called  bind  or  false  hairs ,  and  then,  when  they  pass 
in  through  many  staples  and  lie  in  upon  the  surface  are  called  overrunneri.jf 
Figure  13.  These  last  are  sometimes  to  be  found  in  old  bucks,  though 
they  were  formerly  celebrated  animals,_  when  they  have  been  strongly  iiSed 
for  breeding.     But  if  now  the  staple  of  a  fleece  allows  itself  to  be  separated 

*  The  fleece  consisting^  of  stranded  wool,  after  washing,  falls  apart,  it  unlooses  in  strands, 
in  the  peAiIiar  sense  of  the  word.  The  fleece  with  twisted  wool,  indeed,  shows  a  connection, 
foot  it  is  riQsteiad  of  being  at  the  lower  or  skin  end  of  the  fibre)  on  the  top  end,  so  that  when 
Miy  one  araws-  it  out  apart,  it  appears  like  a  net  work*  Merino  sheep  which  have  the  fault  of 
twist,  our  shepherds  call  JtotutiUoney,  because  the  sheep  which  came  to  us  from  the  province 
•f  RoiMsiUon  tiwi  such  wool. 

.  t  When  one  runs  his  fingers,  as  if  with  a  comb,  through  a  wool  coat  which  is  afleeted  with 
bind  hairs,  the  last  remain  between  the  fingers.  Besides  they  lure  likewise  seen  by  Uie  eye ; 
wiien  one  lays  open  a  wool  cvat  to  the  iigtkt^  the  bind  hairs  then  oflfer  some  retistaiic«. 
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even  to  the  foundation,  then  mujst  the  connexion  below  on  the  skin  be 
STone^er  than  on  the  surface,  and  not  have  its  foundation  in  cro^s-running. 
bind  hairs,  but  only  in  similarity  and  evenness  of  the  woolly  fibres,  which 
cause  an  inward  inclining  together  of  the  same.  This  desirable  con- 
nexion in  the  shorn  fleece*  is  called  dtmghyy  and  adds  great  value  to  it.  But 
the  spiUd-soakedy  soilyy  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  same.  This  is 
one  of  the  greatest  faults  of  wool,  by  which  it  is  rendered  useless  for  any 
vakable  fabric.  .  It  consists  in  a  perfect  felting  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
fleece,  while,  at  the  bottom  of  the  same,  many  defective  fibres  of  wool  run 
across  through  the  staple  and  strands,  and  so  complicate  9xid /eli  it  that  the 
wool  onfy  can  be  drawn  apart  with  great  trouble.    Figure  14. 

Probably  this  fault  in  a  great  measure  arises  as  a  consequence  of  an 
eariier  sickly  state  of  the  sheep,  and  to  some  extent  connected  therewith- 
(probably  an  original  cause  of  it)  is  the  stratified  appearance  of  the  wool, 
which  is  especiaUy  found  in  the  best  blooded  sheep,  when  they  are  suddenly- 
transferred  from  a  good,  rich  nutriment  to  a  scant  meagre  one,  or  are- 
strongly  afiected  by  hard  birth,  strained  sucking,  and  other  similar  circum*' 
stances,  or  are  weakened  by  any  disease.     If,  for  some  timd,  there  is  a* 
stagnation  in  the  growth  of  the  wool,  it  remains  statiofutry.     If  it  then- 
grows  again  afterwards  irregularly,  the  new  growth  does  not  attach  itself 
to  the.  old; , and  we  notice,  lulter  some  time,  running  across  through  the- 
staple,  a  j^reoA?,  like  an  offset,  where  the  fibres  of  woof  are  weaker,  scantier, 
{hunger  Jine)  and  also  have  lost  in  tenacity  as  well  a^  in  elasticity.  Figure 
15.     This  causes  thi^  more  injury,  because,  in  the  preparation  of  the  wool,, 
it  tears  in  those  places. 

But  besides  the  peculiar  wool,  all  «heep  have,  in  particular  places  of  their 
,  bodies,  real  hairs,  some  more,  some  less.     Of  these  are  reckoned : 

1.  The  so-called  dog  hairs y  which  are  especially  found  on  the  hind 
shanks,  and  also  on  the  heads  of  certain  animals,  vet  seldom  in  considerable- 
quantity.  These  hairs  are  coarse,  long,  smooth,  without  cunes,  ^hiny,, 
harsh,  and  almost  without  elastici^. 

2.  SHchel  hairy  short,  stiff,  shiny,  strong  below,  above  very  pomted, 
which  are  found  singly. in  every  fleece;  but  only  hang,  loose  therein,  fall  out 
in  shearing,  or  in  sorting,  and  therefore  do  n6X  depreciate  the  value.^ 

3.  The  hairs  with  which  many  lambs  are  covered  at  their  birth,  some 
times  thickly,  sometimes  only  singly,  in  addition  to  tlie  small  locks,  in^ 

.  wfatcfa  the  wool  staple  is  to  be  recognized.  They  are  soft,  short,  and  iK>int- 
ed  and  generally  faU  out,  leaving  a  place  for  the  wooK  It  has  been  re- 
marked that  lambs,  which  come  into  "the  world  with  such  hairs,  are  pecu- 
liarly rich  m  wooL  The  better  sort  of  wool  shows,  after  a  full  year's  growth, 
at  tibe  time  of  the  usual  shearing  of  wool,  either  short,  compressed  staples 
ri — H  or  at  the  highest,  2  inches  long)  which  are' small,  blunt,  and  per- 
fectly cylmdrical,  but  well  rounded  above,  which  form  a  close,  nearly  evcn,^ 
or  cauliform  surface  of  the  fleeces ;  or  if  it  is  long  stapled,  slightly  curved,  it 
is  of  a  more  sleek  character.  The  staples,  in  this  case  are  3  inches,  or 
above,  long,  and  do  not  end  roundly,  but  more  in  a  pointed  form,  and  yet 
without  having  any  faulty  points.     The  short  stapled  as  it  is  called,  is  the 

*  This  doM  not  maob  depreciate  the  value  of  theVool,  but  much  injures  the  worth  of  th» 
•Biioal,  from  which  it  comes,  as  a  breedinc  animal,  especially,  when  the  stichel  hairs  are  werj 
hard  and  drr.  It  is  regarded  as  a  mark  of  a  less  noble  animal ;  whUe  (he  tendeney  to  hard- 
nest  is  9,pt  lo^ireTaU,  in  the  reproduction  of  wool ;  mildness  and  softness  is  that  pecnliarity  at 
Which  tb«  sheep  breeder  bM  Xq  aim,  more  than  at  any  other. 
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card  wool^  as  the  long  staple  is  the  comb  wool;  ihe^rst  is  used  for  making 
cloths ;  the  second  for  smooth  fabrics.  If , both  sorts  of  wool  unite  the  like 
fineness,  smoothness*  and  softness,  without  any  faults  in  growth  and  forma- 
tion of  staples,  then  have  both  an'eqhal  value. 

In  order  to  learn  how  to  prove  Hnejineness  of  4he  fibres  of  wool,  by  the 
eye,  the  eye  must  be  practised  by  the  comparison  of  many  sorts  of  wool. 
If  they  are  laid  on  a  black  underground,  near  each  other,  and  the  single 
fibres  are  often  compared  with  each  other,  a  considerable  skill  is  acquired 
after  a  little  observation.  The  surest  standard  is  after  all,  a  well  experi- 
enced eye.*  For  the  farmer  who  makes  use  of  a  sound,  dry,  rather  lean 
than  fat  pasture,  and  has  a  healthy,  strong,  though  not  succulent  winter 
fodder,  and  therefore,  for  those  also  who  have  to  manage  chiefly  a  sand  or 
sandy  loam  soil,  perhaps  with  a  wholly  dr^-situated^  warm,  mild  loam^  or 
marshy  soil,  in  most  cases,  sheep  with  a  mgfa  degree  of  fineness  of  wool 
will  be  the  most  profitable ;  especially  if  a  stock  of  such  is  already  in  his 
possession,  and  needs  only  to  be  improved.  In  such  circumstances  the 
chief  endeavor  must  always  be  directed  to  attaining  the  highest  fineness,  in 
4irder  by  the  high  price  of  the  wool,  to  make  up  an^  defect  in  quantity.f 
In  other  circumstances,  on  the  contrary,  when  nutntious,  fat  pastures,  a 
grass  growing,  fruitful  soil  and  luxuriantly  produced  winter  fodder,  favor 
particularly  the  full  nourishment  of  the  sheep,  a  fine  delicate  breed  is  not 
suitable ;  oecause  such  circumstances  are  unfavorable  to  the  health  of  such 
sheep.  At  the  same  time,  although  the  production  of  wool  of  grreat  fine- 
ness, which  may  be  effected  in  the  easiest  manner  by  suitflbleoui  good 
nourishment  is  rendered  difficult  by  rich  fodder,  the  weight  of  the  shearing, 
on  the  contrary,  is  of  course  increased.  It  is,  therefore,  under  such  condi- 
tions and  other  similar  circumstances,  mostly  found  profitable  to  aim  rather 
at  quantity  than  at  the  higher  fineness,  in  order  that  one  may  be  repaid,  by 
the  increased  quantity,  for  the  lower  price.  Circumstances  may,  thereiorje, 
occur  which  render  it  advisable  to  keep  merely  country  sheep,  and  only  to 
have  reference  to  the  production  of  a  good  comb- wool;  first  by  crossing 
with  long  stapled^  rich  u^ooZ,  strong  and  large  merino  hucks^  or  with  rams 
of  the  Dishley  or  Leicestershire  breeds  4  then  further  by  means  of  an  en- 
nobling of  the  third  generation,  by  breeding  in  with  a  great  attention  to  the 
.  selection  of  your  breeders.  Especially,  when  we  can  sell  off  heavy,  fat 
sheep,  profitaole  to  the  butcher,  and  the  masiy  pasture  favors  their  becoming 

.  *  FineMss  is  cloaely  relatad  to  Uie«ize  of  the  ouiroe  *,  and  it  might  be  taid,  that  (he  mntMur 
tfte  curves  lKifi$ur  the  wotl ;  therefore  also  the  sheep  breeder,  where  no  great  exactness  is  re- 
quired, generally  judges  of  the  fineness  according  to  the  formation  of  the  cunres.  There  may 
be  cases,  also,  where  we  must  proceed  with  all  possible  accuracy ;  as  for  example,  in  the  dii« 

'^crimination  of  the  peculiarities  of  a  breeding  Duck,  as  kinds  of  wool  are  (bund  .which  are 
almost  wholly  without  any  cunres,  or  where  the  bends  are  very  flat,  and  where  also  thit 
standard  cannot  be  employed :  then  the  sheep  breeder  must  accustom  himself  always  to  deter- 
mine, directly  by  the  diameter  of  the  wool  hair,  (the  fineness.) 

t  To  form  a  fiock  of  sheep  to  that  degree  of  fineness,  whicu  is  the  utmost  that  might  be  at- 
tained, might,  indeed,  be  advantageous  under  no  sort  of  circumstances.  In  a  sheep  fold 
which  produced  wool  of  great  fineness,  there  is  always  a  part  of  the  ofl&pring  which,  wJiUe  it 
overruns  the  degreegof  fineness,  that  it  is  your  object  to  produce  in  the  shearing  weight,  lo 
longer  maintains  the  point  which  must  be  reached,  in  order  to  make  your  sheep  ibid  profitar 
ble.  This  defect  must  be  remedied,  however,  if  the  sheep  breeder  avoids  working  against  it, 
while  in  pairing  he  assigns  that  part  of  the  offspring  to. a  buck  of  rich  wool.  ^  But  generally 

"many  f&vorable  circumstances  must  co-operate,  if  one  would  obtain  a  remuneration  firom  the 
prodyotion  of  wool  of  the  greatest  degree  of  fineness ;  among  whieh  Ike  ijytorhMiily  M  ' 
profiluhU  so/e  tf  fU]aerJiuoui  buekifar  breedimgj  stands  foremost 

1 A  distin^ished  stock  of  this  kind  is  to  be  fowid  at  the  royal  private  domain  Seaguit, 
at  Ludwigsburg.  ^ 
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fat,  it  may  then  be  expected  diat  in  keeping  such  ennobled  countrjr  sheep, 
more  profit  may  be  dented,  than  by  a  fine  sheep  fold*  Whoever  makes  tne 
production  of  a  highly  fine  wool  the  object  of  his  sheep  breeding,  will  finsdiv 
obtain  a  flock,  each  of  which  bears  scarcely  more  than  one  pound  of  woof; 
but  on  the  contrary  whoever  merely  directs  nimself  to  secure  a  rich  weight 
<>f  wool,  will  by  richer  nutriment  obtain  sheep  which  wffl  produce  four 
pouivls  and  over  of  woof.  In  an  economical  respect,  it  is,  in  most  cases, 
advisable,  to  avoi4  both  extremes.  But  above  all,  in  oitier  to  obtain  a  suffi- 
ciently profitable  sheep  fold,  whether  it  be  by  the  production  of  a  highly  fine* 
Wool,  or  by  the  quantity  of  w6ol,  one  must  be  careful,  and  one  must  indeed 
know  what  he  would  have,  and  not  waver  and  change  the  wool^  in  his  aims 
and  experiments ;  he  must  know,  what  he  would  nave,  itnd  thsrt  by  pro-' 

Eer  means.  A  highly  fine  ewe  must  not  be  paired  with  a  coarse- Woolled 
Qck.  The  transition  from  one  variety  to  another,  when  it  becomes  neces- 
siauy,  must  be  made  only  gradually.  If  there  is  a  fine  breeding  ewe,  of  too 
thin  wool,  flabby,  and  hence  a  thickening  of  the  fleece  is  desired  for  the  next' 
offspring,  then  must  she  not  be  paired  with  a  ram  (buck)  which  is  remark- 
able for  great  <juantity  of  wool,  and  is  dissimilar  in  the  coarsenes^s  of  his  wool 
and  other  qualities ;  out  we  must  first  look  out  a  buck  for  her  which  has  a 
fleede  thicker,  fuller  of  wool,  and  which  also,  in  regard  to  fineness  and 
structure  of  the  wool,  agrees  tolerably  with  hers.  In  opposite  cases,  we 
manage  according  to  the  same  principles ;  consequently  every  one  should 
carefully  avoid  rapid  transition  at  eveiy  poupling. 

It  is  likewise  to  be  noticed,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  powerful,  thick, 
and  rich-woolled  bucks  more  strongly  transmit  their  peculiarities  thanHhe. 
thin  and  fine-woolled;  so  that  it  is  easier  to  increase  the  weight  of  wool, 
of  a  highly  refined  flock,  than  to  bring  it  to  a  yet  greater  degree  of  fine- 
ness.    For  these  reasons  must  the  last  peculiarity,  ui  a  flock  of  this  kind^" 
be  highly  regarded;  and  if  any  one  feels  himself  inclined  to  aim  at  greatei 
richness  of  wool,  it  is  particulariy  necessary  to  proceed  with  great  care,  in 
the  selection  of  bucks.     But  we  must  alsp,  especially  in  a  very  large  estate, 
or  in  the  joint  sheep  folds  of  proprietors,  aim  at  the  production  of  a  wool 
of  an  uniform  character  and  the  growth  and  formation  of  a  staple  free  from 
faults;  since,  in  most  of  our  sheep  folds,  we  now  find  at  flie  smme  tiC£e,long 
atid  short,  coarse  and  fine  wool,  thick,  slight  curled  and  uncurled  fleeces. 
In  order  to  attain  gradually  to  an  entirely  uniform  kind  of  wool  in  a  sheep ' 
fold,  according  to  the  opinion  of  judicious  sheep  breeders,  we  should  make' 
Hse  of  bucks  of  an  uniform  character,  that  is  of  equally  long  or  equallj 
short  wool,  &c.,  according  as  any  one  guiding  himself  by  local  circum 
stances  wishes  to  produce  a  longer  or  shorter  wool ;  and  riot,  as  happens  a( 
the  .present  day,  choose  bucks  of  different  kind  of  fleeces  for  coupling  in  one 
attd  the  same  flock  of  ewes.'   We  should  also  manage  the  refining  of  the 
wool  or  the  production  of  greater  richness,  according  to  the  rules  and  princi-  * 
pies  already  noticed.    The  bucks  must  be  chosen  from  the  sheep  folds  of  ex- 
actly the  same  kind  of  growth  and  formation  of  staple,  and«the  wool  must, 
at  the  same  time,  be  of  equal  fineness  in  the  hair  in  all  parts  off  the  body; 
that  is,  exactly  even;  for  only  with  such  can  we  reckon  on  continuing  the 
blood  arid  securing  a  good  stock  in  future,     'the  choice  of  the  buck  must 
be  made  in  the  months  of  March  and  April,  or  at  least  before  the  shearing 
by  one  who  is  a  judge  in  such  matters,  with  circumspection  and  prudence; 
but  not  as  is  firequently  done  shortly  before  the  time  of  crossing — ^by  the 
shepherd  who  then,  even  if  he  imderstaads  it,  can  make  no  proper  choice 
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The  neglect  which  has  been  practise  hitherto .  in  this  matter  has  caused^ 
great  loss  and  injury  to  the  breeding  of  sheep— just  as  the  unsuitable  choice 
and  small  care  of  me  .bulls  has  done  in  the  ennobling  of  black  cattle;  and 
generally  fis  the  use  of  poor  breeding  animals  in  the  usual  raising  of 
domestic  animals  has  also  done  among  them.  It  is  greatly  to  be  desired 
that  the  agriculturists,  through  whose  carelessness  it  has  increased,  should 
seek  to  avoid  it  for  the  future. 

A  sheep/old  which  produces  a  wool  even  and  free  from  faults,  the  animals 
of  which  are  well  kept  during  the  entire  year,  whose  iSeeces  have  been  brought 
to  market  well  washed,  will  always  command  a  higher  price;  that  is  to  say,.  - 
it  will  repay  the  labor  and  trouble  spent  upon  it,  and  yield  a  higher  interest 
on  the  capital^  invested  than  will  one  where  these  conditions  have  not  been 
fulfiHed.^  In  order  to  be  able  to  afford  to  the  sheep  a  suitaUe  care  during:  * 
the  time  of  pasture,  by  summer  foddering,  in  the  months  of  June  and  July,. 
&c.,  we  must  make  use  of  all  our  capacity  for  the  artificial  culture  of  foa- 
der;  and  remember  that  while  in  the  time  of  pasture,  one  sheep  will  not 
find  sufficient  fodder  on  a  Weimar  acre  of  naked  fallow  pasture,  yet  on  the 
sam^  extent  of  pasture  sown  with  yellow  or  Spanish  clover,  eight  or  twelve 
sheep  may  be  kept;  and  with  green  mowed  clover,  on  fhe  same  area,  ac* 
cordingly  as  the  soil  is  more  or  less  favorable  to  the  culture  ol  clover,  20 
sheep  may  be  foddered,  for  five  in  the  stalls;  but  at  the  same  time,  through 
the  increased  production  of  dune,  we  can  also  produce  more^p;rain  and 
other  vegetables  and  fruits,  than  u,  as"b  now  usual,  large  areas  lie  idle  Smt 
pasture;  and  besides,  the  herd  of  cattle  in  generd  is  not  lessened,  but 
rather  increased. .  Jfot  more  than  thirty  years  will  pass  without  generaHr 
furnishing  room  for  conviction,  that  it  is  better  for  the  health  of  the  animal,  - 
for  the  wool,  and  generally  for  the  whole  &rming  interest,  if  the  sheep  be 
foddered,  for  the  greater  part  of  the  time  of  pasture,  in  the  stalls,  or  in  the 
open  spac^  of  the  yard,  surrounded  with  herds,  under  the  open  sky,  and 
only  sometimes  be  led  out  to  range  on  the  natural  pastures  devoted  to  this 
purpose. 

VI. — Marking  Sheep 

The  (German  merino  wool  grower  have  various  m^des  of  marking  the 
vbeep.  The  signs  or  maiks  are  either  put  on  by  means  of  color,  burnt  is^ 
tattooed,  cut  in,  or  marks  hung  round  tiie  neck. 

Sheep  which 'are  destined  for  the  butcher,  are  marked  with  paint  on  the 
back  or  side.  ,^  ' 

The  rams  are  marked  uppn  the  horns  with  hot  irons,  upon  which  the 
numbers  or  si^s  are  engraved. 

A  very  common  method  is  tattooing.  It  is  done  on  the  inside  of  \he' 
ear  by  means  of  signs  or  figures  formed  of  steel  points,  and  forced  into  the 
skin  m  the  following  manner:  First,  a  kind  of  diick  paint  is  made  of  Ver- 
million, indiffo,  or  gunpowder  and  whiskey;  when  the  paint  is  prepared, 
the  sheep  to  be  marked  is  bound  and  placed  upon  a  table  and  held  by  one  ^ 
person,  while  another  puts  the  paint  upon  the  mside  of  the  ear,  and  presses 
the  signs  or  numbers  into  the  skin,  without  causing  it  to  bleed;  wh^n  the 
instrument  has  been  withdrawn,  the  paint  is  rubbed  into  the  marks.  In 
about  three  weeks  the  marks  become  hardened  and  are  indelible. 

All.  sheep  of  the  Count  Caroly's  flocks  are  marked  in  that  way,  cor- 
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responcling  with  the  register  and  pedigrees.  The  signs  and  tiutnbertf  were 
ve2^  distinct  even  in  old  sheep^  which  nad  been  marked  for  sevefal  years.* 
The  instrument  used  there  is  constructed  as  follows':  Upon  the  lower 
jaw  of  a  pair  of  nippers,  as  seen  in  Fig.  27,  there  are  grooves  a,  6,  r,  rf, 
into  which  the  numbers  or  marks  are;  these  marks  or  numbers  are  formed 


of  steel  poiE  » in 

one  of  whicl  ing 

4iie  yev  1847.  .  '" 

^"■"^^  The  same  in6tnijn«nt.cwtbe 

used  for  cuttiftg  maiks  in  'the 
ears,  by  {daoing,  instead  of 
numbers  or  signs,  a  cutting 
iron  in  the  ahaf«  of  a  lois^nge 
with  which  t  part  caft  be  cut 
out  jQrom  the  wr^ . .  Thisi  method 
Ff^      rnkmuM^  of  marking  I  pmctiaed  WA^lf 

:»•   very  ex:ten8ivJy  iot.  -the v  flocks 
of  the  Count  Leinsheim,  in  Ba- 

t     .  •        « 

'     *     .A    ...t  Fig.  22  represents  ears  mark- 

.  I      09       g»  ed  m  that  way,  makmg  the  num- 

2     too      20d  ber  2294,  namely: 

2294    • 

On  the  point  of  the  left  ear. • .  ^ '25 

below,  four  times  one 4 

above,  three  times  five . .  • ^^ 

On  the  point  of  th^  ridit  ear . . ; .  « . . .  v 50 

above,  4  times  500 2000 

-       beloWj2tunc^    CO., .^ 200 

22d4 
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,  Lambs, ^re  wv]ked  yith  siii^ll  pjece^^of  J^ad^or  yr/ood^  yp^n.^^iph^ 
^n^maber  Ws  b^n  stt^nped,  and  which  are  suspejided  ajTQ^d  fb^r^jr^^^ks 
until  tbey  Jbave  arrived  ajt  an  age  when  the  operation  of  ^tat^jo^^  or.<^ttiiig 
the  )ear'i$.,doni^Mt»b9ut  i^ju^lng  ikem.  .  *    .    . 

VII. — Instruments  for  ascertaining  the  fineness  of  wool. 

At  the  agricultural  school  of  Von  Thier,  I  saw  two  ^rpsy  simjple  instni- 

:  one  was  to  ascertain  the  number 
(  b. 

This  instnunent  consists  of  a  round 
it  piece  of  brass  or  other  metal,  the 
rcumlerence-is/diinded  into  5  or  6 
ches,  lund^^aeh  inch  forming  fine 
inted  teeth;  when  the  number  of 
irves  of  a  hair  is  to  be  determin 
I,  the  hair  is  placed  oyer  it,  in 
Lch  a  manner  that  the  dumber  of 
ures  of  the  hair  correspond  to  the 
imber  of  teeth  on  one  of  the  sidcf 
'4he  plates. 

Fig.  33,  represents  such  a  brasi 
ate. 

To  ascertain  the  fineness  of  a  given  wool  hair,  there  is  used  j^  jajeoe*  of 
ebony  or  other  hiriily  polished  black  wood,  in  the  shape  of  four-sided  py- 
raiBia;-iqMn  tbisr^is^aced  a  fine  wool  hair  from  a  known  celebrated  flock 
wknck'Sepfea  «s  a*  standard ;  the  given  wool  hair  is  placed  near  by  and  se- 
cured with  bee^viEax;  when  prep^ed  in  this  way,  the  pyramid  is  xemoved 
from  the  observer  until  die  fine  wool  hmr  has  vanished  from  his  sight,  tt^e 
distance  is  inseffked,  then  the  pyramid  is  moved  again  until  the  other  hair 
ba»  vanished;,  the ^istan<%  between  the  first  mark  and  the  place  where  the 
kust'Obsepved  one  has  vanished,  is  likewise  marked,  and  this  interval  between 
both  ikarksy  serv^  to  compare  the  fineiress*of  other  hairs  by.  Fig.  84.repre- 
seots  siich  an  instniment.  * 


9 


yill,—Wool  Shears. 

Well  cpn3tnipt^4  .vtqqI.  ^h^^rs,  ^tre  of  great  imparta^ce.  to  a  careful  wool 
grower,  not  only  in  regard  to  a  greater  rapidity  with  which  the  shearer  takes 
offthejQeece^  but  especially  to  prevent  cutting  the  sheep;  which  is  injurious 
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W€d|fwAlid>il 'ac^jAint-  of  tibe  ^^roimds  which  are'T^cfjit'iiiilanli^a-aAd  im- ' 
tatW»l^*^i  flies  attd'Otftei'  iiiftecfa  tbring  th^  best  s^^on>  wtid  besIHe^  ther^  * 
gtVkspgetkUffiSifj  up6ti  thfe^fe  injured  p^rW  a  coafse  kfad'bf  wool  or  hair, , 
wMtelP  *|)rtcfattt  th€*  rdhie  of  the  fleece;  and  that^  of  the  animal  as  a' 
bi«^r.'  WhB*  I  wa#  at  Brerfau,  at  the  befcfiB  m^tltitjftea  fneetiiig  of  Ger- 
mfai^VkgrtWiltttristsi  tfffere  w^rt  exhibitc^d  a  new  kind'  of  shedVs,  \v*ich  are  ; 
jicl#»ft{«hii4ired  Are  best  constructed  artd  are  gettint  ii>  b«  gfenerally  used 
^Met^    I^iade  an  acctinfte' drawing',  fdll  size,  of  such 


idft*^^*kilfyi  tt(e(*ham<r  ran  easily  manufeeture  them. 


a  pair  of  shears,  from 


a. 


'    « 

^.;^^g 

p- 

pj 

jik' 

■<^^^^ 

sC 

Fig.  «4  i»  a  front  vi«w.     Fig.  26  side  vieWi 
Pifot  86  «,  »  *,  a»t!  35  c,  are  sections  of  fart  c  and  <f. 
f!ft»i«»i8WiMirtp*ctiveviewoftJMj8l»fe»«.  ^^.^lax   ' 

Tte  A«rt  «  and  6  are  diorter  than  the  ctwnnion  wdd  steats,  and  «««- 

tate  the  shearer  in  cutting,  clean  from  the  fold  without  injury  tw  «*e*d^  ■ 
VVbtf  a  Stfaifehtliiie  is  *a«n  thrwigh  the  sprine;.«,  and  ndef  piece  a-ana 

fr,  as  seen  in  Fig.  25,  the  shears  deflect  from  that  line  at  as  angte  of  Hwwtt 

10sdwr«W.     This  kind  of  shears  are  sdd  at  Berlin,  Prusaa,  JaegCttrtraflae,  ^ 

No^  Mi  f**  $»  8»  to  $3  50  per  dozen. 

VL.— Sheep  Yard  and  ^aUes 

Tfe  skeett  yahl  Ift  Germany  and  Hurtganr,  &c.,  contains  the  8t»W«J^ 

,  th*  Ttfi^cSs,  b*ms  for  fee  foddef,  sWs  for  the  I't^g;^;!^^"^'^  . 

antfflW-d^fffiing  foif  the  sheep  master  and  his  assistants.   Oener^  aeweep 

•    SSS;  are3ected  ^th  the  ferm  butldtags,  bnt  m  tA^  '^*1^^ 

.heeiJit*nJs  forth  Sepante  establishments  placed  at  proper  distances  riwn 

the^ihhtt'ftmi',  attS  near  tiie  pastnrfe  gronnd;  • 

The  iitiiatkJi.  for  the  stables  U  chosen  with  regard  to  health;  distant  from 

1  ^  Digitized  by  CjOOQ IC 
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36  feet  in  width. 


^d  frpm  9tonns,  inun^lationg,  &€«,•  neariii  4Nrin|[  i9»- 
eep«     On  the  estates  of  Hobles  tiiis  land  of  biuld^ 
(asaat  appearance  and  built  in  conformity  to  the  • 
They  are  mostly  brick  buildings  with ,  a  tile  rO(^ 
d  it  is  generally  calculated  that  4  ewes  with  th^ 
6  feet  square,  where  6  eyres  with  their  lambs  find 
d  8  wethers  or  12  head  of  yeailiaAs.     In  li  stabM  . 
Jboused,  there  is  room  for  666  wethers  or  ^r^ms^^ 
, ^rs«     The  oblong  form  is  found  the  best,  fr^  30 1^ 


LI     .      '    -J/  I  , '      '!  '  '^ 


Fig.  43|  shows  the  front  view  of  such  an  oblong  stable. 

Fig.  44,.  represents  the  ground  plan  with  interior  arrangements  for  the 
mangers. 

The  walls  a,  &,  are  5^  feet  high  int:Iuding  the  foundation;  above  ground 
they  are  4  feet  in  height;  c,  d,  e,/,  are  doors;  c,  d,  are  7jt  feet  wide  and  7 
feet  high;  c  and/,  are  5  feet  wkle  and  6  f(pet  high;  ^,  ^,^,  g^gj  fce.,  aif 
windows  with  shutters  to  slide;  the  windows  are  1^  feet  wide  and.  one  foot 
high.  The  walls  are  one  foot  thick;  in. cold  climates  it  will  be  necessary 
to  make  the  walls  thick,  especially  toward  the  nortli,  and  of  iUe  stables  in* 
tended  for  ewes  with  lambs. 

*£¥eiy  6  feet  along  the  wall  is  a  pillar  of  brick*  hy  hj  A,  /t,  to  gi¥«  ikft 
buiklmg  more  strength. 

.The  construction  of  the  roof  is  simple.  See  Figs.  45  and  47;  there  ii  a 
floor  to  stow  hay  upon ;  many  sheep  breeders  prefer  stables  without  flo<NrS) 
because  the  dust  and  small  particles  of -hay  and  straw  passing  the  boards 
upon  the  sheep  injures  the  wool. 

There  are  some  openings  in  the  roof  for  the  air  to  circulate,'— on  each 
siUe  of  the  walls  ace  mangers  K,  one  foot  wide  of  the  construction«    See 
page  283.     Fig.  41,  is  a  side  view  with  the  rack  let  down.     Fig.  40,  a  . 
finai  view,  and  Fig.  42,  a  side  view  with  the  rack  put  up,  when  chai|fM 
with  hay,  and  in  the  position  for  the  sheep  to  feed  from. 

In  the  middle  of  the  stables  are  similar  mangers  for  two  rows  of  she^. 

During  the  Iamb  seasons,  the  lamb  nens  are  put  tip  in  the  wamiest  <^t 
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ner  of  the  staUe.     Fig.  46,  shows  the  mode  of  putting  Aiem  together^ia 
order  to  allow  room  for  the  shepherd  to  walk  around  it,  and  to  see  whetJK^r 


the^w^s  suckle  their  lambs^  or  not.     During  the  lamb  season  the  shepherd 
sleeps  in  the  stable  near  by  the  lamb  pen. 


x:«.*5 


r.g.^7 


W^iS 


'h^Ti^ 


1? 


is    ih    itfi^ 


^     Fift<4d  jM|)«eAeatB  a  front  view  of  a  stable  as  it  is  built  at  the  estate  of 
%lie  Yice-roy  of  Hnngaiy  .at  Alcsuth. 

Fig.  48,  section  showmg  the  blank  roof  and  floor  for  the  storage  t)f  fod- 
tler.     Fig.  5Q,  the  ground  plan.      ,.       r 
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At  Von  Tk&er's  tfie  entrance  at  each  door  of  the  sheep  stable  consists  of 

an  indined  padi,  of  the 
width  of  the  door,  the  ob- 
ject q{  which  is  to  prevent 
ewes  in  a  state^of  preg- 
nancy from  being  pressed 
or  squeezed  against  the 
side  of  the  door  on  enter- 
ing the  stable.  The  door 
is  about  one  foot  from  the 
ground,  to  it  leads  the  in- 
dined  path  as  seen  in  Fie. 
39,  and  this  path  holds 
just  as*  many  sheep,  as 
there  are  spaces  between 
the  door  posts,  jshould  a 
sheep  force  its  way  to  the 
door,  it  will  displace  an 
other  on  the  side,  which 
has  to  jump  off,  and  take 
its  turn  with  tli^  rest; 
whereby  no  injury  is  done 
to  ewesiB  «|agh'  sHitf  c£ 
pregnaney. 
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X. — OeneralRules  for. pasturing  Merhw  Shsq^ 

First.  Take  good  care,  that  your  sheep  are  never  biough^  upon  Iqw  wet 
ground  or  morasses. 

Second.  When  the  localities  permit  it,  there  should  be  a  regular  change 
in-the  pasture  lands ;  for  instance  bring  your  sheep — 

(a)  In  a  wet  rainy  reason  or  day,  upon  mountainous  or  hilly  ground. 
"  (b)  When  the  weather  is  dry  and  clear,  feed  them  upon  flat  lands  or 
Yallies. 

(c)  In  cold,  stormy  weather  Jead  them  under  the  cover  of  foiests  or  busl^- 
wood. 

(d)  In  winter,  when  there  is  a  dry  frost  and  when  the  ground  is  free  ftoqii 
floow,  you  inav  lead  your  -flocks  upon  wheat  or  rve  fields. 

Thirdly.' Tne  pasture  lands  which*  are  considered  the  best  and  Dfarpfl 
ought  to  be  used. 

(a)  For  the  ewes  with  lambs  mul  yearlings,  and  for  such  lambs  wfiich 
have  been  separated  from  their  mothers. 

ib)  Th^arthest  from  the  sheep  yard  for  wethers. 
A  The  sheep  intended  to  be  sold  io  tlie  butcher  upon  the  lowest  f§th 
ture  lands.  *  -         * 

Fourthly.  Every  shepherd  must  have  a  good  dc^  to  keep  the  sheep  (rosft 
lojunng  the  crops  when  they  are  brought  to  them. 

FiAUy.  When  the  sheep  are  pastured  in  vallies,  where  there  is  a  heavjT 

dew,  and  the  grass  covered  with  spider-webs  and  other  anpurities.  ttiey  must 

,be  driven  fim  over  the  ground  upon  which  thejr  are  pastured;  the, dog 

is  used  to  drive  tliem  over  it  in  all  directions;  ttiis  is  done  for  the  foiikMviiig 

reasons : — 

(a)  The  rain  carries  down  from  the  mountains  or  hills  sand  which  ie 
deposited  upon  tlie  grass;  in  passing-the  sheep  over  such. pasture  lands,  the 
sand  is  thrown  oflT  and  the  grass  is  rendered  more  suitable  to  feed  the  soeep 
upon.  ^  - 

If  clay  has  been  deposited  upon  the  grass,  the  shepherd  must  not  allow 
his  flock  to  stop  nt  all  and  feed  upon  such  grass,  which  'would  be  exceed- 
ingly unheafihy  for  them ;  he  must  avoid  such  places,  until  the  clay 'hae 
become  perfectly  dry  upon  the  grass,  when  the  sheep  are  driven  over  ^rst, 
before  they  are  permitted  to  touch  it. 

Great  injiTlry  may  be  done  to  the  flocks  in  such  vallies  or  flats,  even  if 
there  has  been  no  clay  deposited  upon  the  grass ;  when  the  sheep  are  fed 
upon  the  lulturiant  gross  aAer  they  have  received  salt  but  no  water^  they 
overload  their  stdmacns  and  are  liable  to  disease. 

{b)  A  certain  species  of  spidecs  is  to  be  found  among  the  grass,  and 
sometimes  in  such  quantities  timt  they  are  eaten  by  the  sheep  with  the 
grass;  this  has  not  however  a  very  bad  result  but  causes  a  slight puigation. 
^Vhen  d^  sheep  are  driven  oyer  the  ground  first,  the  q^ki^rs  fly  io  their 
retreat 

The  cobwebs  (JUum  vitgims)  with  which  the  stubble-fields  and  graar 
are  covered  in  tlie  autumn,  seem  to  have  injurious  eflect  upon  the  sheep; 
when  atheep'is  opened  ailer  having  fed  upon  such  lands  as  are  covered 
with  cobwebs,  there  is  not  a  trace  of  them  to  be  found  in  their  stomachs. 
WJ^a  Jbe  sheep  are  passed  over  such  fields  or  grass  land,  the  e#bweb^  are 
taken  on  by  the  \eg&  of  tlie  sheep.  * 

Sixthly.  Diiring  the  mid-dc^  sun  (he  sheep  ought  to  be  brought  under  a 
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shade  or  shady  trees.  When  the  p^ture  lands  are  too  far  ftom  (he  sheep 
yard,  there  ought  to  be  proper  shades  erected  where  trees  ore  not  ia  suffi- 
cient number,  to  give  shelter  from  the  sun,  rain  and  hail. 
'  Seventhly.  The  healthiest  pastures  should  be  reserved  for  the  lambs,  that 
tlie  delicate  animab,  after  they  have  been  separated  from  their  dams  may 
^d  a  substitute  for  thp  nourishing  milk,  and  not  be  too  much  retarded  in 
their  growth. 

Eighthly.  Jn  the  spring  avoid  all  pastures,  where  there  are  briars,  bushes, 
"^md  woods  with  short  undefgrowtli ;  because  the  sheep  will  lose  their  wool 
in  such  places ;  avoid  also  ]pine  woods,  because  the  pine  needles  which  full 
continusdiy  from  these  trees  will  become  entangled  in  the  wool  and  depre- 
ciate its  value.  After  the  shearing,  such  pastures  can  be  used  without  injury 
-to  the  sheep  and  wool. 

Ninthly.  Nothing  is  so  injurious  tasheepand  wool  as  a  sudden  fright  In 
the  night  when  they  are  penned  in  the  open  field,  and  there  is  a  storm 
approaching  with  heavy  thunder,  the  shepherd  must  walk  around  th^  pen 
-and  talk  to  them,  in  order  to  quiet  them.  When  they  get  much  frightened, 
they  rush  to  one  side  of  the  hurdles  upset  it  and  break  loose.  ^ 

Tenthly.  In  tlie  hot  season  the  shepherd  should  lead  his  nock  |n  such 
dmAioaa  as  to  keep  the  sun  behind  it ;  in  order  that  tb^ir  bodies  may  give 
shade  to  tlieiirheads,  and  he  should  keep  them  as  far  apart  as  possible,  to 
^Uow  the  air  a  free  circulation  among  them. 

Eleventhly.  Guide  your  flocks  always  slowly,  especially  on  rising  grounds. 
^Should  the  shepherd  neglect  this  precaution,  particularly  in  hot  weather,  the 
sheep  become  overheated  and  liable  to  dangerous  attacks. 

rnvelfthly.  When  the  sheep  are  brought  upon  the  stubbte-fieids,  observe 
^hefMlowing -rules: — 

(a)  Bring  first,  the  laifibs  upon  it. 

\b)i  The  ewes ;  and  then 

^  The  rams  and  wethers. 

Tliirteenthly.  As  it  is  tlie  rule  not  to  bring  the  flocKs  upon  the  posture 
in  the  morning  before  the  ^air  has  dried  up  uie  dew  and  frost  -,  it  is  also  a 
Tule  to  bring  them  in  the  stable  or  pen  when  the  dew  begins  to  appear. 

Fourteenthly.  A  shepherd  should  always  carry  with  nitn — 

(a)  A  lancet 

IbS  A  sharp  knife. 

(c)  A  small  tin  box  filled  with  tar.    - 

(a)  Another  with  sulphate  of  copper 

That  in  case  an  accident  should  happen,  he  may  bleed  the  animal ;  or 
"when  he  observes  a  sheep  to  walk  lame  and  he  finds  the  loot  healed,  indica- 
iing  a  disposition  id  foot-rot,  he  may  remove  (he  hoof  with  the  knife  and 
■ftppty  copperas,  over  which  he  has  to  put  a  layer  of  tar. 

XI. — Dimensions  to  be  obserrfod  in  pvrchcmng  Merino  Shoep. 
(With  a  Drawing  and  Table.) 

In  purchasing  merinos,  Petri  lays  down  the  fellowing  dimensions  as  im- 
portant to  he  oteerved : —  . 

Plate  17,  Pig.  23,  is  the  outline  of  a  merino  sheep,  with  dimensions 
marked  upon  it 

1.  The  length  of  ^e  vertebra  o,  to  the  taS  rogt  ef,  when  taken  twice,  muac 
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be  afl  lonff  as  the  wb«Te  aniMal  taken  from  the  point  of  the  noee  at  a,  lo  ther 
tail  root  rf.  -     ,  , 

2.  The  circumference  e  to/,  of  the  whole  animal,  must  be  as  loag  a». 
three  times  (he  length  of  (he  vertebra  from  the  shoulders  at  c  to  th6  tail  rool 
d.  When  these  dmiensions  so  correspond,  the  animal  may  be  considered 
perfect  The  laiger  the  whole  cfrcomference  of  the  beUy  from  ^  to  A,  and 
that  of  the  thighs  from  i  Ar,  to  /,  especiaUjr  when  caused  by  a  mt>ad  back, 
and  wide  spreading  hip-bone,  the  more  valuable  is  the  aiiiroal,  because  it 
yields  more  wool  of  the  finer  qualities. 

Very  important  are  a  barrel  shaped  belly,  the  length  of  the  vertebra  fromr 
the  shoulder  c,  to  the  tail  root  </f  and  also  the  widtli  of  the  back,  because 
here  also  grow  higlily  fine  qualities  of  wool.  Short  legs  are  considered  a 
necessary  quality  of  a  merino  sheep,  because  as  on  the  1^  grow  the  coarsei 
kihd  of  wool,  the  shorter  the  legs  are,  the  less  coarse  wool  is  produced. 
Short  legged  sheep,  also  feed  better  on  short  dry  and  poor  pasture,  tney  IrareL 
well  and  are  particularly  well  suited  to  mountainous  countries. 

The  ram  should  have  a  wide  chest,  a  flat  btft  stron|^  back,  short  less,, 
strong  knees,  broad  neck,  a  heavy  folded  skin  ;  these  various  qualities  indi* 
cate  strength  and  great  power  in  bveeding. 

The  ewe  should  aJso  possess  a  \me^  wid^  chest,  broad  shoulders,  strong: 
back  and  a  long  i>ody,  short  legs,  and  reeemble  greatly  the  ram. 

The  following  measures  will  furnish  data  by  which  to  judge  of  the  various 
breeds  of  merinos.     They  are  selected  from  the  Valuable  work  of  Petri,  a 
highly  celebrated  writer  on  sheep^  and  an  admitted  authority*ln  these  matters : 
m  Germany. 

*  ^   ^ 


.«*  <■**    t^ 


.  ►^^.--^x 
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Xlh—De$cripiim  of  tie  dpparaiua  used  cU  Moegelin  and  AkHsth^  for 

VHishing  Sheep. 

(With  drawings.) 

Mo€k  of  toashing  sheep  at  Von  TTider^s^  Moegelin. — To  the  standafd 
MRnjdes  of  merino  wool,  which  I  had  the  honor  of  sending  to  the  Honor- 
sble  CommiBBioner  of  Patents,  one  chart  of  which  he  intends  to  send  each 
of  Cbe  different  state  governments,  I  added  some  samples  of  washed  wool 
fr«m  the  flocks  of  Yon  Thaer,  which  I  obtained  from  that  very  obliging 

Stntleman,  who  endeavored  to  comply  in  every  respect  with  the  wishes  of 
e  Honorable  Commissioner  of  the  Patent  Office,  as  expressed  in  his  letters 
commendatory  to  facilitate  me  in  the  collection  of  information  on  agriculture, 
&c.  The  washed  woot  from  the  Moegelin  estate  has  a  beautiful  whiteness, 
although  the  sheep  of  that  country  suffer  greatly  from  the  dust  and  sand 
blown  about,  which  combines  with  the  yolk  and  forms  a  ^hick  black  cover 
to  the  fleece.  Von  Thaer  uses  a  mode  of  washing  his  sheep  different  from 
the  common  river  and  shower  bath  washing.  At  Moegelin  the  sheep  are 
soaked  in  a  small  stream  near  by  the  farm;  when  the  water  has  thoroughly 
penetrated  the  coat  of  wool,  they  are  left  in  that  state  until  the  greasy,  dirty 


•oyering  seems  to  yield  to  a  second  bath ;  then  the  sheep  are  brought 
under  a  kind  of  shower  bath,  where  the  water  is  of  a  soft  nature,  taken 
fiom  a  pond  of  collected  rain  water.    Fig.  38,  shows  the  simple  arrange. 
19 
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m«iit.  The  pump  a,  ifl  fed  from  a  pondj  and  HUM  the  water  into  a  nX  i, 
placed  sufficiently  high  to  give  the  water  the  necessary  fall  and  force  ta 
penetrate  the  fleece  and  clean  the  wool.  Two  pipes  c  c,  or  hose,  communi- 
cate with  the  vat  &,  at  the  end  of  the  hose  is  attacned  a  strainer  with  a  stop 
eock  d. 

When  the  sheep  are  ready  to  be  washed,  they  are  placed  within  a  pen  e, 
near  by,  which  has  a  floor  of  boards  to  allow  the  water  to  run  into  a  pond ; 
one  man  holds  the  sheep  while  another  sprinkles  it  by  means  of  the  hosa 
and  strainer,  until  the  dirt  is  removed  from  the  wool. 

Description  of  the  Building  trnd  Apparatus  for  Washing  She(^^  at 

AhsiUh  in  Hungary. 


The  accompanying  drawing,  Fig.  35,  represents  the  ground  plan  of 
the  sheep-wash  of  Alcsuth,  in  Hungary.  When  the  sheep  have  beea 
soaked  in  the  warm  water  vats  at  6,  and  sufficiently  coottd  down  under 
Uie  sheltw  rf,  they  are  brought  into  the  space  t,  and  from  thence  placed  un- 
der the  shower  bath  a  a.  When  the  fleece  has  acquired  the  necessaiy 
whiteness,  the  sheep  is  placed  under  the  shelter  >t. 

The  water  is  heated  near  by  in  a  small  building  e,  and  by  means  of  a 
pipe/,  conveyed  to  the  trough  *• 

rrhe  dirty  water  is  let  into  a  square  tank  A,>by  means  of  a  small  ditch  g. 
The  nver,  A,  supplies  the  shower  bath  by  means  of  two  small  coadvm 
/,  m. 
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Fig.  36  k  a  seicUon  of  tbe  8beltefi9  c  and  d  willi  tha  waim  balh  6.    Fig. 
37>  ia  a  seciioa  o{  th«  shower  baih. 


flRg.36 


h^m^ 


£^t^ 


It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  process  of  washing  is  done  under  the  roof, 
and,  accordingly,  no  sudden  shower  or  rainy  weather  can  interfere  with  it 
B^re  the  shower  bath  is  administered  to  the  sheep,  their  dirt  and  pitch  has 
ip  be  dissolved  or  looseqed.  Por  this  purpose  a  soaking  vat  b  is  put  up, 
which  is  covered  and  tightly  fixed  together  of  strong  planks  or  boards.  The 
aoaking  vat  having  been  filled  with  hot  water  23,  24  Reaumur  equal  to  84^ 
Fahrenheit,  the  sheep  are  placed  in  two  lines  and  constantly  handled,  until  the 
yolk  and  dirt  are  dissdved,  which  ordinarily  takes  from  fifteen  to  twenty  min- 
utes. The  solvent  eflfect  ctf  the  Hot  water  is  considerably  increased,  in  the 
feat  place  by  mixing  with  the  water  while  boiling,  some  potash  (say  5  to  6  Ibe. 
to  one  solution,)  and  in  the  next  place  by  the  ley,  arising  from  the  natural  oily 
matter  of  the  wool.  The  sheep  after  being  well  sosJced  are  placed  under 
shelter,  d,  where  they  have  to  wait  for  thetr  turn  of  the  shower  bath,  in  or- 
der that  die  animal,  now  too  much  heated,  may  not  pass  immediately  from 
the  hot  soaking  vat  into  the  shower-bath,  this  being  at  13°  to  14°  Reaumur 
equal  to  61°  to  63^  Fahrenheit.  It  must  be  confessed  that  the  sudden  change 
of  temperature,  and  the  application  of  the  vigorous  Preisnitz  method  of 
sheep  washing  which  is  adopted  here,  presupposes  a  s^ng  and  vig- 
orous constitution  as  found  in  the  Alcsfilh  sheep.  Not  minding  the  involun- 
tary cold  shower  bath,  they  eome  gaily  out  of  the  shower  gutter,  and  in  a 
manner  as  if  boasting  of  tne  splendor  of  their  snow  white  wool,  they  show 
themselves  at  the  shelter  c,  which  is  assigned  them  and  which  is  thickly 
strewn  and  covered  with  dtraw.  On  an  average  forty  she^  are  washed  in 
one  hour. 

The  feet,  that  in  the  vicinity  of  Alcsiith,  the  least  wind  will  raise  clouds 
o£  dust,  and  will  fill  the  fleece  of  the  grazing  sheep  with  black  sand  to  the 
skin,  must  add  to  the  trouble  and  expense  of  the  washing,  and  besides  ren- 
den  a  correct  ^imate  of  the  fineness  as  well  as  the  other  qualities  of  the 
wool  ^ctremely  difficult.  Those  animak  whose  wool  htt  not  been  well 
deaned  ffom  this  dust  by  the  shower-bath,  are  wet  with  a  ley  which  is  kept 
m  readiness,  and  which  is  made  fi-om  Preiss'  vegetable  Wool  wash}  and 
twenty-four  houis  after  they  are  again  put  under  the  shower,  which  will 
then  give  to  the  fleece  the  Imghtest  appearance. 

Experiments  have  been  made  also  with  the  Packner  wool  wash.  The 
wool  to  which  it  had  been  applied,  was  exceedingly  well  purified  indeed, 
and  snow  white ;  but  then  the  fleece  had  become  rough  and  been  deprived 
nearly  of  all  fat  The  ingredients  of  this  fluid  have  never  been  made  known 
by  its  inventor. 
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The  oily  matter  which  settles  at  the  bottom  during  the  waslimg,  is  let  off 
by  means  of  a  small  gutter,  is  collected  and  conveyed  in  casks  upon  tb% 
meadows,  which  being  done  crfler  haying-time,  when  the  season  is  usually 
quite  dry,  is  of  much  value  to  the  crop  of  hay. 

At  a  distance  of  about  300  steps  from  the  establishment  for  the  washing 
of  the  sheep,  upon  a  gende  height  which  commands  the  whole  valley,  lies 
the  handsome  lluilding  for  the  shearing  of  the  sheep.  With  its  high  roof  of 
boards  and  its  many  windows,  it  is  well  lighted,  airy,  an4  sufficiently  large 
to  take  in  from  150  to  160  shearers  at  one  and  the  same  time.  The  shear- 
ing is  done  by  women  who  possess  great  skill  in  shearing.  The  wages  paid 
for  shearing  is  from  15  to  25  cents,  the  last  being  paid  to  those  who  shear 
both  quick  and  handsomely.  The  rolling  up  of  the  fleece  and  the  collect- 
ing of  the  pick-wool  is  done  by  boys  and  little  girls,  the  former  receiving  9 
cents,  and  the  latter  6  cents,  or  its  equivalent  Vienna  currency. 

XIII. —  Wool  Ghowers*  Convention  and  Wool  Markets, 

In  the  historical  sketch  of  Silesian  wool  culture,  we  have  seen  how 
many  years  it  took  those  intelligent  and  industri6ys  wool  growers  to  obtam 
that  degree  of  perfection  in  the  wool  of  their  flocks,  which  corresponds  with 
the  demand  of  the  manufacturers,  as  well  as  with  those  of  the  wool  growers. 

It  required  time,  experience,  and  mutual  understanding  among  die  wool 
growers,  manufacturers  and  wool  traders ;  to  effect  this  they  held  conven* 
tions  as  early  as  1814,  when  the  w^l  git)wer8  of  Germany,  and  such  per- 
sons as  were  interested  in  this  branch  of  hu^andry,  met  at  Bran,  for  the 
first  dme,  to  consult,  exchange  their  views,  and  adopt  general  terms  and 
rules  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  desired  object.  r. 

Yon  Thaer  succeeded  in  calling  together  a  similar  convention,  which  mel 
at  Liepsic,  in  Saxony,  and  several  other  'societies  adopted  the  same  benefi- 
cent measure. 

The  principal  object  of  these  conventions  was  to  accelerate  the  merintf 

.wool  culture,  to  exchange  their  views  and  experience  in  breeding,  feeding^ 

washing,  shearing,  d&c. ;  to  take  into  consideration  the  demands  of*  the 

wool  merchants  and  woollen  manufacturers,  and  in  this  way  the  Germaa 

wool  growers  have  attained  to  their  superior  results. 

By  samples  of  wool  from  various  flocks  in  different  parts  of  the  United 
States,  that  have  come  to  my  notice,  I  have  found  that  there  e'xist3  no  de* 
cided  character  in  the  wool  of  this  country;  in  every  flock,  no  doubt  there 
is  wool  of  different  character,  and  very  few  are  perfect  in  their  kind.  i 

This  vast  expanse  of  counUy,  of  various  climes,  soil  and  more  or  less 
favorable  localities  for  sheep  breeding,  must  naturally  produce  different  kinds 
of  wool;  and  it  would  be  highly  important  to  the  wool  growers  of  the  east, 
west,  north  and  south,  to  meet  once  a  year,  and  bring  with  them,  if  possible, 
some  of  their  sheep,  or  when  the  distance  is  too  great,  at  least  a  number  of 
entire  fleeces  in  a  washed  and  unwashed  state ;  these  fleeces  ought  to  be 
exhibited  with  a  label  indicating — 

1.  The  section  of  country  from  which  it  comes; 

2.  The  kind  of  pasture — high  or  low  grounds; 

3.  Length,  height  and  circumference  of  the  sheep; 

4.  The  sex; 

6.  The  age  of  the  fleece  in  days ;  ^ 

6.  Weight  of  the  animal ; 

7.  Weight  of  the  fleece  in  unwashed  state; 

» 
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8.  Weight  of  the  fleece  when  washed ; 
'  9.  Origin  of  the  animal. 

These  data  will  facilitate  the  wool  growera  in  jude^ing  of  the  finehefli, 
evenness,  form  of  the  staple,  and  all  those  indications,  by  which  a  thorou^ 
blood  can  be  noticed;  for  it  is  only  by  comparison  of  wool  from  the  varioua 
parts  of  the  fleece  we  can  ascertain  the  value  of  an  animal. 

The  wool  growM  should  be  furnished  with  samples  of  the  best  Silesian 
breeds,  to  enable  tnem  to  compare  the  wool  of  their  flocks  by,  and  should 
there  exist  faults  to  discern  the  mode  of  remedying  them  in  the  shortest  and 
best  manner. 

I  have  sent  the  honorable  Commissioner  of  Patents  several  charts  widi 
samples  of  the  best  Silesian,  Hungarian  and  Saxon  wool,  which  I  collected 
during  my  journey  through  those^  countries.  Such  a  chart  will  enable  the 
wool  growers  of  the  United  Stateis  to  make  comparis<m  with  the  wool  of 
their  flocks  and  ascertain  the  difference  existing  between  the  wool  of  their 
sheep  and  those  of  Silesia. 

At  the  yearly  meeting  of  the  German  agriculturists,  this  important  brandi 
is  ably  discussed,  and  sul  new  improiirements  in  the  mode  of  breeding  or 
growing  wool  are  made  known  and  published. 

The  wool  markets  afford  another  opportunity  to  the  wool  grower  to  be- 
c<»n6  acquainted  with  the  progress  in  the  wool  culture,  and  the  demands  of 
the  manufacturer. 

Germany  has  at  di  ferent  places  r^uRir  wool  markets,  where,  on  certain 
days  of  the  year,  the  wool  of  a  whole  country  or  district  is  brought  together 
for  sale. 

At  Breelau  is  the  most  celebrated  wool  market;  it  is  celebrated  not  only 
for  the  finest  wool  being  found  there,  but  for  its  being  one  of  the  earliest  m 
the  season  where  the  greatest  quantity  of  excellent  wool  is  offered  for  sale. 
The  next  important  ones  are  at  Berlin,  Stettin,  Magdeburg,  Dresden  and 
Leipsic. 

AtBreslau  are  sold  every  year  about  60,000  cwt.,  of  which 

Reksthalen.  Dollari. 
3,000  cwt.  are  of  the  finest  quality,  and  averages  about  130=98  per.  cwt. 

4,000    «         "        110=77    "    ". 

5,000    "         >    «        100=70    "     " 

10,000.   " "  90=63    «     " 

15,000    " "  80=56    "     " 

15,000    "         "  70=49    "    " 

8,000    «         "     50a60=35a42    " 

Amounting  to  4,920,000  rix  dollars  at  70  cen»s  the  rix  dollar,  equal  to 
$3,444,000. 

This  shows  that  even  at  that  market,  where  all  the  wool  of  the  whole 
province  of  Prussian  Silesia  is  sold,  the  greatest  part  of  the  wool  offered  for 
sale  is  wool  of  the  middle  quality,  and  that  the  amount  of  the  high  priced 
qualities  is  sinall  in  proportion  to  that  of  the  lower  priced  ones. 
i  These  markets  are  visited  by  the  manufacturers  and  wool  merchants  of 
England,  Prance,  Belgium,  Russia  and  various  other  parts  of  Europe.  The 
finest,  best  assorted,  well  washed,  and  that  which  is  carefully  packed,  with- 
out having  recourse  to  plaiting,  or  increasing  the  weight  by  moistening  it, 
&c.,  brings  the  highest  price.  It  is,  therefore,  an  object  with  the  German 
wool  grower  to  prepare  his  wool  for  market  in  the  best  style.  The  wool 
grower  has  an  opportunity  at  these  markets  to  become  acquainted  with  all 
the  different  kinds  of  wool  grown  in  his  country ',  he  can  obtain  a  conect 
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knowledge  of  what  is  in 'demand,  and  he  is  enabled  to  learn  the  bea^  mode 
of  breeding,  washing,  packing,  &c. 

Similar  markets  wUl  become  necessary  in  the  United  States,  because  here 
the  wool  growing  regions  are  too  extensive.  The  wool  growers  of  the  west, 
for  instance,  are  too  far  from  the  eastern  markets.  On  the  other  hanii,  the 
manufacturer  is  not  able  to  visit  all  the  flocks  over  the  whole  Union  in 
order  to  become  acquainted  with  the  products  of  hi^puntrj^  The  wool 
grower,  remote  from  the  great  mart,  is  ignorant  of  me  true  value  of  h£S 
wool,  and  depends  entirely  on  the  neighboring  merchant,  who  obtains  it 
generally  for  a  low  price,  whereby  the  wool  grower  becomes  discouraged. 
Had  Ohio,  for  instance,  a  wool  market,  where  Si  the  wool  would  be  brought 
together  from  that  state  at  one  point,  say  Cincinnati,  the  manufacturer  of 
tl^e  east  would  find  it  advantageous  to  visit  that  market  and  purchase 
such  wool  as  he  requires  for  his  fabrics*,  and  the  wool  growers  who  grow 
better  qudities  could  obtain  such  prices  ay  they  deserve — they  feel  en- 
couraged, try  to  improve  their  flocks,  and  gradually  furnish  the  manufoc- 
iurers  of  this  country  with  a  wool  he  now  has  to  purchase  in  the  foreign 
markets. 

XIV. — On  the  Wool  Trade  ^  Germany ^  and  other  countries. 

The  following  articles  from  the  pen  of  J.  G.  Eisner,  a  distinguished 
agricultural  writer,  who  has  devoted  his  lon^  life  to  the  subject  of  wool 
and  the  wool  trade  of  Germany  atfd  Europe,  is  believed  to  be  well  worthy 
of  being  submitted  to  the  American  wool  growler,  as  showing  in  a  rerf 
short  space  the  views  of  the  German  wool  grower  on  this  important  branch 
of  egncultural  industry.  He  thus  becomes  acquainted  ^th  the  state  of  the 
presAit  Grerman  wool  market,  and  their  speculations  for  the  future^  and  he 
will  see  therein  the  principles  which  they  have  laid  down  to  be  guided  by,  in 
order  to  retain  the  reputation  of  fhetf  markets.  It  will  be  difficult  to  take 
from  Germany  the  palm,  having  already  a  superior  improved  breed  of 
merinos,  well  informed  and  attentive  shepherds,  and  highly  industrious 
wool  growers.  But  Mr.  Eisner  is  mistaken  in  the  belief  that  highly  im- 
proved sheep  do  not  last  well  in  the  United  States.  The  fact  is,  we  have 
yet  had  very  few  highly  improved  sheep  imported,  and  the  few  w^hich  were 
brought  here  have  been  n^riected  in  consequence  of  the  want  of  knowledge 
or  that  indefatigable  attention  which  the  merino  sheep  requires.  As  far  as 
my  own  observation  goes,  I  have  found  that  the  wool  grown  in  the  United 
States  has  a  remarkable  softness.  I  have  not  yet  seen  wool  from  highly 
improved  sheep.  The  samples  ^ich  came  under  my  notice  were,  wim 
the  exception  of  a  few  instances*,  from  good  half-bloods,  but  even  that 
coarse  kind  had  a  high^degree  of  softness. 

Why  should  not  we,  in  countries  like  Virginia  or  Tennessee,  where 
nature  has  done  every  thing  for  the  sheep;  given  an  excellent  soil,  whick 
produces  the  best  kind  of  grasses;  a  climate  like  that  of  Italy,  only  a  few 
weeks  winter,  where  the  sheep  must  be  housed  and  fed ; — ^why  should  not 
we,  with  such  advantages,  produce  a  wool  which  can  compete  with  Euro- 

Eean  wool,  of  a  similar  degree  of  fineness,  in  cheapness?     We  must  first, 
owever,  learn  how  to  grow  an  even,  well  stapled  fleece;  "we  must  learn 
how  to  wash  it  well,  and  how  to  assort  it  and  pack  it  well. 

In  order  to  show  the  wool  growers  the  extent  of  consumption  of  wool 
in  this  country,  exceedihe;  the  amount  grown,  I  have  obtained  from  the 
oflSce  of  the  Register  of  flie  U.  S.  Treasury  the  annexed  table.     It  will  be 
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seen  that  the  wool  imported  for  the  first  two  quarters  of  1847  amount  to 
three  millions  and  seven  hundred  and  two  thousand  pounds: 


Imports  of  Wool  /rom  1840 


Not  exceeding  7  cts.  per  lb.  Exceeding  7  cts.  per  lb 

Vahie.  Qirantitj.  Value.         Quaotity.     ■  Vtaue. 


190,352 

184,446 

54,695 

754,441 

199,763 

flr019 

1,553,789 

450,943 

13b,rj06 

1,107,305 

130,295 

26,921 

288,433 

39,087 

4,067 

• 

13,702,379 

224,565. 

1841  to  September  {  1,091,953 

1842  to         "        *<      797,382 

1843  (    3,632    9,332,654 

1844  to  June  13,808,645 

1845  "  23,382,097 

1846  "  16  427  952 

1847  from  June  1,  to  Dee.  1, 1846       4,*133,'444 
1847  to  30th  June  (new  tariff) 

^Quantity  not  given.  fAi  u^iianufactured  wook. 

Amount  of  Capital  engaged  in  the  Wool  Trade  of  Germofny, 

It  is  by  no  means  easy  to  give  an  exact  statement  of  the  number  of 
sheep  kept  in  Germany.  According  to  the  statistical  tables  pjiblished  from 
time  to  time,  they  exceed  thirty  millions.  On  an  average,  100  head  furnish 
yearly  two  cwt.  of  wool;  and  if  this  amount  be  not  fully  attained  every, 
where,  the  deficiency  thus  arising  is  made  up  by  the  excess  of  sheep  abor^ 
fliirty  milHons,  The  yearly  production  of  wool  may  therefore  be  set  down  as 
amounting  to  600,000  cwt.  Not  that  this  entire  quantity,  however,  comes 
into  market;  for  a  goodly  portion  thereof  goes  from  the  hands  of  the  grower 
directly  into  those  of  the  consumer;  as  is  particularly  the  case  with  the  in- 
ferior sorts.  I  cannot  be  far  from  the  truth,  when  I  estimate  the  quantity 
thus  passing  directly  into  the  consumer's  possession  at  one-sixth  of  the 
entire  production,  so  that  there  are  left  for  the  market  500,000  cwt.  As 
to  the  ayerac^e  prices  of  &is  quantity,  it  must  be  observed  that  it  is  made 
up  of  two  different  classes  of  wool,  viz.,  wool  of  northern  or  of  southern 
Germany,  the  former  of  which  is  by  far  the  most  valuable.  To  the  first 
of  these  two  classes  belong  the  markets  of  Silesia,  Pomerania,  Branden- 
burg, Saxony,  and  Magdeburgh;  and  it  should  be  noticed  here  that  the 
breeding  of  sheep  in  the  northern  provinces,  being  parried  on  upon  a  much 
larger  scale,  the  amount  of  wool  grown  in  the  north  is  far  greater.  Still 
the  difference  which  thus  arises  is  made  up  again  by  the  territory  of  the 
southern  provinces  being  so  much  larger;  for  with  the  southern  provinces 
I  also  class  the  western  portion  of  Germany,  viz.,  all  the  Rhenish  provinces. 
I  have  made  this  division  of  Germany  in  accordance  with  the  miality  of 
the  wool,  and  hence  have  reckoned  to  northern  Germany  also  Moravia, 
which  is  made  a  competitor  of  Silesia  and  Saxony,  and  in  this  manner  the 
proportions  will  be  pretty  equal,  so  that  I  may  fairly  set  down  for  either 
260,000  cwt.,  or  one-half  of  the  wool  brought  into  market.  The  prices 
for  the  last  six  years  (previous  to  1845)  havmg  been  in  northern  Germany, 
(on  an  average)  65  Prussian  thalers,  (equal  to  $47  50*,)  a  cwt. ;  the  250,000 
cwt.,  amount  to  16,250,000  thalers,  (equal  to  $11,375,000;)  while  those 
for  southern  Germany,  on  an  average,  are  10  thalers,.  (equal  to  $7,)  i.  e. 
amount  to  55  thalers  (or  $38  50)  a  cwt.,  which  makes  for  the  south  a  total 
of  13,750,000  thalers.     Hence  there  circulates  in  Germany  in  the  wool 

*  Reckoning  the  Prussiaa  thaler  at  70  eents 
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market  every  year  a  capital  of  30,000,000  thalers,  (eqiial  to  $21,000,000,) 
in  which  100,000  cwt.  of  wool  are  not  counted,  which  are  sold  by  the  pro- 
ducer directly  to  the  consumer,  and  which,  if  set  down  at  four  millions  of 
thalers,  (equal  to  $2,800,000,)  would  certainly  be  rated  too  low. 

XV. — On  the  Export  of  Wool  from  Germany^  fyc. 

The  yearly  export  of  wool  from  Germany  is  already  of  considerable  ex- 
tent. To  give  a  correct  idea  of  it,  we  will  state  the  countries  to  which  it 
is  exported.  England  continues  to  bear  the  sway  as  heretofore.  Her  pur- 
chases in  the  German  markets,  although  they  are  no  more  than  what  they 
were  a  few  years  back,  are  to  such  an  extent  as  to  influence,  nay,  deter- 
mine, the  pnces  of  wool.  ^  Now,  the  English  buyers  (as  has  been  found  of 
late)  are  in  search  more  of' the  middling  man  of  the  superior  sorts  of  wool, 
and  on  the  ground  of  this,  observation  it  has  been  asserted  that  the  raising 
of  middling  wool  will  in  future  be  more  advisable,  and  reward  the  owner 
better  than  the  raising  of  fine  quality.*  Should  this  opinion  become  gen- 
eral, it  would  give  a  deadly  blow  to  wool  production  in  Germany,  since,  as 
I  have  shown,  it  is  only  the  excellence  of  their  wool  that  can  secure  them 
customers,  and  that  can  keep  up  this  branch  of  industry  so  as  to  remunerate 
the  proprietor.  In  order  to  understand  correctly  what  the  English  pur- 
chasers are  attempting  in  their  inquiry  after  middling  sorts,  it  will  only  be 
necessjiry  to  observe  which  of  the  middling  sorts  they. really  select.  It 
then  will  be  seen  that  it  is.  the  wool  of  those  flocks  which  are  of  a  particu- 
larly good  breed,  namely,  such  as  is  obtained  from  flocks  of  noble  descent, 
and  as  are  constantly  improving,  and  where,  at  the  same  time,  by  means 
of  a  superior  treatment,  an  article  in  every  respect  valuable  is  obtained,  and 
this,  considering  its  relative  fineness,  at  a  fair  price.  The  English  'find  it 
to  their  great  advantage  to  buy  these  kinds  of  wpol,  and  they  seize  upon 
them  in  the  very  sight  of  the  less  clever  domestic  purchaser;  and  they 
themselves  admit  that  the  Silesian  Wool  possesses  in  an  eminent  degree  au 
the  qualities  required  for  their  manufactures.  Shrewd  merchants  as  they 
are,  they  soon  discovered  that  it  is  most  profitable  for  them  to  buy  the  mid- 
dling qualities,  that  by  being  carefully  sorted  out,  will  increase  their  profits. 
The  yearly  import  of  wool  by  England  fro.m  Germany  may  be  estimated  at 
from  20  to  25,000  bal^,  'at  four  cwt.  each ;  hendfe  it  would  make  about 
one-§ixth  or  seventh  oyT  the  entire  production,  but  for  the  fact  that  under 
the  narae  of  German  wool  a  large  quantity  of  Hungarian,  Polish,  and  Rus- 
sian wools,  is  sold  in  the  wool  markets,  and  is  called  in  the  lists  of  exports 
to  England.  The  latter  report,  whe^  reduced  to  what  it  actually  is,  can 
scarcely  amount  to  15,000  bales  (or  60,000  cwt.,)  hence  about  (he  tenth 
part  of  the  entire  production  of  Germany. 

The  Dutch  and  BelgianSy  as  the  foreign  customers  of  Germany  for  wool, 
rank  next  to  the  English.  They  are  much  older  customers  than  the  latter, 
although  the  quantity  they  buy  is  not  so  large.  Of  late  they  likewise  in- 
quire more  frequently  after  good,  middling  sorts,  than  those  of  the  finest 
qualities.  The  latter,  however,  are  bought  especially  by  a  few  houses  of 
Bel^um  and  French  Netherlands,  for  which  good  prices  are  paid.  The 
wool  dealers  of  these  countries  go  in  person  to  the  German  markets  to 
make  their  purchases;  still,  at  the  same  time  most  of  them  have  some 
friends  among  German  firms  of  inferior  rank,  to  whom  they  give  their 
ordfers  and  instructions,  and  who,  as  soon  as  the  least  prospect  for  a  favor- 
able- period  of  business  turns  up,  are  regularly  the  first  to  lay  hold  upon 
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such  well  known  shearings  as  best  suit  those  wool  dealers  and  manu&c- 
turers.  Upon  these,  Germany  calculates  for  the  future  as  her  old  and  cer- 
tain customers  with  greatest  reliance,  because  they  eannot,  like  the  English, 
withdraw  from  the  market  at  any  moment  when  a  favorable  opportunity 
offers  elsewhere. 

The  French^  also,  have  lately  come  into  the  German  markets ;  they  buy 
chiefly  of  the  best  and  finest  wools.  Indeed  they,  also,  formerly  sometimes 
came  to  southern  Germany,  to  buy  clippings,  through  the  dust  and 
heat  Still  their  trade  did  not  amount  to  much.  Far  larger  is  the  amount 
which  they  get  from  Germany  via  Frankfort,  (on  the  Maine,')  although 
from  second-hand  sellers,  but  for  which  they  ordinarily  give  no  nigh  prices. 
A  great  part  of  this  wool,  indeed  nearly  all  of  it,  is  not  of  German  origin, 
but  is  raised  in  Hungary.  Netherlands  and  France  together,  probably,  buy 
in  Germany  a  quantity  of  wool  equal  to  that  taken  by  England  alone,  and 
as  f!)H  is  one-tenth  of  the  entire  production,  the  sale  to  those  three  countries^ 
amoants  to  one-fifth  of  the  entire  production. 

Russia  is  quite  an  unexpected  visiter,  that  of  late  has  come  into  ths 
German  markets,  and  the  superior  clippings  go  now  to"  that  country, 
e^cially  to  Warsaw  and  Riga.  The  quantity  sent  thither  is  comparatively 
small,  yet  the  prices  obtained  are  high.  The  manufacturers^of  those  two 
cities  buy  the  most  costly  wool,  and  for  the  most  part  it  is  thither  that  the 
wools  at  130  to  140  thalers  $91  to  98  a  cwt.  are  sent.  This  fully  makes 
up  for  the  money  going  from  Germany  to  Poland  for  low  sorts  of  wool. 

Moreover,  it  should  not  be  overlooked,  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
foreign  wool  trade  is  merely  transit  business;  for  many  German  and  foreign 
wool  dealers  purchase  large  quantities  of  wool  in  Poland  and  Russia,  sort 
them  in  their  German  storehouses,  dispose  of  a  good  part  of  the  country  wool, 
but  mix  also,  jnuch  of  it  with  Gennan  wool  and  send  it,  under  the  name  of 
German  wool,  to  foreign  counaiee.  This  does  not  injure  the  wool  produc- 
tion directly,  yet  indirectly  it  does.  For  in  the  first  ^ace,  it  makes  the 
quantity  produced  by  us  appear  larger  than  it  actually  is,  and  in  the  second 
place,  it  can  surely  do  the  wool  production  no  good,  to  have  the  reputation 
of  the  fineness  of  German  wool  disparaged,  by  selling  under  the  name 
erf  German  wool  an  article  much  inferior  m  value  and  of  no  commendable 
properties.  It  is  to  be  apprehended,  too,  that  this  fraud  will  gain  ground 
more  widely  in  future,  the  more  other  countries  endeavor  to  imitate 
Germany  in  producing  a  constantly  improving  species  of  wool. 

In  order  to  form  a  correct  conclusion  respecting  the  future  prospects  of  the 
German  wool  trade,  from  the  way  and  manner  in  which  the  German  export 
business  is  carried  on,  at  present,  it  is  necessary^l  explain  the  mode  to  thosfe 
tmmformed.  • 

Wool  to  go  abroad  is  very  rarely  done  up  in  "  shepherd^s  bundles,"  as 
Aey  are  called ;  but  for  the  most  part  it  is  previously  sorted  and  dressed  at 
the  warehouses,  where  the  different  sorts  of  wool,  according  to  kind  and 
quality,  are  separated  and  assorted  and  packed  up.  Herein  many  artifices 
are  made  use  of  by  those  who  do  not  scruple  to  resort  to  them,  of  advantage 
for  the  dine  to  the  one  who  adopts  them,  but  which  injure  the  business  and 
in  the  end  must  cause  distrust  of  purchasers  abroad.  Honest  wool  dealers, 
€sf  course,  disapprove  of  such  conduct,  and  never  participate  in  it;  yet, 
though  they  will  keep  up  the  confidence  of  their  old  customers,  they  at  any 
rate  must  suffer  in  this  respect,  that,  owing  to  the  prevailing  distrust,  it  is  not 
easy  for  them  to  find  new  ones.  One  of  those  artifices  very  freauendy  re» 
•oited  to  w,  the  ,w  oaUed plating ^  which  consiflts  in  wrapping  up  the  bale  in 
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some  very  fine  fleeces,  so  as  to  make  it  appear,  as  if  the  bale  throughout 
is  of  that  excelleut  quality.  Plating,  as  it  is  called,  when  done  with  Wool 
evidently  superior  to  that  really  contained  in  (he  bale,  is  certainly  nothing 
but  fraud.  It  is  very  well  known  that  there  are  German  wool  dealers  who 
carry  on  business  in  that  way,  and  who  for  this  purpose  buy  superior  clips 
in  Saxony  and  Silesia,  in  order  thereby,  tlie  more  easily  to  succeed  m 
s^ing  those  less  valuable  from  other  German  provinces  or  even  from 
Hungary.  Yet,  if  there  is  any  thing  to  secure  the  German  wool  business  ia 
foreign  countries,  its  continuance  and  prosperity  for  the  future,  it  is  only  by 
(he  strictest  honesty  which  in  days  past  was  always  associated  with  th« 
name  of  Germans  aikl  of  Germany. 

On  the  fvXwre  prospects  of  the  German  Wool  7Vq4c. 

A  comparison  between  the  production  and  consiwwtion  <if  Wool, — We 
oaonot  form  a  correct  idea  of  what  is  likely  to  be  the  future  state  of  the 
German  wool  business,  without  an  accurate  estimate  of  its  actual  productioa 
and  consumption.  To  judge  then  of  the  future  prospects,  we  must  fiivt 
show  what  is  (he  present  state. 

We  have  already  given  an  estimate  of  the  amount  of  wool  yearly  pro- 
duced in  G#many.  Whether  a  great  inccease  of  this  quantity  be  possible 
and  probable  in  future,  is  highly  questionable,  as  we  mean  to  show  further 
below.  The  yearly  production,  as  we  have  said  amounts  to  600,000  cwt 
It  would  be  a  difficult  task  to  ascertain  by  the  bills  of  sale,  how  much  the 
domestic  consumption  amounts  to,  and  even  if  it  was  made  out  with  the 
help  of  statistical  tables,  but  Uule  reliance  could  be  placed  upon  it.  The 
surest  standard  after  all,  are  the  lists  of  export  and  import  of  raw  wool. 
Accordmg  to  these,  Germany  imports  a  larger  quantity  than  she  exports; 
hence  the  consumption  exceeds  the  production;  and  since  with  the  increase 
and  enlargement  of  her  manufactures,  the  consumption  continues  lai^ely  aa 
the  increase,  it  will*  be  plain  that  for  the  domestic  production,  so  far,  a  veiy 
favorable  future  can  be  anticipated,  whi^ch,  as  a  matter  of  course,  will  extend 
Also,  over  the  wool  trade. 

We  shall  have  to  consider  the  several  German  provinces  each  by  itsdf : 

In  Austria  h&self  and  her  other  German  previnceSy  the  demand  of  the 
manufactures  goes  far  beyond  what  they  themselves  produce ;  for  they  obtain 
a  very  considerable  quantity  from  Hungary  and  Gallicia,  and  they  do  not  by 
•any  means  export  an  equal  quantity  of  their  own  wool.     The  Gennan  pro 
vinces  of  Austria  unpoi|  from  Hungary,  if  not  more,  at  least  a  quantity 
equal  to  three-fifths  of  their  entite  wool  production,  say  about  100,(K)0  cwt* 
The   imports  from  Gallidll  indeed,  are  much  smaller,  but  will  exceed 
20,000  cwt.     On  the  other  hand,  tlie  exports  of  those  German  states  im. 
question,  can  scarcely  amount  to  more  than  half  that  quantity,  i.  e^  60,000 
cwt.  y  and  a  great  portion  of  it  is  wool  imported  from  Hungary,  consequently 
merely  m  tramit.    That  imported  quantity  is  consumed  by  the  majoy 
flourishing  pttmufactures  of  Austria,  Bohemia,  and  Silesia,  in  addition  to 
&e  considerable  amount  of  their  own  production.     At  Briinn  alone^,  ihft 
capital  of  Moravia,  nearly  the  entire  wod  production  of  Moravia,  is,  workMl 
up;  Reipbenberg  in  Bohemia  an4Bielitz  in  Silesia  are  likewise  foremost  in 
this  branch  of  industry,  and  there  is  a  large  number  of  cities  and  towns  thM 
c«irry  it  on  upon  a  similar  scale,  so  that  it  becomes  quite  intelligible,  ho^ 
(the  German  provinces  of  Austria  can  consume  about  200,000  cwt.  of  voel  ft 

It  is  self-evident  that  this  e^/Mmous  consumption  oaiinot  be  ,c0]|fiaea  te 
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the  dome^c  want  Thus  for  example,  the  wool  imported  from  Himgaiy 
in  a"  great  measure  goes  back,  changed  into  goods ;  and  much  of  it  goea 
farther  down  to  the  Turkish  provinces.  Gallicia  likewise  imports  a  quantity 
of  woollen  goods  from  Austria,  equal  to  whal  the  latter  can  produce  from  the 
wool  she  imports  from  Gallicia;  and  in  the  Italian  provinces  also,  the  Aus- 
trian woollen  manufactures  sell  extensively.  Accordingly  the  German  pro- 
vinces of  Austria,  in  relation  to  the  otlier  provinces  of  that  empire,  play,  in 
manner  the  part  of  England,  which  imports  far  more  raw  material  than  she 
herself  consumes,  and  exports  the  balance,  changed  into  manufactures,  to 
foreign  countries,  which  it  is  evident  must  be  very  lucrative. 

If  we  now  go  to  Bavaria^  as  next  in  order,  we  find  that  her  demand  of 
wool  cannot  be  fully  supplied  by  her  own  production,  and  although  she  re- 
ceives from  abroad  little  or  none  of  the  raw  material,  she  receives  the  more 
of  woollen  goods.  *  I  cannot  state,  precisely,  the  extent  of  the  active  and 
passive  commerce  of  this  branch  of  business,  and  mere  conjecture  would  be 
of  little  value. 

In  Wurtemberg^  the  proportions  of  production  and  demand  of  wool  are 
much  more  favorable,  for  manufactures  there  are  in  a  flourishing  state,  and 
much  is  sent  abroad.  Sometimes,  even  quantities  of  raw  wool  are  ex- 
ported to  France,  but  this  is  constantly  made  up  by  the  excesg  of  imports. 

Of  Baden  very  much  the  same  may  belaid  as  of  Wurtemberg. 

In  the  smaller  states  on  the  Rhine,  to  the  lines  of  Westphafia,  the  con- 
sumption of  wool  and  woollen  goods  by  far  exceeds  the  production,  and  they 
are  extensive  customers  to  the  much  more  productive  provinces  farther  east. 

In  Pi-ussiay  owing  to  the  flourishing  condition  of  her  manufactures,  the 
consumption  of  wool,  though  but  recently,  has  reached  almost  the  same  ex- 
tent as  in  Austria.  Only  in  Rhenish  Prussia  the  consumption  has  long  since 
become  so  large  that  great  quantities  of  wool  are  every  year  imported  from 
the  eastern  provinces  as  well  as  the  adjoining  states. 

In  the  province  of  Magdeburg ^  in  the  Marches y  and  in  Silesia^  however, 
the  consumption  of  wool  also  rapidly  increases,  especially  of  the  finer  kind, 
which  is  much  required  by  the  manufactures  there,  so  much  so  that  these 
provinces  consume  nearly  alj  of  their  extensive  production ;  the  quantity  of 
wool  sold  by  them  to  other  countries  being  replaced  by  importation. 

It  appears,  then,  from  the  foregoing,  that  the  consumption  of  wool  in  Ger- 
many) much  exceeds  her  own  production,  hence  the  latter  must  be  con- 
sideraUy  increased  if  she  is  to  be  able  to  meet  her  own  demand.  It  is  quite 
an  uilnecessary  fear  by  which  the  timid  minds  distress  themselves,  of  those 
who  dream  of  a  sarplus  firom  over-production ;  for  while  our  manufacturing 
industrjr  does  not  decrease,  but  grows  in  extent,  even  the  largest  amount  of 
production  will  not  suffice  to  meet  the  demand,  and  we  shall  be  under  ne- 
cessity constantly  of  importing  from  the  neighboring  countries. 

How  much  public  prosperity  must  be  benefitted  thereby  is  obvious,  for 
manufectures,  as  every  one  knows,  possess  a  vastly  greater  value  than  Ae 
raw  material.  The  question  thea,  whether  Prussia  and  Hungary,  by  the 
quantity  of  wool  they  produce,  can  drive  us  from  the  market,  is  not  so  seri- 
ous as  Ais,  whether  tfiey  may  not,  in  time  to  come,  compete  with  our  own 
wooUeB  manufactures. 

To  apprehend  an  exces^ve  production  of  wool,  is  altogether  chimerical: 
for,  in  the  firet  place,  as  to  the  present  time,  there  is  raUier  a  scarcity  pf 
wool  than  an  alnindance,  so  that  not  only  the  shearings  of  this  year  (1845) 
mre  sold  rapidly,  but  even  the  old  stocks  which  had  accumulated  are  disposed 
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of;  and,  in  the  second  pl9ce,  it  is  undeniable,  that  when  wool  formerly  watf 
thought  to  be  in  abundance,  it  was  only  in  consequence  of  the  prices  being 
too  high,  which  had  the  effect  of  limiting  the  consumption  and  making 
room  for  the  surplus.  But  as^^oon  as  prices  return  to  their  right  level,  in 
just  proportion  to  all  other  produce,  the  consumption  immediately  increases 
again,  and  the  old  stocks  are  cleared  out.  The  present  increased  demand  for 
wool,  indeed,  according  to  some,  is  owing  partly  to  the  deficiency  of  production 
in  the  sterile  year  1842,  and  partly  to  the  favorable  turn  of  commercial 
fiffairs.  Both  certainly  had  great  effect,  although  the  true  explanation  of 
that  enlarged  demand  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  consumption  has  again 
increased,  m  consequence  of  the  lowered  prices  of  the  raw  material. 

We  now  propose  to  compare  the  production  and  consumption  of  wool  in 
other  countries  besides  Germany.  The  most  extensive  consumer  of  wool, 
as  is  well  known,  is  England,  Enormous  are  the  quantities  which  she  im- 
ports every  year,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  lists  of  importation,  and  yet  what 
she  raises  by  her  own  sheep  breeding,  is  even  of  far  greater  extent.  Com- 
pared therewith,  the  large  wool  consumption  of  Germany,  indeed,  appears 
to  be  only  trifling.  This  being  the  case,  an  increase  of  production  m  this 
or  that  country,  is  not  of  so  much  consequence,  as  Jong  as  political  or  mer- 
cantile events  do  not  exercise  an  unfavorable  influence  upon  manufactures 
and  commerce.  For  example,  Australia  now  produces  and  exports  to  ih% 
English  market  30  to  40,000  bales  every  year;  although  this  is  a  considerable 
quantity,  yet  in  the  great  consumption,  and  with  the  constantly  increasing 
manufactures,  it  is  of  no  such  great  effect  as  might  be  supposed  from  its 
amount. 

In  France  and  Belgium  the  consumption  of  wool  is  on  the  increase ;  on 
the  other  hand,  its  production  is  limited,  especially  so  in  the  latter  country. 
Hence  both"  countries  have  to  go  abroad  for  supplies,  and  in  the  first  place 
they  apply  to  Germany, 

Ml  the  remaining  states  of  Europe^  at  the  present  position  which  their 
manufactures  occupy,  do  not  meet  their  own  demand  of  woollen  goods,  and 
they  indirectly  continue  tributary  to  the  manufacturing  countries  by  their  de- 
mand of  wool,  although  they  pay  this  tribute  unnecessarily  by  the  raw  ma- 
terial. 

Of  the  wool  ^producing  countries  I  will  mention  only  those  which  do  not 
consume  entirely  what  they  produce  of  the  raw  material,  but  export  a  large 
portion  thereof,  and  which  consequently  turn  the  scale  both  as  to  the  pro- 
duction and  the  trade  of  wool. 

Of  Germany^  I  have  already  spoken.     There  ii^ain  only  these  fire  coun- 
tries to  speak  of,  viz:  Spain,  Hungary,  Russia,  Poljrnesia  and  North  Amer- 
ica.    Taken  together;  these  countries  represent  the  principal  wool  produc 
tion  of  the  globe.     Whether  in  time  to  come  some  provinces  of  Asia  m^j 
likewise  join,  only  the  future  can  tell,  though  we  think  the  time  is  not  far  on. 

The  enormous  extent  of  the  consumption  of  wool,  as  also  the  probability 
of  its  future  increase,  has  been  shown,  and  we  have  seen  that  the  question 
is  not  so  much  whether  the  production  will  exceed  the  demand,  as  whether 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  there  will  always  be  suflScient  production  to 
meet  the  demand.  We  have  therefore  to  examine  to  what  extent,  in  the 
course  of  timie,  the  production  can  attain. 

Respecting  OemuM^^  I  have  already  expressed  my  doubts  in  regard  *to  a 
considerable  further  enlargement  of  her  wool  production.  The  quantity 
eannot  be  extended  there  without  interfering  with  other  agricukural  de 
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mands,  so  that  nothing  more  can  be  done  than  to  improve  the  quality. 
This  course  we  must  continue  to  pursue  steadily  and  uniformly,  in  order  not 
to  impede  others,  nor  to  be  disturbed  in  our  own  course.  Such  being  the 
circumstances,  other  wool-growing  countries  have  little  to  apprehend  from 
us,  because  the  customers  for  our  wool  would  buy  none  or  onl\  ..tie'  of  • 
theirs.  The  question,  however,  whether  in  regard  to  our  wool  ihciv.  is  the 
right  proportion  between  production  and  consumption,  and  whether  this  will 
remain  so  for  the  time  to  come,  may  be  answered  in  the  affirmative  without 
aay  hesitation  whatever.  For,  with  the  increase  of  culture  and  civiliza- 
tion, the  demand  for  fine  fabrics  increases,  and  hence  also  that  of  improved 
wool ;  accordingly  if  there  were  room  for  any  apprehension,  it  would  be 
much  rather  for  that  of  an^  imminent  scarcity  than  abundance.  Still  there  is 
no  cause  for  such  apprehension,  since  the  production  of  improved  wool  is 
on  the  increase  also  in  other  countries  besides  Germany,  and  although  this 
be  on  a  small  scale  only,  it  will  suffice  to  make  up  for  the  deficiency. 

As  regards  Spain^  we  will  first  glance  at  her  past  and  her  present  condi- 
tion, before  venturing  to  draw  any  conclusions  as  to  her  future  production 
of  wool,  and  as  to  the  weight  she  is  to  throw  in  the  scale  of  the  general 
wool  production.  In  former  times,  as  is  well  known,  Spain  was  the  only 
countrjr  that  produced  merino  wool.  She  once  watched  this  golden  branch 
of  national  industry  with  such  zeal  and  care  that  the  export  of  merino  sheep 
was  made  a  capital  crime ;  time  has  since  changed,  and  later  events  have 
done  away  with  that  measure,  and  so  completely  has  Spain  lost  her  mono- 
poly, that,  at  present  she  occupies  only  the  second  rank  in  the  production 
of  superfine  and  super-excellent  wool — nay,  she  has  even  made  attempts  at 
renewing  and  improving  her  much  deteriorated  merino  breed  by  breeds  ob- 
tained from  Germany.  Although  this  can  only  have  been  an  experiment, 
since  for  a  thorough  procedure  of  the  kind,  some  few  head  would  amount  to 
nothing,  yet  it  affords  us  at  least  this  Satisfaction,  that  we  have  overtaken 
the  mother  country  of  the  merino  sheep,  and  that,  with  our  way  of  proceed- 
ing, we  not  only  need  not  fear  to  be  out  mn,  but  are  quite  certain  to 
gain  still  the  more  advantage  of  her.  Political  convulsions  have  de- 
prived Spain  of  her  golden  fleece,  and  she  will  find  it  hard  to  recover  the 
same. 

Still,  we  should  not  feel  too  secure,  for  Spain,  a  century  back,  likewise, 
did  not  dream  that  her  great  treasure  could  be  purloined.  The  materials 
she  still  possesses  in  h^c  flocks^  although  these  have  degenera>ed,  and  been 
mixed  with  foreign  blood,  and  nothing  more  is  necessary  than  that  a  great 
man  rise  up  to  make  of  them  what  mey  might  be.  She  has  for  this  the 
great  advantage  of  her  exquisite  pastures,  and  we  need  only  recollect,  how* 
among  some  flocks  in  Germany,  which  by  ignorance  or  carelessness,  had 
sunk  from  their  high  standard,  all  wishes  and  hopes  were  brought  in  being, 
when  the  right  man  was  found  to  do  it.  As  regards  Spain,  the  German 
wool  growers  should  keep  tliis  constantly  before  their  minds,  since  that  is 
the  quarter  from  which  most  danger  threatens,  foi^  I  must  repeat  it,  our  coun- 
try has  not  to  dread  the  over-production  of  foreign  countries*,  but  the  pos- 
sible event  that  some  one  of  them  should  produce  a  like  quality.  More- 
over, also,  the  quantity  of  the  wool  production  of  Spain  is  capable  of  the 
most  capacious  increase,  notwithstanding  the  repeal  of  the  ^^mestaj^^md 
no  doubt  it  will  acquire  an.  immense  extent,  after  the  political  convulsions 
osliall  have  ceased,  and  have  made  room  for  a  more  stable  order  of  filings, 
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wliich  in  the  course  of  time  will  revive  industry  and  commerce  in  all 
branches,  and  "will  develope  facts  that  may  starUe  many  countries. 

Hu/ngary  has  very  oflen  been  pointed  out  to  our  wool  growers,  as  the 
country  of  riivak  most  to  be  dreaded.  This  is  certainlv  no  mere  imagina- 
,  tion,  it  we  consider,  that  the  qualities  already  offered  by  her  in  the  market 
compare  well  with  the  best  Grerman  wools.  In  the  yearly  exhibition  of  merino 
wool,  at  Vienna,  where,  ordinarily,  none  but  the  most  select  of  all  the  highly 
improved  flocks  are  sent,  several  specimens  from  Hungary,  were  not  only 
found  to  be  fully  equal  to  the  best,  but  were  near  being  preferred  as  the 
superior.  It  is  true,  only  single  sheep  breeders  have  met  with  such 
brdliant  success;  still,  it  at  least  shows,  what  the  country  may  be  able  to 
do,  after  experience  and  intelligence  shall  have  become  more  general  in 
this  branch  of  industiy.  My  familiarity  with  the  subject,  and  the  great 
importance  which  it  has  for  Germany,  will  justify  me  in  devoting  to  this 
country  more  attention  than  to  any  of  the  rest. 

The  agriculture  of  Hungary  and  the  countries  belonging  thereto,  in  gene- 
ral, and  according  to  appearances,  favors  very  greatly  the  breeding  of  sheep. 
The  large  possessions  owned  by  some  of  the  "magnates,"  and  the  healthy 
pastures  very  much  encourage  sheep  breeding  upon  as  extensive  a  scale  as 
IS  found  here.  Its  extent  is  already  greater  than  is  known  abroad.  Statisti- 
cal tables  being  not  much  thought  of  there,  and  the  large  proprietors  being 
the  sovereign  rulers  of  their  possessions  and  having  great  dislike  to  being 
watched,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  obtain  a  correct  view  of  the  entire  stock 
of  sheep  kept  in  that  country.  Hence  it  is  that  the  estimates  vary  sa 
greatly,  and  that,  while  some  speak  of  only  eight  millions  of  sheep,  odiers 
estimate  them  at  twelve  millions,  and  even  more.  The  latter  estimate,  no 
doubt,  is  by  far  nearer  the  truth  than  the  former,  although,  even  this,  I  think 
to  be  too  low,  rather  than  too  high.  For  my  own  part,  I  think  that  Hun- 
gary and  the  territories  adjoining,  number  nearly  fifteen  millions  of  sheep. 
Only  a  small  portion  of  them  are  of  the  full  blood,  but  those  of  the  half 
bloods  are  very  numerous.  The  fact,  that  on  the  imperial  estates  of  Holitsch 
and  Mannersdor/y  the  first  merino  sheep  were  placed,  that  the  empress, 
Maria  Theresa,  had  brought  to  the  country,  procured  the  "magnates"  a 
convenient  opportunity  for  improving  their  flocks;  indeed,  sheep  breeding 
soon  came  to  be  regarded  as  a  matter  of  honor.  Large  stuns  were  ex- 
pended upon  merino  bucks,  and  the  time  is  well  remembered  yet,  when 
one  out  bid  the  other  in  an  aJmost  incredible  manner.  Much  was  effected 
thereby,  though  not  all.  The  original  country  sh'eep,  which  very  nearly- 
resembled  the  zackely  are  so  much  improved,  that  from  their  offspring  a 
wool  is  obtained  which,  in  the  wool  markets,  in  a  great  measure,  is  counted 
among  the  lower  middling  sorts  of  improved  wool.  The  prices,  indeed,  - 
are  not  high,  when  compared  to  those  we  receive  for  our  German  product; 
still  they  pay  well,  when  we  consider  the  local  relations  of  Hungary.  They 
are,  according  to  their  treatment  and  degree  of  improvement,  from  55  to 
100  florins,  Vienna  currency,  (about  25  to  $50.)  The  very  low  sorts,  to  which, 
also  belongs  the  zackel  wool,  are  here  of  no  account,  smce  they  cannot,  in 
anyway,  compete  with  the  German  wool. 

The  question  now  is,  whether  those  middling  sorts,  in  case  a  higher  im- 
pro|pment  of  the  flocks  should  succeed,  might  not  advance  so  much  as  to 
compete  with  the  German  middling  sorts?  It  is  easy  to  answer  this  ques* 
tion,  and  the  reply  must  be  given  m  the  affirmative,  tiie  more  so,  since  the 
bettwr  ones  of  them  do  so  already.     For  the  Austrian- German  manufacturer 
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kng  since  Used  them,  and  the  fabrics  made  of  them,  axe  just  as  good  as 
tiiose  frolh  the  common  German  middling  sorts.  The  better  treatment,  in 
washing  and  shearing,  has,  of  late,  done  much  to  make  those  Hungarian 
wools  better  liked;  and  to  this  circumstance  it  must  be  attributed,  that  the 
markets  of  Pesth  are  attended  by  English,  French  and  Dutch  customers, 
which  was  not  the  case.  They  make  somewhat  extensive  purchases,  and 
if  the  reaction  upon  the  German  markets,  and  their  stocks  of  middling 
wools,  is  no  more  felt,  it  is  owing  to  the  generally  increased  demand.  The 
danger  that  threatens  Germany,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  failure  just  noticed, 
is  not,  then,  so  very  great;  although  a  very  considerable  extension  of  pro- 
duction, which,  though  not  likely,  is  at  all  events,  possible  in  Hungary^ 
might  cause  a  depression  of  pnces,  in  consequence  of  the  supplies  too 
largely  accumulating  in  the  market.  Still,  even  in  this  respect  there  is  little 
cause  of  imeasiness,  as  shown  by  the  increasing  consumption.  Yet,  how  is 
it  with  the  better,  especially  the  finest  qualities?  According  to  fair  reason- 
ing, what  several  persons  have  succeeded  in  doing,  caimot  be  considered 
an  impossible  f^sk  to  others.  And  if,  even  in  the  present  ease,  this  shoidd 
not  apply  to  a  whole  countrf,  since  all  parts  are  not  favorable  to  highly 
improved  sheep  breeding,  the  conclusion,  at  any  rate,  may  be  realized  in 
those  parts  where  there  is  no  natural  impediment  and  "Virhere  highly  im- 
proved flocks  already  exist,  and  furnish  actual  proof  that  their  thrivuig 
there  is  not  impossible.  However,  in  order  to  raise  merino  sheep,  we  re- 
quire, not  only  a  favorable  soil,  but  there  is  also  another  important  requisite, 
viz:  intellect.  There  appears  to  be  a  much  greater  deficiency  in  this  latter 
respect,  in  Hungary,  than  in  Grermany.  This  alone,  accounts  for  the  fact, 
that  Hungary,  although  the  merino  sheep  were  introduced  there  at  a  much 
earKer  perioa  than  in  Germany,  and  although  her  pastures  are  so  extensive, 
so  well  adapted  and  so  cheap,  has,  nevertheless,  only  a  very  limited  num- 
ber of  highly  improved  flocks. 

One  might  suppose,  that  in  the  course  •f  time,  these  flocks  would  be 
followed  by  many  others,  and  that  the  quantity  of  highly  improved  wool 
would  be  much  increased  in  Hungary;  yet  I  do  not  think  this  at  all  likely. 
For,  in  the  long  space  of  time  since  merino  sheep  have  been  raised,  their 
breed,  (notwithstanding  the  extensive  pecuniary  resources  and  the  physical 
advantages  which  the  country  offers,)  has  made  so  little  progress,  that,  un- 
less unexpected  favorable  changes  should  take  place,  the  wool  production 
of  Gfermany,  indeed,  has  litde  to  dread  the  progress  in  Hungary.  Yet  it 
wjll  certainly  be  best  for  as  not  to  think  of  it  too  lightly;  we  m^st  con- 
finually  watch  the  wool  growers  of  Hungary,  in  order  not  to  be  urfex- 
pectedJy  surprised.  As  the  circumstances  are,  Hungary,  in  any  case,  will 
retain  a  very  great  influence  upon  the  wool  production  and  trade  of  G/er- 
many,  which  is  much  more  likely  te  extend  than  to  decrease. 

However,  while  things  remain  in  their  present  state,  there  is  certainly 
kss  danger  than  there  woidd  be  if.  that  country  should  awake  and  foster 
trades  and  manufactures,  which  would  not  only  enable  the  people  them- 
•dves,  to  work  up  the  raw  material  raised  by  them,  but  would  deliver  them, 
also,  frem  the  tribute  hitherto  paTU  to  us.  Our  wool  production,  indeed, 
woiud  not  suffer  thereby ;  /)ur  wool  trade,  on  the  other  hand,  would  be  de- 
prived of  a  considerable  gain^  and  so  would,  likewise,  •ur  manufactures, 
and  more  especially,  those  in  the  Austrian  states,  would  be  losers ;  they 
would  be  deprived  of  the  very  convenient  opportuniijir  of  obtaining  a  great 
part  o(  the  required  raw  materi&l,  and  their  ousinoss  w«uld  become  very 
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much  limited.  Accordingly,  if  any  country  presents  gloomy  prospects  for 
the  German  wool  production  and  wool  trade,  as  far  as  the  future  is  con- 
cerned, it  is  Hungary,  above  all.  But  even  here,  I  confess,  I  cannot 
discern  any  great  danger.  Hungary,  in  my  opinion,  as  to  the  mcrease  and 
improvement  of  sheep  breeding,  if  I  may  judge  her  by  the  past  and  the 
present,  will  not  run  m  advance  of  the  age,  and  scarcely  be  able  to  keep  up 
with  it,  and  consequently  she  will  have  to  offer  scarcely  so  much  wool  aS 
l^e  Increasing  demand  is  entitled  to  calculate  upon  as  her  due  share. 

jRt^m,  whose  government  in  every  way  endeavors  and  strives  to  extend 
and  strengthen  her  colossal  empire,  has  lately  made  gigantic  efforts  in  be- 
half of  all  the  branches  of  her  productions,  and  also  devotes  particular  at- 
tention to  the  production  of  wool.  Russia,  which,  though  very  thinly  popu- 
lated, in  extent  equaJs  all  the  rest  of  Europe  taken  toge&er,-finds  it  easiest, 
and  is  obliged  to  favor  most  those  productions  which  require  the  smallest 
number  of  hands.  Of  this  description,  is  catde  breeding — and  more  es- 
pecially, in  the  breeding  of  sheep,  an  uncommonly  small  number  of  hands 
IS  requisite,  one  maiL-being  sufficient  for  several  hundred  head.  Hence, 
even  from  this  point  of  view,  the  country  would  have  to  favor  the  breeding 
of  sheep,  even  if  it  were  not  done  from  considerations  of  national  industry^ 
which  render  it  a  duty  of  the  government  to  labor  for  the  highest  possible 
increase  of  the  value  of  such  produce. 

On  the  part  of  government,  as  well  as  of  private  persons,  much  has  al- 
ready been  done  in  behalf  of  ^e  introduction  and  spread  of  sheep,  and  the 
production  of  wool  increases  rapidly. 

Although  Germany  is  not  affected  thereby,  directly,  yet,  indirectly,  she  is 
so ;  and  the  orders  given  by  England,  in  Russia,  for  wool,  have  already  illus- 
trated this  practically.  It  is  a  question  of  deep  interest  to  us,  therefore, 
what  will  be  the  probable  development  in  Russia.  We  might  feel  secure,  in 
ihe  contemplation  of  the  fact  to  which  I  alluded  above,  viz :  that  some  ot 
the  Russian  manufacturers,  at  present,  buy  the  most  excellent  shearing! 
from  Silesia,  and  resting  upon  this,  we  might  take  no  further  notice  ci 
what  is  going  on  in  the  wool  production  of  Russia:  still,  such  carelessness 
might  give  rise  to  bad  results.  In  order,  then,  not  to  run  that  risk,  we  haoi 
better  ascertain  her  present  circumstances,  and  draw  our  conclusions  there- 
from, with  regard  to  her  wool  production,  and  derive  from  it  some  good 
lessons.  He  who  has  judgment,  and  can  claim  an  opinion  on  such  topics, 
cannot  deny,  that  in  Russia,  sheep  breeding  is  capable  of  being  indefinitely 
extended,  and  that  a  great  beginning  towards  it  has  been  made  already. 
Now,  what  will  be  the  effect  upon  the  wool  production  and  the  wool  trade 
of  Germany,  should  Russia  continue  the  course  she  has  commenced?  We 
oan  answer  this  question  by  the  same  reply  we  gave  in  reference  to  Hun- 
gary, viz:  As  to  quality  J  according  to  all  appearances,  she  will  never  reach 
us,  although,  in  regard  to  quantity,  she  may,  hereaftef,  become  our  most 
powerful  rival  in  the  European  wool  market.  The  arguments  which  can  be 
referred  to,  in  support  of  this  view,  in  a  few  words,  are  these :' 

In  the  first  place,  lands,  and  consequently,  pastures  for  flocks,  exist  in 
great  abundance  and  are  of  great  extent  in  Russia,  but  neither  their  natu- 
ral, industrial  or  economical  condition  is  such  as  to  render  them,  through- 
out fit  for  improved  sheep,  or  in  one  word,  healthy  pastures. 

in  the  second  place,  there  is,  at  present,  a  want  of  experienced  and  able 
sheep  breeders,  and  so  too,  of  capable  sheep  masters,  under  whose  guidance 
the  flocks  could  prosper  and  rapidly  be  developed  in  their  improvement* 
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For  fliia  reason,- sheep  breeders  mQ  have  to  content  fliemselyes  for  a  great 
length  of  time,  if  not  forever,  with  a  wool  product,  which  we  reckon  among 
the  lower  and  middling  sorts,  and  which,  in  no  way  impedes  us  in  our  pro- 
duction of  the  finest  wool. 

In  the  third  ]dace,  the  demand  for  wool,  in  Russia,  increases  in  the  same 
ratio  as  the  production.  To  this  we  must  add,  that  more  particularly,  in  the 
southern  provinces,  where  the  greatest  activity  is  displayed  for  the  improve- 
ment of  sheep  breeding,  there  occur,  not  rarely,  unproductive  years,  (as,  for 
example,  in  the  case  of  unusual  dearth,)  whicli  prove  ruinous  to  the  flocks, 
and  mvfh  reduce  them,  and  always  throw  them  so  far  back,  that  it  requires 
many  years  again  for  them  to  regain  the  stand  they  had  before  attained. 

According  to  the  foregoing,  Sien,  the  Oermeui  wool  production  has  to 
dread  from  Russia,  far  less  thw  it  may  have  the  appearance  of  at  firBt  sight. 
In  like  manner,  also,  the  German  wool  trade  will  be  affected  in  that  ouafrter) 
neither  particularly  nor  unfavorably.  For  but  a  small  quantity  of  tfieir  fa- 
brics will  find  it3  way  to  Germany,  except  such  as  come  from  Poland;  and 
the  wool  they  can  spare  for  export,  will  be  shipped  much  more  conveniendy 
to  England,  France  and  Netherlands. 

After  having  dwelt  at  length  upon  those  European  countries  which  are 
competitors  with  (Jermany,  both  in  the  wool  production  and  the  wool  trade, 
and  which  will  continue  to  be  so  even  to  a  ^eater  degree  for  the  future^ 
we  proceed  now  to  speak  of  those  other  parts  of  the  globe,  Vhich  deserve 
our  special  attention,  namely,  Polynesia  and  J^ortk  America. 

It  IS  now  about  forty  years  since  the  wool  production  of  the  English  colo- 
nies of  New  South  Wales,  was  mentioned  for  the  first*  time  by  the  publie 
journals.  At  that  time  the  German  wool  had  acquired  for  itself  a  high  re- 
putation, began  to  be  sought  afler  and  brought  good  prices.  The  English 
envied  their  German  competitors  who  had  come  forward  simultaneously 
with  them  upon  the  German  wool  market  and  with  a  view  to  comfort  them- 
selves, and  to  keep  down  the  opinion  of  the  German  wool  growers,  they 
.circulated  the  assertion,  that  within  twenty  years  they  could  grow  the  entire* 
amount  of  wool  they  required,  and  more  especially  tne  finer  qualities,  here- 
tofore obtained  from  foreign  countries,  in  their  own  colonies,  and  thus  they 
would  become  independent  of  foreign  coimtries.  Nearly  thirty  years  havt 
elapsed  since  then,  yet  to  this  hour,  the  menace  has  not  been  reaJized.  The 
quantity  which  they  yearly  receive  from  their  colonies,  has  been  enlarged 
considerably,  yet  in  no  larger  proportion  than  that  in  which  the  wool  con- 
sumption of  England,  in  general,  has  increased,  and  the  quantity  of  wool 
England  b\iys  from  the  Continent  of  Europe  is  the  same  as  heretofore.  It 
is  a  fact  of  no  little  consequence  that  to  the  present  time  (1845)  all  attempts 
made  to  raise  even  the  smallest  quantities  of  merino  wool,  have  failed,  al- 
though the  greatest  pains  have  been  taken,  to  make  it  successful  and  al- 
though merino  sheep  J^ave  been  brought  over  from  Europe ;  hence  the  de- 
mand has  to  be  supplied  from  Germany,  at  least  at  present,  and  not  unlikely 
for  aD  time  to  come.  Even  if  there  were  no  other  evidence  for  it  than  that 
which  is  contained  in  the  prices,  tiie  proof  would  be  complete.  Thus  for 
example,  the  price  hitherto  paid  In  England  for  Polynesian  wool  [Austra- 
lian ?]  has  not  been  higher  than  from  9  pence  to  2  shillings  per  pound,  or 
from  30  to  66  thalers,  equal  to  21  to  $46  per  cwt,  a  price  at  which  scarcely 
flie  lowest  German  middling  sorts  can  be  had  in  England  j  especially,  if  it 
be  considered  that  they  cost  originally  in  Germany  more  than  50  thaleif 
30 
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(equal  to  $35)  per  cwt.;  and  consequently  mu$t  amount  to  more  thaafO 
malers  ($42)  when  brought  to  the  English  market. 

In  regard  to  the  Polynesian  wool,  it  must  be  observed  that  its  quality  k 
much  lowered  by  the  pastures ;  these  being  too  rich,  and  also  by  miproper 
treatment.  It  should  also  be  mentioned  here,  that  in  Polynesia  the  flocks 
sometimes  gready  suffer  from  mortality,  so  much  so  that  their  growth  and 
increase  seems  to  be  limited  to  certain  fixed  boundaries.  For  it  is  a  well 
known  fact,  thaft  sometimes  entire  flocks  die  off;  a  loss  which  is  felt  there 
no  much  the  more,  since  it  is  not  easy  to  buy  new  ones. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  the  lands  fit  for  sheep  breeding,  are  of  indefinite 
extent  in  Polynesia.  But  later  reports  have  shown,  that  althougn  there  is 
abundance  of  soil,  even  without  an  owner  to  it,  the  lands  that  can  be  used 
for  sheep  breeding,  are  not  by  any  means  of  unlimited  extent  At  all  events 
so  much  appears  to  be  certain,  that  Germany  has  nothing  to  fear  for  hier 
wool  production  and  her  wool  trade  from  Polynesia ;  for  the  present  we  are 
content  with  the  evidence  given  by  the  fact  that  our  wool  continues  to  be  as 
much  sought  after  as  formerly,  when  no  attention  whatever  was  paid  to  the 
Polynesian  wool.  In  fact  the  function  of  the  Polynesian  wool  is  only  this,  that 
it  serves  to  supply  the  deficiency  which  otherwise  would  arise,  since  the  other 
wool  growing  countries,  would  not  be  able  fidly  to  keep  up  with  the  rapid 
increase  of  the  consumption. 

Finally  weTiave  to  speak  of  J^orth  America.  It  might  well  be  supposed 
that  in  a  country,  so  much  advanced,  both  in  a  political  and  industrial  p<>i]it 
of  view,  as  the  United  States,  a  branch  of  business  so  exceedingly  well 
suited  to  their  agriculture,  could  not  have  escaped  their  attention.  And 
indeed  it  is  not  so  very  recently,  that  they  have  commenced  paying  regard 
to  it.  However,  nearly  every  where  in  the  United  States,  the  experiments 
which  have  been  made,  were  attended  by  no  very  bright  result.  For  it  hat 
ieen  fownd  that  the  sheep,  and  mare  especially  the  highly  improved  sheep^  4$ 
w>t  last  well  in  America,  aftd  so  too  that  the  wool  grown  in  America  by  the 
German  sheep  does  not  at  all  compare  with  that  grown  in  Germany.  Gter- 
.Mian  farmers  soon  knew  how  to  explain  the  phenomenon  by  the  fact,  that  rich 
msA  luxurious  lands  like  the  American  praries  are  poorly  qualified  for  sheep, 
♦specially  for  highly  improved  sheep,  and  they  have  maintained  that  ^e 
land  would  not  be  adapted  for  sheep  breeding,  until  its  too  great  ridmeai  is 
in  some  degree  diminished  by  continued  cultivation.  ' 

Moreover,  the  greatest  exertions  are  being  made  in  North  America  fer 
establishing  improved  flocks,  and  for  improving  and  increasing  those  whidi 
are  already  there.  Now  and  then  merino  sheep  are  sent  from  Grermtt^ ; 
but  as  to  these  it  is  as  with  all  others  sent  abroad,  viz:  not  the  very  betit  to 
be  found  in  Germany,  are  sent,  although  the  prices  paid  are  high.  Add  to  tiiis 
<he  heavy  losses  which  are  inseparable  from  a  distant  travel^  and  wher^ 
Ae  cost  of  those  brought  over  safely  is  much  enhanoed.  If,  with  suA  Hrfc, 
and  with  so  great  efforts,  there  is  no  better  success  in  pi*ospect  titaii 
has  been  heretofore,  and  as  it  will  continue  for  a  great  length  rf  time,  it 
may  confidently  be  expected  that  the  taste  for  it  will  decrease,  aftd  that,  fy 
the  next  future,  enterprises  of  the  kind  will  not  extend  very  fer. 

What  I  have  said  here,  must  not  be  taken  as  merely  consolatory;  for  it 
is  founded  in  truth.  To  be  sure  also  in  America,  as  in  several  other  coun- 
tries, for  example,  in  Hungary,  Russia,  and  even  in  Polynesia,  it  is  cliiefl^  our 
Countrymen,  vie :  the  Gtermans,  who  cultivate  this  branch  and  endearor  to 
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render  diemsdves  useftil  by  spreading  in  those  countries  the  knowledge  and 
experience  acquired  in  our  "fatherland." 

However,  being  nothing  but  mortal  men,  they  cannot  conquer  impedi- 
ments made  by  nature,  and  which  can  be  overcome  only  by  time  and  united 
eflforts.  For  the  present,  I  think,  America  will  find  it  to  be  a  sufficient  task 
to  make  herself  independent  of  Europe  with  respect  to  part  of  her  demand 
of  the  raw  material;  but  to  think  of  soon  producing  so  mudi  wool,  as  to  be 
able  to  export  it,  would  be  an  idea  altogether  too  bold  to  excite  any  thing 
but  a  smile  of  the  Germans. 

In  speaking  of  the  wool  production  of  North  America  we  notice  for  the 
present  only  the  quantity,  caring  less  for  the  quality.  Even  the  common 
sheep  thrives  there  in  particularly  favorable  years,  upon  pastures  and  under 
circumstances  as  above  described ;  while  in  less  favorable  years  the  number 
of  those  that  perish,  is  enormous.  No  wonder,  then,  that  this  is  so  much 
the  more  the  case  with  improved  sheep.  While  they  are  treated  with  the 
utmost  vigilance  and  care,  as  rare  animals,  it  will  do  very  well.  But  this 
is  practicable  only  with  a  very  limited  stock,  and  is  so  no  longer  with  itg 
larger  increase  which  brings  with  it  all  the  calamities  alluded  to. 

Without  therefore,  entering  into  further  details,  I  may  proceed  to  draw 
my  conclusion  which  is  this :  Jforth  .America  will  require  our  wool  fbr  a 
long  timey  till  she  can  meet  the  demand  of  her  own  woollen  mmnufacturesy 
which  are  on  the  increase^  and  flourish  well;  and  hencCy  instead  of  export- 
ing  wool  to  EuropCy  she  will  have  to  import  from  Europeyfor  a  great  length 
of  time.  We  can  therefore  read  with  perfect  calmness  the  accounts  commg 
nom  America,  and  which  assure  us  that  the  breeding  of  sheep  makes  rauch 
progress,  and  at  no  distant  day,  will  supply  not  merely  the  domestic,  but 
furnish  even  a  surplus,  for  export. 

The  comparison,  then,  between  production  and  consumption  furnishes  the 
following  result:  "4*  heretofore^  the  production  has  continued  so  very  fear 
fmfm  surpassing  the  consumptimi  tluU  it  does  not  even  come  up  to  it ;  so 
fmucA  so  that  even  at  this  time  an  if  urease  of  flocks  is  desirable^  which  (as 
is.etfidejit)  wiU  be  the  case  only  in  a  still  greater  degree  in  future^  since 
tokh  the  growth  of  poptdation^  Mc  C07isumption  ofwootm^ist  increase  in  tJie 
same  proportion.  This  shows  that  the  future  prospects  of  the  wool  business 
are  very  bright  However,  it  must  not  be  supposed,  that  exu-avagant  prices 
cfta  be  calculated  upon;  foeoatise  then,*as  was  shown  above,  other  kinds 
{^materials  are  used,  whicK  lunit  the  consumption  of  wool,  and  soon  pro- 
duce the  eJBTeci  of  lowering  its  price ;  whereas  low  prices  increase  the  con- 
sumption and  insure  its  pr<Hiuction. 

Bnp&rt  of  Wool  into  England  in  the  year^  1842,  Sf'c.  i?i  bales, 

1844.  1843.  1842. 

Prwn  Germany, , 70,305  63,495  47,502 

Spain  and  Portugal, . .  • .  12,023  4,395  3,118 

Australia, 70,908  67,160  62,897 

Cape  of  Good  Hope,....     8,659  7,734  6,521 

R«flda, 16,984  10,771  14,180 

Bust  India, 6,741  6,694  H  ,876 

akJddi  America, 24,666  36,129  19,956 

BaAaiy, 9,664  1,854  1,439 

Otbw  places, 9,418  9,720  4,390 

1V)tifl «89,16r bales.  189,104 bales.  I61,8e9bal6«, 
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XVI. — Requisite  qudUies  of  Wool  for  nwmfactwing  purposes. 

.  Of  the  superiority  OTid  varieties  of  German  Wool. — I  will  commence  bj 
stating  the  qualities  required  of  wool  for  the  purposes  of  manufacturing. 
•  It  must  be  healthy ^  i.  e.  produced  by  a  healthy  sheep;  for,  if  otherwise, 
it  lacks  stiength,  and  in  the  violent  process  it  has  to  go  through,  it  will  go 
to  pieces.  The  cases^  where  for  certain  fabrics  wewc  and  feeble  wool  it 
sought  after,  constitute  merely  an  exception  to  the  rule. 

Furthermore,  it  must  be  nervous^  for  it  then  possesses  greater  strenffth, 
^and  is  more  elastic,  so  that  its  hair  is  finer  and  make»  the  fabric  to  last  bet- 
ter, which  of  course  renders  this  wool  highly  appreciated  by  the  manufac- 
turers, as  it  ensures  them  their  old  customers,  and  procures  them  new  ones. 

Again,  it  must  be  tetider  emdjine.  To  what  degree  these  qualities  may 
be  requisite,  depends  upon  the  kind  of  manufactures  for  which  the  wool  is 
i&sed.  For  a  wool  which  is  fine  in  the  view  of  one  manufacturer,  may  not 
even  be  middling  in  that  of  another.  With  some  manufacturers  it  is  not 
exactly  fineness  that  Ihey  desire,  but  they  require  of  the  common  wool  which 
they  use  for  their  fabrics,  a  certain  pliancy  and  tenderness,  which  make  it 
work  easier  and  produce  a  better  species  of  goods.  And  that  is  what  they 
call  fineness,  it  being  all  that  is  requisite  for  their  pilrposes. 

So  too,  it^ust  not  have  grown  unhealthfally.  This  comprises  the  two 
extremes,  viz.  the  sickly  and  the  luxurious  growth.  Both  are  faulty  and 
lessen  the  value  of  the  wool. 

It  likewise  must  be  neither  too  long  nor  too  short.  This  has  often  been 
discussed.  In  the*  history  of  the  breeding  of  merino  sheep  we  meet  with 
several  periods,  where  sometimes  process  was  made  in  one  respect,  and 
then  a  retrograde  motion  ensued.  Originally  great  length  was  viewed  as 
best  This  was  advantageous  for  the  sheep  breeder,  because  it  gave  him  a 
heavier  weight  of  fleece.  Then  the  opposite  extreme  became  predominant, 
mid  "the  shorter  the  better"  was  the  prevailing  view.  Moreover,  at  the 
•ame  time  a  high  degree  of  fineness  was  the  grand  object  The  high  pric-es 
paid  for  a  wool  of  ihi%  kind,  made  up  for  3ie  small  weight  of  the  fleece, 
fthus  arose  the  state  of  scantiness  of  wool  in  many  of  the  flocks,  from  which 
they  can  be  rescued  only  by  a  skilful  conduct. 

Finally,  it  must  be  well  treated^  during  thi  time  of  its  growth,  as  well  as 
-at  the  washing  and  shearing.  It  is  the  treatment  whereby  the  secret,  for 
the  greater  part,  must  be  explained,  why  the  wool  of  Germany,  and  especi- 
ally of  some  of  the  German  states  has  so  decided  preference  over  that  of 
other  countries.  This  is  so  mucfi  the  case,  that  the  wool  of  the  very  same 
sheep  which  furnish  in  Germany  an  eminently  fine  and  valuable  product,  on 
their  being  transplanted  to  other  countries  can  scarcely  be  recognised  and  is 
hardly  worth  half  its  former  value. 

The  so  called  "country  wool,''  i.  e.  venr  common  wool,  has  become 
^uite  rare  in  Germany,  and  in  some  parts  it  has  disappeared  altogether.  It 
needs  not  to  be  questioned  .whether  die  breeding  of  ^eep  has  been,  and  stiU 
is,  benefitted  by  the  complete  extinction  of  the  common  country  sheep.  For 
now  that  Germany  can  furnish  the  wool  which  is  called  common  wool,  al- 
though even  this  is  an  improved  quality,  at  the  same  price  which  formerly 
was  paid  for  country  wool,  n6^man  can  have  a  doubt  whether  he  would 
prefer  wearing  fine  cloth,  when  h^^can  have  it  at  the  same  price  as  a  common 
and  coarse  one.  There  are  none  but  the  furriers  and  persons  fond  of 
^•"teep  skin  fur  who  wouW  raise  any  objeoti<m.    That  impioyed  wool  mutft 
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have  great  preferences  over  the  common,  is  a  self-evident  proposition.  It 
not  only  furnishes  a  fabric  more  agreeable  to  the  consumer,  but  the  cloth 
made  of  it  is  also  more  durable.  It  is  not  likely  then  that,  in  consequence 
of  the  progress  of  improved  sheep  breeding  in  Germany,  common  wool 
sTiould  disappear  entirely,  nor  would  a  result  such  as  that  be  desirable. '  For, 
if  it  ever  should  come  tQ  pass,  they  would  suffer  in  their  own  wool  trade,  and 
would  have  to  supply  their  wants  (as  e.  g.  soldier  cloth)  from  abroad,  which 
would  injure  their  domestic  manufacturing  interests. 

It  is  now  (1845)  not  fully  ten  years  smce  long  carded  wool  became  the 
subject  of  mueh  discussion,  and  was  highly  commended  as  the  propei 
means  to  effect,  to  some  extent,  a  restriction  of  the  over-production  of  short 
merino  wool,  in  case  some  of  the  wool  growers  should  give  up  the  latter 
and  commence  raising  the  former.  The  expectations  indulged  in,  how- 
ever, were  disappointed  in  some  measure,  and  it  must  be  of  interest  to  ascer- 
tain, how  it  came  to  be  so.  This  will  teach  us  at  the  same  time,  whether 
the  production  of  fine  carded  wool  has  any  chance  of  becoming  a  general 
and  more  profitable  business. 

About  twelve  years  ago,  several  spinning  mills  for  carded  woollen  yarn 
were  established  in  Grerraany.  They  did  a  splendid  business,  they  were 
not  even  able  to  execute  all  the  orders  they  received,  and  sometimes  they 
were  in  greatest  want  of  the  raw  material,  not  having  been  supplied  suffi- 
ciently with  wool  oF  the  requisite  length.  No  sooner  had  thi# become  known 
among  wool  growers  than  the  resolution  was  adopted,  to  produce  wool 
of  that  length,  the  hope  having  been  entertained  that  a  rewarding  pri«e 
would  be  paid  for  the  wool,  if  it  be  grown  by  merino  sheep.  The  subject 
was  also  debated  in  the  sessions  of  the  Agricuituraj  dociety  of  Vienna,  and 
in  consequence  thereof  several  wool  growers  made  attempts  which,  indeed, 
turned  out  quite  satisfactory.  Still  it  soon  met  with  unforeseen  obstructions, 
flome  of  which  we  may  specify  here  : 

In  the  first  place,  in  the  flocks  with  which  thi  experiment  had  been 
made,  there  were  many  retrogmding  to  the  original  blood,  that  is  to  say,  they 
relapsed  again  into  producing  short  wool,  and  which  it  became  necessary 
constantly  to  remove,  in  order  fairly  to  consolidate  it  Thus,  the  numbw 
did  not  increase,  and  it  was  impossible  to  furnish  the  wool  in  as  laige  qnaa- 
tities  as  spinners  desfred.  The  demand  for  it,  therefore,  remained  very 
limited  and  the  price  too  low. 

In  the  second  place,  long  wool  sheep  require  particularly  rich  pastures, 
which,  in  the  present  state  of  agriculture,  do  not  exist  in  Germany  to  an 
extent  such  as  to  feed  large  flocks.  In  some  foreign  countries,  on  the  other 
hand,  as  in  Hungaiy  and  Polynesia,  they  exist  abundantly,  so  that  enor- 
mous flocks  can  be  fed  ;  and  those  two  countriesT  have  such  vast  advantage 
over  Germany  dbat  the  Germans  would  be  unable  to  compete  with  them, 
but  for  the  superior  quality  of  their  wool.  This,  however,  cannot  weli^  be 
expected  in  tlie  case  of  their  carded  wool,  because,  rawing  to  the  want  of 
such  pastures  it  does  not  possess  the  great  length,  and  more  especially  not 
thai  laxity  or  slackness  which  in  snch  wool  is  essentially  requisite  to  make 
it  fully  adapted  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  used.  For,  in  a  like  mannei 
as  one  of  the  principal  meiits  of  merino  wool  is  its  flexibility,  i.  e.  the  powei 
of  fiO|*Jflfccting  itself,  when  the  wool,  worked  up  to  cloth,  comes  to  be  fulled ; 
the  opposite  quality  is  one  of  the  chief  requisites  in  carded  wool,  because 
Uie- goods  luiule  of  die  latter  are  smooth  and  must  have  no  "  cover,''  as  it  is 
ccdled.    '    .  '  , 
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In  the  third  place^  thg.  price  paid  for  such  carded  wool^  is  not  so  high 
te  fully  to  reward  the  trouble  and  the  sacrifice  it  requires.  Some  wool 
growers  had  been  of  opinion  that  a  real  carded  merino  wool  must  be  a  highly 
valuable  product,  because  they  thought  that,  ftom  its  superior  quality,  the 
stuffs  made  of  it  ^y^ould  be  preferred  in  many  cases  to  silk.  This  expecta- 
tion, however,  has.  not  been  fully  realized,  principdly  because  the  antici- 
pated perfection  and  beauty  has  never  been  attained.  The  natural  flexi- 
bility of  merino  wool  presents  one  of  the  chief  impediments  to  changing  it 
into  a  perfect  carded  wool.  For  this  reason  it  can  succeed  only  in  those 
countries  where  the  pastures  and  climates  are  such  as  to  lessen  the  flexibility 
of  the  wool,  as  is  the  case  with  Hungary  and  Polynesia.  From  the  similarity 
of  the  American  pastures  to  those  of  Hungary  and  Polynesia,  it  may  be 
assumed  a  priori  that  the  same  result  will  be  obtained  in  this  country. 

Still  although  the  attempts  to  produce  carded  merino  wool,  were  not 
attended  by  a  very  bright  success  in  Germany,  the  hope  of  succeeding  in 
the  end,  by  perseverance,  is  not  by  any  means  relinquished.  I  do  not  mean 
to  say  that  such  wool  will  be  grown  throughout  Germany,  but  that  it  will 
become  and  remain  a  production  merely  of  single  provinces.  I  will  men- 
tion only  two  in  which  it  already  exists  on  an  extensive  scale,  viz.,  Bohemia 
and  Mecklenburgh.  In  the  mountainous  portion. of  Bohemia  are  very  large 
pastures  similar  to  those  in  Hungary,  and  improved  sheep  are  found  there, 
whose  wool,  by  Jhe  average  of  entire  flocks,  after  one  year's  growth  mea- 
sures a  length  of  from  two  and  a  half  to  three  inches,  and  which,  accord- 
ingly, answers  well  for  the  comb,  particularly  because  its  curves  are  flat, 
which  puts  the  right  limits  to  its  flexibility.  Many  of  the  owners  of  such 
flocks  hardly  k»ow  what  a  wool  they  produce;  they  let  the  thing  go  its  own 
course,  and  are  well  satisfied  with  the  regular  and  ready  customers  they  find. 
By  devoting  full  attention  to  the  subject,  they  undoubtingly  could  arrive  at 
a  higher  degree  of  perfection  and  would  increase  their  income ;  for,  the 
wool  produced  would  be  better  fit  for  use  and  would  be  more  valuable,  and 
then  again  the  quantity  produced  would  be  larger,  inasmuch  as  the  product 
would  have  greater  len^h. 

At  present  the  carded  wool  in  the  wool  trade  pf  Germany  plays  top  much 
of  a  secondary  part.  In  Bohemia  it  is  not  distinguished  and  separated  from, 
Hit  other  sorts,  until  it  is  stored  up  in  the  warehouses, of  the  wool  dealers, 
before  being  sold  to  the  customer^.  In  Mecklenburgh  it  heretofore  was 
exclusively  in  the  hands  of  some  few  wool-dealers,  who,  assuredly  must 
have  made  a  profitable  business  of  it.  Should  this  wool  be  produced  on  a 
largeV  scale,  and  be  introduced  into  the  wholesale  traffic,  so  that  more  persons 
biecofne  engaged  in  it  and  will  be  in  search  of  it  than  at  present,  its  price 
would  so6h  hicrease,  and  ^^gol  growers  bestow  upon  it  greater  care  and  atten- 
tion, which,  no  doubt,  must  hare  the  eflTect  of  securing  a  rapid  progress  in  its 
productibn,  both  as  io  quantity  and  quality.  By  its  production,  the  field  of 
wool  growing  is  much  enlarged  in  Germany,  and  a  wider  territory  opened 
for  the  wool  trade,  both  of  which  must  serve  to  improve  the  future  preset* 
of  one  as  well  as  the  bther. 

XVII. — On  Agricultural  Schools 

The  most  celebrated  agricultural  schools  of  Germany  are  those  of  Hohen 
hieui  in  Wurtembem,  of  Schleisshiera  in  Bavaria,  of  Tharandt  in  Saxony, 
of  Qiesbcrg  near  mcsbaden  in  Nassau,  and  of  Moegelin  in  Prussia. 

It  was  one  of  the  principal  objects  cSf  mj  voyage  to  visit  some  of  (he« 
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ich^ds;  and  b«iog  at  Bedin,  90  near  to  Moegelin/ (abput  thirty  Eqglisb 
miles)  I  set  out  to  visit  the  resting  place  of  father  Thaer  (as  he  is  called 
among  the  husbandmen  of  Germany)  and  hk  school,  where  many  an  emi- 
nent agriculturist  has  been  educated.  Partly  \^  mil  foad,  and  pardy  by 
stage,  I  reached  Moegelin,  which  lies  a  short  distance  from  the  public  war. 
As  we  approached  it,  the^orses  could  scarcely  pull  the  vehicle  through  the 
sand )  and  I  could  not  well  conceive  how  It  was,  that  Thaer  had  chosen 
such  a  sterile  region,  too  poor  for  the  growth  of  pine,  for  an  experimental 
farm. 

Von  Thaer,  the  son  of  the  celebrated  agriculturist,  was  absent ;  but  one 
of  the  professors  received  me  very  kindly,  and  offered  me  a  room  in  the 
building  where  the  pupils  lodge,  which  I  had  to  accept  as  there  was  no 
other  lodging-house  on  the  place. 

I  found  the  pupils  busily  eijgaeed  in  packing  up,  as  the  time  of  vacation 
had  commenced,  and  several  had  already  gone.  I  dined  with  them,  at  the 
family  table  of  Von  Thaer,  and  rambled  with  some  of  them  throi^^  the 
fields,  farm  yard,  and  its  extensive  buildings. 

The  number  of  pupils  this  year  was  twenty,  and  never  exceeds  that  num- 
ber; thejv  were  all  grown,  and  sons  of  rich  gentlemen*  The  next  day  Von 
Thaer  returned*  I  fpund  in  him  a  well  informed,  exceedingly  obliging  and 
polite  gentleman.  I  passed  with  binw  many  hours,  in  conversation  upon 
various  subjects  of  agriculture,  especially  on  breeding  merinos;  and  he  pre-^ 
sei/ted  me  with  several  specimens  of  his  best  wool;  laid  before  me  the 
pedigrees  of  h^s  merino  flocks ;  at  the  office,  he  explained  to  me  his  mode 
of  keeping  books  by  double  entry,  whereby  every  branch  has  its  debit  and 
credit,  kept  in  perfect  order  and  great  accuracy,  and  continually  open  to 
the  inq>ection  of  the  pupils.  He  allowed  me  to  take  sketches  of  some  of 
his  best  rams  and  ewes,  which  I  did  with  great  eare,'in  order  to  give  a 
true  representation  of  the  form  *of  that  breed,  as  it  is  just  now  thought  the 
most  advantageous.  I  say  just  novr,  because  tfaire  is  in  this,  Uke  as  in 
every  tbmg  else,  a  little  of  humbug  among  sheep-breeders  ^  this  part 
of  Greimany.  During  the  time  I  was  occupied  in  drawing,  his  upper 
shepherd,  (schafmeister,)  gave  me  many  details  cf  the  management  of  their 
flodcs.  I  visited  the  artificial  meadows,  which  are  irrigated  4rom  a  pond 
not  far  firom  the  estate;  collected  on  that  matter  all  the  information  I  could^ 
which  I  give  under  different  chapters,  in  order  to  avoid  repetition  and  bring 
every  thing  vnthin  the  space  of  a  few  pages. 

Thaer  selected  this  barren  tract  to  show  what  knowledge,  perseverance 
and  a  well  regulated  system  can  eSetst,  Moegelin  lies  on  an  extenisiye  sandy 
plain,  the  soil  producing  only  through  rich  manuring  andjudicidus  rotation 
of  crops.  The  sheep  are  fed  upon  artificial  pastures,  which  in  dry  seasons 
yield  scarcely  food  enough.  Potatoes  are  raised  in  great  quantity,  which  arc 
fed  to  sheep  .and  cattle  cfiiring  the  wmter.  A  great  many  of  them  are  like* 
wise  disfiUcd.  Throughout  the  north  of  Germany  potatoes  form  the  princi- 
pal fellow  crop,  and  are  used  for  whiskey,  the  step  of  which  is  given  to 
•btvs  and  sheep.  This  is  a  decidedly  unnatural  food  for  the  latter;  but  in 
l^esc  di^cts,  where  land  is  poor  and  scarce,  they  are  obliged  to  manage 
in  some  forced  way  to  keep  their  sheep  through  the  winter.  It  is  not  very 
wivantageotis  for  the  wool;  and  when  it  is. given  in  too  great  quantifies, 
k  injures  the  ^owth  and  quality  of  the  fleece.  Thaer  has,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  go^d  implements,  ^hresnin^  machines,  &c.;  fine  cattle,  and  a  choice 
€oek  of  merino  sheep.     Around  hira  is  nothing  foif  idbow,  biit  everything 
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for  use  and  profit     The  buildings  have  the  same  character,  and  aie  not 
remarkable  for  their  beauty,  but  strong  and  well  arranged. 

The  institute  stands  apart  from  the  other  buildings,  and  contains,  besidei 
the  rooms  for  the  pupils,  the  lecture  room,  a  collection  of  models  of  agricul- 
tural implements,  (among  which  I  observed  a  good  many  Russian  ploughs,) 
a  philosophical  apparatus,  a  laboratory,  a  herbarium,  &c. 

The  celebrated  Albrecht  Daniel  Thaer,  the  fether  of  the  present  proprie- 
tor, was  bom  in  1752,  at  Celle,  in  Hanover.  His  father  was  a  physician. 
At  the  University  of  Goettingen  he  finished  his  medical  studies,  and  after- 
wards practised  medicine  in  his  native  place.  In  1786,  he  married  the 
daughter  of  a  nobleman,  one  Miss  Von  Wellich.  The  garden  attached  to 
his  house,  where  he  amused  himself  with  cultivating  flowers,  gave  rise  to 
his  agricultural  celebrity ;  the  taste  for  the  culture  of  flowers  led  him  gradu- 
ally to  that  of  agriculture;  he  bought  a  l&rger  lot  of  sixteen  acres,  and 
executed  on  it  his  plans.  It  was  soon  the  attraction  of  eveiy  body,  for  the 
collection  of  rare  plants  and  beautiful  walks,  fine  orchards,  and  the  different 
kinds  of  clover  and  grass.  His  success  in  the  culture  of  various  plants, 
stimulated  him  to  buy  a  more  extensive  tract  of  land.  About  tha^  time,  just 
when  he  was  at  the  point  of  giving  up  his  profession  and  devoting  his  time 
to  agriculture  alone,  he  received  fr<im  London  his  patent,  as  physician  to 
his  majesty  George  the  Third.  This  honor  came  unexpectedly,  and  he 
could  not  withdraw  himself  at  once  from  his  profession,  but  begart  by 
degrees  to  resign  his  practice,  and  continued  his  favorite  occupation,  th« 
improvement  of  agriculture,  with  the  view  of  establishing  an  experi- 
mental farm.  He  paid  great  attention  to  the  culture  of  herbage  fodder, 
root  crops,  and  especially  potatoes;  which  latter  root  he  most  vehe- 
mently defended  against  its  numerous  adversaries  and  assailants.  His 
work  on  English  husbandry  appeared  soon  after,  and  was  well  received 
in  Germany  and  in  Enfland.  His  fame  as  an  agriculturist  who  applied 
science  to  practice,  spread  over  all  Europe.  His  plan  of  establishing 
a  school  was  at  last  executed,  and  attracted  many  visiters  of  distinction. 
The  king  of  Prussia  was  exceedingly  anxious  to  have  Thaer's  services, 
invited  him  to  reside  within  his  kingdom,  and  granted  him  the  following 
advantages:  1.  Nomination  as  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences; 
2.  A  grant  of  four  himdred  acre§  of  land;  3.  The  privileffe  of  seDing  the 
land,  and  all  the  privileges  attached  to  a  landed  estate  belonging  to  a  no- 
olcman,  in  case  he  should  buy  another  estate;  4..  Protection  to  his  acade-. 
my;  5.  Entire  liberty  of  the  press  in  regard  to  his  AgriculturalJournal; 
6.  Permission  to  practice  his  profession  as  a  physician;  7.  His  nomination 
as  privy  counsellor. 

These  privileges  and  honors  were  too  tempting.  He  accepted  the  king'a 
offor,  and  left  @elle  for  Berlin;  took  possession  of  the  400  acres;  sold  it  im- 
mediately, and  bought  the  present  landed  estates  Moegelin,  and  obtained 
all  the  privileges  of  a  nobleman. 

^  It  was  in  Jun^,  1804,  that  he  took  possession  of  Mo^elin.  The  loss  of  hia 
flocks  by  rot  and  the  French  wars,  were  grea*  calamities,  especially  in  the  com- 
mencement of  his  operations ;  but  he  conquered  till  difficulties  by  persever- 
ance ;  and  in  1806  the  academy  was  opened.  Twenty  pupils  inscribed  their 
names  immediately;  the  number  increased  with  every  year.  He  distin- 
guished himself  in  the  improvement  of  wool ;  his  flocks  were  superior  to  any 
in  Prussia,  His  written  works  increased  liis  fame,  and  the  sovereigns  cf 
Russia,  Prussia  and  many  others  sent  him  their  orders  of  knighthood.    H# 
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purchased  additional  property  for  hk  younger  son  Albrecht,  the  present  prtK 
prietor  of  Moegelin,  who  was  entirely  devoted  fo  agricultural  pursuits.  In 
me  year  1828,  he  had  a  severe  attack  of  rheumatism,  and  his  health  began 
to  decline ;  in  1827,  his  eye*sight  failed  entirely. ,  His  sufferings  were  gieat, 
but  he  bore  them  with  fortitude  and  resignation,  and  at  last,  on  the  28th  of 
October,  1828,  death  put  an  end  to  his  pains. 

Thaer  was  the  first  who  arranged  the  existing  facts  and  theory  of  agricuU 
ture  in  a  proper  system.  His  works  are  highly  valued  among  all  agricul- 
turists, and  referred  to  as  a  magazine  of  solid  truths. 

The  Germans  paid  due  homage  to  this  great  man  while  living,  and  have 
not  overlooked,  as  to  posthumous  honors,  him  who  had  rendered  such  great 
services  to  his  country  and  to  mankind  in  general.  His  statue  stands  among 
those  of  all  the  great  men  of  Germany. 

Thaer  is  buried  in  his  garden,  opposite  the  family  dwelling,  on  the  shore 
of  a  small  clear  pond,  among  the  trees  which  he  planted  himself,  "his  chil- 
dren,'' as  he  called  them.  His  tomb  is  under  the  eves  of  a  chapel.  No 
oold,  huge  block  of  marble  tells  you  that  here  lies  father  Thaer ;  but  above 
hre  grave  rises*  a  pyramid  of  flowers  which  with  their  fragrance  arrest  the 
attention  of  visiters,  and  point  with  their  rich  colored  petals  to  the  grave, 
where  the  man  Ifes  who  loved  them,  and  who  spent  his  life  among  them* 
watching  their  mysterious  habits,  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  Gi-eat  Mother's 
secret  operations.  Otcr  hia  grave  the  ornaments  of  nature's  rich  temple 
mourn  for  their  departed  friend.  His  consort  lies  by  his  side  surrounded  by 
shrubs  and  trees. 

Von  Tkaer^s  Agricultural  School, — Thaer  says,  in  the  programme  of  his 
agricultural  school,  that  the  object  of  his  institution  is  to  educate  capable  su- 
perintendents, or  directors  for  large  estates :  but  that  he  cannot  call  any  one  a 
capable  director,  who  has  only  the  skill  to  carry  out  a  mode  of  farming  in  an 
hnitation  or  borrowed  manner :  that  he  understands  by  a  capable  director,  a 
man  who  can,  with  a  clear  discemment,  enhance  the  value  of  a  landed  estate 
entrusted  to  hirri  so  far  as  circumstances  of  condition  and  situation  allow  it 

A  capable  director  will  propose  the  object  to  be  attained  and  which  may 
be  profitable,  prudently,  circumspectly,  with  an  exact  regard  to  all  the  in- 
ternal and  outward  relations;  and  then,  prepared  with  practised  eye  and 
tact,  rise  from  one  step  to  another,  firm  and  sure,  to  the  proposed  height  of 
culture  and  productiveness. 

That  in  such  a  course  of  operations,  every  visionary  scheme  and  every 
restless  change  from  one  thing  to  anothe.r  is  to  be  avoided,  is  self-evident. 

But  if  we  now  enquire  further,  as  to  the  material  and  elements  which 
are  considered  necessary  to  educate  any  one  to  such  a  capacity,  it  is 
needful  first — that  the  agriculturist  should  understand  the  general  rudiments 
of  all  industrial  intercourse  and  those  also  which  belong  to  the  general 
economy  of  the  state ;  and  these  so  much  the  more,  as  he  will  always  be 
dependent  upon  the  same.  He  is  obliged,  therefore,  to  fit  himself  to  discern 
how  his  own  landed  estate  is  related  to  the  whole  country,  Ifow  its  politico-* 
social  relations  and  the  conjectures  of  trade  may  check  or  aid,  operate  favor- 
ably or  disastrously  upon  his  enterprises  and  their  results.  Hence  he  can 
easily  learn  to  judge,  also,  how  the  particular  situation  of  a  farm,  the  near- 
ness or  distance  of  the  market,  the  thoroughfares  of  trade,  the  exchange  of 
.  manufactures,  and  the  present  value  of  money  represented  by  the  rale  of  in- 
terest, and,  also,  by  that  of  the  produetiveness  of  mercantile  or  industrial 
capital,  may  impart  a  greater  or  less  value  to  his  landed  property.  These- 
wul|  therefore^  be  particularly  considered^  in  the  exposition  of  the  general 
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doctrine  of  trade,  which  treats  of  the  value  of  capital,  the  price  of  produeOr, 
and  the  cost  of  labor. 

While  thus  the  agriculturist  is  led,  as  it  were,  from  without  to  the  intertial 
economy  of  landed  propefty,  he  must  further  be  so  prepared,  that  he 
can  judge  not  only  of  the  soil  on  the  same,  and  the  materials  con- 
tained in  it,  but  also  the  given  degree  of  richness,  and  the  fit  culture.  It 
cannot  also  escape  him,  what  influences  the  circumstances  of  the  region 
exert  on  vegetable  and  animal  development;  and  still  less  ought  he  to  be 
unacquainted  with  the  physical  and  moral  circumstances  of  the  inhabitants 
of  a  country  under  his  inspection  and  examination; 

If  we  imagine,  finally,  the  agriculturist  as  in  the  conduct  and  manage- 
ment of  the  farm  himself,  then  we  wish  him  famished,  not  only  with 
knowledge  but  also  with  ability.  He  must  not  only  be  mentally  educated^ 
to  conceive  an  idea,  but  also  be  practically  certain  and  skilled  in  executing 
it  So,  that  the  thought  may  be  reduced  to  reality,  he  must  be  possessed  of 
a  rapid,  sharp,  sure  perception  and  skill,  and  with  an  extensive  knowledge 
of  the  particular  business,  instruments,  and  modes  of  operation,  in  the  prac- 
tice of  his  profession.  The  agriculturist  must,  as  much  as  is  possible,  unite  in 
bis  own  person,  the  knowledge  of  art  and  the  manual  skill  of  his  branch  of 
business.  The  more  this  is  the  case — the  clearer  view  he  can  obtain  ovef 
the  whole  of  the  farming  operations — so  much  deeper  insight  will  he  have 
into  the  particular  parts  of  the  same,  into  the  relation  which  they  bear  to 
each  other,  the  agencies  subordinate  to  himself,  and  the  instruments  oi  tbe 
whole  system. 

To  look  through  this  system  correctly  and  regulate  it,  the  agriculturial 
needs  oidy  ^e  aid  of  a  properly  arranged  and  carefully  executed  mode  of 
keeping  accounts:  for  as,  .according  to  the  expression  of  Thaer  the  elder^ 
'^  Account-keeping  is  the  A  B  C  of  every  trade,"  so  it  is  wlioUy  and  es- 
pecially the  alphabet  of,  agricultural  enterprise.  Through  it,  only,  the  re- 
sults obtained  have  a  certainty,  the  relation  of  the  various  brandies  to  the 
whole  are  represented  by  numbers;  the  cause  and  effect,  the  means  and  re- 
sult, the  deficiency,  and  the  surplus,  are  reduced  to  figures  and  expressed  in 
money-value. 

As  the  agriculturist  is,  and  continues  in  an  always  progressive  intercourse 
with  nature  and  its  life ;  so  those  scenes  are  of  aid  to  him,  which  give  him  an 
insight  into  the  powers  of  nature,  its  influence  on  the  success  or  failure  of 
agricultural  enterprise,  the  facility  of  developing  these  powers  and  influencei^ 
of  nature  so  as  to  regulate  them  according  to  his  own  wishes  as  far  as  it  can 
be  done.  Hence,  it  follows,  that  the  knowledge  drawn  from  the  domain  of 
the  natural  sciences  ought  not  to  be  wanting,  in  the  complete  education  of 
the  future  director :  [steward,  or  manager,  or  overseer,  as  we  call  him  in  this 
country.}  As  it  has  been  shown  how  the  material  and  elements  must  act 
together,  to  educate  a  thorough  and  an  able  agriculturist  it  seems  to  us,  also^ 
that  we  have,  at  the  same  time,  shown  that  while  we  have  in  view,  as  the 
immediate  object  of  our  school,  this  forming  of  thorough  farmers,  we  must 
not  limit  tlie  object  within  a  narrow  space ;  but  moke  the  training  which 
accomplishes  tlie  general  purpose,  such  as  will  enable  a  young  man  of  a 
good  preliminary  education,  sound  parts  and  due  application,  to  search  still 
farther  and  acquire  a  high  degiee  of  information  in  this  trade  and  science,  by 
books  and  words. 

Preparatory  ^Education  of  Young  Pupils. — It  is  necessary  to  menti<Mi 
what  are  considered  the  elementary  parts  of  intellectual  education,  and  what 
previous  knowledge  is  demanded  and  must  be  possessed  by  ^e  pupils  of  the 
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MMtitulkm.  As  to  all  this^  an  agricultural  academy  is  in  an  entirely  difler- 
ent  relation  to  its  pupils,  and  must  require  wholly  diffeiBBt  things  from  those 
which  the  university  exacts  of  its  students. 

The  university  instructor  has  to  explain  tlie  subject  of  all  the  brancbee, 
and  to  give  to  his  auditors  a  theoretic,  scientific  education,  with  a  knowledge 
of  the  nature  and  objects  of  their  future  profession ;  but  he  cannot  exhibit  to 
them  a  living  view  and  a  very  presence  of  the  trade  and  modes  of  operation 
of  their  future  profession  and  office,  proceedivig  from  practical  business. 
The  special,  practical  education  must  be  left  for*iater  years  of  life;  and  the 
prepamtions  consist  chiefly  in  isolated  directions,  hints  and  illustrations. 

Btut  university  instructors  can,  besides,  do  this  without  apprehension  ;  for 
they  know  that  their  hearers  do  not  at  once,  on  leaving  their  lectures,  enter 
into  the  full  practice  of  future,  active  life,  but  in  most  cases,  they  are  yet  to 
be  prepared,  by  various  introductory  steps,  and  by  practical  experience. 
(The  physician  makes,  especially  in  the  last  years  of  his  studies,  an  excep- 
tion £^m  what  we  have  just  said.)  An  entirely  opposite  relation  exists 
in  the  case  of  an  instructor  of  the  agricultural  academy.  His  pupils  in 
quitting  him,  ordinarily,  do  not  pass  through  subordinate  preparatory  situa- 
tions in  their  practical  bigness ;  but,  for  the  most  part,  enter  independentiji, 
upon  the  full  execution  of  their  skill. 

Now,  although  no  where  in  a  so  high  degree  as  in  agriculture  a  sound 
theory  springs  from  practice,  and  is  strengthened  by  it;  and  although 
no  where  action  and  th'ourht,  life  and  knowledge,  are  so  vigorously  com- 
bined together  as  in  agriciuture,  yet  the  purpose  of  agricultural  institutions 
is  9ot' to  teach^those  for  the  first  time,  who  were  not  before  larmers,  other- 
wise their  scholars  would  be  apprentices,  not  students,  and  their  circle  of 
operations  would  be  entirely  different  from  those  which  are  now  designed. 
The  purpose  of  agriculturM  academies  b  much  more  properly  to  develope 
those  who  are  already  farmers,  and  to  form  them  to  a  clear  comprehension 
and  scientific  view  ef  what  they  have  before  learned  in  a  practical  manner. 
Accordingly,  we  must  not  imagine  the  agricultural  academy  to  impart  to  its 
pupib  the  nest  elementary  knowledge  hnd  idea  of  tlieir  future  prof^^on ; 
but  we  may  require  of  the  academical  teacher  of  land  culture,  that  he 
impart  to  the  experience  and  views  of  his  hearers,  the  greatest  possible 
amount  of  his  own  experience  and  observation ;  and  that  he  besides,  possess 
the  fidelity  of  instructing  his  scholars,  and,  by  sound  criticism,  rendering  it 
available  to  them,  in  the  observations  and  experiments  made  by  others,  in 
various  situations  and  circumstances.  But  this  can  then  only  be  fully 
attaint,  when  his  hearers  have  treasured  up  in  memory,  an  observation  or 
experiment,  as  the  standard  of  comparison  to  the  given  one ;  or  at  least  be 
able  to  educe  it  from  the  nearest  sources,  for  the  education  of  the  under 
aCanding. 

Whoever,  accordingly,  thinks  of  appropriating  to  himself  the  full  educa- 
tion which  this  institution  mav  give,  it  is  expected  of  him,  besides  the 
general  int^lectual  education  which  shall  place  him  in  a  situation  to  com- 
prdieod  and  prepare  with  ease,  a  scientific  discourse,  to  have  a  correct  view 
of  and  acquaintance  \trith  practical  trade  and  its  peculiarities,  as  it  may  be 
acquired  m  a  personal  attendance  of  one,  or  at  least  two  years;  and  of 
COOOBe,  if  the  young  pupil  already  possesses  this,  so  much  the  better.  We 
have  practically  found,  amonff  the  inmates  of  our  establfshment,  that  only  a 
very  thorough  previous  intellectual  education  cap,  with  the  aid  of  much 
fybcility  Mid  application,  compensate  this' want  of  preceding  practical  know- 
ledge.    But  if  apeison  little  skilled  in  practical  business,  be  placed  in  the 
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institution  with  the  view  of  his  becoming,  by  ja  residence  of  a  simple  year,  a 
perfect  and  thorough  agriculturist,  who  may  independently  and  with 
certainty  understand  how  to  carry  on  a  farm  ;  then  this  is  more  (as  we  have 
said)  than  agricultural  institutions  can  or  will  generally  undertake. 

But  it  is  believed,  that  the  institution  may  undertake  to  impart  to  such  a 
person,  unskilled  in  practice,  a  general  view  of  the  whole  domain  of  land 
culture  and  its  various  branches,  as  well  as  many  particular  kinds  of  know- 
ledge; and  the  academy  may  be  resorted  to  often,  and  not  without  good 
results,  by  men  who  are  Either  in  possession  of  large  landed  estates,  or  ex- 
pect to  be  so,  and  who  in  the  earlier  period  of  their  life,  are  strangers  to 
agriculture,  and  enter  it  in  order  to  acquire  so  much  information  and  judg- 
ment that  they  may  understand,  in  general,  how  to  discriminate  what  course 
to  adopt  in  the  management  of  their  property,  and  what  demands  they  have 
on  their  stewards. 

In  the  same  way,  amateurs  of  land  culture,  indu  'ed  thorough  necessity, 
have  frequently  acquired  a  lively  interest  and  fond.ieas  for  this  branch  of 
human  industry,  and  have  gained  by  later  observation  and  exercise,  practical 
skill  and  experience ;  thus  descending  to  agriculture,  as  if  from  above,  in  an 
Averse  order — from  theory  to  practice,  from  knowledge  to  ability.  Yet 
this  method  is  more  difficult  and  uncertain ;  and  only  practicable  for  such| 
as  have  time  and  means  at  command. 

Means  of  Bdiication  at  the  Institution. — It  has  been  already  noticed^ 
that  no  where  so  much  as  with  the  agriculturist^  knowledge  and  ability^ 
theoretic  acquaintance  and  practical  skill,  insight  and  circumspection,  must 
be  connected  with  each  other  and  mutually  co-operate.  Hence  it  is  (p  be 
desired  that  practical  information  be  already  possessed  by  the  scholais;  as 
the  elements  of  practice,  in  addition  to  those  of  science,  are  considered  to 
be  indispensably  necessary,  when  you  aim  at  the  complete  education  of  the 
agriculturist. 

In  this  point  of  vi^w^  it  has  been  already  established  by  the  form  and 
conditions  of  Thaer's  institution,  that  it  should  be  very  limitjed  in  its  com- 
pass: for  only  with  a  small  number  of  pupils  (it  seldom  exceeds  twenty) 
can  there  be  an  intercourse  so  various  and  general  between  teachers  and 
pupils,  as  is  here  the  case,  where  every  teacher  who  lectures  can,  and  will- 
ingly does,  give  explanations  in  what  is  not  imderstood  or  remains  obscure 
in  his  lectures.  Besides,  here  prevails  the  particular  reguhation,  that  all 
pupils  of  the  academy  take  their  meals  with  the  director — a  practice  by 
means  of  which,  intimacy  and  freedom  of  communication  are  formed.     It 

Sives  rise  to  agricultural  discourse,  to  questions  and  communications  in  ad-* 
ition  to  the  lectures  of  the  teachers. 
The  cultivation  of  the  soil,  in  a  more  confined  sense,  the  director  of  the 
institution  himself  teaches,  who  is  also  the  proprietor  of  Moegelin  and  three 
other  estates,  lying  at  a  distance  of  from  one  to  four  miles  apart.  What- 
ever the  scholars  of  the  academy  have  heard  in  his  lectures,  they  see  carried 
out,  in  his  farm,  within  the  limits  which  the  circumstances  of  time,  and  the 
situation  of  the  farm  admits ;  and,  wherever  the  connexion  between  theory 
and  practice,  doctrine  and  life,  remains  obscure  or  not  understood,  then  the 
dailv  intercourse  with  him  gives  them  opportunity  to  acquaint  themselves  as 
well  concerning  particular  scientific  processes,  as  also  respecting  the  whole 
system- of  economy,  by  the  explanation  and  elucidation,  not  only  of  the  di- 
rector himself,  but  also  of  the  other  officers. 

Besides,  Moegelin  itself,  and  its  agricultural  as  well  as  other  kinds  of  in- 
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t«re6urse,  oflfer  likewise  many  auxiliary  elements,  "whicli  general  and  agri- 
cultaral  education  at  academies  requires. 

Among  these  we  may  reckon  the  vicinity  of  the  landed  estates  of  the 
Baron  Von  Eckhardstein,  of  Counsellor  Koppe,  and  other  excellent  farms, 
which  furnish  to  the  young  agriculturist  interesting  examples  of  what  intel- 
ligent industry,  joined  to  capacity  and  energy  of  will,  can  effect  in  agricul- 
ture. Besides  the  objects  of  special  culture  of  land,  the  above  mentioned 
estates  offer  also  many  things  worth  observing,  for  the  technical  occupations 
of  the  farmer.  Among  these  are  many  distilleries,  partly  conducted  by  steam 
engines,  and  partly  in  other  ways,  and  gr^at  manufactories  of  beet  sugar. 
The  whole  of  the  valley  of  the  Ober,  is  very  interesting  and  instructive,  on 
account  of  the  peculiar  formation  of  its  view  of  hills,  its  various  states  of 
soil,  and  the  modes  of  economy  which  it  offers,  and  its  enlightened  and 
skilful  body  of  farmers. 

In  a  technical  bearing,  too,  the  limestone. mountains  of  Ruedersdorf,  the 
different  manufactories  of  Neustadt  Eberwaldt,  and  other  places,  furnish  in- 
teresting points  for  the  young  agriculturists. 

In  oi5er  to  render  accessible  and  auxiliary  the  above  described  elements 
existing  in  the  surrounding  country,  for  the  education  of  students  here,  va- 
rious excursions  are  undertaken  with  them  by  the  teachers  of  the  institution, 
on  suitable  occasions,  and,  as  circumstances  will  allow,  some  or  all  of  the 
pupils  may  accompany  the  director  on  his  tours  of  inspection  to  his  other 
estates.  (See  further  respecting  these  excursions  hereafter.)  In  this  man- 
ner agricultural  life  and  industry  will  be  so  nearly  reached;  by  the  young 
people,  that  if  only  a  desire  and  inclination,  in  some  measure  corresponding 
exist  on  their  part,  their  knowledge  will  certainly  be  nourished  and  elevated. 
But  if  many  should  fall  away  from  the  above  mentioned  auxiliary  and  edu- 
cational influences,  and  others  be  much  weakened,  then  it  would  be  no 
longer  possible  to  execute  the  proposed  plan,  in  the  short  period  of  a  year, 
dlinng  which  a  course  may  now  be  completed  in  this  institution.  It  would 
feSh  be  necessary  to  enlarge  considerably  the  compass  of  this  establishment^ 
and  also  the  number  of  the  pupils.  For  in  the  same  degree  in  which  this 
happens,  must  the  personal  intercourse  between  teachers  and  scholars  be 
abridged,  and  especially  must  the  rule  be  relinquished,  according  to  which 
the  present  pupils  are  received"  at  the  table  of  the  director  and  into  his 
family.  This  last  regulation  has  a  great  moral  effect  upon  the  pupils* 
While  the  academy,  indeed,  is  under  the  influence  of  the  family,  the  natutal 
roughness  of  the  student  will  be  counteracted,  and,  in  this  way,  ties  of  conr 
fidence  and  attachment  are  not  unfrequently  formed,  which  render  it  possible 
for  the  director  to  assume  more  the  place  of  a  fatherly  friend  than  a  supe- 
rior, at  least  to  those  who  are  proper  objects  for  such  troatment.  To  this 
relation  and  the  influences  resulting  therefrom,  it  is  believed  it  must  be  at- 
tributed that  it  is  possible,  as  has  hitherto  been  very  easy,  to  maintain  the 
discipline  of  our  establishment,  without  any  puiiiishment  beyond  that  of  dis- 
mission. 

As  a^  pleasant  circumstance,  not  wholly  unimportant  to  the  intellectaal 
life  o{  th^  establishment,  its  nearness  to  Berlin  deserves  mention.  This 
central  point  of  intellectual  and  si^ientific  education  lies  only  twenty  Endybsh 
miles  fircan  here,  and  the  intercourse  with  it  is  rendered  much  easier  by  a 
public  road  passing  near,  and  a  daily  post  for  Moegelin. 

Amonf;  the  different  branches  of  agricultural  inoustry,  there  are  two  cae- 
ried  on  with  peculiar  fondness  and  mterest.     One  of  them  is  agricultural 
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book-keeping,  which  is  practised,  at  all  the  estates  of  the  director,  rtfrnnfag 
to  the  double  entry  (so  called  Italian)  mode  of  book-keeping. 

The  principal  books  of  the  different  years,  which  represent,  in  figures,  the 
cost^  receipts,  and  the  progress  of  cultivation  of  the  estates  un^er  manage 
ment,  are  not  only  exposed  'to  the  voluntary  inspection  and  instruction  of 
the  pupils  of  the  academy,  with  the  system  pursued  in  the  same,  as  ex- 
plained by  the  lectures  of  the  director  on  this  subject ;  but  they  are  also 
J)laced  under  the  management  and  execution  of  those  who  are  desirous  of 
iirther  information ;  and  many  yearly  summaries  of  those  estates  are  pre- 
pared by  students  of  the  acaclemy,  to  which  naturally  must  be  added  the 
notes  and  journals  collected  by  the  officers. 

In  this  manner  opportunity  is  afforded  to  the  young  people  to  learn,  by 
their  own  inspection,  how  busmess  is  carried  on,  in  the  estates  embraced  in 
the  accounts;  in  what  way  their  resources  may  be  put  into  action  by  the 
employment  of  industrial  capital:  what  products  of  the  soil,  active  capital, 
and  intelligence  supply ;  and  iri  what  relation  every  individual  factor  stands 
to  the  sum  of  the  product.  This  view  established  by  book-keeping,  in  every 
jGEu-m,  must  be  so  much  the  more  instructive  for  the  pupils  of  Moegelin,  as  it 
varies  through  the  difference  of  the  estates  under  management.  For  if,  in 
Moegelin  itself,  there  is  an  example  of  an  estate  which  has  been  so  changed 
and  transformed  by  old  and  long  continued  cultivation,  that  only  a  very 
practised  and  keen  sight  could  discern  the  original  condition,  there  are,  in 
the  other  estates,  examples  of  the  cultivation,  according  as  they  have  been 
tilled  a  longer^  or  shorter  time  than  Moegelin.  But  certainly  nothing  gives  so 
deep  an,  insiglit  into  the  business  of  farming,  nothing  so  clear  a  conviction 
•of  the  connection  of  the  principal  branches  with  each  other,  and  with  the 
wholp,  as  a  thorough  mode  of  book-keeping.  And  if,  therefore,  fondness 
and  skill  for  such  practice  can  be  imparted  to  the  young  agriculturist,  there 
is  certainly  an  essential  requisite  obtained  for  future  success.  Thus  h«  is 
preserved  from  the  frequent  error  of  considering  the  several  branches  of  the 
Dusiness  of  farming  profitable  and  sufficient  in  their  present  state,  because 
Ihey  once  or  twice  a  year  yield  large  sums,  without  reckoning  the  outlay  of 
money  and  labor  which  they  oft^n  cost,  and  which  are  liable  to  be  unno- 
ticed. The  agriculturist  has  m  his  hand,  in  book-keeping,  an  unfailing  touch- 
stone, by  which  he  knows  to  a  certainty  what  and  how  great  are  the  pro- 
fits or  loss  of  particular  branches  of  his  farm,  and  to  correct  or  improve  all 
hb  operations. 

Another  branch  of  agriculture,  which  is  prosecuted  with  peculiar  fond- 
ness and  success,  and  taught  at  Moegelb,  is  ihe  breeding  of  sheep.  Regard 
to  his  own  interest,  as  wdl  as  a  special  predilection,  causes  the  director  to 
give  a  particular  attention  and  notice  to  this  branch  of  his  farm ;  and  as  hfe 
practical  efforts  have  been  attended  with  successful  results,  it  cannot  but 
he  that  his  teachings  on  this  subject  will  have  for  his  scholars  a  special 
interest. 

The  interest  for  sheep  raising  which  may  have  existed  in  the  students  of 
the  academy  of  Moegelin,  will  be  nourished  by  the  inspection  of  the  already 
i^enowned  flock  there;  and  opportunity  will  thus  be  afforded  for  a  closer 
observation  and  examination  of  the  subject  As  such  opportunities,  we 
consider  the  estimation  twice  or  thrice  every  year  of  the  separate  animals  in 
the  main  sheep  fold,  and  the  monthly  valuation  of  their  fleeces  for  shearing; 
the  estimating  of  the  rams  selected  for  sale;  and  indeed  the  sale  itseSr,. 
^^cli  brings  many  connoisettrs  and  those  having  a  fondness  for  sheep  rais- 
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iBg  to  Moeg^n.  Tbese  often  kliTe  been  sdiolars  of  Moeffdin,  wai  loLrt 
there  acquired  their  knowledge  and  love  for  sheep  breemn^)  as  nh  im* 
portant  branch  of  agriculture^  whieh  they  hare  practised  with  skill  and 

SttCC«S. 

We  may  likewise  here  mention  Ae  extensive  p6tato  eukure  carried  oa 
with  particular  care  at  Moegdin,  and  the  estates  belongtnfi^  to  it;  and  fiu^ 
Uier,  the  modes  of  irrigation,  cutting  of  peat,  making  of  bncks,  &c.,  which 
are  either  found  on  the  principal  or  neighboring  estates. 

All  the  above  mentioned  elements  provided  by  the  internal  and  outward 
circumstances  of  Moegelin,  will  be  regarded,  and  the  pupils  in  their  agricul* 
tural  education  be  taught,  in  the  special  lecture,  and  other  modes  of  instruc- 
tion established  by  the  institution,  their  uses,  where  a  particular  method  of 
teaching  prevails.     We  now  come,  therefore,  to  ' 

Lectures,  ExcurtionSj  and  hours  devoted  to  Conoersation. — ^The  whole 
series  of  lectures  is  divided  into  a  winter  and  a  summer  course — the  end 
nf  the  first,  or  the  beginning  of  the  last,  not  being  fixed  by  any  particular 
period. 

The  director  of  the  institution,  during  the  winter,  nves  lectures  as  to 
the  business  of  agriculture  in  relation  to  profit,  and  adds  remarks  on  agri- 
cultural education  and  intelligence,  capital,  the  price  of  products  and  oiF 
labor,  the  nature  and  idea  of  landed  estatje,  and  ail  that  belongs  to  it,  with 
its  superintendence  and  book-keeping.  Besides,  he  teaches  stock  breeding 
in  general,  but  more  especially  that  of  merino  sheep  and  the  growing  of 
wool.  From  these,  at  the  end  of  the  winter,  he  passes  over  to  the  theory 
of  tillage;  gives  under  this  head  a  survey  of  all  tne  experiments  made  ia 
this  matter  by  lectures  concerning  the  quality  of  the  soil^  its  ^diaustion^ 
and  restoration;  the  vegetable,  ammal,  and  mineral  manures;  the  theory 
of  tillage,  (^Moctrine,  how  far  die  activity  of  the  soil  may  be  excited  ana 
proportioned";)  on  ploughing,  instruments  of  tillage  and  their  use— i 
-wherein  is  included  the  execution^'of  the  particular  parts  of  field  cultura^ 
culture  oi  meadows  and  plants',  and  acquaintance  as  far  as  possible  with 
all  the  methods  of  manipulation  and  observation  to  be  found  therein. 

In  direct  bearing  herewith  stands —  ' 

1.  The  lectures  of  Dr.  Trommer,  as  to  the  rudimehts  of  mathematio^ 
chemistry,  and  physical  philosophy,  vrith  respect  to  their  employment  ia 
agricultural  industry;  and  hence  especially  agricultural  chemistry,  illustra- 
ted by  experiments  required  for  the  clear  insight  of  the  same ;  witn  constant 
re^;ard  to  the  use  of  these  sciences  in  agricmture,  and  the  business  there- 
with connected,  such  as  breweries  and  mstilleries,  sugar  and  syrup  boiling 
from  beets  and  potatoes,  &c.,  as  well  as  brick  making  and  the  l&e,  which 
are  particular  objects  of  a  technical  summer  course.  Besides,  to  the  au- 
ditor is  given  the  opportuni^  of  performing  simple  chemical  analyseSy 
under  superintendence.  Finally,  he  teaches,  in  close  conaeidon  with  the 
foregoing^,  the  physiology  of  plants  and  systematic  botany,  the  outline  of 
whi&  the  educated  agriculturist  who  wishes  to  penetrate  deeper  into  the 
science  cannot  be  without,  if  he  would  reach  a  clearer  insight  into  vegeta- 
tion, so  as  to  be  able  to  understand  and  take  true  pleasure  in  his  occtH 
pations. 

2.  The  professor  of  the  veterinary  art,  Dr.  Kuers,  teaches  tiie  knowledge 
of  healing  animals,  divided  into  anatomy  and  physiology  illustrated  by  pre- 
^armtioas  and  practice  in  the  dissection  of  carcases;  dwtetics  of  the  healthy 
and  diseased  aniaial;  die  materia  tnedicaj  general  pathology  and  therapea- 
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4ic6^  as  well  as  surgery,  as  far  as  time  permits  and  the  knowkdge  of 
is  necessary  to  the  educated  agriculturist 

Of  the  excursions,  those  which  are  under  the  conduct  of  the  director  of 
the  academy  have  excelle'*  farms  and  the  survey  of  them  for  tBeir  object; 
!while  Dr.  1  rommer,  with  ^.^  class,  visits  the  iron  works  at  Neustadt  Hber- 
walde,  the  brick  kilns  of  Jpachimthal,  the  beer  brewery  of  Gruenthal,  Ae 
limestone  mountains  of  Ruedersdorf,  and  other  points  celebrated  in  a  tech- 
nical respect. 

To  the  lectures  on  botany  and  physiology  of  plants  are  added,  naturally, 
botanical  excursions,  of  greater  or  less  extent,  under  direction  of  the 
same  gentleman. 

In  the  hours  for  conversation  (as  they  are  *  :med)  the  students  of  the 
institution  regularly  assemble,  twice  a  wei-  at  the  director's ;  and  thfese 
gatherings  have  for  their  object  to  give  tL  s,onng  people,  on  the  one  hand, 
particular  aid  and  opportunity  to  acn;«'  .jt  themselves,  by  explanation  and 
mstruction,  with  the  difficult  pointy  of  the  profession,  or  whatever  remains 
obscure  in  the  lectures ;  and  on'the  other,  to  come  into  intercourse  with 
their  fellow  students  in  debates  and  statements  concerning  the  objects 
of  agriculture,  and  thus  promote  discussions  among  them,  which,  when 
they  are  directed  and  regulated,  operate  not  only  instructively,  but  also  en- 
gagingly and  encouragingly.  Of  the  same  conversational  character  are  the 
rehearsals  established  by  Dr.  Trommer,  on  the  lectures  delivered  by  him  on 
natural  sciences. 

Constitution  and  direction  of  ike  Academy. — The  special  direction  is  man- 
aged by  the  counsellor  of  agriculture,  Von  TTider.  To  him  every  one  must 
ap^y  at  matriculation,  and  in  all  that  relates  Co  a  residence  in  this  institution. 

The  students  dwell  in  the  academy  buildings,  particularly  devoted  to  the 
purposes  of  instruction.  These  are  separated,  but  not  far  from  the  farm 
euildings.  The  edifice,  besides  the  chambers  of  the  students,  contains  the 
lecture  hall  and  the  assembly  rooms.  The  rooms  of  the  pupils  are  all 
alike,  and  only  differ  in  situation,  and  are  furnished  in  the  same  maimer, 
with  only  the  most  necessary  and  simple  furniture. 

The  farm  stands  in  no  direct  relation  to  the  academy;  and  the  students 
are  in  no  way  entitled  nor  compelled  to  eng&se  in  the  management  of  the 
same.  But,  in  order  to  render  it  easy,  by  observation  and  survey  of  the 
operations  and  regulations  adopted  in  the  same,  tjo  extend  their  agricultuml 
Imowledge,  the  first  officer  on  the  farm  (at  present  Herr  Griittner)  is  authorized, 
by  request,  to  impart  information  on  all  the  operations  of  the  farm ;  and  an 
account  will  likewise  daily  be  given  by  him,  in  the  auditory,  of  the  principal 
works  imdertaken.  These  are  the  easier  understood  as  every  pupil  has  a 
ehart  of  Moegelin. 

FurAer,  the  inspector  of  the  farm  gives  to  those  who  wish  it,  practical 
instruetion  in  book-keeping  by  double  entry ;  which,  as  we  have  already 
mentioned,  is  carried  out  in  Moegelin  and  all  the  estates  belonging  thereto. 
The  secretary  of  the  director  also  keeps  the  pedigrees. of  Uie  present  sheep- 
fold.  Inspection  of  these,  likewise,  will  readily  be  afforded,  and  the  neces- 
sary  explanations  therein  imparted  by  this  officer. 

The  opportunity  to  learn  the  practical  business  of  the  distillery  will  be 
granted  to  those  who  have  a  desire  for  it,  by  the  superintendent  of  the  dis- 
tiUenr. 

The  library,  botanical  garden,  and  collection  of  natural  hiatoiy,  stand 
open  to  the  use  of  thealucknts,  under  certain  conditions. 
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^hneeonly,  who  in  their  studies  pass  through  a  gpecial  course,  will  be  con- 
sMferec?  as  really  memben^  of  the  academy,  and  may  afterwards  regard  ihem* 
6eJ\'es  as  the  scholars  of  Moegelin.  * 

Other  men,  desirous  of  knowledge,  who  wish  to  take  up  their  resideucc 
here  for  a  short  time,  will  be  received,  if  there  is  room  in  the  buildings  de- 
signed for  instruction  ;  but  they  are  looked  upon  only  as  visiters,  and  in  no 
Way  is  granted  to  them  the-privilege  of  ranking  as  me  scholars  of  the  Moege- 
lin academy. 

As  has  already  been  jioficed,  the  number  of  students  here  is  limited  io 
only  a  small  one.  They  are  ull  boarders  in  Tiiaer's  house,  so  that  this  insti- 
tution, in  a  nu-e  and  peculiar  manner,  forms  one  family.  On  account  of  this 
close  relation  a  single  individual  can  cause  disturbance  and  discord.  There- 
fore the  right  is  strictly  retained  of  sending  away,  at  once,  from  the  institu- 
tion, a  student  as  soon  as  elements  show  themselves  in  liim,  or  events  occur, 
which,  by  excitihg  an  injurious  influence  of  his  fellow  students,  render  his 
longer  stay  neither  possible  nor  expedient.  To  such  a  strong  measure,  the 
dirf»ctor  is  obliged  to  resort,  also,  at  once,  if  any  one,  by  word  or  deed,  sets 
himself  in  hostility  to  the  objects  of  pursuit  at  our  establi^liment. 

The  Terms. — Foi  instruction,  furnished  room,  service,  dinner  and  supper, 
3'early,  350  Prussian  tlialers,  equal  to  $245»or  §250  are  paid. 

To  disseminate  knowledge,  as  to  the  best  mode  of  cultivating  the  soil, 
has  occupied  eminent  men  in  ancient  times;  and  in  this  period  of  progress, 
agriculliue  has  obtained  its  due  share  of  atiention.  Germany,  so  distin- 
guished for  its  institutions  of  learning,  had,  at  an  early  date,  professorships 
of  agriculture,  at  its  different  universities.  Its  monarchs  encouraged  agri- 
culuiral  societies,  and  established  regular  school-systems,  with  a  view  to 
instruct  the  masses  in  the  common  elementary  branches  of  education  ;. in 
order  that  they  might  be  able  to  read  the  works  on  various  branches  of 
agriculture. 

As  sciences  gradually  developed,  chemistry  directed  its  researches  to  a 
more  important  object  than  making  gold.  A  varied  analysis  lifted  the  veil 
of  nature^s  secret  operations;  the  composition  of-  soil  and  plants  became 
known ;  and  the  relations  between  botn,  as  to  their  constituent  parts,  gave 
rise  fo  many  an  important  discovery.  The  influence  of  mineral  and  animal 
manure  was  explained,  ?ind  many  means  discovered  to  fertilize  the  soil  and 
insure  rich  crops.  The  pursuit  of  the  agriculturist  was  at  once  elevated  to 
an  occupation  requiring  intimate  knowledge  of  the  sciences. 

Although  the  helps  gained  by  the  aid  of  science  were  highly  advantageous, 
yet  the  general  results  of  the  whole  farming  operations  were  not  such  as  to 
secure  the  most  important  object  of  farming,  namely  to  increase  the  profits. 
Every  discovery  in  chemistry,  every  new  theory,  was  believed  to  furnish  the 
grand  arcanum  for  raising  crops  without  manare  and  witliout  labor;  when 
the  practical  farmer  saw  himself,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  not  much  beitei 
off  for  the  new  experiment,  the  mania  f^r  science  generally  abated,  and 
book- farming  was  looked  upon  as  of  no  great  use. 

But  the  attention  of  enlightened  and  learned  men  was  directed  towards 
the  remedy.  They  soon  found  tliat  the  evil  was  in  the  ill-contrived  part* 
which  work  the  complicated  machinery  of  a  farm.  They  soon  discovered 
that  tl^  gain  of  one  part  was  consumed  by  th«  other,  and  that  the  final 
result  was  loss  of  power,  loss  "  of  profit." 

They  collected  facts,  from  different  sources ;  compared  them  with  each 
other;  and  laid  down  a  series  of  "rules  which  should  serve  as  a  basis  oa 
-which  to  calculate  the  most  probable  .re?iilt^,  as  well  as  fanning  operations 
21 
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woula  permit.  They  reduced  the  most  important  branch  of  agriculture,  the 
econortvy  offanmng\o  a  system  ;  which  system  enables  the  farmer  to  devise 
plans  for  the  management  of  farms,  to  select  the  best  rotations,  calculate  the 
amount  of  labor,  and  produce  that  most  important  result,  "  the  fnost  lasting 
and  highest  profit. " 

It  was  tlie  practical  knowledge  which  had  been  wanting,  to  enable  the 
fanner  to  construct  an  effective  machine,  which  increased  its  speed  in  pro- 
portion as  the  oil  of  science  was  added.  Thus  it  w^iis  proved  that  neither 
science  nor  the  thorough  understanding  of  any  single  branch  in  agriculture 
"^as'breeding  caule  or  raising  a  ^nt  crop)  was  enough  to  insure  die,  ultimate 
object  in  view.  For  this,  was  required  the  knowledge  of  eyeiy  branch, 
separately  as  well  as  collectively,  die  knowledge  of  calculating  and  securing 
combined  results ;  how  to  estimate  the  cost  of  manure,  and  how  to  employ 
it  to  the  highest  advantage  ;  to  calculate  the  amount  of  caUle,  the  food  and 
litter  necessary  to  produce  the  required  quantity  of  manure  for  tlie  rotation 
-  adopted;  and  a  number  flf  like  practical  questions,  which  must  be  well 
understood  by  all  those  who  wish  to  till  the  land  with  profit.  A  completer 
science  showed  thai  farming  was  more  intricate  than  at  first  supposed  ;  that 
it,requires  a  regular  study,  like  all  other  pursuits,  and  this  led  to  die  idea  of 
establishing  proper  agnculiural  scjiools,  wherein  all  die  sciences  which  bear 
upon  agriculture,  and  all  the  practical  branches  separately  and  in  connection 
with  others  :  in  a  word,  the  cmnorny  of  farmifig  should  be  taught  The 
monarchs  furnished  estates  and  means ;  and  in  a  few  years  several  agricul 
tural  schools  were  in  operation. 

The  young  men  coming  from  such  institutions  were  employed  as  profes 
sorsfor  other  schools,  as  directors  for  large  estates;  or  they  superintendjjd 
their  own  property.  They  proved,  practically,  the  advantages  of  such  an 
education.  Numbers  of  educated  agriculturists  impressed  with  the  import- 
ance of  a  higKer  knowledge  in  the  pursuit  of  farming  operations,  were 
anxious  to  ^sist  in  die  promotton  of  the  general  welfare;  they  desired  to 
diffuse,  knowledge  among  their  fellow  farmers,  and  proposed  meetings,  like 
those  of  other  scientific  associations,  where  agriculturists  from  all  parts  of 
Germany  might  congregate,  to  deliberate  upon  important  questions,  state 
the  mode  pursued  in  different  parts  of  Germany,  and  to  devise  plans  for  dis- 
seminating among  the  mass  practical  and  theoretical  skill,  in  that  branch 
of  human  knowledge  upon  the  results  of  which  the  welfare  of  nations  so 
much  depends. 

The  first  such  meeting  was  held  at  Dresden,  in  the  year  1837.  Princes, 
noblemen,  men  of  science,  the  scientific  as  weU  as  the  plain  farmer,  assem- 
bled. The  barrier  of  rank  was  thro wn  down ;  man  met  man;  each  spoke 
unrestrained,  and  debated  the  various  questions  proposed.  The  practical 
farmer  found,  in  the  nobleman,  not  only  the  scientific  farmer,  but  one  who 
supported  his  arguments  with  practical  facts  and  numbers,  arid  who  took 
great  interest  in  that  pursuit^  which  was  in  former  times,  considered  the  ex- 
clusive occupation  of  the  lower  classes  of  society.  This  gave  confidence  to 
the  farmer;  he  saw  himself  respected  and  considered ;  and  he  became  im- 
pressed with  the  importance  of  a  proper  education  for  his  business. 

•The  next  meeting  which  was  held  at  Carlsruhe  in  Baden,  saw  the  num- 
ber of  members  doubled — two  hundred  and  eighty-nine  in  attendance! 
SinCe  that  time  the  meetings  are  regularly  held.  Last  year  the  assembly — 
the  "Agricultural  Convention"  we  should  call  it — was  at  Breslau,  (I  vrai 
present  and  of  which  I  have  given  a  full  account)  when  the  number  of  mem 
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'  bers  amotinfed  to  nearly  on€  tbonsand.  Ih  these  mltetings  m-eat  attention 
'  "was  given  to  the  subject  of  education.  It  was  proposed,  and  discussed 'by 
a  number  afthc  members,  to  teach  small  children,  in  the  public  School  of 
tlie  counti^',  besides  the  common  branches  of  elementary  education,  the 
different  manner  of  operation  in  horticulture  and  agriculture.  For  that  pur- 
pose, it  was  considered  necessary  to  give  to  each  school  Louse  at  least  an 

*  acre  of  land,  planted  partly  with  fruit  trees,  and  partly  with  leguminous  and 

*  other  agricuhural  ^l^ints ;  to  show  them  the  best  mode  of  cultivating  garden 
plants,  and  how  to  use  the  hoe  and  other  implements;  to  instruct  them  in 
ihe  best  mode  of  budding  and  grafting,  so  that  they  might,  ia  the  idle  hours 
out  of  school,  improve  their  orchards  and  garden  plants;  and,  when  more 
advanced  in  age,  to  explain  and  show  them  the  different  kinds  pf  soil  and 
llieir  various  properties,  without  entering  into  any  scientific  demonstra- 
tions; also,  the  different  kinds  of  manure;  the  mode  of  collecting  and  pre- 
serving it;  and  in  their  lessons  of  arithmetic,  to  let  them  workout  problems 
on  some  established  fact  relatiiig  to  agriculture,!  that  such  problems  might 
oecome  impressed  upon  the  plastic  mmds  of  the  young.  In  their  lessons 
of  geography,  it  was  advised  to  give  them  descriptions  of  the  agricultural 
products  and  management  of  the  farms  in  other  countries ;  in  teaching  them 
to  write  to  let  them  copy  subjects  relating  to  agriculture,  without  overlook- 
ing those  ^beautiful  moral  aphorisms  so  consoling  in  the  hardships  of  life. 
This  plan  is  'already  adopted,  in  some  parts  of  Germany.  There  was  no 
difficulty  in  obtaining  the  necessary  ground  for  such  schools;  the  great  ob- 
stacle was  to  find^  teachers  who  were  able  to  carry  out  this  new  mode  of 
training  which  requires  men  of  knowledge  and  discrimination,  to  give  just 
what  is  needed,  and  no  more? 

It  was  found  necessary,  in  institutions  in  which  the  teachers  of  public 
schools  are  educated,  to  make  agriculture  'one  of  the  reg^ar  branches  of 
study,  and  to  oblige  the  clergy  to  attend  lectures  on  that  all-important  sub- 
ject, in  order  that  these  pastors  might  be  able  to  give  advice,  and  encour- 
age the  farmer  in  this  great  undertaking,  where  it  requires  the  co-operation 
of  all  the  proprietors,  as  for  instance  in  irrigation.  The  numerous  agricul- 
tural societies  are  indefatigable  in  their  exertions  to  furnish  to  such  schools 
and  similar  institutions,  seeds,  books,  implements,  &c.  Besides  this  the 
government  does  not  lose  sight  of  the  improvement  of  horses  and  cattle ;  it 
furnishes  blooded  stallions,  which  are  sent,  in  every  season,  regularly  to 
certain  stations  of  the  country,  for  the  gratuitous  use  of  those  who  are  «n- 
gagnd  in  breeding  horses ;  bulls,  rams,  swine  of  the  best  breed,  are  raised  on 
some  public  estate,  and  the  offspring  sold  at  low  rates,  or  given  at  cost  to 
the  farmers,  to  introduce  the  br^ed. 

A  great  many  agricidtural  journals,  periodicals,  annuals  and  books,  are 
published;  every  village  keeps  at  least  one  weekly  journal  of  that /kind. 
The  fanners,  where  diey  assemble  on  affairs  of  dieir  village,  thus  read  these 
journals,  talk  upon  these  subjects,  and  give  their  experience. 

BesiSes  this,  there  are,  every  year,  in  the  variousjtjlerman  slates  nolkfesia 
(national  festivals)  when  there  is  an  exhibition  of  all  sorts  of  agricultural' 
^proJucts  and  domestic  animals,  machinery,  plough  matches,  and  hor8e>races. 
Fire  —hail — aird  cattle  insui^nce  offices  are  founded.  All  these  things  cannot 
fail  to  produce  great  and  beneficial  results ;  and  in  many  parts  of  Gennany 
lliey  are  already  perceptible. 

"yiic  king  of  Wurtemberg,  a  true  father  to  his  country,  has  thus  employed 
every  possible  means  to  promote  die  interest  of  the  farmer ;  and  the  firuiu  gf 
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bis  wise  measures  are  visible  in  evenr  part  of  bis  kingdom.  The  tluee-fielif 
system  is  improved  and  rich  crops  of  clover  spread  over  the  fidlow -fields ;  & 
superior  kind  of  live  stock  enlivens  the  neat  farm-yard;  the  raads  are  lined 
with  fruit  trees ;  every  where  progress  is  evident.     . 

The  small  Duchy  Nassau  may  be  a  pattern  lo  any  government  in  liM 
§ystem  of  schools  for  the  education  of  the  mass.  Where  is  there  a  coimtry 
that  can  boast  such  a  thorough  and  efficient  system  for  promoting  ci^/cul- 
ture  ?  It  began  at  the  root,  at  the  very  point  where  all  4iould  begin,  with 
tlie  children  of  farmers,  who  left  to  themselves  follow  invariably  the  raethodtf 
of  their  forefathers. 

To  effect  first  a  char>ge  of  the  system,  it  was  begun  by  the  education  of 
school  teachers,  viz : 

1 .  The'  pupils  of  the  institution  for  school  teachers  obtain  theoretical 
instruction  in  natuml  history  and  agriculture.  Practical  instruction  is  also 
given  them  in  horticulture  and  planting  of  hops  and  trees. 

2.  The  school-master  ia^himseif  a  practical  working  superintendent  of  the 
garden  atterched  to  the  school,  and  of  the  nursery  of  fruit  trees  belonging  ia 
common  to  the  villages;  he  gives  practical  instruction  in  the  cnlture  of  fruit 
trees,  and  to  the  gills,  in  the  culture  of  vegetables  and  flowers. 

*  3.  In  every  village  is  a  particular  school,  where  the  girls  obtain  instruc- 
tion in  spinning,  knitting,  sewing,  mending  cloth  and  linen ;  and  in  many 
places  the  boys  are  taught  in  different  woiics  in  wood,  straw,  and  willuvv- 
braiding. 

4  Teachers  or  school  mistresses,  who  distinguish  themselves  in  imimrtinjf 
knowledge  of  industrial  branches,  obtain  presents  from  tlie  treasuries  of  the 
agricultural  s(5cieties,  which  consist  of  books,  tools  and  medals. 

6.  The  girls  who  spin  tlie  best  thread,  obtain  prizes,  being  generaUy 
handsome  spinning-wheels;  the  boys  are  also  entitled  to  prizes  for  varioufl 
objects. 

6.  Those  boys  who  have  distinguished  themselves  are  sent,  at  the  age  of 
sixteen  or  twenty  years,  for  two  winter  courses,  to  the  agricultural  school  ; 
from  two  to  three  himdred  have  already  been  educated  in  that  way. 

7.  For  twenty-one  years  has  existeid,  in  Nassau,  a  weekly  agricultural 
journal,  which  is  published  for  the  fanners,  is  mosdy  written  by  themselves  ; 
and  has  a  great  circulation  among  them  and  other  persons  interested  in  agri- 
culture. 

8.  From  the  profits" of  that  journal,  has  been  purchased,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Wiesbaden,  a  small  estate  of  ninety-two  acres,  for  an  experimental  fxirm;. 
where,  by  degrees,  the  different  modes  of  culture  are  tried,  which  are 
thought  suitable  for  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Nassau.  They  have  now  in 
operation  five  ditferent  rotations;  meadow  culture,  nurseries  for  fruit  trees, 
hop  yards,  vegetable  gardens,  and  regular  horticultiu-e.  The  results  of  these 
various  experiments  are  published  in  all  the  details. 

9.  The  best  farm  in  every  court  district  is  selected,  as  a  model  farm,  pro- 
vided the  owner  will  meet  the  wishes  of  the  society  and  introduce  such  a 
inode  o^  culture  as  would  best  suit  for  that  district. 

10.  For  nineteen  years  past  there  has  existed  an  agricultural  society,  the 
members  of  which  are  mosdy  fanners,  owners  of  large  and  small  fLinns, 
eivil  and  military  officers  of  various  grades.  The  committees  hold  six  meet- 
ings yearly  in  the  different  districts  of  that  country,  and  one  general  meeting^ 
where  prizes  me  distributed  for  compositions  in  writing.  At  these,  preuviinia 
are  distributed  to  male  and  female  servants,  and  laborers  in  vineyards  inWrliit 
and  vegetable  gardens,  for  good  behaviour,  or  for  superior  order  in  work^&c,  ^ 
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for  fine  hoiaeSy  cstdd,  sheep,  swtDe,  and  for  the  beal  management  ctf  bees; 
for  introducing  a  new  or  better  kind  of  manure  or  a  beUer  mode  of  preparing 
fluchy  dbp.,  6cc.  These  prizes  amount  lo  from  five  hundred  aad  sixty  to  six 
hundred  and  fqity  dollars  annually. 

H.  The  society  is  in  possession  of  numbers  of  Uooded  breeding  maces, 
which  are  distributed  gratuitously  anoKoig  the  members ;  in  return  for  which 
Chey  haye  to  give  the  second  and  third  Sliea  raised  from  each  mare. 

There  is  a  pasture,  where  the  fillies  which  are  raised  for  breeding  by  the 
farmers  of  Nassau  are  gratuitously  kept.  The  society  has  also  an  im- 
proved stock  of  cattle  apd  sheep  from  which  the  villages  receive  bulls  and 
rams. 

Since  1833,  the  government  has  appointed  an  officer  who  attends  to  all 
affairs  concerning  agriculture ;  he  is  at  the  same  time  director  of  the  agri- 
cultural schools  and  experimental  farms;  secretary  for  life  of  the  society, 
mid  editor  of  the  Agricultural  Journal  and  Annals  of  the  Agricultfirai  So- 
ciety. The  government  councillor  Albrecht,  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Nassau, . 
at  one  of  the  meetmgs  of  German  agriculturist^,  when  the  question  of  in- 
structing children  in  public  schools  was  discussed,  observed  that — 

"  Since  1817,  there  had  existed,  in  Nassau,  an  institution  for  school-teach- 
ers where  ^ill  the  branches  of  natural  history  and  agriculture  are  taught,  not 
with  the  view  to  educate  the  teachers  as  practichl  fanners,  but  to  give  those 
men  wbo  are  destined  to  live  amon^  the  farmers  and  charged  with  the  edu- 
cation of  children  who  will  inherit  me  same  occupation,  a  theoretical  know- 
ledge of  agriculture,  so  that  correct  views  on  matters  of  agriculture  might  be 
diffused  in  common  schools.  I,  myself,  said  he,  have  been  for  seventeen 
years  in  succession  professor  of  agriculture,  and  my  friend  the  medical  coun- 
cillor, lectured  on  natural  history  about  as  long  as  I  did  in  the  same  institu- 
tion. We  both  can  give  the  assurance  that  those  young  men  whom  we 
educated  for  teaching  were  mostly  sons  of  farmers,  who  had  obtained  no 
other  instruction  than  that  of  the  village  school;  that  they  listened  to  our 
lectures  with  undivided  attention,  and  with  great  advantage ;  that  they  proved 
this  when  they  obtained  situations  as  teachers;  for  they  disseminated  cor- 
rect views  and  awakened  a  love  of  agricultural  knowledge  among  the  chil- 
dren. To  this  may  be  ascribed  the  fact,  that  the  greatest  number  of  pupils 
at  the  agricultural  school  at  Idste^'n,  from  1818  to  1833,  and  at  Wiesbaden 
from  1^4  to  1843,  came  from  those  schools  where  our  pupils  laid  the  germs 
of  that  knowledge ;  and  it  grows  vigorousfy. 

These  comprehended  the  more  scientific  branches  of  natural  history  and 
agriculture  with  much  more  readiness,  and  in  th6ir  practical  career  applied 
Ihem  with  more  judgment  and  advantage  than  the  sons  of  proprietors  of 
large  estates  and  better  education.  We  found,  by  experience,  Ihat  young 
men  who  have  not  enjoyed  a  scientific  education,  are,  nevertheless,  capable 
of  understanding  a"  scientific  lecture,  and  able  to  follow  the  road  pointed  out 
to  them. 

This  I  mention,  in  order  to  show  that  young  men  from  the  country,  with 
a  limited  education,  are,  without  a  scientific  or  collegiate  training;  capable  of 
a  higher  degree  of  culture  in  the  art  of  husbandry. 

The  various  exertions,  by  societies  and  governments,  to  enlighten  the 
mass,  cannot  fail  ultimately  to  produce  this  desirable  result — that  the  mass 
will  eradicate  that  pernicious  weed  which  impedes  every  pn^ress  in  regard  to 
liberal  institutions;  and  when  all  the  roots  of  the  feudal  system  are  de- 
stroyed, the  Gemran  farmeis  will  form  one  of  the  happiest  claMS  of  men  in 
'tile  civilized  world. 
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XVIIL — Biennial  and  Three  field  system  of  Germany. 

Biennidl  system  an  the  Rhine. — I  have  spoken  of  the  plains  and  hills^ 
tjovered  with  fields  weighed  down  by  heavy  crops ;  fields  which  have  beeii' 
thousands  of  years  under  cultivation,  without  refusing  the  industrious  laborer 
a  rich  harvest.  To  the  practised  agriculturist,  «uch  a  sight  is  highly -inter- 
esting,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  he  will  ask,  What  is  the  principal  mode  of 
culture,  the  usual  rotation  of  crops? 

And  he  will  be  astonished  to  hear,  in  this  enlightened  age,  that  the  fal- 
loi^,  or  three  field  system,  is  still  in  use  in  two-thifds  of  Germany.  Yes^ 
this  barbarous  system,  Jhe  sign  of  darkness  and  ignorance,  (as  some  great 
book  agriculturists  have  named  it,)  is,  notwithstanding  all  the  abuse  heaped 
upon  it,  the  very  system  which  has  saved  Germany  and  all  those  countries 
wiere  it  exists  or  has  existed,  from  that  utter  exhaustion  of  the  soil,  which 
would  have  ensued  there,  as  in  those  countries  where  the  barbarous  practice 
is  followed  of  planting  corn  after  cotn^  tobacco  after  tobacco,  until  the 
generous  soil  sinks,  as  if  feebly  making  its  last  effort,  into  a  state  of  ex- 
haustion, such  as  only  long  repose  and  csffeful  nursing  can  retrieve.  It  is 
due,  then;  to  the  faUow  system,  that  the  soil  of  the  old  countries  remains  in 
a  state  of  fertility,  which  will  enable  it  to  produce  good  harvests  for  ever, 
if  the  usual  care  is  bestowed  upon  it.  * 

In  the  thickly  peopled  pails  of  Germany,  as  on  the  Rhine,  we  find  the 
biennial,  the  four  field  system,  and  the  extensive  rotation  of  crops,  and  in 
Qie  mountains  and  plains  of  the  north,  the  alternate  system  of  gi-ain  and 
grass,  according  to  the  climate  and  wants  of  the  people. 

In  those  parts  of  Germany,  M'here  the  feudal  systraes  have  ieen  partly 
abolished,  where  the  division  of  property,  or  other  obstacles  have  allowed 
it,  the  three  field  system  is  in  an  improved  state,  and  the  naked  fallow  is 
covered  with  a  thick  crop  of  clover  or  other  fallow  crops.  The  benefits  of 
a  judicious  rotation  of  fallow  crops  is  well  understood  in  some  parts  of  Ger- 
many; and  we  must  not,  in  the  common  style  of  writers  upon  Germany^ 
break  out  upon  the  ignorance,  obstinacy  and  barbarism  of  the  farmers  who 
have  not  yet  adopted  the  scientific  method,  a  method  of  producing  straw 
and  very  little  grain,  as  we  see  in  some  parts  of  England,  and  as  Arthur 
Young  mentions  in  his  reports  to  the  board  of  agriculture,  where  he  gives 
some  of  the  rotations  practised  in  England,  as  a  proof  of  "barbarous  igno- 
rance." He  says,  for  instance,  "fallow;  wheat;  wheat;  barley;  barley;  oats; 
oats ;  oats ;  and  oats  as  Idng  as  the  soil  will  bear  it."  It  seems  that  the  ancients 
were  impressed  with  the  idea,  that  the  soil,  as  well  as  man,  requires  rest; 
that  neither  the  human  frame  nor  the  lifeless  soil  can  exist  continually* 
without  it,  they  soon  lose  then  their  strength,  unless  due  repose  be  giyea 
them.  Fallow  was  considered  to  be  the  night  rest  for  the  soil,  the  produc- 
tion of  grain  its  day  work. 

Viigiland  Columella, recommend  the  alternation  of  fallow  and  wlieat,  as 
the  only  way  to  keep  the  soil  vigorous  and  productive.  A  like  two-field 
wtem  we  find  in  use  in  England,  in  the  south  of  Fi-ance,  and  along  tha 
Rhine.  Was  it  brought  thither  by  the  Homans,  to  whom  we  ascribe  every 
thuig  which  has  the  least  indication  of  good  sense?  Or  did  the  native 
^i^ityofe^h  country  direct  it  to  the  same  idea,  that  the  soil  must  have. 
^^\!  I.  r*  we  leave  to  the  learned  toclecide;  and  we  content  ourseWe*'^ 
with  the  fact^that  the  two-field  system  is  still  in  use,  in  some  parts,  oa  th^ 
Khine  or  the  Moselle.     Before  that  region  was  so  populous;  while  coniBe- 
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^Qendy,  the  eilttef  were  more  eximtive ;  and  before  thcf  euTture  of  fodder 
plants  bad  become  known,  the  change  of  manured  fallow,  wheat;  nakal 
fallow,  lye ;  naked  faUow,  oats;  and  then  the  fallow  manured  again,  was  the 
common  mode  of  using  the  land.  Only  oQe-half  of  the  field  was  in  use ; 
Ihe  other  in  fallow ;  a  method  which  required  leas  manure,  less  seed,  and 
less  labor  than  the  three-field  system.  The  cattle,  especially  the  sheep, 
found  sufficient  food  upon  the  fallow ;  furnished  for  one-eighth  of  the  whole 
area,  the  necessary  quantity  of  manure.  With  nothing  else,  this  method 
produced  sufficient  grain  for  a  thin  population,  and  provided  for  all  theii 
wanCsi.  Rude  and  primitive  as  tbeir  system  was,  it  had  this  great  advantage 
over  many  modes  of  cultivation  practised  by  civilized  people  of  the  present 
epoch,  that  it  was  a  regular  system,  in  which  the  land  was  allowed  to  rest 
on  alternate  years,  and  was  every  six  years,  once  manured.  Necessity,  the 
mother  of  all  improvements,  at  length  obliged  the  people  on  tlie  Rhine,  to 
produce  more  grain  and  fodder;  consequently,  the  naked  fallow  was 
gradually  planted  in  clover  and  other  fodder  plants,  in  loot  crops,  and  com- 
mercial plants.  This  is  a  change,  which,  in  tlie  two-field  system,  is  less 
difficult  than  in  tlie  three-field  system.  Hence  from  time  almost  immemo- 
rial, regular  rotations  of  crops  were  practised  on  tlie  Rhine,  so  similar  to  some 
of  the  modes  pursued  in  England,  that  Schwertz  says,  '<  either  the'English 
went  to  school  to  the  Germans  or  vice  versa.^^ 

We  find,  for  instance,  the  following  rotation  on  the  Rhine  and  Moselle: 

1.  Turnips  manured;  2.  Spring  barley;  3.  Clover;  4.  Wheat  or  spelt; 
5.  Naked  fallow  manured;  6.  Rye;  7.  Peas;  8.  Oats.  Or  1.  Turnips 
manured;  2.  Spring  barley ;  3.  Clover;  4.  Wheat;  5.  Naked  fallow;  6. 
Rye.  Or,  in  diBtnct  with  a  light  soil,  where  meadows  are  scarce  and  con- 
eequendy  the  supply  of  manure  scanty ;  1 .  Fallow  manured ;  "2.  Rye ;  3. 
Clover ;  4.  Oats ;  5.  Fallow  without  manure ;  6.  Rye.  Or,  tinder  like  cir- 
cumstances as  above  mentioned;  1.  Fallow  manured;  2.  Wheat;  3. 
Clover ;  4.  Oats ;  5.  Winter  barley  manured  ;  6.  Rye  sown  with  white 
clover  for  pasture ;  7.  Pasture ;  8.  Rye.  In  the  Bavarian  province  on  the 
Bhine  the  Pfalz,  we  find  the  following  excellent  rotation  of  crops : 

1.  Tobacco  manured ;  2.  Spelt  and  tores  in  the  stubbjp ;  3.  Spring  barley 
and  in  tlie  stubble  turnips ;  4.  Clover ;  5.  Spelt  or  rye ;  6.  Maize  potatoes, 
beets — manured. 

The  tares  after  spelt  in  the  second  year,  are  ploughed  in,  as  green  manure 
for  barley. 

•Schwertz  says,  .that  this  is  the  best  rotation  he  ever  knew  to  be  practised, 
either  in  England  or  Belgium.  Where  tobacco  is  more  extensiyely  cul- 
tivated, the  rotations  are:  I.  Tobacco  manured;  2.  Spelt  or  rye,  with  tares 
in  the  stubble  for  the  same  purpose  as  mentioned  above ;  3.  Barley  and 
turnips  sown  in  the  stubble;  4.  Tobacco  manured;  5.  Spelt  or  rye;  6. 
Beets,  potatoes.  When  barley  or  linseed  is  planted  after  turnips,  it  is  con- 
aidered  as  injurious  to  both  crops;* but  where  turnips  are  in  the  stubble  of 
barley,  they  succeed  exceedingly  well. 

Near  Landau,  upon  soil  of  middling  quality,  1st.  Hemp,  heavily  manured; 

2.  Rye,  planted;  3.  Spelt;  4.  Oats;  6.  Clover;  6.  Spelt  or  r)re;  7.  Po- 
tatoes; 8.  Barley  or  rye;  all  after  one  manuring,  which  was  in  the  first 
y^^,  to  hemp. 

In  Alsace,  where  a  great  many  plants  are  cultivated  for  technical  purposes, 
aad  are  called-by  the  Germans  commercial  plants — as  tobacco,  hemp,  flax, 
poppy-seed,  rape,  madder,  &c.,  the  biennial  system  is  considered  the  most 
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^vantageoiwt  for  instance,  on  a  ^om^  wti,  wbefe  madbier  safic^edft  Uw 
best— 1  and  2.  Madder;  a.  Wheat;  4.  CloTer. 

1  and  2.  Maddier;  3.  Rye,  with  turnips  in  the  stubble;  4.  PotatoM; 
-  6.  MaiKe  tapinambur. 

1.  Tobacco;  2.  Rye  with  turnips;  3.  Potatoes  or  hemp,  peas,  maize; 
4.  Rye  with  turnips. 

Upon  adayish  sitnd.  soU. — 1.  Potatoes  manured;  2.  Rye;  3.  CloTer^ 

4.  Uemp,  heavily  manured ;  5.  Rye  or  wheat;  6.  Jiaize. 

Upon  a  heavyj  rich  clay  soU^  containing  eighteen  to  twenty  per  cent,  of 
lime:— 1.  Hemp  or  tobacco,  heavily  manured;   2.  WTieat  with  turnips; 

3.  Beans;  4.  Wheat;  5.  Clover;  6.  Wheat,  with  turnips  in  the  stubble. 
Or,  1.    Hemp  or  tobacco  manured;   2.   Wheat;    3.  Bariey;    4.   Clover; 

5.  Rape;  6.  Wheat,  and  turnips  afterwards  in  the  stubble.  Where  manure 
18  easily  procured  from  the  neighboring  cities,  tobacco  and  madder  follow 
at  shorter  intervals  in  the  rotation ;  the  soil  is  allowed  manure  every  year ; 
for  instance,  1.  Tobacco;  2.  Rye,  and  turnips  in  the  stubble ;  3.  Tobacco; 

4.  Rye,  with  turnips.    Or,  2.  Madder;  3.  Grain ;  4  and  5.  Madder;  6.  Rye. 
The  name  of  biennial  system  was  given  to  this,  because  in  it  the  fields 

bear  firsj  grain,  and  then  a  fallow  crop  of  such  plants  as  require  hoeing  or 
worUmg  with  the  plough,  during  the  principal  periods  of  vegetation,  so  that 
the  field  is  kept  free  from  weeds  ;  or  the  fallow  is  sown  with  sucn  fodder- 
plants  as  leave  sufficient  nourishment  in  the  ground,  through  the  leaves  and 
roots,  &c.,  (as  clover,  tares  or  lujpines,)  and  prepare  the  soil  for  the  grain 
crop  that  IS  to  follow.  Crops  of  an  exhausting  nature  require,  upon  poor 
land,  a  great  quantity  of  manure;  therefore  this  system  is  always  practised 
near  large  cities. 

^ITien  Charlemagne  made  the  three-field  system  the  system  of  his  empire,, 
it  seems  that  he  enforced  it  upon  the  new  settled  countries,  where  it  could 
be  most  easily  established;  for  we  find,  near  his  capital  and  his  summer 
palace  on  the  Rhine,  the  two-field  system  still  in  use.  His  principal  object, 
no  doubt,  was  to  secure  a  sufficient  supply  of  grain  for  his  people,  and  to 
protect  the  soil  from  exhaustion,  by  allowing  it  to  rest  at  the  regular  inter- 
vals of  every  third  yisar.  He  mustiiave  been  himself  an  experienced  agri- 
culturist, from  the  fact  that  he  allotted,  to  every  village,  meadow  and  pasture 
land,  in  proportion  to  their  fields,  in  order  to  enable  the  farmer  to  produce 
sufficient  manure  to  keep  his  fields  in  heart. 

The  three-field  system,  as  I  have  mentioned,  is  still  very  extensively  in 
use  in  Germany.  Under  it  the  fields  are  divided  into  three  .equal  portions, 
which  are  thus  used:  1.  Fallow,  manured;  2.  Wheat;  3.  Barley;  thea* 
again,  4.  Fallow;  6.  Wheat;  6.  Oats;  and  generally,  in  the  seventh  year, 
the  fallow  is  again  well  manured.  Upon  sandy  soil,  instead  of  wheat,  rye 
is  planted ;  and  instead  of  barley,  oats. 

The  cattle  are  pastured  during  summer  upon  the  fallow  or  pasture  lands; 
and  in  winter  the  meadows  supply  the  necessary  fodder.  This  system  re- 
quires a  sufficient  quantity  of  meadows,  which  are  either  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood,  or  in  the  vallies  on  the  shores  of  some  river,  sometimes  sev-' 
era!  miles  off;  but  we  find  throughout  Germany  the  villages  organized  ia 
this  way,  and  the  farms  lying  separate  were  equally  provided  wi^  a  cerbun 
portion  of  meadow  and  pasture  land.  It  is  a  regular  system,  which  always 
has  yielded  fin'^  -and  sure  crops,  plenty  of  straw,  required  tess  labor  and 
capital  than  a  more  complicated  system,  and  was  suited  to  the  inteUigence- 
and  wants  of  the  population  of  that  early  period. 
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It  is  wen  known  throuffhout  Gennany,  that  this  system  has  its  faulfe^ 
that  it  requires  a  great  deal  of  land  and  cannot  be  carried  on  without  mea- 
dows: hut  many  obstacles  are  in  the  way  to  preyent  the  fimner  from  adopt- 
ing a  more  improved  method. 

Since  clover  has  been  introduced  as  a  fodder  plants  the  three  field  system 
^  has  been  gready  improved  in  some  parts  of  Germany.  Schubart  thou^t 
that  all  the  meadows  could  be  dispensed  with  at  once,  and  used  exclusively 
tor  the  culture  of  grain:  that  a  rotation  of  clover,  wheat,  barley;  clover, 
wheat,  barley,  &c.,  would  amply  replace  the  meadows:  and  that  the  farmers 
would  thus  double  their  income:  but  those  who  tried  that  clover  system, 
and  planted  upon  tlie  first  furrow  which  turned  the  clorer,  wheat,  barley, 
dover  turned  in,  and  wheat,  again,  found  that  their  fields  wefe,  in  a  short 
tune  overrun  with  weeds;  that  the  crops  yielded  straw,  and  little  grain;  con- 
'  sequentiy  this  system  was  abandoned,  and  the  old  s}^stem  continued. 

But  experience  has  taught  that  a  judicious  use  of  clover  enables  the 
farmer  to  dispense  with  a  part  of  his  meadow  land  and  yet  beep  the  soil  in 
a  proner  state  of  cultivation ;  it  supplies  the  wants  of  the  cattle,  and  conse- 
quently furnishes  the  necessary  manure.  The  best  rotation  is  considered  to 
be  when  the  fallow  field  is  pfanted  half  in  clover,  and  the  other  half  left  for 
the  naked  fallow.  1st  One  half  clover,  half  fallow,  manured;  2.  wheat ; 
3.  barley;  4.  fallow  manured  clover;  5.  wheat;  6.  barley  and  oats.  The 
fallow  is  sometimes  planted  with  root  crops — as  beets,  potatoes  and  also 
tobacco,  but  these  are  exceptions  to  the  general  rule;  and  would  lead  to  an 
innumerable  list  of  different  rotations  of  3, 6  and  9  years,  as  pursued  now  in 
djfierpnt  parts  of  Gennany.  As  much  as  this  system  has  been  cried  down, 
under  certain  circumstances  it  has  its  advantages;  upon  fidds  far  removed 
irom  the  farm  yard ;  upon  large  estates,  and  upon  heavy  soil,  fallow  allows 
the  best^  preparation  of  the  land  for  winter  grain.  It  produces  rich  crops, 
with  25  percent,  less  manure;  and  consequently  requires  less  cattle,  less 
fpdder,  less  labor;  and  is  importanij  especially  in  those  countries  where 
cattle  yield  little  profit.  The  work  spent  upon  fallow  is  less  expensive,  and 
the  yield  of  grain  always  greater  than  in  any  other  mode ;  the  labor  of  the 
<;attle  is  more  equally  divided  than  in  the  rotation  of*crops,  when  the  great 
est  part  of  the  work  is  to  be  done  in  the  spring.  Here  it  requires  only  the 
planting  of  barley,  which  is  generally  done  in  the  first  furrow;  and  the 
£elds  are  ploughed  OTner  in  winter*  The  planting  ia  soon  over,  and  there* 
fore  the  best  moment  can  be  used  for  it. 

After  fallow,  every  kind  of  grain  succeeds  wdl,  and  the  work  aKogether 
is  less  than  in  the  other  modes  of  cultivating  the  soil.  It  requires  less  capi- 
ta!!, and  has  less  risk.  Throughout  Gennany,  clover  is  planted  in  fallow ; 
>  but-  in  dis^tncts  where  meadows  are  abundant,  clover  is  less  cultivated.  In 
Wurteinberg  the  fallow  is  partly  planted  in  ctever,  and  partly  used  for  pas- 
ture for  sheep;  to  which  it  yields  the  best  kiid  of  pasture— especially  for 
.  ^e  finer  kind  of  merino. 

Improved  fallow,  with  the  assistance  of  some  meadow,  works  perfectly 
well ;  and,  in  case  of  the  failure  of  a  clover  crop,  tares,  oats  and  peas  are 
sown,  as  substitutes  for  it;  but  throughout  Germany,  where  the  soil  is  not 
too  poor,  clover  succeeds  exceedingly  weD.  Uppn  good  wheat  land  it  yields 
two  fine  crops,  and  sometimes  a  Siird.  Plaster  of  Paris  is  every  where  in 
use.  A  traveller  passing  in  summer,  through  countries  where  the  three- 
field^system  is  o^rried  on,  in  the  old  fariiioaed  style,  sees  along  the  road 
for  miles,  nothing  mere  than  a  naked  fallow  field,  with  a  few  sheep  and 
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a  hog  upon  it;  no  hedges  nor  fences;  no  exteAsiye' clover  crop,  except  upon ' 
a  few  fields  near  the  villages.  No  doubt  he  is  astonished;  and  especially 
when  he  comes  from  £ngland,  Belgium,  Uc^and  or  the  Rhine — such  a 
sight  must  make  an  unpleasant  impression.  B^t,  before  we  blame  the  good 
broad  shouldered  Germans,  let  us  inquire  into  the  cause  of  the  unimproved 
state  of  things  and  we  shall  be  more  lenient  in  our  iudgment. 

Through  the  greater  part  of  Germany,  exists  still,  in  all  the  gloiy  of  an- 
cient times,  the- feudal  system — ^a  system  which  is  a  barrier  to  every  im- 
provement. My  readers,  who  are  free  bom  republicans — ^unrestricted  in 
the  use  of  their  property,  paying  little  tax,  and  owing  service  to  none  but 
the  state  itself — will  be  astonished  at  the  facts  which  I  am  about  to  give. 
I  myself  have  been  a  director  of  large  estates^^  where  the  feudal  rights  of 
the  proprietor  had  been  partly  changed  into  yearly  taxes ;  but  those  obli-  , 
gations  upon  which  the  prosperity  of  the  lord's  estate  depended,  have  been 
strictly  exacted  from  the  peasants. 

The  German  farmer  is  a  free  owner  of  his  property;  he  can  sell  and 
change  it,  &c.,  at  pleasure;  but  he  has  first  to  ask  the  lord  for  his  consent 
to  any  such  transfer  of  property.  This  is  granted  on  condition  of  paying 
two  and  a  half  per  cent,  from  the  amount  for  which  it  is  sold,  and  he  who 
buys  it  has  to  pay  five  per  cent,  more — making  together  seven  and  a  half 
per  cent.  For  his  property,  he  pays  taxes  to  the  government,  works  on  the 
national  roads,  and  serves  as  a  soldier  for  the  defence  of  his  country  firomi 
five  to  seven  yea.-s.  From  his  fields  and  meadows  he  is  obliged  to  give 
the  tithes  which  he  has  to  prepare  ready  for  housing — even  from  his  cattle^ 
sheep,  fowls,  down  to  their  very  eggs — ^he  has  to  give  the  tenth  part  teethe 
church  or  other  institutions. 

The  old  due  of  personal  labor  for  the  lord  has  been  partly  reduced  into 
a  yearly  money  tax;  but  it  yet  exists;  and  then  the  farmer  has  to  perform 
all  the  field  work  of  his  superior,  (such  as  planting,  sowing,  harrowing, 
Bui.j)  with  his  own  cattle  and  implements,  and  as  a  matter  of  course,  in  the 
best  part  of  &e  season.  Besides  this,  he  is  obliged  to  mow  the  grass  and 
bring  the  hay  to  the  yard ;  to  assist  a  certain  number  of  days  during  harvest 
time,  and  to  house  the  crop ;  to  bring  manure  out  to  the  field ;  to  haut 
all  the  wood  required  at  the  lord's  estate;  to  thresh  a  certain  number  of 
days ;  and  to  carry  the  grain  to  a  distant  market,  with  his  own  horses  and 
wagon — sometimes  being  several  days  in  going  and  returning! 

This  is  what  farmers  have  to  perform;  there  are  other  thinep  for  them  to 
siiffer.  The  lord  has  the  privilege  of  pasturing  his  live  stocK  upon  their 
fallow  fields  and  pastures;  of  keeping  his  game  upon  their  fidds;  and  on 
hunting  days  they  are  obliged  to  lend  him  their  aid. 

Besides  this  tithe,  they  have  to  give  a:  certain  quantity  of  marketable  grain^ 
which  they  have  to  furnish  to  the,  granary  of  their  lord  at  a  certain  period ; 
they  must  fill  it  in  bags  and  transport  it  to  market,  as  just  mentioned.. 
Then,  too,  come  the  priest  with  his  right;  the  school  master,  and  all  the  per^ 
sons  eiAployed  in  the  service  of  the  village,  as  herdman,  watchman,  &c.  &c., 
for  their  shares.  Is  not  this  list  of  obligations  frightful,  and  enough  to  dis- 
hearten the  farmer  from  untlertaking  any  amelioration  of  his  property  ^ 
Suppose  he  plants  the  fallow  with  some  crop?  He  has  to  give  one-tenth 
to  tlie  lord  or  priest;  an<l  how  can  he  attend  to  a  more  compli<*ated  system 
of  culture,  when  his  best  and  most  precious  days  of  the  spring  are  levied 
upon  for  his  lord?  We  ought  to  sympathize  Avith  this  oppressed  popuja-. 
tion,  instead  of  blaBfting  them,       '  "^  .  * 

/ 
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Anothet  obstacle  to  improvcraent  He»  in  the  division  of  propat/.  Gf 
^this  I  will  say  a  few  words  hereafter.  In  some  districts  it  has  reached  the 
highest  point; ,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  divide  the  earth  into  smaller 
parcels,  except  you  turn  it  into  dust. 

Suppose  a  fiarmer  owns  in  a  field  a  half  acre  of  ground,  which  is  sur- 
rounded by  other  land,  planted  in  wheat?  He  has  no  road  to  it;  therefore 
it  is  inaccessible  to  him,  except  by  paying  for  the  damages  produced  upon 
the  adjacent  ground s-t- which  dajtnages  'would  amount  to  more  than  his 
whole  crop  is  worth.  He  is  therefore  obliged  to  follow  the  common  system 
x>f  the  others. 

In  some  parts  of  Germany  exifet  laws,  according  to  which  the+farmers 
are  bound  io  follow  the  three-field  system. 

All  these  obstacles  must  be  abolished,  before  any  material  improvement 
■can  be  expected. 

The  valleys  of  great  rivers  in  all  new  countries  attract  the  first  settlers: 
4he  natural  water  routes  link  them  together,  and  favor  their  undertakings. 
The  advantageous  location  of  the  first  inhabitants  on  the  Rhine  must  have 
<Ioubtless  caused  many  a  bloody  scene  among  the  jealous  aborigines  of 
Germany^s  impenetrable  forests.  *  When  the  Romans  pierced  to  that  valley, 
they  found  it  already  populous  and  cultivated;  so  that  their  conquest  w^as 
not  an  easy  one.  Indeed  this  valley  has  always  drawn  to  it  whatever  race 
l>ecame  masters  of  Germany;  the  climate,  its  products,  and  the  ficicility  of 
navigation,  attracted  a  numerous  population.  Its^.chieftains  of  rude  times, 
like  eagles,  built  their  rocky  fastnesses  upon  the  sunmiit  of  the  many  htlk, 
and  watched  from  their  casUed  crags  the  poor  whose  humble  dwellings 
clustered  'together  like  the  nests  of  swallows  under  the  protecting  rocks  of 
the  sloping  shores.  The  population  has  continued  to  increase  from  time 
immemorial,  and  property  has  been  divided  and  subdivided  until  it  has  be- 
come impossible,  to  divide  it  any  longer,  unless  by  the  spadeful.  It  is 
really  curious  to  see  an  extensive  field,  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  divided' 
^to  a  few  furrovrs  and  planted  in  different  crops,  that  make  a  mixture  of  aU 
«orts  of  colors;  no  fence  nor  hedge  separates  the  property;  -a  few  rocks  set 
in  a  line,  direct  the  ploughman  to  keep  within  the  limits  of  his  narrow  ter- 
ritory. 

Such  enormous  estates  as  we  are  accustomed  to  possess  or  to  procure  for 
a  few  hundred  dollars,  are  not  to  be  heard  of  in  the  Rhenish  provinces. 
!rhe  estates  of  nobles,  which,  in  all  countries  of  the  continent,  are  the  most 
extensive,  and  which  sometimes  exceed  a  western  farm,  are  here  few  and 
small;  and  they  who  count  a  couple  of  hundred  acres,  rent  it  in  small  par* 
eels  to  a  much  greater  advantage  than  they  can  husband  it  themselves;  so 
that  farming  operations  are  conducted  on  a  very  limited  scale. 

*Near  Coioffne^  the  rent  is,  on  an  average,  ttom  six  to  eight  dollars  per 
li^prgen,*  and  it  is  augmenting  in  ratio  with  tlie  population.  The  factories 
{Mty  the  farmer  good  prices  for  his  products,  and  employ  his  children  in  va-> 
rious  operations ;  the  small  patches  of  vineyard  remunerate  the  laborer,  pro- 
Tided  he  pays  attention  ^to  the  improvement  of  his  wine,  but,  notwithstand- 
C  ing,  as  the  country  is  not  made  of  India  rubber,  in  spite  of  economy  and  in- 
dustry, thousands  live  there  without  a  foot  of  property,  and  this  forces  man^ 
to  seek  a  home  in  forei^  lands,  where  they  can  employ  themselves  in  their 
fiKvorite  occupation  of  tilling  the  soil,  manS  noblest  and  best  pursuit. 
.  Hbe  landed  property  througfaot^  Germany,  is  divided  into  estates  belongs 

•  Om  morgea  is  1  acw,  1  rood,  and  26  pttrcktft. 
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ing  to  the  OTOWii)  to  noUes,  and  to  the  peasants,  then  subdivided  iilto  ^ole- 
Bauemhqfe  (entire  farms)  half  farms,  quarter  farms,  one-eighth  farms,  "i^Ad 
at  last  jsomes  the  house  owner,  with  a  garden,  and  even  sometimes  an  acre 
of  land.  The  number  of  acres  varies  according  to  the  greater  or  leas 
amount  of  population,  but  the  parcels  on  the  Rhine  are  very  limited.  A 
RUUrgvi  of  two  hundred  acres  is  considered  an  extensive  estate ;  a  whole 
farm  of  fqrty,  and  a  half  farm  of  twenty-five  acres,  a  fortune.  The  house 
owners  believe  themselves  wdl  off  if  they  possess  one  or  two  acres  of  land;, 
some  must  try  to  live  from  one-fourth  of  an  acre.  The  number  of  flnall^ 
farms  is  very  great  in  the  Rhenish  provinces :  for  instance,  the  district  of  * 
Cologne  comprises  75.65  German  square  miles,  which  is  parcelled  out  into 
161  estates  Qf  nobles,  2,325  full  span  or  whole  farm,  19,106  half  span,  and 
the  rest,  amounting  to  19,106,  is  held  by  house  owners,  with  from  a  half  to 
two  acres,  working  it  with  the  hoe,  spade  or  their  cow.  This  unlimited 
system  of  division  has  been  favored  by  home  governments,  with  the  idea  that 
small  estates  are  generally  better  cultivated  and  yield-higher  profits;  but  the 
injurious  result  has  made  them  aware  of  the  necessity  of  restricting  the  di- 
vision to  that  of  the  large  estates :  that  is,  of  confining  it  to  a  certain  nua>» 
ber  of  acres  which  will  support  a  £unily,  according  to  the  state  of  «oil  and 
other  local  circumstances.  Another  injurious  effect  was  produced  by  the 
division  ofthe  common  property  of  villages;  the  villagers  who  opposed  that 
law  were  considered  as  obstinate  and  blind  to  their  own  interest ;  but  expe- 
rience, the  test  of  all  theories,  has  shown  that  the  measure  did  more  ham 
than  good. 

XIX. — On  Wheaiy  TobaocOy  Spelts  as  cultivated  an  the  Rkme. 

Wheat  being  one  of  the  principal  products  of  our  farmers,  I  have  thought 
it  might  be  ef  some  service  to  collect,  in  the  different  countries  through 
which  I  passed j  the  'experience  of  the  most  eminent  agriculturists  on  this 
subject  Schwertz,  who  is  so  well  known  by  his  various  agricultural  works^ 
has  described  the  mode  of  cultivating  wheat  practised  on  the  Rhine,  col* 
lected  from  authentic  sources,  from  which  I  have  made  the,  following  ex- 
tracts, with  some  additional  notes  from  other  writers  on  German  agricul* 
ture,  and  my  own  experience  and  observation. 

The  wheat  cultivated  along  the  Rhine  is  the  ordinary  winter  wheat,  rf  » 

Jellow  color,  without  beard;  there  is  another  kind  raised  with  a  beard  of  a 
rown  jcolor,  which  is  considered  not  as  profitable,  as  it  yields  less  gram 
and  more  stPaw. 

On  the  Rhine,  especially  in  Alsace,  wheat  is  planted  afler  tobacco,  hemp^ 
beans,  Indian  com,  potatoes,  cabbage,  poppy,  turnips,  dovcr,  and  in  &1« 
low,  though  this  is  veiy  rarely  the  ca^. 

.  Tobacco  is  considered  the  best  preparatory  crop  for  wheat;  it  is  estimated 
that  it  jrields  one-seventh  more*  after  tobacco  than  after  any  other  crop, 
which  surises  first  fix)m  the  great  quantity  and  superior  quality  of  maniir» 
which  is  used  for  the  tobacco  crops,  and  secondly,  from  the  careful  and 
s^^ntted  labor  which  is  given  to  tobacco.  Even  if  it  should  happen  tha|: 
the  tobacco  crop  was  taken  late  from  the  field,  the  wheat  crop  succeeds  ad- 
vurably  \i^eU.  y 

Hemp  is  considered  another  excellent  crop,  afler  whifah  vrhesX  succeed*. 
toI,  principally  when  the  manure  is  lErtronger  for  hemp  tfaui  for  tobacco. 
It  IS  an  established  fact  that  hemp  leaves  the  soil  perfectly  free  fromweedsi. 
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«rcn  without  giving  it  any  hhoT  whatever.  Ihefiere  that  the  wheat  crop 
after  hemp  is  not  so  much  esteemed  in  regard  to  the  yield  of  straw.  The 
^  farmers  pretend  to  have  observed,  that  jtfter  cabbage,  wheat  yields  less 
straw;  others  say  that  120  sheaves,  in  such  a  case,  yield  as  much  grain  as 
150  from  crops  after  tobacco. 

The  naked  fallow  is\onsidered  yet  the  best  preparation  for  a  heavy  ar- 
giUaceous  soil. 

In  cases  where  there  is  not  sufficient  quantity  of  manure,  the  fanners  are 
forced  to  fallow  the  land.  It  is  estimated  that  the  crop  yields  at  least ""  one 
hectolitre*  of  wheat  more  to  an  arpent  of  twenty  ares.f 

Beans  are  considered,  throughout  the  valley  of  the  Rhine,  an  excellent 
preparation  for  wheat,  but  it  is  believed  that  wheat  yields  less  after  beans 
than  after  tobacco,  hemp,  or  poppy,  and  of  inferior  quality,  which  accounts 
for  the  feet,  that  in  some4)arts  beans  are  put  in  a  summer  field,  after  which 
another  fallow  crop  succeeds  before  wheat  is  sown  again. 

After  Indian  com,  the  grain  is  full  and  of  fine  appearance,  yet  it  yields 
only  one-half  the  quantity  of  straw  that  it  yields  after  other  crops,  but  I  found 
places  where  wheat,  after  maize,  yielded  amply  in  grain  and  straw,  and 
other  places,  again,'  where  Indian  com  is  considered  me  worst  preparatory 
crop  for  all  sorts  of  grain. 

Similar  facts,  just  as  contradictory,  have  been  furnished  to  me  in  regard 
to  clover.  Sometimes  it  is  considered  the  best  crop  to  precede  wheat,  and 
in  other  places,  of  middling  order;  but  experience  has  settled  that  question 
so  far,  that  no  where  can  a  good  crop  of  wheat  be  raised  after  a  poor  crop  of 
clover.  But  every  one  agrees  that  wheat  yields  more  straw  after  clover  man 
after  any  other  kind  of  preparation.  The  same  thin^  happens  with  wheat 
after  turnips — it  is  richer  in  straw  than  in  grain. 

In  some  places,  wheat  after  poppy  is  thought  highly  of,  and  is  preferred 
to  wheat  after  clover  or  beans. 

After  madder,  wheat  succeeds  well,  even  in  a  sondy  soil,  provided  the 
land  is  rich.  I  have  seen  many  rotations  of  similar  kinds  in  Aisace ;  but  I 
never  saw  wheat  sown  after  another  crop  of  grain ;  it  is  sown  semetimes^ 
though  rarely. 

Potatoes  are  considered  a  good  preparatoir  crop  for  ^eat ;  it  fUls  a 
little  short  of  fallow  wheat,  but  is  less  liable  to  lav  down. 

One  ploughing  after  tobacco,  one  after  beans,  three  after  Indian  com,  and 
one  or  two* after  hemp,  are  considered  si^cient  for  the  preparation  of 
wteat  crops. 

After  a  vigorous  and  well  stocked  clover  crop,  one  ploughing  iff  thought 
sufficient ;  but  when  it  is  thin,  having  spots  filled  with  weeds,  two  or  d5es 
ploughings  are  generally  given ;  when  the  clover  crop  was  good,  no  mamn^ 
is  put  on  ;  but  when  the  contrary,  some  is  considered  necessary  to  ensure 
a  feir  wheat  crop.  It  is  customary  in  this  regit^n,  to  let  the  third  growth 
of  clover  come  up  as  high  as  time  will  permit,  and  then  plough  it  under.  - 
When  two  plou^ings  are  given,  the  clover  is  turned  under  with  a  shallow 
furrow;  the  second  furrow  is  made  much  deeper;  when  there  is  time,  a 
third  furrow  is  always  preferred ;  the  last  two  are  made  Bftuch  deeper  &&n 
the  first. 


«  A  h«iittolUre  ii  eqiud  to  100  litres— the  litre  i«  0.22  parts  of  tke  Britiih  imperial  gallon, 
t  An  are  fii  equal  WlO^squace  metrei— the  metre  it  39.37  ioohee.    Anaipmit  U  ux-teveatlia 
c€  aa  acre. 
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It  has  been,  found  that  wheat  yields  more  straw  after  one  ploughing,  but . 
that  it  yields  more  grain  after  it  has  received  three  ploughings. 

At  Wessefingpn,  wheat  is  sown  in  a  peculiar  manner,  which  is  worth 
mentioning.  A  part  of  the  seed  wheat  is  sown  upon  the, first  furrow  given 
to^clover,  then  ploughed  very  superficially,  after  that  the  rest  of  the  seed 
wheat  is  sown,  and  harrowed  in  with  heavy  harrows:  tl^  farmers  of  that 
district  say  that  they  obtain  an  excellent  wheat  crop.  This  mode  is  new  4o 
me.  Jt  may  answer  for  light  soil  very  well,  which  has  not  adhesion  enough 
for  a  ^heat  crop  when  managed  in  the  orduiary  way. 

The  usual  periods  of  sounng  wheat  on  the  Rhine,  and  in  the  southern 
part  of  Germany,  is  a  week  before,  and  about  three  weeks  after  Michaelmas, 
(September  29.)  Wheat  early  put  in  the  ground  yields  fine  crops,  but  the 
only  iliconvenience  is,  that  the  weeds  spread  too  fast;  later,  the  wheat  does 
not  succeed  well,  it  takes  a  long  time  to  ripen.  There  exists  a  proverb 
among  the  Alsaciens,  Avhich  says,  "When  wheat  so^n  in  the  beginning  of 
November  (Toussain)  succeeds;  a  father  should  never  tell  it  to  his  children." 

On  the  Danube  is  the  best  wheat  country;  wheat  is  sown  sometimes 
Tery  late,  and  considered  safe  if  it  only  shows  itself  before  the  snow  covers 
the  soil;  it  ffrows  under  the  snow,  and  when  spring  sets  in,  sometimes 
scarcely  a  plant  can  be  seen.  There  exists  another  proverb :  "  When  you 
have  to  look  for  your  spring  with  pointed  sticks,  you  are  sure  to  fill  your 
bam." 

In  countries  where  the  winters  are  very  irregular,  sometimes  without 
snow,  early  sowing  is  recommeded  to  give  the  plant  the  necessary  force  to 
withstand  the  influence  of  the  continual  changes. 

After  hemp  and  tobacco,  wheat  comes  up  very  soon.  Upon  clover,  wheat 
must  be  sown  two  or  three  weeks  earlier,  or  it  is  considered  likely  to  fail. 

The  farmers  throughout  Germany  pay  great  attention  to  the  selection  of 
their  seed  wheat ;  they  know  that  with  poor  grain  the  common  diseases 
of  wheat  crops  are  increased.  The  common  diseases  of  wheat  in  Germany 
arc  mildew,  blasting,  blight  and  smut  Mildew  is  supposed  to  be  produced 
from-a  sudden  change  of  temperature,  a  cold  shower  of  rain  after  a  hot  mid- 
day sun.  Rust  is  considered  a  higher  degree  of  mildew.  Elaner  thinks 
that  wheat  crops  which  are  planted  upon  a  turned  clover  stubble,  are  more 
liable  to  be  affected  by  rust,  because  such  crops  are  later  in  spring ;  but 
when  they  have  -once  started,  they  grow  so  rapidly  and  luxurious,  as  to  make 
the  plant  more  delicate,  and  consequently  more  liable  to  the  changes  of 
temperature  and  disease.  The  causes  of  these  various  diseases  are  not  yet 
anderstodd ;  all  the  proposed  remedies  have  bfren  tried  without  a  sure  effect — 
the  only  and  best  preventive  is  a  careful  preparation  of  the  soil,  sound  and 
perfect  seed.  Wheat  a  year  old  is  considered  the  best.  Fresh  manure  is 
also  thought  another  cause  of  these  evils. 

The  average  quantity  of  seed  wheat  is  estimated  by  Thaer  at  two  hundred 
mnd  forty-two  litres  per  hectare.* 

In  France,  two  hundred  litres  arc  generally  calculated  per  ncctare ;  and 
an  old  French  proverb  says,  "Mieux  vaut  semer  am  que  menu" — ^better 
so«r  too  much  than  too  little. 

The  soil  and  its  fertility  regulates  the  quantity  of  seed;  in  the  rich  bottom 
lands^  of'tbe  Danube,  wheat  is  always  sown  thinner  than  in  the  less  fertile 
<ir  suitable  soil  of  other  districts. 

'The  heetiu^  11  equal  to  10,000  square  metres,  «r  9.471  eersc 
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After  clover  one-tliird  more  seed  wheat  is  used  than  after  manured  hHow 
of  tobacco. 

On  the  Rhine,  especially  in  Alsace,  a  part  of  the  seed  is  ploughed  in^ 
sometimes  one-third,  sometimes  one-half,  and  the  rest  is  sown  «pon  th« 
field  aft^r  ploughing,  and  is  harrowed  in ;  in  other  parts,  where  the  soil  ia 
of  a  heavier  nature,  it  is  harrowed  in  altogether. 

The  wheat  ploughed  under  in  that  way  is  thought  to  stand  better  the 
winter  and  the  winds,  and  in  a  well  prepared  soil  it  is  considered  the  best 
method ;  but  when  the  soil  has  not  obtained  the  necessary  work,  it  is 
thougL;^  better  to  harrow  the  grain  in. 

Upon  light  soil  it  is  generdly  ploughed  iftder,  and  yields  very  well,  at  a 
depth  of  three  inches.  Sheep  and  horses  are  driven  sometimes  upon  wheat 
fields,  to  fee  J  upon  them.  This  has  a  similar  effect  to  that  of  topping. 
They  are  only  brought  upon  the  wheat  field  in  the  autumn  or  during  th% 
Avinter.  In  Alsace  they  bring  in  sometimes  the  sheep  and  Jiorses  in  the 
beginning  of  May,  which  is  rather  a  dangerous  operation.  Cows  jire  never 
permitted  to  enjoy  this  privilege. 

The  grain  is  considered  to  be  ready  for  cutting  when  the  kernel  has 
acquired  a  certain  consistency,  and' when  the  farinaceous  substance  i^  en- 
tirely developed,  it  is  cut  even  if  the  grain  is  yet  somewhat  soft,  (grain  too 
much  ripened  is  thought  less  fine  in  appearance,  and  of  less  good  quality,) 
and  left  upon  the  field  to  ripen. 

In  Bavaria,  wheat  is  cut  with  sickles,  and  only  about  half  way  from  the 
ground,  the  ears  laid  upon  the  high  stubble  and  left  to  ripen,  which  has 
many  advantages.  In  the  first  pfice,  it  requires  less  room  in  the  bam: 
secondly,  thve  is  less  danger  of  its  sprouting  in  the  field  if  rainy  weather 
should  happen  to  continue  for  some  time;  thirdly  the  work  of  gathering 
and  bringing  from  the  field  goes  on  more  rapid,  as  there  is  at  least  one- 
third  of  straw  less  to  be  brought  home:  fourthly,  threshing,  which  is  done 
every  where  with  flails,  is  done  better  and  quicker. 

Some  give  it  a  top  dressing  with  soap  boiler's  ashes,  durmg  the  fjdl^ 
others  one  with  long  manure.  .        . 

Different  modes  are  practised  on  the  Rhine,  and  beyond  tliat  nver,  in  the 
treatment  of  wheat  crops  in  the  spring.  Harrowing  is  very  common.  After 
a  few  days  fine  weather,  when  the  soil  has  sufficiently  dried  up  and  the 
wheat  begins  to  show  itself,  the  crop  is  well  harrowed  with  heavy  iron 
haiTows.   feeding  is  generally  done  by  women. 

When  the  wheat  crop  grows  very  luxuriantly,  the  fanners,  iii  order  to 
prevent  its  laying,  top  the  crop;  that  is,  the  leaves  are  cut  off  with^sicklee 
or  scythes,  without  touching  what  they  call  the  heart  of  the  plant,  tte  stem 
^ows  stouter  and  i)re vents  it  from  laying;  but  tWs  is  a  long  tedious  opera- 
tion and  an  expensive  one.  i       xi        • 

It  is  always  performed  in  fine  mild  weather,  but  never  when  there  is  a 
strong  north  or  north-west  wind  blowing,  as  this  turns  the  crop  yeUow. 
The  stubble  remains  on  the  field  until  the  crops  are  all  secured,  and  then  it 
is  mowed  and  stagked  in  the  field,  or  near  tlie  barn. 

SometimcB  when  there  is  less  need  for  straw,  the  cattle  are  driven  in  the 
stubble  to  feed  upon  the  grass  between  it,  it  is  trodden  down  m  that  way, 
and  before  winter  sets  in  it  is  brought  together  with  rakes  and  stacked. 

W^eat  is  considered  one  of  the  surest  crops,  as  it  very  seldom  entirely 
fails,  provided  the  land  has  been  properly  prepared  for  it.    ^  

The  opinions  are  divided  in  regard  to  the  effect  of  steeping  grain  to  pre- 
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Tfnl  disfase^  M^ny  have  foiuid  it  highly  useful.  A  Mr.  Sender,  of  Rot- 
':enl)urg,  employed,  for  nearly  twenty  years,  seed  wheat  a  year  old,  which 
he  steeped  iji  a  ley  made  of  leech  ashes  and  quick  lime,  and  his  fields  were 

.  free  from  brand  au  that  period;  but  after  he  left  off  using  new  wheat  instead 
of  a  year  old,  the  evil  returned  at  once,  and  in  1836,  it  caused  an  enormous 
loss. 

He  obtained,  he  stated,  a  recipe  to  prepare  a  steep,  which  is  used  very 
extensively  in  Poland,  consisting  of  glauber  salt,  ashes  and  quick  lime.  Six- 
teen Berlin  scheffel,*  requires  one-eighth  of  a  Prussian  g wt.  of  glauber  salt, 
one  scheffel  of  lime  and  the  ley  of  one  scheffel  of  ashes ;  with  this  solution  the 

-wheat  was  moistened,  and  well  miied,  and  left  for  twenty-four  hours  in  a 
heap.  The  effect  was  astopisbing — there  was  not  the  least  appearance  of 
brand  on  the  whole  field  except  at  a  corner  where  the  prepared  wheat  g^ve 
out,  which  suffered  again  from  brand. 

This  led  me  to  the  conclusion,  says  he,  that  the  seat  of  tlie  evil  is  in  the 

..  grain,  whicK  carries  with  it  to  the  ground  the  eggs  of  an  insect  which 

*  affect  the  plant,  and  consequently  destroys  the  development  of  the  ear. 
I  examined  many  wheat  plants,  affected  in  this  way,  and  which  were  care- 
fully taken  up  with  the  root;  on  examination  I  found,  that  just  above  the 

,  roots  tji»y  were  eaten  through  all  round,  and  discovered,  in  the  inside  of 
the  culraus,  (halm,)  a  black  worm,  with  a  thick,  horn-like  skin,  tapering 

'  at  each  end  to  a  point,  which  might  also  explain  why  wheat  a  year  old  is 
less  liable  to  produce  brand,  the  eggs  of  the  insect  having  lost  during  a 
year's  keeping,  their  vitality.     Schwertz  mentions  an  interesting  fact  in  re- 

fjard  to  the  effects  of  steeping.  A  farmer  mentioned  to  him  that  he  used 
ime  and  the  drainings  of  the  dunghill,  and  after  twenty-four  hours  prepared 
'  in  that  way  he  applied  it,  but  it  was  never  free  from  blast.  In  1794,  said 
.  the  farmer,/*!  prepared  my  seed  wheat  as  usual,  but  I  was  prevented  from 
„  sowing  it  till  after  the  tliird  day,  when  the  grain  began  already  to  sprout, 
and  to  my  astonishment,  the  crop  was  free  from  blast.  It  is  now  twenty- 
two  years  that  I  have  followed  the  same  method  and  I  have  found  only  one" 
'  single  ear  which  was  attacked  by  that  destructive  disease." 

The   celebrated   naturalist,  Dr.  Martins,  of  Munich,  described  it  as  a 

'  kind  of  fungus  which  adheres  to  the  grain  and  spreads  gradually  over  the 

.  plant  and  disturbs  its  vital  functions  and  causes  all  the  different  diseases 

"  tcnown  under  different  names.     Dr.  Martins  recommends  steeping  the  seeds, 

as  the  best  and  only  means  of  destroying  the  fungus,  which  lose  not  their 

vitality,  even  after  keeping  the  grain  for  years.  ^ 

The  change  of  gvain  for  seed  is  practised  throughout  Germany,  and  it  is 
considered  very  important  to  obtain  it  always  from  a  soil  which  is  well 
adapted  for  wheat,  &c. 

Spelt — Dinkel  or  spelt,  as  the  Germans  caH  this  kind  of  wheat,  has  been 
TXK)re  extensively  planted  at  earlier  periods  in  Germany,  tlian  at  present ;  it 
is  one  of  the  oldest  kinds  of  grain  which  seems  to  have  been  known  to  tlie 
Egyptians.  It  is  principally  cultivated  on  the  upper  Rhine,  in  Franconia, 
Wurtemberg,  Baden  and  Switzerland:  there  are  two  kinds  used,  one  with 
a  smooth  kernel,  the* other  a  rough  one;  the  ears  like  the  wheat,  have  beard 
or  are  without  it  Schwertz  thinks,  that  wheat  or  spelt,  without  a  beaid, 
when  sown  y>on  a  poor  field  badly  prepared,  have  ears  with  beard,  and 
vice  versa.     The  red  spelt  is  considered  the  best  kind. 

»A  BerUn  Mheffel  is  1.479  of  an  English  bush«L 
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W|iere  wheat  succeeds,  spelt  will  yield  heavy  crops,  but  xt  grows  mion 
le*^  compact  and  rich  soil,  auid  insures  good  crops,  which  makes  it,  in  many 
.'  ^feS,  preferable  to  wheat;  it  succeeds  after  many  a  crop,  alter  which  t^-heat 
60uld  not  be  planted,  and  is  therefore  very  important  in  rotation.  On  the 
Rhine,'\ipon  light  soil,  it  is  sown  upon  clover  stubbles  and  ploughed  in 
with  a  shallow  furrow.  In  the  spring  it  is  rolled,  .  It  is  sown  about  the 
same  time  as  wheat,  and  it  is  not  uncommon  that  it  is  sown  in  the  month 
of  February,  it  ripens  a  little  later,  but  yields  line  and  heavy  grain.  The 
spelt  is  sown  as  it  comes  from  the  -ear  with  the  husk,  and  requires,  conse- 
-quently,  a  great  quantity  of  seed;  four  hectolitres  per  hectare  is  considered 
sufficient.  _  On  the  Moselle,  rye -is  mixed  with  one-fifth  spelt  and  sown  to- 
gether; both  seem  to  succeed  better,  and  the  spelt  is  easily  separated  from 
the  rye,  and  much  better  in  that  respect,  than  wlieat  and  rye. 

Harrowing  in  spring  and  cutting  the  leaves,  is  very  serviceable  to  spelt. 

Spelt  suifers'very  sekiom  from  blast,  and  is  less  liable  to  the  common  dis- 
eases of  wheat  When  the  stem  (hahn  or  culm)  begins  to  turn  white, 
which  is  generally  about  die  middle  of  August,- the  spelt  is  cut  On  the 
Rhina-  the  spelt  is  cut  and  housed  the^sanie  day,  provided  the  weather  is 
fine.  It  can  be  immediately  threshed,  the  ears  break  off  very  easily,  niul 
treading^t  out  with  hoFBee  or  cattle  would  do  just  as  well.    The  grain  (UV?  not 

Xrate/rora  the  husk,  requires  more  room  m  granary,  but  keeps  beuerjhan 
at  and  la  less  liable  tp  be  injured  from  inseets  or  nits.  It  is  sold  in  diat 
way.  When  the  gi'ain  is  required  for  use,  the  husks  are  rubbed  off  m  ihe 
roilla,  which  have  a  pair  of  stones  for  that  purpose  ;  Ihe  grain  is  separated, 
cleaned  and  ground  to  flour.  Upon  good  spelt  soil  48  to  50  hectolitres  aie 
calculated  per  hectare,  to  be  a  good  average  crop.  A  hectolitre  wliicli 
^weighs  42.24  kilograms*  yields  ten  kilograms  of  husks,  two  kilograms 
•of  offiils  and  thirty  kilograms  of  grain;  one  hectare  yields  forty-eight 
hectolitres  of  spelt  =1479,  iive  kilograms  which  gives  1332  kili^rnuM 
^  flour. 

One  hectare  yields  22  hectolitres  of  wheat  :;=  1694  kilograms,  which 
gms  1415  kilograms  of  flour. 

Wheat  which  gives  per  hectare  83  kilograms,  more  flour. 

The  flour  from  spelt  is  considered  finer  and  whiter  than  that  from  wheat, 
and  it  is  vaed  by  coafectioners ;  it  goes  further  in  cooking  tlian  wheat  flour, 
huA  bread  from  spelt  flour  is  of  a  rather  drier  nature  than  wheat  bread. 

Schwertz  some  up  the  advantages  and  peculiarities  of  spelt  and  says : 

!•  Spelt  glows  upon  bad  and  poor  soil  but  pooily,  it  succeeds  upon  thtit 
-which  is  t09  dry  or  too  wet  for  wheat,  but  upon  good  wheat  land  it  grows 

2.  The  field  requires  the  same  preparation  as  for  wheat,  but,  is  not  injured 
.by  late  manuring,  or  top  dreaemig,  as  wheat  is. 

3.  Requires  less  manure,  and  less  original  fertility  of  the  soil  than  wheat, 

4.  Gfows  well  after  other  crops,  and  even  after  spelt  itself,  which  may  be 
^aacribed  to  the  fact,  that  spelt  exhausts  the  soil  less  than  wheat. 

5.  It  is  less  liable  to  dieease,  especially  bl{\^t,  than  wheat 

6.  Birds  injure  the  crops  less  wnile  on  the  field. 

7.  But  it  lajTB  down  and  its  ears  are  easily  biokcn  oflT,  and  has  in  that  re 
epect  lio  advanti^e  over  wb^t. 

8.  Rainy^tefathcr  is  not  less  injurious  to  spelt  than  it  is  to  wheat,  btiA 
jl  can  be  immediately  housed,  sooner  thail  wheat.  ^ 

•A  kilogranr  is  •ifuiii  to  9  p^m4M  9  <m»<«»  avoirdupois. 
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9.  It  "requires  more  room  at  tEe  granary,  but  keeps  better  than  wheac 

10.  Spelt  yields  a  very  little  less  flour  than  wheat 

11.  The  flour  is  white  and  finer,  but  the  bread  from  it  is  drier  than  thai 
from  wheat. 

12.  The  spelt  straw  is  a  little  more  stiff  than  that  of  wheat,  but  Tt  maket 
not  only  fine  cut  suraw  for  horses,  but  excellent  fodder  for  cattle. 

Ill  couutrles  wlwre  they  make  sliaw.hals,  they  use  the  straw  of  spelt  in 
preference  to  othei-s. 

Mixture  of  Rye  mvd  Wheat. — A  mixture  of  wheat  ami  rye  is  sown  her* 
very  frequently,  and  it  is  considered  to  succeed  better  than  when  one  or  the 
other  is  sown  alone.  The  Gemians  use  rye  for  bread,  and  only  on  certain 
holydays  they  use  pure  wheat  for  bread.  A  mixture  of  wheat  and  rye  gives 
an  excellent  bread,  which  is  considered  more  healthy  than  either  wheat  or 
rye  alone.  It  is  said  that  it  ferments  better,  and  that  the  bread  keeps  better ; 
generally  they  bidte  only  once  a  week  and  Vise  stale  bread,  as  hot  and  fresh 
bread  is  considered  unwholesome.  This  mixture  of  rye  and  wheat  is  less 
liable  to  lay  down,  the  thin,  longer  stem  of  tlie  rj^e  gives  room  for  the  wheat 
which  is  always  stronger  to  develope  itself  better  and  the  air  can  pas 
through  more  freely.  The 'mildew  and  other  diseases  ofwhfeat  is  seldom 
observed,  the  stmw  of  each  kind  is  more  vigorous  and  an  acre  of  such  a 
crop  yields  more  tlmn  when  sown  each  separately ;  it  requires  a  less  rich 
soil,  and  this  mixture  will  succeed  upon  a  light  sandy  soil,  which  could  not 
be  ujioc.  •  -i^iat  alone;  if  the  soil  be  more  suitable  for  wheat,  they  take 

generally  more  of  the  wheal  for  seed,  and  for  soil  of  light  nature  more  rjre 
than  whent. 

Ihbticco. — Experience  has  shown  that  tobacco  planted  at  intervals  for 
several  years  on  the  same  field,  and  tobacco  planted  upon  highly  manured 
ground  is  not  so  well  flavored  as  that  which  is  planted  upon  new  groufid  or 
meadows  or  after  clover,  or  lucerne  of  several  years'  standing. 

'After  fallow,  toI>acco  succeeds  the  best,  but  that  would  be  too  cofltly  in 
.cotuiiries  where  hind  is  so  valuable. 

Thorough  rotten  manure  is  preferred,  and  if  fresh  manure  must  be  em- 
ployed, it  is  brought  on  the  field  some  time  before  the  tobacco  is  planted, 
,and  left  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  weather,  before  it  is  ploughed  under. 
.  Scinvpriz  gi%^«  the  following  method  of  {Jemting  as  poetised  in  Alsaee.  * 
The  time  from  the  27th  of  May  to  4he  18th  of  June  i^  considered  tbe  nMit 
favorable  season  for  planting.  When  die  land  has  been  properly  piepared, 
•two  persons  can  plant  an  arpent*  of  twenty  ares  in  five  liours,  and  six 
wiietj  ihe  plants  must  be  watered;  in  tlie  last  case,  water  is  first  put  into  tlm 
holes  and  then  the  plants;  when  it  can  be  done  the  water  oif  dunghiUft 
moisienecl  with  water  is  preferred  and  considered  highly  useful.  Frohi  6ib 
to  six  thousiind  plants  are  reckoned  to  an  arpent  oi  20,(XX)  Prussian  feet, 
whic-h  makes  four  square  feet  for  each  plant,  sometimes  they  are  plafited 
iliioker.  This  mode  of  planting  at  equal  distances,  is  far  from  being  the 
-.  best;  the  leaf  grows  exceedingly  large  and  perfectly  covem  the  soil,  so  tlu^ 
it  beconses  (iiOiculi  to  approach  liiem,  and  is  a  groat  iuipediment  in  the 
operation  of  [.icking  the  leaf,  'it  would  be  much  better  to.  bring  two  lines 
ujuiii  nesivr  togetJier,  and  leave  a  greater  space  between  the  next  twxj  Unes^ 
\v!.i4h  wj'iiil  i:[]o\v  persons  emph>yed  in  picking  or  otlier  operations,  t4£>  a9»> 
^roacb  Mie  piiuits  easier,  willioul  injuring  tlieni,  and  t^ie  field  would  oontaia 
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m$  mmj  plants  as  in  the  old  method.     It  would  be  a  great  faidt  to  giwe  leea  , 
than  fc)U5^ square  feet  for  everj'  plant, 

Whenllie  field  is  planted,  it  requires  to  be  examined  several  times,  to  see 
if  all  the  plants  have  taken  root  and  to  replace  plants  whiclw  have  perisltcU. 
There  is  in  this  country  a  ki^id  of  white  worm,  which  injures  \he  young 
plants. 

Weeding  and  Pic/Hng. — The  tobacco  is  weeded  and  hoed,  at  Icaei  once. 
The  first  weeding  is  in  June,  as  soon  as  time  allows  one  to  attend  to  it 
without  waiting  until  tire  plant;3  have  grown  stout.  A  warm  damp  wcaiher 
and  a  well  prepared  field  favors  the  growth  of  the  young  plants.  The  field 
ought  to  be  hoed  as  soon  as  possible,  especially  when  it  has  been  miuh 
Irodden  down  during  planting. 

Hoeing  is  considered  one  of  the  most  important  operations  for  this  culture. 
It  requirea  three  persons  to  weed  an  arjKnt  of  twenty  ares,  and  five  or  six 
to  boe  it. 

Thgy  allow  only  seven  or  eight  leaves  to  a  plant  to  remain,  including  the 
leaves  near  the  roots;. all  the  roots  are  taken  off.  The  leaves  being  the  only 
object  for  the  planter,  he  consequently  pays  all  his  attention  to  their  prompt 
development,  and  cuts  at  four  or  five  different  periods,  to  the  top  of  the  siein, 
then  the  central  branches,  every  time  they  shoot  out  open  ;  ttiis  opera. ion  b 
absolutely  necessary.  Without  mentioning  the  infiuencc  of  icniperaiure,  (f 
which  the  tobacco  is  as  sensible  as  the  vines,  it  has  a  great  nuuiy  enemit  e, 
such  as  hail,  frost,  wind,  the  grasshopper,  the  rust  (rost)  and  the  hen;}* 
btoes^m,  (orobranche  ramosa)  evils  against  which,  except  the  laiil  one,  iheie 
exist  no  remedies.     The  hemp  blossom  (orobranche  ramosa)  is  a  parasite 

?lant,  which  grows  upon  the  root '  of  (he  tobacco  and  robs  it  of  its  sap. 
i'obacco  attacked  by  this  plant  loses  its  leaves,  though  the  damage  is  less 
considerable  when  this  parasitical  plant  appears  about  its  harvest  time.  The 
ravages  caused  by  this  plant  are  enormous  among  the  tobacco,  but  it  is  the 
consequence  of  a  bad  management ;  and  the  planter  is  punished  for  his  caiV 


It  is  caused  by  a  bad  preparation  of  the  soil,  by  the  short  intervals  at 
which  the  tobacco  is  brought  back  into  the  same  fields  again,  and  cspeciallv 
bv  injudicious  rotation.  It  is  not  difi[icult  to  destroy  tlio  influence  of  this 
plaiU  entirely ;  bv  planting  the  field  after  tdbacco,  in  grain,  and  afler  tiiat  in 
the  dififereat  kinds  of  biennial  crops,  as  for  instance  maize,  potatoes  and  then 
should  follow  tobacco,  by  which  the  bad  effects  of  this  plant  would  be 
eradicated. 

The  frosts  wnich  are  so  common  in  Alsace  about  the  month  of  September, 
are  very  injurk>us  to  tobacco,  it  destroys  it  completelv,  even  when  the  sides 
only  of  the  leaves  have  been  touched.  Whenever  the  leaves  begin  to  turn 
blown,  it  is  full  time  to  harvest  them. 

Harvest. — When  the  leaves  begin  to  ripen,  small  yellow  c^tsare  noticed 
having  the  appearance  of  being-  pierced,  they  begin  to   look   shriveled ;« 
the  whole  surface  of  the  field  has  a  yellow  color  "which  is  the  signal  for 
harvesting.  "  * 

It  is  not  well  to  hasten  the  harvest  too  much,  though  it  may  be  necessary 
in  order  to  prepare  the  soil  Tor  another  crop,  or  from  fear  of  a  frost  The 
tobacco  loses  in  weight  when  such  is  the  case. 

They  have  tried  to  introduce  here,  the  mode  of  picking  the  leaves  in  sue- 
•e8Bion,but  it  offered  a  ereat  many  difficulties ;  it  cannot  be  effected  without 
imiirtiig  the  leaves  wliieih  remain  on  the  stem,  and  at  a  considerable  increase 
m  mamml  labor  £nd  ce&seqoeittly  addidgoal. expense.    It  is  an  error  w 
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mppoee,  that  the  upper  leaves  of  the  phoit,  ripen  later  because  they>haTe^ 
been  developed  later  than  the  lower  ones.    ^The  upper  leavteJEire  n^ore 
forposed  to  the  li^t  and  air,  and  in  consequence  ripen  ds  soon  as  the  lower 
mes. 

A  royal  ordinance  which  gave  directions  how  to  proceed  in  the  harvest  of 
the  leaves,  has  produced  a  great  many  advantages,  also  the  classification  of 
the  leaves  according  to  their  different  sizes,  the  assortment  of  the  bottom 
leaves,  the  picking  of  the  tops  and  side  branches,  in  short  the  whole  culture 
is  done  with  gieat  order  and  system ;  the  administration  pays  a  higher  price 
compared  with  former  years,  when  the  system  was  carried  on  in  the  old 
manner,  ahd  obtains  a  better  article. 

The  leaves  of  tobacco  taken  from  the  stem,  are  put  in  bundles,  and 
fastened  with  straw,  and  may  remain  in  this  way  upon  the  fields  for  two  or 
three,  and  even  for  four  days,  acceding  to  the  state  of  the  temperature. 
When  all  the  leaves  are  gathered,  the  stems  are  soon  dmwn  up  to  prevent 
them  from  exhausting  the  land  unnecessarily.  -  After  me  roots  have  been 
freed  from  the  earth,  which  is  done  by  passing  over  it  with  a  harrow,  or  by 
hand,  the  stems  are  placed  out  of  the  way  of  the  plough.  Some  place  them 
in  the  furrows,  others  scaUer  them  over  the  following  wheat  crop,  pretend- 
ing they  have  a  salutary  effect  upon  the  young  plants,  and  in  the  spring 
they  are  taken  off,  and  in  different  ways. 

To  lay  die  stem  in  the  furrow  rec^ires  a  person  with  the  plough.  The 
tobacco  crop  prepares  the  field  so  well  that  only  one  ploughing  is  required 
lor  the  following  crops. 

When  the  stems  are  placed  upon  clover  or  meadows  and  left  there  during 
the  winter  they  produce  a  Wonderftil  effect;  they  are  taken  up  in  the  spring 
and  used  for  firing,  and  the  ashes  are  considered  superior  to  any  other. 

PrecUmerU  of  the  tobacco  at  home, — It  is  not  suflScient  to  bring  the  leaf 
io  its  greatest  perfection  in  the  field,  the  planter  must  pay  the  necessary 
at  ention  to  prevent  its  deterioration  when  housed,  to  which  tobacco  is  mpre 
liable  timn  any  other  crop.  With  the  assistance  of  a  long  strong  needle  and 
twine,  the  leaves  are  strung  together  and  hung  up.  In  a  few  days  these 
strung  lines,  which  are  loosely  put  together,  are  taken  down  and  turned,  and 
those  which  have  been  above  are  placed  beneath,  and  iq^a  few  days  more 
they  are  brought  into  a  dry  place.  <• 

In  the  places  where  tobacco  is  cultivated  more  extensively,  proper  build- 
ings are  put  up  to  dry  the  leaves  in,  but  generally  the  lofts  of  stables,  &c., 
are  used  for  it  ^  The  tobacco,  after  having  been  exposed  to'  the  frost  with- 
out moving  it  from  the  place  where  it  was  hung  up  to  dry,  is  at  last  taken 
down  and  put  up  in  small  bundles.  In  the  first  three  weeks  the  tobacco  fs 
liable  to  become  heated,  it  must  be  watched  and  every  time  turned  when 
the  temperature  ri^es  until  the  tobacco  is  perfectly  shriveled,  when  it  ha» 
arrived  at  that  state,  the  whole  crop  con  be  put  up  in  lai^  bundles  for 
wtXt. 

Expenses. — The  average  crop  of  an  hectare  of  tobacco  in  Alsace^' 
amounts  to  about  thirty  quintares  of  dry  leaves. 

The  prices  are  fixed  by  the  government  and  are — 

For  the  first  class  of  tobacco  67  francs  per  100  kils.* 

"     "   second     "        "  '    56     "      "     "      " 

*'     "   third        "        ."  45     "       a     a      u 

*•'  ■!  ■■  ■* ■ ..  ■       ■     I  ■■     I,  .lite 

^OMlhuiei8mbo«tS0#Mtt.   lktto|y»mmlltUei»c«»lh>«  ti»»  pounds  Ihwt  u^iii.        ^ 
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Suppow  ikmi  the  bairest  was  an  average  oneand  yielded  about  twenQr- 
•▼e  quititafee. 

Pint  claBS,  300  kils.  is  67  francs 201  francs 

«       «      460   "        56    « 252    « 

«       «      600   «        45    "      ■ 270    « 

Small  leaves  <kc.,  150  kils 30    « 

The  sum  total  of  the  whole  harvest    753  francs. 

Now  lefus  compare  the  expenses;  the  foHrwing  rates  have  been  ascer- 
tained from  good  sources  and  are  conscientiously  examined : 

We  suppose  the  fanner  has  neither  land,  nor  manure,  nor  servants  and 
team,  that  he  is  obliged  to  pay  for  every  thing  in  cash. 

Rent  for  an  arpent  of  twenty  ares,  at  the  customar}'  rent  paid 

for  such  land ^ 100  franca. 

Taxes,  &c 30  ,  "      ' 

Thirty  loads  of  manure,  a  load  for  four  horses,  720  francs ;  half" 

of  that  amount  allowed  to  the  next  crop 360  " 

Hauling  of  manure,  (half  the  expense) *. . .  .  t .  .^  120  ** 

Ploughing  and  harrowing 100  " 

For  27,500  tobacco  plants 60  " 

Planting 15  " 

First  weeding 15.  ^ 

Second  weeding  and  hpeing 30  ** 

Picking  the  head  and  side  branches 40  ^ 

Gathering  the  leaf  and  putting  the  stems  and  strings 120  ^ 

For  labor  in  the  tobacco  house • . . .  60  ** 

To  putting  up  in  bundles r.  .  30  ** 

Transportation  of  the  green  leaves  to  the  farm,  &c. . .  t 50  * 

'  Sum  total  of  expense  1,190  fVancs, 

Wlien  the  receipt  is  compared  with  the  expenses,  a  Idss  of  428  frailest 
this  deficit  is  still  more  considerable  when  the  bad  years  are  brought  isito 
calculation;  it  is  a  known  fact  that  every  eijght  years  the  tobacco  crop  faild 
once.  It  would  be  no  more  than  just  to  divide  the  loss.of  the  ei^liyear 
among  the  seven  good  ones. 

From  this  statement  it  appears  almost  incredible,  yes  impossible,  how  the 
Tarmer  can  continue  to  fJant  tobacco,  but  we  must  bring  into  considemtioii 
that  the  saiall  Curmer  does  dl  the  work  himself,  assisted.by  his  wife,  childreii 
and  servants,  that  he  gives  to  this  crop  all  his  leisure  moments,  and  neivec 
calculates  the  cost  of  his  labor. 

The  same  is  the  case  with  manure,  which  he  considers  as  a  preparation 
for  the  wheat 'crop;  but  notwithstanding  all  these  allowances  raising  tobacco 
18  a  poor  business,  and  it  is  nOt  at  all  astonishing  that  the  tobacco  planters  are 
adding  every  .year  to  the  poor  list  of  that  country. 

XK.—Mode  of  feeding  Cattle  and  Horses,  at  AlcstUh. 

The  order  of  fegding  cattle  observed  at  Aksftth,  is  as  follows  \  on  the  Mari 
ctithal  &nn  the  cows  receive  from  1st  Noveinber  to  the  last  of  March,  everr 
MOTBing  ead/y  eight  pouads  of  steamed  chaff  miiced  with  potatoes,  at  7  drink 
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and  then  o^e-eighth  of  a  «iietzeii*  of  turnips  cut  to  pieced  and  mixed  iHte 
chaff;  at  3  again  steamed  chaff  and  potatoes,  at  4  drink,  at  half  |^t4 
agaio  one  eighth  of  a  metzen  of  turnips  mixed  with 'potatoes,  and  at.  night 
maize  straw.  ^  From  the  commencement  of  April  to  the  middle  of  May,  the 
cattle  get  instead  of  turnips  a  like  quantity  oT  potatoes  cut  to  pieces  and 
mixed  with  chaff;  after  tliis,  the  green  fodder  commences,  in  the  oitler  in 
-which  it  is  cut. 

At  Kinza^  the  young  cattle  during  tlie  winter,  receive  per  head,  in  the* 
morning,  seven  pounds  of  steamed  chaff  and  potatoes  mingled,  at  7  drink, 
at  half  past  7  o'clock,  one-sixtechth  of  a  metzen  of  potatoes,  cut  to  pieces 
and  chaff,  at  3  P.  M.  again  seven  pounds  of  steamed  chaff  and  potatoes,  at  4 
drink,  at  5  again  one-sixteentli  of  a  metzen  of  potatoes,  cut  to  pieces  and 
chaff,  and  at  night  coarse  hay.  During  the  summer,  green  fodder  is  giTta 
here  likewise  in  the  stall. 

Calves  one  year  old  receive  during  the  winter  daily,  in  the  morning,  five 
pounds  of  hay,  second  quality,  at  7  o'clock  drink,  at  8  three  pints  of  oats 
«oaked  ij;i  water  and  mixed  with  chaff,  at  3  P.  M.  again  five  pounds  of  hay, 
second  quality,  at  4  drink,  at  5  again  three  pints  of  oats  soaked  in  water 
and  mixed  w  tli  chaff,  and  at  night  two  pounds  of  hay,  second  quality. 
Gelded  calves  under  one  year  of  age,  receive  both  in  the  morning  and  after- 
noon one  pounJ  of  hay  less  than  those  immediately  preceding. 

Draught  oxen  redeive  from  the  beginning  of  November  to  the  end  of 
February  daily  per  iunid  sixteen  pounds  of  steamed  chaff  mixed  with  one- 
tenth  of  a  metzen  of  potatoes.  In  ordj r  to  keep  the  draught  oxen  in  fulj 
strength  during  tlie  hard  work  of  spring,  the  cattle  for  ciraught  receive  from 
the  commencement  of  March  to  the  middle  of  May,  besides  the  fodder 
above  enumerated,  every  morning  three  pints  of  buckwheat  meal  and  at 
noon  five  pounds  of  mitlet  straw. 

Milch  cows  get  every  week  two  ounces  of  salt  to  lick,  calves  (according 
as  it  may  be  required)  from  two  ounces  to  two  and  a  half  and  even  three 
ounces  every  second  week,  per  head.  ^ 

Horses  receive  in  t)ie  winter  three  tiqies  during  the  day,  three  halves  of 
a  metzen  of  bruised  oats,  and  six  pounds  of  hay,  four  pounds  of  oat-ft»traw, 
and  five  pounds  of  steamed  chaff  without  potatoes.  During  the  summer  the 
horses  get  at  noon,  green  fodder  instead  of  chaff.  From  the  second  week 
of  their  age,  the  foals  receive  a  little  oats,  which  portion  is  increased  from 
day  to  day,  in  such  a  manner,  that  in  their  fourth  n^onth,  they  receire  al* 
ready  one  and  a  half  metzen.  From  that  time  their  portion  of  oats  is  in- 
creased until  their  sixth  month  to  three  metzen,  and  the  oats  henceforward 
lire  mixed  with  a  third  part  of  carrots.  Of  hay  the  foals  obtain  two  pounds 
a  day,  and  weather  permitting,  they  are  led  daily  to  their  grazing  place, 
^hich  is  specially  assigned  to  them,  and  which  is  surrounded  w:ith  a  fence. 

The  difficulty  of  obtaining  good  horses,  the  frauds  so  frequently  prtctised 
in  selling  horses,  and  the  great  expenditure^  from  procuring  fit,  faultless 
and  durable  horses  are  the  reasons  why  on  the  manor  of  AlcSfith  the  stock 
of  horses  is  used  both  for  working  and  breeding,  and  so  its  demand  for 
torses  from  time  to  time  is  supplied  by  its  own  breeding.  The  principal 
steed  is  the  Gahb  Jdra^s  out  farm.  Here  studs  only  are  used  on  the  farm. 
A  bxoad  breast,  a  straight-  back,  healthy  faultless  feet,  a  well-shaped  light 
head  constitute  the  appearance  of  these  horses.     The  steed  used  here  as 
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staQieii  ii  £toak  the  B6bolau  ttud.  He  is  of  noUe  descent,  bis  firame  w 
strong  and  Tigorous,  and  the  Arab  blood  preidominates.  The  studs  are  used 
for  working  jeyeiY  day  throughout  the  year,  with  the  exception  of  Sundays  ; 
they  are  spared  however  a  rortnight,  both  before  and  after  foaling.  The^ 
thnving  state  of  the  studs  and  foals  is  the  best  evidence  of  the  suitableness 
of  the  established  order  of  feeding.  The  stable  is  plain  and  neat;  it  is  high 
and  light,  in  one  word  it  i&,to  the  purpose  and  economical;  the  platform^ 
obtained,  by  boards  doubly  folded  one  in  the  other,  constitutes  an  archea 
vavlt,  which  is  varnished  to  prevent  bad  air  from  perspiration,  and  there  are 
wooden  pipes  arranged  for  leadine  off  unwholesome  vapors.  For  the  greater 
convenience  and  to  protect  against  colds,  the  watering  is  arranged  in  the 
stables.  The  watch  is  strict  and  punctual ;  to  every  two  horses  there  is  one 
man.  For  the  attendance  of  the  foals  and  the  cleansing  of  the  stables  there 
are  special  servants. 

Agreeable  as  the  general  impression  must  be,  which  Swiss  cattle  at  the 
Manenthal  dairy  makes  upon  the  stranger,  it  is  notliing  when  compared  to 
•the  sight  reserved  here  for  the  farmer,  of  the  fine  stock  of  Murzthal  cows. 
This  race  combines  nearly  every  one,  if  not  ever}'  excellence: — abundance 
of  miik,  disposition  for  fattening',  and  great  strength  for  draught;  and  i* 
raised  here  in  its  highest  perfection.  The  full-blood  of  Ibis  race  is  charac* 
terized  by  the  small  shaped  head  ^vith  broad  forehead  ami  broad  mouthy 
short  and  fine  horns,  extended  body,  broad  back  and  handsome  neck,  high 
and  slender  tail  of  considerable  length,  fine  bluish  hair,  big  udder,  and 
on  the  whole  by  the  stately  and  soft  entire  appearance. 
*  Those  cattle  that  remain  barren,  are  re^lo^  ed  to  Kinza,  and  are  there 
used  for  draught,  until  they  again  grow  ardent.  The  whole  farm  is  man* 
aged  by  three  persons  who  attend  not  only  to  feeding  and  milking,  but  also 
to  the  mowing  and  gathering  of  the  green  fodder.  The  cows  are  milked 
twice  a  day.  On  an  average,  each  head  gives  seven  hundred  and  fii^ 
measures  of  milk;  this  at  first  sight  may  appear  lit^e,  but  it  is  owinig  to  the 
fact  that  in  tke  period  of  suckling,  the  cows  are  spared  as  much  as  possible. 
The  bulls  are  used  for  copulating  only  to  their  fifth  year,  and  are  then4K)ld» 
The  cows  are  not  coupled  with  the  bull  until  they  hate  completed  two  and% 
half  years.   Bull  calves  are  put  to  the  yoke  after  being  over  thrive  years  of  agtb. 

The  arrangement  of  the  cow  house  on  the  farm  unites  every-  thing  that 
necessity  and  convenience  require,  and  there  is  no  where  else  in  Hung:.iy 
any  thin^  like  it.  It  is  arched,  high  and  well  lidited.  'ITie  mangei  ^aia^ 
through  Its  whole  length,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  a  plastered  space  of 
six  feet  in  the  near,  and  of  eight  feet  in  front  The  right  wing  of  the  farm 
contains  the  milch  chamber,  (he  filter  and  the  milk  cellar,  together  with  th# 
ice  house.  In  the  filter-room  there  is  a  w^D  which  furnishes  the  water  ta 
clean  the  vessels.  All  the  reservoirs  and  so  likewise  the  steps,  staircase*! 
and  benches  are  of  red  marble.  The  cleanliness  observed  here  is  exem- 
plary, and  deserves  being  imitated.  The  ri^ht  wing  of  the  farm  is  devoted 
to  the  calves,  and  contains  the  fodder  chamber,  where  in  summer  the  green 
.  fodder  is  spread  on  wooden  scaffolds,  in  order  to  secure  it  from  becoming^ 
lieated. 

The  spacious  yanl  is  covere<l  with  sand,  and  the  enclosure  is  not  of  stone 
or  wood,  which  mi^ht  rau^e  the  callle  lo  siiffer  iMtiiry,  hut  \n  inndc  by  d 
double  line  of  ropes  wHiirh,  in  orderihe  bet'er  to  fttnud  fheweather  /ire  tarred 
every  year.  Inade  of  tlie  encloeare  ore  the  8nmn»er  sfnli^rir  ptjmdfl  for  the- 
COW&     At  the  enurance  of  ike  «aUc  und  in  front  of  every  eiall,  there  is  a 
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dung  hole  lined  wUh  stoqes,  and  having,  a  chaiUiel  for  the  Oxady  and  jd»bv9 
it  a  well.  This  hole,  for  the  sake  of  cleanliness,  is  covered  widi  boafda  m 
which  suitable  openings  are  made,  in  order,  by  means  of  the  draught  of  air, 
to  promote  the  decomposition  and  fermentation  of  the  dung. 

There  are  two  zebus,  (male  and  female,)  wliich  were  obtained  dired 
fjrbm  India,  and  which  are  kept  here  in  Marienthal.  These  animab  belong 
to  the  genus  of  homed  caltle,  and  are  of  the  height  ana  &i4.t;  of  a  uiiddUng 
heifer.  The  horn  of  the  male  is  round  and  has  the  color  of  wheat  bread; 
while  that  of  the  female  is  liat,  and  of  a  bluish,  ash  gray  color.  It  seems, 
these  animals  form  in  India  two  different  varieties  of  the  same  kind,  aa  ia 
Hungary,  for  instance,  the  Miirzthal  and  Hungarian  cows. 

This  species  of  horned  cattle  is  distijiguished,  particularly,  by  its  fleaby 
Jialf-saddle  which  is  found  on  their  back  at  the  root  of  the  cliine,  above  the 
two  shoulder  blades.  The  zebu,  then,  in  a  measure,  is  the  camel  of  the 
catde  genus,  an  epithet  to  which  il  is  well  entitled,  even  on  account  of  its 
tameness  and  playfulness.  They  are  treated  like  the  otlier  caUle,  except  that 
during  the  winter,  they  leave  the  siall  only  on  fine  warm  days,  as  they  re* 
quire  a  higher  degree  of  warmth.  Moreover,  they  are  in  perfectly  gootl 
health,  and  the  female  zebu,  having  made  a  miscarriage  the  first  time,  is  at 
j^re^ent,  for  the  second  time,^in  the  state  of  pregnancy.  The  next  foaling 
will,  therefore,  disclose  interesing  data,  as  to  the  capacity  of  this  animal  for 
breeding  and  milk  production.  There  were  a  pair  of  zebus  formerly  on  tlii^ 
fhrm,  which  were  rather  larger;  they  did  exceedingly  well,  they  were  con- 
tinually in  good  health,  until  all  of  a  sudden  they  died  some  few  years  ago. 
Previously  to  this  the  zebu  bull  was  coupjed  with  a  Miirzthsd  cow.  The 
little  bull  bom  in  consequence  by  the  latter  was  free  from  the  oriental  knob ; 
in  color  and  vivacity  he  resembled  the  father,  though  as  to  shape  and  height 
he  was  like  his  mother.  It  would  have  been  interesting  to  make  attempts 
at  propagating  this  bastard  kind ,  but,  unfortunately,  the  young  zebu  had 
been  castrated  in  consequence  of  gross  inattention  on  the  part  of  the  herds- 
iflcTn.  However,  the  oriental  blood,  thus  condemned  to  the  yoke,  even  ia^ 
Utis  low  sphefe  acquired  for  itself  the  fame  that  it  excels  over  its  Morrzihal 
companions,  by  its  speed  and  perseverance  in  drawing  the  yoke. 
*  l^e  draught  cattle  of  the  manor. are  supplied  by  this  farm,  and  any  defi- 
ciency is  niado  up  from  the  wild  breeding  "flocks  of  Hur^garian  cattle. 
Among  nil  Uie  horned  races  of  Europe  there  is  none  which,  with  an  equally 
colossal  frame  approach  so  near  the  speed  of  the  horse,  as  do  the  Hungarian 
oxen.  It  is  a  race  of  catde,  whicli,  by  dhit  of  their  high  and  stately  growth, 
their  long  boms,  (nearly  six  feet  in  length,)  their  proud  and  bold  look,  their  - 
broad  breast  and  handsome  white  color,  changing  slightly  into  blue,  and, 
lastly,  the  beautiful  proportion  of  all  their  liih&s,  may  feirly  be  pronotmceil 
t»  be  one  of  the  most  useful  and  handsomest  productions  Of  general ng 
nature. 

The  Miirzthal  oxen,  however,  are  considered  on  all  hands  as  better  fitted, 
\«ider  a- proper  climate  for  conveying  heavy  loads  slowly  and  for  moderate 
difitances.  From  1836-9,  the  murrain  made  its  ravages  in  the  regrons  of 
Alcsuih,  and  wrought  terrible  destructiyn;  yet  it  never  showed  itself  among 
t?ie  cattle  of  the  malior,  there  being  in  such  times  the  strictest  seclusion 
Sd^kintained  on  the  farms.  It  would  be  an  utter  impoc«ibility  for  this  sick- 
ness, if  it  should  prevail  in  the  neighborhood,  to  occur  at  Alcsuth ;  such  is  the 
cleanliness  stricdy  followed  here,  such  the  abundancte  arid  uniformity  of 
healthy  food,  such  the  constant  empleymeat  t>f  the  catUe  according  to  their 
«treag^     On  the  Kinza  farm  ia  1833^  a  few  bead  perbhed  by  the  murrain^ 
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mB  flCMDiA  of  ilie  serraAta  neglectftil  of  tlieir  duties  bad  come  in  cmJsudt  wVk 
the  infeded  regkm.  The  draught  oxen,  whose  hoofs  are  worn  oot^  are  then 
Aod.  ^ 

There  remains  to  be  mentioned  the  Ghmese  pigs  kept  on  the  Kidzafurm, 
which  are  raked  principally  with  a  view  to  serve  as  food  to  the  laborers  e/m- 
ployed  in  mowing  and  cutting  the  grass.  This  species  is  well  known  in  dif- 
feient  parts  of  the  coimtry.  It  is  of  small  siSse,  its  long  belly  rests  on  vecj 
short  Jegs,  Us  bones  are  tender,  its  color  is  a  dark  bluish  g^ay ,  it  increases  very 
fast,  is  easily  fattened,  and  its  flesh  grown  over  with  fat,  has  a  fine  flavor. 
The  Hungarian  domestic  breeds,  moreover,  are  much  larger  and  superior. 
In  En^and  a  much  valued  new  race  of  pigs  has  been  produced  by  a  cross- 
breed of  the  domestic  with  the  Chinese  pigs;  still  the  original  Hungarian 
mce  of  pigs  is  far  superior  to  the  English  and  is  much  more  like  the  Chi- 
nese. It  is,  therefore,  very  probable,  that  a  coupling  together  of  these  two 
races  would  produce  a  happy  result 

XXI. — Description  of  an  Apparatus  for  steaming  food  for  cattle j  with 
the  estimate  of  the  gain  in  f9$di7^  steamed  cliajf  and  fodder. 

If  the  norurishing  particles  contained  in  straw  in  its  compact  state,  and 
which,  especially  on  account  of  their  great  quantity,  cannot  be  dissolved  by 
the  animal  organs  of  digestion  in  the  short  space  of  digesting  and  rtrmina- 
ting,  are  prepared  and  rendered  more  digestible  by  being  previously  boiled 
or  steamed,  they  will  be  found  to  give  the  cattle  a  much  greater  degree  of 
nourishment. , 

Setting  out  from  this  undeniable  position,  there  have  been  established  at 
all  the  larger  farms  at  Alcsuth  well-constructed  steam  apparatus  for  steam- 
big  the  cut  straw  before  its  being  given  to  the  cattle,  i.  e.  for  boiling  it  in 
hot  steam,  in  order  thereby  to  change  it  to  a  fodder  at  once  more  digestible 
and  more  nourishing. 

The  following  is  a  description  of  the  apparatus:   (See  Figs.  53.  and  64.) 

feet 


The  upper  boiler  {a)  is  5  feet  in  width  below,  its  bottom  trailed  up  9  inches^ 
nnd  the  sides  are  16  inches  high  to  the  bend.  The  steam  is  conducted  from 
the  boiler  into  the  casks  6,  6,  by  means  of  a  pipe  c,  which  leads  into  two 
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jlurm9,  dj  ay  and  which,  by  means  of  two  gtopcoclcs,  c,  Cj  g^ye  the  flteMa  u 
outlet  into  either  of  the  ressels.  The  casks  made  of  pine  wood  are  in 
form  of  a  cone;  they  are  boUnd  with  hoops  of  iron,  and  are  placed  with 
iheir  wider  bottom  upon  stone  sockets  one  and  a  half  foot  high.  ThiPse  casks 
are  7  feet  high;  their  diameter  is  7  feet  6  inches  below,  and  6  feet  10 
inches  above.  In  the  top  of  the  casks  is  a  round  opeYvng  of  y,  15  inches 
in  diameter,  which  serves  to  fill  the  casks  with  chaff  from  the  loft  above. 


.There  is  also  on  the  lower  side  of  tHe  casks  a  square  opening,  gj  by  which 
the  chaff  when  steamed  is  again  taken  out.  To  both  the  openings  are 
covers  of  wood,  which  are  trimmed  with  coarse  cloth  or  strong  linen,  and 
which  are  fastened  by  wooden  or  iron  cross  rails,  so  as  to  keep  the  open- 
ings the  better  closed.  The  small  copper  pipes  marked  A,  serve  for  Ae 
escape  of  the  steam  after  it  has  completely  penetrated  the  chaff.  Finally, 
behind  the  boiler  stands  a  wooden  vessel  t,  which  is  placed  in  the  earth,  and 
which  is  loaded  with  beams ;  and  from  this  vessel  the  water  contained  therein 
is  conducted  into  the  boiler  by  means  of  the  pump  A:,  and  the  funnel  pipe  /. 

The  chaff  is  steamed  either  by  itself  alone,  or  it  is  previously  mingled 
with  potatoes  cut  into  small  pieces;  in  this  latter  shape  it  is  used  as  fodder 
only  for  cattle.  The  chaff  is  to  be  one-half  wheat  and  the  other  half  oai 
straw.  For  horses  and  sheep  it  is  cut  half  an  inch  long,  for  cattle  a  full 
inch.  The  hay  of  second  and  third  qualities  is  likewise  cut  into  chaff  and 
nixed  up  with  the  chaff  straw;  it  is  put  into  the  steam  casks,  whereby  its 
laste  ifi  improved  and  its  nourishing  power  much  enhanced.  A  steam  vat 
holds  from  750  to  800  lbs.  of  chaff.  For  cattle,  there  are  mixed  to  one 
barrel  of  chaff  three  bushels  of  potatoes.  Within  an  hour  the  whole  is 
steamed,  and  30  such  decoctions  require,  for  firing,  one-half  cord  of  hard 
wood.     One  man  is  sufilcient  to  attend  to  the  apparatus. 

An  iipparatus  so  extensive  and  costly,  to  be  sure,  call  be  made  ue  of 
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only  -where  there  is  a  .lar^e  consumption  of  chan  fodder;  but,  on  the  other 
handy  it  will  unquestionably  give  rise  to  a  very  material  change  in  the  syg- 
tem  of  supporting  domestic  animals.  Although  it  is  plain,  at  the  very 
otitset,  that  these  liadder  arrangements  are  sure  to  give  their  projector  a 
great  jiVofit;  yet  there  is  another  question  to  be  settled  beforehand,  namely, 
how  will  the  healdi  and  breed  oT  cattle,  in  the  course  of  time,  ultimatdy 
be  affected  by  this  system  of  feeding?     It  is  evident  no  decision  as  to  th« 

feheral  introduction  of  chaff  feeding  for  the  whole  stock  of  the  manor  can 
e  arrived  at  except  by  a  very  careful  examination  and  consideration  of 
the  subject,  and  by  previously  submitting  it  to  the  test  of  experiencer 
This  tnal  was  made,  and  it  was  found  to  succeed  well ;  the  system  was 
generally  introduced  in  1839,  and  two  years  thereafter  the  measures  taken 
by  the  director  o'f  Alcsuth  were  fully  justified  by  their  good  success.  For 
the  animals  fed  chiefly  with  steamed  chaff,  continue  in  excellent  health  and 
condition ;  and  the  liveliness  which  the  cattle  show,  both  in  the  stall  and 
in  the  yoke,  is  a  clear  proof  that  the  food  answers  in  the  most  perfect  manner 
all  the  requirements  of  the  animal  organism,  both  of  cattle  for  draught  and 
breeding  cattle. 

The  following,  which  is  drawn  from  officid  papers  and  books,  and  which 
refers  to  the  \\inter  of  1839-'40,  will  show  that  this  system  ensures  a  con- 
siderable saving: 

A. 
Expenses  for  profit  on  2000  old  wethers y  for  120  days. — For  100  weth- 
ers the  daily  winter  fodder  was  formerly  estimated  at  one  metzen*  of  pota- 
toes, and  for  each  wether  2  lbs.  of  hay  and  1  lb.  of  straw  for  picking.  In 
the  case  of  steamed  food,  on  the  other  hand,  100  wethers  receive  daily  only 
1  metzen  of  potatoes^  and  each  wether  besides,  one-half  pound  of  hay  and 
1  1-2  lb.  of  steamed  chaff,  consequently  each  receives  1  1-2  lb.  less  of 
hay,  and  1  1-2  lb.  more  of  straw.  This,  at  the  present  prices  of  hay  and 
straw,  the  former  being  2  florins  30  kreutzersf  a  cwt.,  and  the  latter  25  kr.  a 
cwt.,  makes  the  saving  of  tlie  30  cwt.  less  of  the  former  amount  to  75  flo- 
rins, and  the  excess  of  30  cvrt.  of  the  lattei;  to  12  florins  30  kreutzers;  so 
that  with  the  entire  stock  of  2000  wethers  there  is  a  daily  saving  of  62 
florins  30  kreutzers — equal  to  $1250. 

B. 

On  208  draught  oxen^for  \08  days. — Formerly  the  usual  daily  quantum 
of  winter-fodder  of  full  grown  cattle  was  half  a  metzen  of  potatoes,  20  lbs.  of 
hay  and  5"lbs.  of  straw.  At  present  a  full  grown  ox  receives  daily  one-eighth 
metzen  of  potatoes,  5  lbs.  of  superior  hay  in  its  raw  state,  also  5  lbs.  of  inferior 
quality  cut  to  chaff  and  Coiled,  lastly  20  lbs.  of  steamed  chaff.  According- 
ly, at  present  an  ox  receives  less  daily  one-eighth  mt»tzen  of  potatoes  and  lO 
lbs.  of  hay ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  receives  15  lbs.  more  of  straw  a  day.  This- 
makes  for  208  head  a  daily  saving  of  26  metzen  of  potatoes  and  of  208O 
lbs.  of  hay,  which  is  78  fl.  a  day;  if  we  deduct  from  this  the  daily  greater 
oost  of  3120  lbs.  of  straw  at  25  kr.,  there  remains  a  clear  daily  profit 

fl.  78 
"  13 

fl.  65  a.  f  1> 
*  A  Presshure  meteen  is  •qual  to  I  3-4  BnglWi  Imahd. 
t  Owe  floriD,  Vienna  currency  is  equal  to  39  cents;  one  florin  is  60  kreutzers. 


•k. 
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On  34  itud$yfor  180  dayt. — ^During  the  winter  season  a' bone  fonneify 
leceived  daily  13  half  metzen  of  oats,  10  lbs.  of  hay,  and  2  lbs.  of  straw; 
at  present  however  he  receives  10  half  metzen  of  oats,  6  lbs.  of  hay,  and  6 
lbs.  of  chaff,  which  for  34  horses  gives  a.  daily  saving  of  7  fl.  5  kr.  or  about 
$1  42  cts.  The  entire  saving  of  fodder  being  thus  for  the  whole  stock 
daily,  in  Vienna  currency,  I34fl.,  35  kr.  equal  to  $26  87,  amounts  for  180 
winter  diays: 

A.  with  2000  wethers  at  62  ft.  30  kr.  a  day  to        7,500  florins. 

B.  with  208  head  of  cattle,  at  75  fl.  a  day   «       11,700 

C.  with  34  studs,  at  7  fl.  5  kr.  a  day . "  1,275 


u 


Total  20,475  fl.  or  $4,096. 

In  conclusion  we  will  note  here  the  entire  cost  of  the  steaming  apparatus 

described  above,  and  whicn  is  calcmlated  to  steam  daily  600  metzen  of 

fodder.     Cost  with  a  copper  boiler  of  250  lbs.  weight,  including  the  cost  of 

putting  it  up,  428  fl.  40  cr.  Vienna  currency,  or  $85  68. 

To  rive  an  idea  of  the  great  attention  paid  in  Alcsuth  to  the  production 
of  fodder,  we  will  simply  state,  in  what  the  stock  of  fodder  consisted  on 
Nov.  1st  of  the  sterile  year  of  1839,  when  the  whole  country  was  suffering 
from  the  scarcity  of  fodder.     There  was  then-^ 

Of  red  beets 1,882  metzen. 

«  potatoes 12,941       " 

•*  lucerne '. .  4,860  cwt. 

"  clover 3,920     " 

"  esparsette  or  sainfoin .  .^ 21,360    " 

"  hay  Ist  class ' 2,360    « 

«   do  2d   "     .: ' 6,946    " 

«   do  3d    " 1,613    " 

"  oats  and  vetches  mingled 6,013    " 

«  oats 1,470    " 

"  mixed  fodder 4,637    « 

«  carrots 1,793    " 

"  winter  straw 12,836    " 

**  summer  stmw ^ .-,  .4,706    " 

"  sheaves  of  oats  half  threshed 2,584    " 

'^  oats. . .  J. nearly  7,000  metzen 

The  above  quantities  of  fodder  were  sufficient  to  winter  10,264  sheep,  70 
horses,  and  136  head  of  cattle,  besides  leaving  a  considerable  supply  of 
fcdder  for  the  winter  of  1840-^41.  In  June,  1840,  when  the  scarcity  of  fod- 
der had  reached  its  height  in  Hungary,  the  committee  of  the  Huagariaa 
Society  of  Farmers  found  the  bams  and  thrashing  floors  of  AlscAth  oelter 
supplied  with  stocks  of  fodder,  than  the  largest  farms  used  to  oe  at  the  set- 
ting in  of  winter.  The  committee  took  this  as  the  best  evidence  of  the  fact 
that,  at  Alscuth  farming  is  carried  on  upon  rational  principles,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  have  sumcient  provision  made  in  the  oft^set,  even  for  the 
worst  of  harvests.  It  is  only  by  such  precaution  and  circumspection  that 
Ihe  fanner,  especially  he  who  devotes  his  chief  attention  to  bre^ling  of  cat- 
tle, ean  ensure  good  suecess,  and  the  highest  average  profits. 
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4 

REPORTS  RELATING  TO  THE  CROPS,  &a. 


Chahlestown,  November  1,  1847. 

Dear  Sir:  1  transmit  to  you  the  following  brief  report  of  the  agriculturt 
of  this*  region.  I  also  enclose  one  that  I  wrote  last  year,  but  did  not  trans- 
mit, having  heard  that  no  appropriation  was  made  for  a  report  on  the  sub- 
ject. The  reason  of  my  sending  it  is,  the  remarlcs-  and  facts  contained 
thereinjelative  to  the  potato  rot,  a  subject  that  has  by  no  means  yet  lost 
its  interest. 

The  spring  was  unusually  backward,  the  snow  lying  on  the  ground  till 
nearly  the  end  of  April,  so  that  the  ground  was  not  in  a  fit  state  for  planting 
till  two  weeks  later  than  is  coramonf^and  even  till  the  summer  solstice:  the 
nights  were  more  than  usually  cool,  as  a  whole,  though  there  were  none  of 
^  the  severe  late  frosts  that  sometimes  occur.  July  was  very  hot  and  rather 
dr}- — so  much  so,  indeed,  that  on  ridges  and  knolls  of  light  warm  soil  the 
growth  of  the  tubers  of  the  potato  was  wholly  stopped  and  they  sprouted 
anew  when  the  min  came  again  in  abundance,  which  it  did  in  the  very  last 
'  of  the  month.  -  With  the  exception  of  a  few  days,  August  was  unusually 
cool  and  damp,  as  also  September  and  October,  although  severe  frosts,  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  time,  were  unusually  delayed.  The  first  week  of  Sep- 
tember was  very  hot  and  at  the  same  time  damp. 

Notwithstanding  the  lateness  of  the  beginning  of  farming  operations,  on 
the  first  of  August,  the  various  kinds  of  produce  had  reached  the  usual  de- 
gree of  maturity  of  that  time.  jV/terwards  their  progress  to  perfection  was 
slow  and  their  full  maturity,  in  some  instances,  incomplete. 

The  crop  of  hay  was  good,  and  extremely  well  cured,  in  both  quantity 
and  quality,  rather  above  an  average. 

Hops,  of  which  the  cultivationhas  been  increasing  in  this  region,  yielded 
a  good  crop.  ||^ 

The  crop  of  apples  was  small  and  the  fruit  rather  deficient  in  flavor. 

Beans  produced  well,  but  their  ripening  was  imperfect,  and  it  is  proba-' 
ble,  that  when  they  come  to  be  threshed,  the  crop  will  not  be  found  large. 

Pumpkins  were  small  and  imperfectly  ripened.  This,  also,  was  the  case 
with  squashes.  Melons  ripened  imperfectly  and  were  singularly  wanting 
in  flavor. 

Oats  gave  a  good  crop.  Rye  also,  but  wheat  yielded  poorly.  It  was 
in  many  places  considerably  injured  by  the  weevil.  The  crop  of  com  was 
veiy  good,  but  from  imperfect  ripening  there  was  more  of  soft  than  usual^ 
and  in  some  instances  it  moulded  in  the  stalks  from  the  dampness  of  the 
weather. 

Garden  fruits,  as  plums,  pears,  ^ve  but  a  Ifght  yield.  Grapes  of  haMly 
kinds  yielded  abundantly,  but  their  ripening  was  slow,  and  there  was  m 
want  of  sweetneM  in  the  later  kmds. 
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The  crop  of  potatoes  wore  a  very  promising  appearance,  on  the  whole^ 
till  the  warm,  sultry  week  in  the  beginning  of  September.  The  centnj 
black  spot  in  the  leaves,  the  beginning  of  the  disease,  then  made  its  ap- 
pearance precisely  as  it  ha"cl  done  in  similar  weather  in  the  two  preceding 
years,  (see  List  year's  report  accompanying  this,)  and  in  a  week  Hm  tubers 
began  to  be  affected,  probably  from  one- third  to  one-half  of  the  crop  was 
destroyed. 

»  Mr.  Smee  has  published  a  work  in  which ^he  attributes  the  disease  to  the  - 
ravages  of  a  species  of  aphis,  which  he  calls  the  apkls  vastator.  I  care-  * 
fully  examined  the  plants  in  my  garden  for  the  express  purpose  of  discover- 
ing this  aphis,  but  found  very  jfew-of  them  at  tlie  time  the  disease  first 
showed  itself — not  more  than  may  be  found  at  any  time,  and  could  discover 
nothing  that  would  induce  me  to  coincide  with  his  conclusions.  From  the 
peculiar  and  similar  state  of  the  weather  at  each  time  that  the  disease  has 
made  its  appearance,  it  seems  most  likely  that  its  origin  is  owing  to  atmos- 
pheric distiunperature,  and  that  if  aphides  should  make  their  appearance, 

_^they  are  more  likely  to  be  the  attendants  than  the  authors  of  tlie  calamity. 

.  The  character^of  the  seed  does  not  seem  to  be  tlie  cause,  as  I  planted  about 
the  middle  of  June,  a  few  hills  of  potatoes,  just  then  received  from  New 
Zealand,  where  tlie  disease  has  never  made  its  appearance,  yet  the  plants 
were  attacked  simultaneously  with  the  others,  and  as  badly.  The  lortg  red 
potatoes,  called  here  the  long-johns,  "(I  think  the  same  as  the  mercers,) 
•een>ed  to  suffer  the  least 

Very  respectfully,  yours, 

SAMUEL  WEBBER. 


REMARKS  ON   POTATO   DISEASE  IN  1846.  m 

Ib  the  early  part  of  the  summer  tlie  potato  crop  was  very  promising;  the 
'  Tines  were  thrifty  and  the  bloom  early,  and  potatoes  fit  for  the  table  came 
into  use  about  the  middle  of  July.  On  tlie  24th  of  July,  I  first  noticed  a 
change  in  the  appearance  of  the  vine.  What  first  attracted  my  attention 
was  a  blackish  spot,  about  the  size  of  a  finger  nnil,  in  the  centre  of  many  of 
the  leaves.  Upon  examination  this  spot  appeared  to  be  dead,  and  was  cov- 
ered on  the  under  side  with  mildew.  At  tliis  time  the  weather,  for  about 
a  week,  was  very  warm,  sultry  and  damp,  witli  frequent  showers,  and  for  a 
considerable  part  of  the  time,  cloudy.  The  stem  of  the  potato  was,  at  this, 
time,  perfectly  sound,  as.  far  as  I  could  perceive,  and  I  examined  them  very 
carefully.  The  black  spot  increased  rapidly  in  size  day  by  day,  and  con 
tinually  showed  itself  in  leaves  before  sound,  till  by  the  fifth  of  August  most 
-of  the  leaves  were  decayed  and  dry. 

From  the  time  the  spot  made  its  appearance,  I  dug  every  day  two  or  three 
hills  of  potatoes  for  use,  and  purposely  selected  some  of  Uiose  in  which  the 
leaves  were  most  affected.  On  (he  fifth  of  August,  I  for  the  first  time,  no- 
ticed symptoms  of  decay  in  the  tubers.  In  a  hill  I  then  dug,  there  were 
found  two  potatoes  very  obviously  and  considerably  unsound,  and  two  or 
three  more  were  found  on  preparing  them  for  the  table.  The  skin  did  not 
appear  to  be  affected,  but  the  substance  beneath  it  was  in  spots,  soft  and 
semi-fluid,  apparently  to  the  depth  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch.  One  being  cut 
open  and  examined  witii  a  microscope,  the  decayed  part  seemed  like  a  mass 
-of  soft  itweb — the  eellular  texture  seemed  to  be  destroyed  and  the  starckf 
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globules  loosened.  The  other  potato  was  laid  on  a  shelf,  and  after  a  few 
•lours,  a  yellowish  water  was  found  to  have  oozed  through  the  skin,  and 
gt©od  in  drops'  upon  the  surface.  As  Ae  dirt  stuck  somewhat  tcnaciouslj 
to  the  potato  when  first  raised  frdm  the  ground,  some  exudation  had 
probably  taken  place  previously.  Some  days  afterwards  I  noticed  a  fungus 
growth  on  the  outside,  and  this  I- attributed  to  the  seeds  of  the  fungus  liav- 
Lg  found  a  fitting  nutriment  in  the  watery  fluid  thus  exuding  from  the  skin, 
and  mixing  with  and  moistening  the  cartli.  From  the  time  I  first  observed 
*  the  decay^  I  continued  to  find  one  or  two,  sometimes  three  or  four  rotten  tu- 
bers in  ever}'  hill,  but  the  number  did  not  increase,  though  the  stalks  gradu- 
ally withered,  and  by  the  20th  of  August,  became  entirely  dry  and  sapless. 
The  weather,  al\er  the  1st  of  August,  was  very  dry  and  warm,  and  by  the 
6th  or  7th,  the  earth  around  the  potatoes  in  the  hill  became  dry,  and  to  this 
probably  may  be  attributed  the  non-appearance  of  the  decay  in  potatoes  not 
Ihen  affected,  though  it  did  not  cease  in  tlibse  already  attacked,  but  contin- 
ued till  the  whole  tuber  w^s  entirely  destroyed,  so  that  when  the  crop  was 
finally  harvested,  in  the  latter  part  of  September,  only  a  dry  spongy  husk 
cr  skin  was  found  in  its  place,  in  close  contact  often  with,  and  even  adher- 
ing to  perfectly  sound  potatoes. 

-  I  had  an  opportunity  or  two  in  the  course  of  the  season,  and  before  the 
WightT)egan,  of  witnessing  the  effect  of  the  attack  of  worms  upon  the  stem, 
Itaving  found  one  or  two  where  the  pith  was  completely  eaten  out  of  more 
thmi  half  the  length  of  the  stem,  by  a  yellowish  worm  about  an  inch  long. 
In  this  case  the  leaves  were  not  spotted,  but  the  whole  of  them  and  the  top 
of  the  stem  drooped  languidly,  like  those  of  a  newly  transplanted  plant,  and 
^ould  probably  have  gradually  withered  and  died,  had  I  not  broken  in  upon 
flic  process  by  cutting  the  stem  off,  in  order  to  seek  for  the  cause  of  its  be- 
^ginning. 

At  the  same  time  with  the  first  appearance  of  the  blight  upon  the  potato, 
a  similar  one  came  upon  the  newly  formed  and  partly  grown  berries  of  two 
kinds  of  foreign  grapes  which  I  cultivate — the  purple  and  the  white  Fron-  - 
fcnac — and  completely  destroyed  the  crop.     The  bunches  became  entirely 
Xftddewed  and  gradually  turning  black. 

.  These  observatiohs  seem  to  confirm  the  opinion  which  assigns  as  the 
cause  of  the  potato  rot,  some  atmospheric  influence,  giving  disease  to  the 
plant,  causing  an  exudation  of  sap  and  destruction  of  the  cellular  texture, 
first  in  the  leaf  and  then  in  the  tuber,  favored  by  moisture  with  warmth, 
irhile  Ae  mildew  and  the  fungus  a*e  only  sequences  of  this  state. 

Respectfully  yours^  SAMUEL  WEBBER. 

CJ^rlestovm,  JV.  H.,  Oct.  20,  1846. 


LETTER  OF  WILLIAM  BACON,  ESQ.  . 

BoK.  Edmund  Burke  : — 

Dear  Sir:  Your  circular  calling  for  agricultural  statistics  for  the  current 

Er,  was  duly  received,  and  would  have  been  answered  sooner  had  it  not 
n  for  a  delay  in  order  that  I  might  furnish  myself  with  facts  necewary 
to  make  my  notice  more  perfect. 

I  remark,  first,  upon  the  season.     The  winter  of  1846- *7  set  ia  early  m 
December,   and  gave  us  cold  untO  nesAy  ^  last  of  tfast  moMh,  wheo 
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^<  ft  wio^  time^'  aet  in,  which  cpntinaed^  with  th^exception  of  a,  few  d^ySj 
fnndt  ctider  by  a  change  of  wind,  until  Januaiy  20.  Con«eqitenti]r  mosil  i>f 
our  snow  went  off,  ana  Ihc  frost  to  some  extent  troke  up,  and  a  considera- 
fel^  surface  freezing  and  thawing  was  the  consequence.  The  latter  part  of 
January,  winter  again  opened  its  rigors  and  continued  unabated  until 
April.  Hie  cold  was  in  no  instance,  so  severe  as  is  usually  the  case  in 
Aorthem  winters,  as  indicated  by  the  thermometer,  which  I  diink  in  no 
.   instance  marked  more  than  8^  below  0,  and  this  but  once. 

Spring  came  on  p^idually*  The  snow,  of  which  we  had  a  large  body, 
went  off  principally  oy  the  agency  of  the  sun,  while  cold  northeny  winds 
Icept  the  air  chilly  with  their  unbroken  influence.  The  earth  was  unfit 
for  agricultural  operations  until  nearly  or  quite  May,  consequently  but  lit- 
tle ploughing  or  sowing  was  done,  until  that  month  came  m.  .  May  was 
cool  and  rather  dry  for  grass,  the  ^ound  after  rains,  being  swept  by  high 
^old  wii>ds  which  not  oiJy  dried  the  surface,  but  left  it  hard  and  imperme- 
aole,  80  that  future  rains  failed  in  their  effects. 

.  Consequently,  the  li^  rains  of  the  early  part  of  June  had  but  little  in- 
fluence upon  grass  and  winter  grains,  but  more  abundant  showers  com- 
menced railing  about  the  SOth,  and  were  followed  by  a  favorable  atmos- 
phere, and  grass  Unds  immediately  presented'  an  improved  appearance. 
July  was  fevorable  to  the  g^wth  of  grass  and  small  grainS|  tboufidh.  the 
season  for  their  full  maturity  had  so  fajc  passed  as  to  destro/  hopes  of  V  full 
hay  crop.  Towards  the  close  of  the  month  the  atmosphere  became  sultxy, 
*  filled  with  frequent  morning  fo^,  and  the  cry  of  '^  potato  rot''  again  l^ 
gan  to  be  heard  from  localities  mvovable'to  its  existence.  A  change  to  a 
coo}^  atinosphere  in  Auffusf,  however,  seemed  to  stop  ita  progress,  and  we^ 
^kear  w  more  of  it  until  £e  middle  of  September. 

Autumn  commenced,  and  indeed  has  passed,  with  fine  weather  for 
our  cliw^te.  There  was  not  frost  enough  to  do  any  injury^  until  October,  • 
wliea  every  thing  was  out  of  its  reach ;  though  a  few  days  in  Septembet 
yere  so  threatening  in  indications  that  much  com  was  cut  and  stsu^ked  to 
prevent  i^yury  from  its  ^ects.  From  the  21st  of  September  a  warm  tiun 
«ame  o%  witU  frequent  fogs  which  continued  until  near  the  middle  of 
October,  when  a  heavy  rain  was  followed  by  freezing  weather,  so  cold  as 
Xo  a&ct  potatoes  in  the  grounds  The  last  of  October  and  November,  up 
to  this  time,  November  19,  has  been  fine.  On  the  morning  of  the  13, 
the  first  snow  of  the  season  appeared,  m  quantity  just  sufficient  to  whiten 
t)ie  roofs  of  buildings  imd  fl;ive  the  moiuitains  a  wintry  appearance,  but 
ydi^  the  sun  came  up  it  wi^ered  away. 

I  l^ve  thus  briefily  run  ov^  the  past  season,  rather  as  an  exphmation  to 
ihe  vemarks  tlMt  foU6w  than  for  any  other  olnect,  and  will  now  proceed  to 
U^  subjects  matter  of  the  circular,  and  here  I  may  remark,  that  yi  many 
4mb6»  the  produce  fell  short  in  1846,  and  they  have  akcv  done  so  in 
1847.  They  eannot  either  of  them,  be  considered  average  years,  for  grass 
«n»eaiaUy,  fdl:^  short  this  year  from  the  crop*  of  '46  and  in  '45  it  was 
muck  U«s  than  in  previous  years. 

The  toAeo^  mp.— In  1847.  there  was  probaUy  nearly  or  quite  double 
the  qoaatity  of  fond  sQwn,  w$en  oomparM  with  '45.  This  was,  tor  the 
nioet  p«tt  IfHTifig  wheal,  of  whieh  almost  e^ery  faraier  so#ed  a  littW.  The 
principal  cause,  probably,  was  the  high  price  of  flour,  which  femieis  have 
beoome  loo  nauch  in  Ihe  habit  of  buying.  The  quantity  of  seed  sown  per 
acre,  depeoAi  on  the  variety  of  wheat.    Of  the  black  sea  variety,  that  now 
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inMly  cultivalecl,  from  a  buohel  toTfive  pecks  of  seed^  as  the  strength  of  the  * 
land  will  admit*  Of  other  kinds,  such  as  Siberiim,  &c,,  two  bushels  of 
seed  is  considered  a  fair  medium  quantity.  Of  the  black  sea  wheat^  thtt 
product  per  acre  varies  from  fifteen  to  twenty  bushels  of  sixty  ppunds  to  th# 
bushel  per  acre ;  the  average  quantity,  however,  will  not  probably  go  over 
eighteen  bushels.  Other  varieties  less,  say  from  ten  to,  in  best  crops^  twenty 
bushels,  average  fifteen  bushels.  Time  of  sowing  as  early  in  spnng  as  the 
season  will  admit.  In  1847,  from  twenty-fifth  of  April,  to  tenth  of  May, 
though  but  very  little  sown  in  April,  and  that  in  the  earliest  soils.  Time  of 
harvest, from  August  first  to  the  tenth.  '  Wheat  is  worth  $1  69  per  bushel^  hui 
no  more  raised  than  consumed  here.  The  kinds  most  successful  are  the  black 
sea  (which  is  most  free  from  disease  and  th(i  attacks  of  insect,  and  does  not 
require  so  strong  a  soil,  will  give  as  many  bushels  per  acre  as  winter  rye  on 
the  same  soil,  with  the  same  management^  the  sea  wheat,  Siberian  wheat, 
the  last  possessing  more  of  the  qualities  or  winter  wheat  The  success  ia 
raising  wheat  is  such,  as  should  induce  every  farmer  to  raise  his  fiunily  sup- 
ply. Thpurfi  the 'crop  may  iK)t  have  been  an  average  the  past  season,  the 
success  has  been  such  as  to  Warrant  a  continuance  in  sowing.  A  gain  of 
seventy  per  cent  in  quantity,  may  be  estimated  from  1845. 

Barley. — In  this  tliere  has  probably  been  a  gain  of  fifteen  per' cent. 
Farmers  are  finding  it  valuable  for  feeding  a|l  kinds  of  domestic,  tmimals,' 
more  certain  dian  com  or  potatoes  and  less  dramfing  to  the  soil  Qian  oats 
The  quantity  of  seed  used,  varies  from  two  to  tliree  bushels  per  acre. 
Produce  from  thirty  lo  forty  bushels  per  acre,  worth  •*frdm  sixty-two  and  a 
half  to  seventy-five  cents  per  bushel.  None  raised  for  foreign  market* 
Sown  as  early  as  the  season  will  admit,  and  hKrveeted  in  July.  !(  wfll  do^ 
well  on  any  feasible  plough  land.  This  and  the  wheal  crop  are  (he  tWd  best 
fiW  stodtin|  after.  -  ^  ^  '  . 

^  Oa/^.— No  e^entlal  variation  perhaps  in  the  quantity  of  land  sown.  t( 
any  thing  an  increase,  may  be  it  would  be  safe  to  say  of  ten  or  fifteen  peir 
cent  The  price  last  spring  was  high,  and  grass  lands  were  killed  out  in 
many  places,  in  consequence  of  which,  they  were  in  some  instances  turned 
over  and  sown  to  this  crop  in  which,  had  the  grass  looked  more  favorable,  it 
would  have  remained  in  sod.  The  quantity  of  seed  so^vn  varie*  with  dif^* 
fbrent  farm(^rs,  on  difierent  soils,  and  in  different  localities,  to  from  two  to 
three  bushels  per  acre.  Our  best  fhrmers  now  sow  the  latter  quantitv,  but^ 
for  an  average,  two  and  a  half  bushels  would  probably  be  a  fair  .estimate^ 
The  quantity  harvested  of  course  is  various.  Some  remarkable  good 
crops  have  reached  eighty  hushels,  but  these  are  very  rare.  Takii^  all  the 
varieties  of  soil  soAvn,  and  other  things  attending  the  crop  such  as  time  of 
sowing,  &e.,  tihlily-five  bushels  will  probaWy  be  a  fair  estimale.  The  tiiSlc 
of  sowing  varies  from  the  first  opening  of  tlie  season  (this  y«ar  ftom  the' 
twenty-fifth  of  April  to  May  the  twentieth.)  They  are  a  crop  that  the  facmer' 
puts  in  at  his  convenience,  though  those  earliest  sown  gpve  the  heavieM 
grain,  and  are  less  liable  to  attacki  of  rust  on  tlie  stmw,  which^aknost  in- 
variably attends  those  late  sown,  and  cause  the  grab  to  fiU  liadfyv  Atyn 
blight  The  time  of  harvest  extends  from  August  the  first  tinlo  September. 
The  average  per  cent  consumed  by  the  fai;n)er  is  pfoimbly  abom  thirlj^' 
three.  The  surplus  mosUy  sent  to  the  Boston  market  Psesent  price  «l 
Aomtf,  forty •fiv^  cents  perhushel. 

i?j^.— This  crop  being  liable  to  winter  or  fspm§  kill,  is  jwt  fSfAM  «>f 
of  fashion.  There  has  probably  been  a  falling  off  from  1846  ef  ttinty 
per  eent ;  cause,  its  liabiiily  to  kill  out.     The  quantity  of  seed-  sown,  five- 
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pecks  per  acre ;  twelve,  at  most  fifteen  bushels  per  acre  is  the  avera|^e  pro- 
lliAoed  Pride  eigbtjr  cents  per  boshel.  All  consumed  at  home.  Sowing 
fthould  be  perfohned  as^  early  as  the  middle  of  August,  unless  the  ground  is 
ta  a  high  st^te  of  cultivation,  or  the  soil  very  warm  and  quick,  when  it  may 
fee  deferred  to  the  tenth  of  September.  Mostly  harvested  in  July. 
.1  J^icAmkeai. — In  this  cfbp  there  has  probably  been  an  increase  over  that 
#f  ^45  in  land  sown  of  one  hundoed  per  cetu.,  for  the  causes,  that  die  potato 
has  become  an  uncertain  crop ;  that  the  lateness  and  coldness  of  the  season 
led  to  fears  that  the  corn  crop  woidd  be  €^ort,  and  the  excellency  of  the  crop 
in  subduing  tough  and  unmanageable  soils,  and  its  tendency  to  eradicate 
fbul  and  noxious  weeds.  Buckwheat  is  considered  a  noble  warrior  for  eon- 
lending  with  the  Canada  thistle,  which  has  for  years  been  pushing  its  con- 
quests'in  many  parts  of  the  northern  states.  An  enterprising  former  has  re- 
cently-informed me  that  three  years  since  he  had  a  field  completely  over- 
grown with  this  vile  plant,  which  flowers  [n  spring,  and  again  at  sowing 
time,  eariy  in  June.  His  firat  crop  of  buckwheat  more  than  paid  for  the 
labor  twi^  over,  and  a  diminution  of  thistlee  was  very  evident  at  harvesting. 
The  next  season  he  ^ve  two  [^oughings  as  before,  which  kefl  those  whose 
roots  yet  remained,  m  the  back  ground,  and  in  outumn  he  harvested,  a 
still  better  crop  of  buckwheat,  while  he  saw  his  thistles  mpidly  running  out. 
Thiayear  he  has  pursued  the  same  course  of  two  ploughings  and  sowing, 
nod  had  &e  best  ddp  of  the  three  years.  He  said,  that  at  the  last  harvest- 
in?,  he  did  not  believe  that  a  dozen  thistles  could  be  found  in  -the  field. 
The  latitmale  of  die  matter  is  this,  the  two  spring  ploughings  kept  Uie  thistles 
back,  and  the  growth  of  the  buckwiieatis  so- rapid,  that  it  shades  die  land 
b^ore  they  can  overcome  their  stinted  condition,  and  they  have  no  territory 
to  grdw  in,  and  no  sunshine  to  aid  their  growth,  so  they  must  die.  The 
vsaal  quantity  of  seed  sown  is  a  bushel  per  acre,  but  in  using  this  quantity 
k  must  be  remembered.  Chat  the  m<H:e  bamn  lands  are  usually  taken  for  this 
esop.  In  strong  lands,,  such  as  are  adapted  to  com,  dbc,  a  less  quantity 
must  betned^  else  with  its  bmnching  propensities  it  will  grow  so  thick  as 
Wsot  to  seed  Veil.  Twenty-eight  busheU  per  acre  is  as  near  an  average 
yield  for  the  present,  as  we  are  able  irom  tlie  facts  before  us  to  estimate.  It 
has  sold  reamly  this  fall  at  home,  at  fifty  cents  per  bushel.  Twenty-five 
per  ceat  of  the  amount  raised  is  consumed  by  the  farmer  who  raises  and 
turchasee  in  his  vicinity.  Sown  firom  the  fihh  to  the  twentieth  of  June. 
Harvested  in  September.  Sown  mosdy  on  poor  soils,  but  l^ccasionally  after 
a  julure  of  other  crops  on  a  good  one. 

JMian  Com. — This  valuable  crop,  which  makes  the  farmer's  fields  look 
so  fich  at  harvest^time,  lays  such  a  solid  foundation  to  his  pork,  contributes 
So  essentially  towards  ftimishing  a  supply  of  warm  dough-iluts,  and  loads 
Us  table  with  such  heahhful  and  delicious  puddings,  hi^  we  are  happy  to 
fty,  notwitfastandjn^  the  unpromising  attitude  of  spring,  received  increased 
aittciltk>ii  the  kst  season.  The  increased  quantity  over  1845,  is  full  thirty- 
tksee  per  cent.,  for  the  simple  reasons  that  some  farmeis,  who  for  some  years 
tlKRigttt  it  cheaper  to  bu^  than  raise  their  supply,  were  taught  by  last  year's 
prices,  Aat  buying  was  not  so  cheap  after  jiIl,  and  others  who  had  been  in 
ite  faabit  of  raising  wm^  sure  that  it  was  doing  so  well  that  it  was  best  to 
try  to  mise  morej  The  coldness  of  the  early  part  of  the  season,  had  a 
tendency  &»  teterd  its  growth,  but  Yankee  com  will  grow  in  spite  ef  high 
AHly.wui^,  provided  jack-frost  keeps  his  fingers  off.  Then  the  cut- worm 
*Viy9  loffcing  in  sward  landb  with  famished  appetite,  and  he  came  to  take  toll 
hitMt  il  was  ready  for  the  miil.    But  after  all  the  infinence  of  cold  and 
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t}ie  clestniction  of  vroruM,  (he  crop  hat  been  a  good  one,  and  aA  uAiMeil 
number  of  pieces  wfere  entered  for  premiunn,  many  of  which  wepe  esdmated 
ax  one  hundred  (some  more)  busheh  per  acre.  Such 'crops,  however^  aari 
easier  imagined  thw  raised,  and  the  haif-buebd  too  often  exposes  tfie  fmihy 
of  human  judgment  That  such  crops  are  sometimes  raised,  we  wiH  not 
dpubt ;  but  we  aver  that  $eveniy-fiv9  bushels  of  sbdied  com  an  acre,  is  a^ 
great  yield,  and  we  think  thirty-five  a  full  average  fbr  western  Massachu* 
setts.  New  com,  though  it  oan  hardly  be'  said  to  have  become  n^e|ichant> 
able,  is  selling  readily  at  seventy-five  cents  per  biishd.  The  sprii^  piic* 
varied  from  $1  00  to  $J  10,  but  we  can  hardly  be  escpected  to  reach  so  high 
this  year.  One  third  is  probably  consumed  in  the  region  where  raised.  Tm 
repiainder  is  mostly  sent  to  Boston  market  for  shipping.  Time  of  planting  in 
1847  from  May  5tb  to  the  25th,  and  mosdy  harvested  in  September.  Almost 
every  kind  of  Indian  com  b  raised  which  will  adapt  itself  to  the  short  summers 
of  the  north,  but  the  prevailing  one  is  an  eight  rowed  one  of  a.  haid  and 
flinty  character,  which  gives  good  weight  of  grain  add  furnishes  a  ^eet  ricb 
meal.  The  com  of  the  last  season  was  mostly  cut  up  bv  the  ground  tfaroueh 
fear  of  early  frosts,  a  process  which  ten^s  to  increase  the  value  of  the  stallBa , 
for  fodder  without  injury  to  the  com,  provided  it  is  righdy  managed.  But 
the  kernel  (the  psurt  for  which  the  crop  is  more  particulsurly  raised)  should 
be  pretty  thorougnly  hardened  before  the  process  takes  place,  or  the  weigbl 
will  be  light  ana  the  meal  unsavory. 

When  the  corn  is  bound  in  bundles,  and  stacked  in  this  pnicesB  of  vattmg 
%ip  the  storms  penetrate  the  middle  of  the  bundle,  and  the  fodder  and  thrf 
ear,  are  both  hable  to  sour  and  mould,  while  the  labor  of  gathering  beoomw 
heavy  and  disagreeable  from  the  weight  of  .the  bundles.  A  much  befetet 
way  of  doing  up  the  thing  is  coming  in  practice,  winch  is  to  cot  up  sonav 
four  or  five  hills  ^nd  let  Uiem  around  a  standii^  one  very  loosely,  tie.  the 
tops  to  the  standing  one  with  a  wisp  of  straw,  ta.  prevent  their  fiolting  or 
being  1i>lown  over  by  the  wind.  The  storm  and  th^  wind  will  readily  pass 
through  these  stacks,  and  if  one  wets,  the  <^er  will  dry.  At  harvwtmg,  it 
is  only  to  cut  the  standing  hill,  and  throw  the  bundle  on  the  cart,  a  process 
easily  and  rapidly  performed. 

Potaioes. — Notwithstanding  the  mvages  of  the  disease  which  has  pr9«. 
vailed  fso  universally  for  a  few  seasons  past^  iaimers  have  held  up  very  good 
courage  with  regard  to  this  valuable  eBcu}ent,„yet  there  has  pfobaUy  been  » 
falling  oflT  in  the  quantity  of  land  planted,  of  about  thirty-three  per  cent, 
merely  hi  consequence  of  the  dread  anticipation  of  the  disease*^  The  average 
quantity  of  seed  is  probably  twenty  bushels  per  acre,  some  planting  as  low 
as  fifteen  and  others  in  a  few  cases  going  as  high  as  thirty  busheb.  It  w«ald 
be  very  difficult  the  present  year  to  give  ah  average  produee^per  acre.  Six^ 
bushels  has  Veen  considered  a  good  crop,  and  fiom  that  quantity  they  pro- 
duced fewer  sound  ones,  until  you  came  to  fields  so  badly  infected  that  flber 
were  not  dug.  But  few  persons  have  diem  for  market,  but  the  few  soWv 
have  brought  from  fifty  to  sixty  cents.  The  ov^ge  amount  oonsumeA 
where  raised,  is  as  great  as  seventy-five  per  cent  They  were  phurted  hsl 
roring  through  the  month  of  May,  and  harvested  from  Sqpitember  IMi  ^ 
October  20.  The  kinds  most  successful  here  were  those  provincklly  cailedi 
long-Johns,  a  long  rather  coarse  red  potato ;  the  orange,  So  named  Aom  tfts: 
form,  and  the  peach-blow,  also  a  red  potato.  The  early  kmds,  smdi  as  tkb 
kidney,  whose  stalks  matured  before  the  plaffue  fell  upon  them,  were  not, 
?n  any  instance  that  I  have  heard  of,  at  all  aflected.  The  mercers  and  eart*- 
ers,  two  favorite  varieties,  suffered  most   In  dry  and  porous  soils  they  have 
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iifftt%  SQceeeded  btft,  tiioii|g[li  in*  d«^  'laid  muckj  lindi  >*riich  ksve  bemi 
tlummgikfy  drained,  tliey  have  this  yeaf  done  remarkably  weB.     W^  hare 

.  seefi  cattm  laiied  on  liod  of  the  latter  descripticm^  as  fine  as  Aie  ftnagina- 
tieii  codd  desire. 

Wkh  regard  to  diaeases,  they  hi^Ye  been  subject  to  none  that  we  know  o^ 
ezc^  tb%  modem  plague,  ^^therot/^  which  in  consequence  of  the  ood- 
utm  of  the  season  and  frequent  rains,  wov  hoped  they  would  escap,  and  no 
complaint  was  made  of  its  appearance  until  a  turn  of  warm  weather  in  A«i- 

^  gost,  attended  with  a  damp  foggy  atmosphere.  But  very  few  instantes,  and 
those  of  but  slight  mfection  occurred  at  that  time.  When  the  air  became 
purer,  and  free  from  these  visitatioiis  of  fogs,  the  progress  of  the  rot  appeared 
to  stof ,  at  least  we  heard  no  more  of  it  until  near  the  close  of  September, 
during  which  time  farmers  were  beginning  to  console  themselves  with  the 
hope  that  the  evil  was  passing  away.  But  it  returned  with  greater  pow^r 
than  ever,  and  its  first  and  most  fatal  effect  was  upon  the  carters  add  mercert. 
Early  in  October  it  was  supposed  that  owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  season, 
three-fourths  of  the  crop  might  be  saved,  but  at  least  that  proportion  was  en- 
tbely  Jost,  or  so  much  infected  as  to  unfit  them  for  cuhnary  purposes. 
In  some  instances  they  ware  so  bad  that  fanners  ^ve  up  digging,  while  in 
very  many,  aAer  a  hard  day's  work  they  found  themselves  rewarded  with 
kni  little  more  than  enough,  after  the  labor  of  raising,  use  ot  lancT,  ice,  to 
pay  them  the  wages  of  day  laborers.  The  atmosphere  was  subject  10  fre- 
quent fogs,  at  the  time  of  its  second  appearance.  The  commencoraeiM  abd 
progress  of  the  disease  was  marked  with  somewhat  different  appearances, 
dian  those  formerly  witnessed.  The  leaf  turned  yellow  and  felf  off,  nearfy 
jrimultaneously  with  the  attack  of  the  rust  upon  the  vine,  and  in  soiM  in- 
stances in  advance  of  it.  The  rapid  progress  of  rot  in  the  tub^r  was  not  the 
immediate  result  as  formerly.  The  ptafgue  spot  was  seen  under  the  catkle 
spreading  its  poisonous  influence  as  before,  and  often  extended  itself  until 
it  enveloped  the  whole  potato.  This  portion  of  them,  if  they  were  (daeed 
on  a  dry  floor  or  even  a  dry,  cool  cellar,  shrunk  away  and  became  a 
hard  valueless  substance.  If  they  wexe  put  in  warm  celkrs,  incliiiiiig 
4o  monture,  they  roUed  and  that  was  the  end  of  them.^  Their  tiBS- 
dom  fi^m  putrid  nauseous  rot,  while  remaining  in  the  groiwd  w^  atti- 
bute  mainly  to  the  lateness  of  the  reason,  and  the  cooloeaB  whidi  it  nato- 
raUv  prodoeed.  ^^ 

With  regard  to  the  origin  of  thedisease,  ow  early  ophiioo  is  more  fMf 
confirmed  by  each  year's  observation,  that  it  arises  from  a  peculiar  start*  of  die 
atmosphere,  and  is  more  or  less  virulent  from  predispoisMig  causes  in  the 
plant,  arising  firom  the  soil  in  which  it  is  raised,  and  the  method  ci  oiikm* 
tion  attending  ite  giowth.  That  its  fiist  symptoltas  appmt  in  the  vine,  in  the 
(oatk  ^  a  rust  or  blight,  somewhat  similar  to  domt  which  often  fastens  iupcai 
4hs  wheal  stalk,  we  believe  is  a  fact  more  generally  aoknowladged  every 
year.  That  this  rust  checks  the  free  ciroulatk)n  ei  jukes  taken  up  by  the 
mots^  and  earned  into  the  top  for  elaboration,  where  portions  mmeceanry  or 

.  iis^rious  to  the  heaJth  and  growth  of  the  tuber  may  be  given  to  the  w^s 
and  allows  them  to  return  and  feed  it  with  their  poison,  which  results  in  iu 
dacav,  we  think  a  reasonable  inference.  Wherever  the  vines  gfow  luu- 
ri«it^  the  disease  is  aknost  certain  to  make  an  early  attack ;  fermeiitii^ 
jQMaures>  also,  appear  to  aid  iu  progress ;  compact  soils,  oUho^'liaUe  Co  be- 
ocmie  so,  a$er  heavy  mins,  are  wholly  unfit  for  the  crqp,  with  its  present  lia- 
bilities to  disease. 
.  Maay  j^ventives  have  been  tried.    Amoog  those  said  to  be  most  success- 
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fMl;Hi9eimBjhwn  all  accounts  that  U^t  lajldfl  are  ia  the  Ssiai  {daoe  (0  oe 
9elect6d  for  dia  potato.  Hence,  in  deep  sandy  soils  they  have  been  found  to 
.  be  uniformly  better,  through  the  several  years  the  rot  has  prevailed,  than  in 
any  other.  The  few  instances  where  they  have  been  planted  the  psesoit 
year,  on  deep  rouck  lands,  well  drained^  gives  us  encouragement  to  hope 
that  they  will  uniformly  succeed  in  such  lands,  which  all  who  h^e  ofaeerred 
them  must  know  are  exceedingly  light  and  pliable  in  their  texture*  But  of 
tins  we  cannot  yet  speak  positively.  They  may  have  failed  on  MmtlAr 
lands  ia  other  localities.  Sowing  lime  on  the  land  after  planting,  and 
hoeing  is  said,  in  seveitd  instances,  to  have  had  a  good  effect,  while  putting 
lime  and  lime  ashes  in  the  hill,  have  failed  of  beneficial  results.  Spreading 
charcoal,  coal  dust,  liberally  on  the  surface,  in  like  manner,  is  said  lo  haye 
been  an  almost  infallible  safeguard.  These  two  substarices  are  well  known 
to  possess  excellent  anli^putreacent  qualities,  but  jf  the  disease  ocigtoates 
ia  the  roots  or  tuber,  why  not  place  them  there?  The  experiment  of  doing 
00,  has-been  tried,  and  as  far  as  «^  have  heard^  has  failed  m  every  instance, 
while,  when  they  have  been  spread  on  the  surface,  and  kept  in  continual 
contact  with  the  atmosphere,  a  good  effect  has  resulted.  Mowing  ^e  tope 
before  the  disease  strikes  them  has  abo  saved  many,  but  it  is  objectionable 
10  aocne  because  it  stops  their  growth.  It  must  be  done  in  order  to  succeed 
w^^  before  they  become  infected.  We,  last  spring,  in  our  own  experiment, 
omitted  manuring  on  half  of  our  field,  while  on  the  oiher  half  it  was  spread 
on  and  harrowed  in.  The  rows  were  then  struck  out  by  pbughiog  fur- 
rows, about  six  inches  deep,  and  the  crop  was  jdjetnted  on  the  bottom  ^  the 
furrow.  Where  we  did  not  manure,  ours  were  very  from  rot ;  where  the 
maiiure  was  spread,  three  out  of  five  were  infected.  In  k  corner  of  the 
field  where  the  soil  was  what,  in  Yankee  phrase,  is  otlen  designated  as 
"  damray*'— a  siiflf,  unyielding  soil  and  very  retentive  of  moisture — nearly 
all  weto  worthless,  while  in  another  corner  of  black  muck  land,  they  were 
.  uniformly  laige  and  good. 

It  is  the  hope  and  expectatlhn  that  perseverance  will  go  forward  in  her 
work  until  the  cause  of  this  disease,  and  palliatives,  if  hot  perfect  remedies 
may  be  found  adapted  to  every  soil  and  locality.  It  is  surely  a^reat  ca- 
lamity, thus  to  have  one  of  our  most  valuable  and  healthful  products  cut 
off  year  after  year.  But  lamenting  the  misfortune  can  be  of  no  av^l,  and 
the  idea  that  it  will  result  in  the  annihilation  of  the  article,  seemff  almost  an 
ulMieoessary  absurdity.  It  may  do  so  to  be  sure,  and  yet  it  is  quite  as  proba- 
ble th^  something  may  be  sought  out  and  done,  that  will  restore  it  vesy 
neady  or  quite  to  lO  former  productiveness.  He  who  first  accomjdiishes  thk 
^vill  be  a  benefactor  to  the  world. 

la  many  localities  the  hay  crop  has  come  in  very  light,  especially  on  up- 
lands. This  is  attributed  by  some  to  ^e  ice  that  formed  on  the  surface 
jiler  a  general  thaw  in  January.  If  so,  why  were  not  its  effects  seen  on  xm 
tervab  where  the. formation  was  more  general  ? 

It  may  hare  origiQated  in  the  grounds  freezing  suddenly  when  full  of 
water,  thereby  injuring  the  roots,  but  we  attribute  it  mainly  to  the  circtm- 
Mmce,  that  our  snow  in  spring  went  off  dowly,*  and  that  the  water  and  the 
earth  were  kept  cold  by  piercing  whid,  and  that  being  subject  for  a  tong  time 
to  the  drenchmg  of  this  cold  water,  it  was  destroyed.  Theagrass  crop  of 
1845  was  unueually  light;  that  of  the  present  year  was  probably  about 
as  moeh  so.  In  both  years,  there  was  a  falling  off  of  the  usual  quantity 
of  at  least  one-fourth,  as  a  whole,  on  many  farms  one-half,  while  on 
ochen,.a  medium  crop  was  harvested.     The  quantity  for  the  present  yeoi 
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wiD  not  piobably  averagt  more  than  a  ton  and  one-foujrdi  per  aOre.  In 
aoroe  meadows,  k^wae  not  more  than  five  hundred,  where  good  Cfopi  were 
given  last  year.  From  this  small  quantity  it  will  range  to  two  and  a  hall 
tons  per  acre. 

Hemp  and  flax. — None  of  the  former  raised.  I  find,  on  reference  to  the 
statistics  of  the  several  branches  of  industry,  published  by  the  state  in  1845} 
that  the  quantity  of  flax  raised  in  Berkshire  in  1844  was  only  four  thousand^ 
one  hundred  and  eighty-nine  pounds.  We  venture  to  estimate  an  increase 
on  that  quantity  of  ten  per  cent. 

T(Aacco. — We  are  quite  too  far  north  to  make  a  business  of  raising  this 
article,  thou^  we  have  many  thorough^going  consumers.  More  is  raised 
now  however  than  formerly,  as  more  choose  to  raise  iheir  own.  We  an* 
ticipate  a  gain  of  thirty- three  per  cent.^  and  put  the  quantity,  fiur  Beijk^^hipf 
at  mree  hundred  pounds* 

SSk, — Probably  not  so  much  raised  in  Western  Massachusetts  as  \xk, 
1845,  by  one-half,  quantity  very  small. 

Sugar  nianuiactured  from  the  maple. — The  increasing  demands  for  wo^, 
a  considerable  quantity  of  which  is  nec^sary  in  producing  the  article,  haf 
a  tendency  to  check  its  manufacture^  thouch  the  quantity  made  thisyeaij 
over  that  of  1845,  we  think  has  increased  about  five  per  cent  The  amount 
manufactured  in  our  county,  we  think,  will  not  fall  short  of  260,000  pounds.  ^ 
some  of  which,,  for  fineness  of  grain  and  color,  and  richness  oif  flavoi,  wiU 
entitle  it  to  rank  with  the  best  muscovado. 

"The  probdble  proportion  of  cultivated  to  uncultivated  land$" — ^The 
mquiry  of  course  includes  wood  lands  among  uncultivated.  Bping  so^  and 
stopping  there,  we  should  say  that  three-fourths  of  our  mountain  region  wai| 
inuer  cultivation,  and  one-fourth  in  wood. 

"'Most  approved  rotation  of  crops. ^^ — Different  farmers  have  different 
opinions,  and  different  soils  require  different  mana^ment.  For*  ourselves^ 
we  would  plant,  and  follow  with  a  wheat  crop,  to  be  succeeded  witk  grass, 
herds  and  red  t»p  for  three  or  four  years.  Some  prefer  oats  after  com,  and 
.before  stocking.  Others,  barley,  oats  and  peas.  Many  turn  over  swan) 
land  in  the  fall  or  spring,  sow  oats  two  seasons,  and  stock.  Others  sow  - 
barley  on  the  inverted  sod,  and  stock ;  and  so  on,  almost  eyery  farmer 
having  his  own  favorite  way. 

Boot  crops. — We  have  spoken  on  potatoes.  The  sugar  beet  is  raised  by 
some^  and  mueh  approved,  as  is  also  the  carrot.  Of  each  of  these,  fit>m 
five  to  six  hundrea  bushels  per  acre,  or  in  that  proportion,  would"  probably 
be  a  fair  yield,  though  they  sometimes  eo  as  high  as  eight  hundred  oushels. 
These  crops  are  usually  raised  in  smaU  patches,  however,  and  so  large  a 
field  as  an  acre  is  rarely  se«i.  Turnips  may  be  estimated  at  five  hundred 
bushels  per  acre,'under  very  favorable  circumstances. 

Peas  usually  give  about  twenty,  and  from  that  to  twenty-five  bushels. per 
aQjre;  are  considered  a  profitable  crop  for  feeding  swine.  Beans,  for  the 
most  part,  are  raised  among  com,  ana  most  farmers  raise  them  in  that  way. 
Of  course,  no  |air  estimate  of  what  an  acre  would  produce  if  planted  to  them 
done,  Cfih  be  given. 

The  orchards — Increasing  attention  is  bt ing  given  to  all  kind  of  fruit, 

9pf}e  in  particular,  of  which  many  new  orcharob  are  in  the  process  of  being 

set     Pears  and  plumbs  are  receiving  considerable  attention,  as  ar^  also 

chenies.     Peaches  and  grapes  are  beginning  to  ripen  in  a  few  gardens  in 

.different  sections  of  the  cbunty,  and  "promise  to  pay*'  the  tent  of  soil  and 
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ltd>or  ef  ouhiiradoni  vnA  their  riclv^afiid  heahhy  products.  Stfavfbaties  tm 
iKit  «^ldom  <HiIlivated,  bnt  gr&w  pkntiMly  in  old:  eidratiyrted  meadows,  tt 
h  Ike  fiutfter*^  eeonomy  to  take  tfiis^  plant  under  his  protecting  care,  as  he 
values  its  exoellence.  The  labor  o(  raising  th^m  in  the  garden  will  occupy 
Ho  more  time  than  going  to  the  field  to  gather  them;  and  if  he  does 
raise  ttem  he  is  sure  to  have  tbem,  but  how  often  is  he  disappointed  and 
vexed,  on  goin^  to  his  field,  to  find  that  some  fu&;itive  recreant  b^  antici- 
pated his  arrivM,  and  borne  away  the  harvest  And  besides,  meadows  are 
the  place  ibrffrass,  and  not  for  berries. 

''  Daifv.— -There  is  an  increase  of  the  quanlifrr  of  butter  and  cheese  manu- 
factured from  1845.  The  low  price  of  wool  tor  the  last  year  is  a  probable 
cause.^  We  have  now  good  facilities  for  getting  our  butter  and  cheese  to 
Boston  or  New  York  markets,  and  they  will  probably  hereafter  meet  with 
more  attention.  Good  butter  has  sold  through  the  season,  up  to  October  1, 
ftr  sixteen  cents  and  two-thirds  a  pound.  It  is^ow  worth  from  twenty  to 
twenty-two. 

■  In  the  matter  of  raising  horses  and  cattle^  there  is  probably  but  little 
tariatibn  fbr  the  last  two  years.  It  has  been  the  practice  of  our  dairymen 
lo  Jc31  their  calves  when  young,  or  hand  tiiem  over  to  the  butcher  as  soon 
as  he  would  accept  them,  to  a  very  mreat  extent,  in  order  to  save  as  much 
milk  as  possible.  But  the  present  high  prices  of  cattle  leads  us  to  suppose 
that  tfiere  wfll  be  more  raised  for  a  while  than  has  been  usual.  So  too  with 
horses.  Beef  is  worth  from  five  to  six  dollars  per  hundred  when  killed. 
Ifides  five  and  a  half  cents  per  pound. 

•  Sheep,  a  decline  of  numbers,  though  not  a  great  diminution.  The  average 
height  (rf" fleece  Is  thought  by  competent  judges,  and  "by  comparing  notes^** 
to  te  three  pounds.     The  price  has  ranged  from  thirty  to  fifty-five  cents 

Ser  pound.  The  average  may  be  set  at  forty  cenls.  Mutton  is  worth  four, 
ve,  SIX  cents  per  pound.  Skins  from  thirty-seven  and  a  half  to  sixty-two 
and  a  half,  ajid  extra  large  seventy-five  cents  apiece. 
'  Hogs  about  Ae  usual  number.  Average  weight  two  hundred  and  fifty 
|>ounds;  price  per  pound,  by  the  hundred,  from  seven  to  seven  and  a  half 
Cents. 

F&uUry  and  eggs, — Poultry  is  receiving  more  attention  every  year ; 
and  well  it  may,  especially  hens,  for  there  is  no  animal  that  yields 
fipreater  profit  in  proportion  to  first  cost  and  expense  of  keeping  than  poor 
biddy.  Well  managed,  she  will  pay  for  herself  half  a  dozeh  tunes  over  in 
a  vear — have  a  plenty  of  time  to  rest,  and,  if  you  are  not  watchful  over  her 
education,  some  to  do  mischief.  When  worn  doVn  with  age,  her  carcase 
will  always,  with  ^  little  care,  sell  for  more  than  first  cost,  to  be  placed  Un- 
der the  dissecting  knife  of  the  epicure.  Eggs  have  been  worth  twelve  and 
a  half  cents  a  dozen  through  the  season,  and  are  now  selling  fpr  sixteea 
cents: 

Bees. — The  last  '^vo  seasons  have  been  unusually  fatal  to  many  hives, 
insomuch,  that  many  stocks  have  run  out  and  nearly  «l11  been  so  much  re- 
duced that  at  the  present  time  there  are  not  so  many,  by  one-third,  as  there 
were  iji  the  fall  of  1845.  .  The  cause  is  probably  owing  to  the  fact,  that 
many  hives  commenced  those  winters  with  too  weak  populations,  and  that 
they  perished  from  being  left  in  locations  too  much  exposed  to  the  severi- 
ties of  our  frowninff  climate.  In  all  the  hives  where  they  so  died,  so  fer^ 
as  we  have  heard,  tiiey  left  ample  supplies  of  honey  for  their  winter  subsist- 
ence.    It  18  a  fact,  that  cannot  oe  too  widely  disseminated,  that  bees  shduUl 
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be  weQ  protected  from  storms  and  from  high  and  searching- wyids.  In  a 
nerthem  climate,  put  them,  when  the  weather  begins  to  be  cold  and  bois-l 
terous,  into  a  tight  dry  building.  If  it  is  dark,  so  much  the  better;  if  cold, 
no  matter,  provided  the  hives  are  ventilated.^  If  they  are  disposed  to  come 
out  on  a  warm  day,  throw  a  blanket  over  them  to  make  it  darker.  The 
average  amount  of  honey  in  common  hives  wiU  not  vary  mdch  from  forty 
pounds.  Fine  honey  has  sold  for  twelve  and  a  half  cents  per  pouud^  box 
honey,  twenty  to  twenty-five  cents  per  pound. 

Manures. — Farmers  are  •every  year  becoming  more  economical  in  the 
saving  and  application  of  manures,  which  is  a  great  improvement  They 
are  also  seeking  out  new  resources  for  their,  increase.  Of  course,  every 
thing  that  tends  to  increase  its  rakie  is  deposited  in  -the  manure  heap«^  In 
addition  to  this,  much  turf  from  the  way  side  and  much  from  the  sv^amp, 
is  yearlv  made  into  compost  and  forms  an  admirable  dressing  for  grass  land. 
An  intelligent  farmer,  whose  mind  is  always  on  the  look  out  for  something 
to  enrich  his  fields,  informs  me  that  he  has  made,  what  to  hii»  is  KTflluahle- 
discovery,  in  the  foUowing  preparation,  viz:  he  saves  all  his  hen  manure 
^  with  jhe  jgreatest  care,  throu^  the  year;  in  the  spring,  he  takes  it,  wh^n 
thoroughly  diy,  and  with  a  common  flail  reduces  it  to  powder,  after  which 
he  adds  an  eoual  quantity  of  gypsum  and  another  equal  part  of  ashes, 
(making  a  third  of  each,)  and  incorporates  them  Well  together.  This  pre- 
paration he  applies  to  his  com,  by  putting  half  a  pint  in  a  hiU,  and  he  as- 
sures me,  that  ^is  small  quantity  will  produce  as  good  an  effect,  as  a  shovel 
iidl  of  well  rotted  bam  yard  manure.     ' 

,  Wages  qf  lobar. — Farm  laborers  command  ten,  eleven  and  twelve  dollars 
per  month,  through  the  year.  In  the  summer  six  months^,  men,  from 
twelve  to  fifr^n  dollars.  Day  laborers,  at  haying  and  harvest,  frt)m  one 
dollar  to  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents,  at  other  farm  work,  from  sixtr^ 
two  and  a  half  to  seventy-five  cents.  In  venter,  by  thte  month,  from  ei^t 
to  ten  dollars.  By  the  day,  fifty  to  sixty-tyro  and  a  hatf  cents,  though 
but  few  fiq^ers  hire  in  winter  unless  it  be  for  chopping  by  the  cord.  Me- 
chanics, from  a  dollar  id  a  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  day,  or  from  eighteen 
to  thirty  dollars  per  fnonth.  Female  domestics,  firom  fifty  cents  to  one  dol 
lar  and  seventeen'  cents  per  week,  according  to  goodness  and  service  re 
quired.     Common  price  one  dollar; 

Jfon-enwrnerated  arittUs. — MiUet  is  beginning  to  receive  some  attention  ' 
in  this  region.    Its  productiveness  and  vsuue  as  a  fodder,  entitle  it  to  mofre    ' 
eeneral  notice.     From  E.  Williams,  Esq.,; of  this  town,  ^o  has  sown  it 
for  two  years  past,  I  gather  the  following  facts:    He  turns  oter  exhausted  - 
meadow  land  soon  after  planfing,  spreads  on  manure  at  the  rate  of  twi^Ve 
of  fourteen  loads  per  acre,  narrows  thoro'ughly  jikid  sow^.      Quantity  of 
^d  sown,,  sixty-nine  quarts  per  acre. ,  Anioubt  of  fedMef  harvested,  fonr 
tons  per  acre,  by  Vreiglit,  When  cuhsd;  eqqlal  to  00m  stalks  wlien  cured  A)r 
i^eep  or  jottng  stock;  gives  from  tvfertty  to  tWenty-four  biMdiekdf  seed  per  ■  ' 
acre,  which  aeUs  for  one  doHar  per  bu^el  and  is  valuable  for  fowls. 

Sowing  com  foir  fodder  has  been  ttied,  to  some  extent,  w^  very  good 
success.  Management  similar  to  ttff!  of  luiBet,  only  thM  a  greater  amount 
of  seed  is  necessary.  -TVom  two  to  fkr^  buAiels  are  «bedl7  sowing  ^ek 
causes  the  stalk  to  grow  small,  and  if  weS  cured  it  is  greedily  derbumd  by 
animals.  Its  value  ibr  horses  speaks  loudly  in  its  cOttiaeivdatkm,'e^)eoialiy 
when  they  are  actustoihed  ta  dvy  fi»dder^  its  looseuittr  quizes  are  highly 
beneficial.  When  hotaee  are  siAject  to  wonns  ic»  good  efibets  lire  abo  con 
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elusive.     Its  saccharine  qualities  probably  induce  tne  worms  to  quit  their  - 
hold  upon  the^  animal  to  feast  upon  its  richness  and  they  are  gone^  ere  they^ 
are  aware  of  it.   ^It  must  be  cut  finely  before  feeding  of  course. 

I  have  continued  my  remarks  altogether  beyond  my  first  expectationi 
which  seeified  necessary  in  order  to  give  a  glance  at  the  numerous  topics 
of  enquiry. 

^  '     "       Yours  truly, 

.    WILLIAM  BACON. 
Richmond^  Massachusetts,  Nov.  24,  1847,  *    ^ 


Agricultural  Rooms,  Albany,  January  26,  1848. 
Hon.  EBMuiri>  jBurke, 

Commissioner  of  Patents: 

In  answer  to  your  letter  requesting  the  aggregate  amounts  of  our  crops, 
&c.,  it  is  proper  to  say  that  the  very  short  period  allowed  to  make'  up  re- 
turns, will  prevent  my  giving  as  full  a  statement  as  I  might  have  done,  had 
I  received  your  request  at  an  earlier  period.  I  can  only  give  you  a  general 
statement  as  to  the.  crops  of  the  year  1847,  and  also  extracts  from  the  re- 
turns of  some  of  our  county  societies  which  speak  more  particularly  in  rela- 
tion to  the  crops  of  the  last  year.  The  annexed  general  statement  will 
show  as  near  as .  can  be  ascertained  at  this  time,  the  characteristics  of  tht» 
season,  and  tlje  general  view  of  the  agriculture  of  the  state. 

Wfmt. — Of  &is  crop  it  may  be  said  that,  noiwithstanding  the  unfavor- 
able appearance  of  the  early  part  of  the  season,  it  proved  a  fair  crop — the 
quality  in  most  parts  of  the  state  remarkably  good.  In  some  parts  of  the 
state  the  crop  was  injured  by  an.  open  wmter.  The  yield  of  the  whole 
state  is  believed  to  have  been  an  average  of  former  years. 

Barley. — The  crop  of  barley  is  less  than  usual.  The  yield  per  acre  in, 
the  best  barley  districts  of  the  ^tate,  much  below  the  ax^rage  of  former 
years.  The  appearance  of  the  crop  previous  to  harvest  was  very  fine,  but 
owing  to  the  chy  wither  probably,  a  diminished  yidd  was  the  result;  . 

Oai^^ — The  crop  of  oats  was  large.  The  yield  in  many  counties  vaiyihg 
from  .70  to.  100  t^shels  per  acre.  The*increase  of  this  crop  from  superior' 
cultiFation  is  very  considersJ^le.  - 

Buckwheat.'-^'Vhxs  crop  was  remarkably  good,  and  the  ,?ieason  feeing  fa- 
Torable  to  its  motoring,  it  was  secured  in, good  condition,  and  may  Ijc  con-^ 
sidered  more  than  an  ordiinary  yield*  ,, ,         '    \ 

kidUan  Cor%4 — This  crop  wis  muph. larger  thft^  uSual,  probably  one- third. 
more  land  under  eukivation  U%an  is  usual.  The  crop  gei^c|rally  ex;cellent.  In 
some  portioftfl  of  the  sjatcj  the  weather  in  the.  fiJl  was  ujuusually  ,<Jauip  s^oJ' 
the  cl>b..did  jooi  dqr.  readily  and  some-  fields  were  ixyunecjj^^st^  taking  ihe' 
strte>tog^her  th^re  is  a A:€«y.  toga  increase. ;  ,. 

,i?fl«a^#*--^T||/ei^tato  c|i|)  ]^  pr^ed  a  Ugh),  yi^ld,  and  /the  flisease  lias^ 
pteHrailed  to  fC  v^ great  ext^tn  Np  r^pedy  has  oeen, discovered,  sJihough^ 
thetumin  abundaace  have  been  put  forybL-r-cj^reful  attention  to  the  selection* 
of  seed  and  preparation  of  the  ground^  use  oif.liqae  on. the  tuber  at  pljuitinfi^,^ 
aiid  plantings  early  varieties  and  h^urvesting  early,,,  have,  ^here  adopted, 
seemed  most  conducive  to  sound  and  healthy  tubers. 
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Hag. — Jflas  proved  an  ayerage  crop — ^from  one  and  a  half  to  two  tons  per 
acre.  In  many  instances  a  much  larger  yield,  fipm  three  to  three  and  a 
half  tons. 

Flax.'-^The  crop  of  flax  is  not  extensive  in  this  state,  hut  increased  at* 
tention  it  is  believed  is  being  given  to  it 

Tobacco. — ^This  is  cultivated  to  a  very  limited  extent  in  a  few  localikiefl. 

Silk. — ^The  culture  of  silk  is  not  extensive;  attention  is  given  to  it  in 
some  few  localities,  but  it  is  believed  that  if  suitable  attention  was  given  to 
it  a  supply  for  our  own  use  might  be  manufactured  and  with  advantage  i^ 
profit  *  , 

Sugar. — Maple  sugar  is  made  to  a  large  extent  and  the  quality  is  im- 
prbvinp;,  and  in  some  sections  of  the  state  sugar  equal  to  the  very  best  cane 
sugar  is  made.  By  the  census  of  1840  the  quantity  of  sugar  in  this  state 
returned  was^even  millioa  pounds  and  upwards.  In  our  census  of  1845 
it  was  very  unfortunately  omitted.  There  can  be  little  doubt,  ^at  it  now 
exceeds  the  amount  returned  in  1840,  andof  far  superior  quality. 

Most  approved  RotaHan  of  Crops. — There  is  no  system  so  g^eral  as  to  be 
given  as  the  best  rotation  for  the  whole  state,  embracing  so  wide  an  extent 
of  country,  and  a  very  great  diversity  of  crops.  Our  best  farmers  however, 
are  giving  attention  to  such  a  succession  of  crops  as  will  best  secure  the 
fertility  and  productiveness  of  the  soil,  and  obtain  the  most  economical  ex- 
penditure of  the  manure  used.  The  improvements  which  are  makins^  among 
our  farmers,  in  regard  to  system  in  their  modes  of  cultivation  is  in  the 
hi^est  degree  encouraging. 

Root  Orops. — ^The  cmtivation  of  root  crops  is  attended  to  in  some  por- 
tions 6f  the  state,  and  the  average  yield,  when  these  crops  receive  attention 
-  may  be  stated  per  acre  for  sugar  beets,  from  600  to  800  bushels;  carrots 
800  to  1000;  ruta  i)aga,  from  800  te  1300. 

Peas  and  Beans.- — ^The  avevage  yield  of  peas  and  beans  is  from  20  to  40 
'  bushels  per  acre,  varying  much,  according  to  the  method  of  cultivation. 

UvU. — ^The  increased  attention  which  is  given  to  the  cultivation  of  fruit 
in  this  state  is  very  encouraging.  A^cultural  and  horticultural  associa- 
tions are  making  increasing  efforts  to  mterest  farmers  in  the  subject.  The 
demand  for  apples,  both  for  domestic  and  forei^  markets  is  increasing  and 
the  quanti^  shipped  the  past  season  from  the  mterior  of  the  state  "is  very 
large.  To  show  the  extent  of  this  business,  I  g^ve  an  extract  from  a  com- 
munication from  Oneida  county,  one  of  our  central  counties:  <<My  estimate 
of  the  quantity  of  apples  shipped  from  this  place  (mostly  from  four  towns^ 
year  hdhre  last,  ten  thousana  barrels,  last  year  (tl^e  crop  not  being  as  large) 
seven  or  eight  diousand  barrels,  and  this  year  not  much  short  of  eighteen 
thousand  barrels.  Pnces  have  averaged  from  sixty-two  and^a  half  cents  to 
one  dollar  p^  barrd  nett  Our  orchid  usually  comprise  from  one  to  fbur 
acres  and  many  of  iham  yield  from  1  to  150  dollars,  according  to  the  num- 
ber of  cultivated  trees  in  each.  Perhaps  the  most  productive  orchard  in  this 
county  is  the  one  known  *as  the  (Soodsell  orchard,  which  was  mostly  graft- 
ed— ^the  individual  who  occupied  the  farm  year  before  last,  informed  me 
&at  he  picked  and  sold  over  one  thousand  barrels  that  year,  which  sold  for 
over  one  Uiousand  d^^Dbirs.  Last  year  was^ot  as  large,  but  the  past  season  ^ 
I  presume  was  as  much  or  more.  This  orchard  contains  about  six  acres,  a  ^ 
large  proportion  of  iht  trees  grafted,  iStc."  From  other  portions  of  our  state 
•I  coukl  ^ve  similar  extracts,  but  the  above  will  show  the  importance  of 
well  cultivated  firuit  to  the  interest  of  the  agriculturists. 
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Other  varieties  of  fruit  such  as  i>ears^  plums,  peaches,  cbemea  03  vfdi  as 
the  sm&ller  varieties,  are  cultivatad  increasingly  throughout  the  atata 

Dairies. — ^There  has  been  a  large  increase  this  year  in  cheese,  and  buHer 
probably  about  the  usual  quantity.  A  steady  improvement  is  making  in  the 
quality  of  cheese  and  butter.  The  foreign  demand  for  cheese  is  calling  for 
an  article  suited  to  the  market  and  different  from  cheese  used  in  this  country, 
and  the  kind  desired  is  now  furnished  in  great  perfection. 

The  quality  of  much  of  the  butter  made  m  the  central  aivd  western 
jCOunUes  of  the  state  equals  that  made  in  any  part  of  the  country  for  \\a 
v^duable  and  preserving  qualities  in  hot  climates. 

A  letter  received  from  an  extensive  provision  merchant  in  New  York 
sajrs: — ^*Many  dairies  which  I  could  mention  received  from  Chemung 
county,  have  been  sent  to  New  Orleans  to  my  certain  knowledge,  and  they 
stand  the  climate  equal  to  any  Orange  county  dairies,  and  they  fetch  as  high 
a.t»:ice  as  any  of  the  Orange  county.^' 

Another  fays: — ^^  The  biitter  made  in  the  county  of  Chemung  is  equal 
to  that  made  in  Orange  county,  and  will  stand  the  southern  climate  as  t^elf. 
Also  that  made  in  Tompkins  county  is  well  suited  for  shipment  south,  and 
sitands  the  salt  air  as  well  as  any  butter  received  at  New  York." 

I  might  multiply  remarks  of  this  kind,  but  these  are  sufficient  to  show, 
that  the  range  of  country  in  this  state,  where  butter  which  will  stand  the  test 
of  heat  fUHl-climates  and  foreign  voyages,  is  not  confined  to  one  locality,  but 
extends  to  a  very  laige-portion  of  the  state.  This  is  a  fact  that  is  but  little 
undexstood  abroad,  and  should  attract  the  attention  of  those  who  are  making 
large  contracts  for  butter. 

Stock. — There  is  a  manifest  improvement  of  neat  cattle  and  horses  in  this 
state.  The  introduction  of  short  horn,  Devon,  Hereford  and  Ayrshire  cattle, 
into  the  state,  has  proved  of  gi»at  advantage  to  the  grower  of  stock.  A  cross 
with  our  native  cattle  has  in  many  cases  proved  highly  successfiil,  and  the 
more  extended  use  of  thbrough-bted  animals,  will  still  more  increase  the 
value  of  our  stock.  We  have  several  herds  of  improved  .  stnimals  in  the 
state,  and  the  extension. of  these  animals  will  continue  to  improve  the  stock 
of  the  state.  Our  agricultural  associations  have  proved  useful  in  directing 
the  attention  of  our  farmers  to  the  improvement  of  their  animals,  and  while, 
in  every  respect  these  associations  have  proved  useful  to  fte  agricultural 
interest,*  in  this  department,  thejr  h.ave' proved  most  highly  advantageou$. 

Sheep. — The  growth  of  wool  is  quite  extensive  in  this  state.  The  average 
weight  of  fleece,  I  presume,  is  not  far  from  three  and  a  half  pounds,  and 
the  price  from  thirty-five  to  thirty-seven  and  a  half  cents  per  lb.     Sheep 
for  mutton  are  raised  to  some  extent,  and  as  their  value  shall  be  mofe  fully  . 
appreciated  they  will  be  fiar  more  extensively  reared. 

Wool  depots.-^A  dep^t  for  the  sale  of  wool  has  been  established  in  Kinder- 
hook  in  Columbia  county,  about  fourteen  mHes  from  Albany,  and  has  beSn 

«•  It  has  proved,  so  fer,  highly  successful,  giv- 
rtunity  of  having  his  wool  di^osed  of  at  fair 
J  cent  per  pound  besides  insurance.  It  is  be- 
:em  is  more  fiilly  known  it  will  be  generaHy 
jrowing  districts. 

Lttenti^n  is  given  to  the  preparation  of  manures 
various  crops  grown. 

ts  in  draining  are  being  carried  on  to  a  conside- 
ndation  of  all  good  hilwbandiy,  will  continually 
teceiye  more  and  more  attention. 
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I  anneik  <>xU»ctt  from  some  of  the  reports  of  tounfy  societies  showing 
Ak  interest  whieh  is  taken'  in  sgricultnre  and  its  advancement  in  our  state. 

Catvga  Co. — *•  Wheat  has  been  Ae  natural  product  and  staple  of  our 
eounbr.  Upon  the  establishment  of  our  society^  the  attention  of  farmers 
was  <urectea  to  seasons  bearing  on  particular  ^ps;  to  the  difference  in 
soib  and  the  natural  adaptation  of  each  for  the  erovrth  of  particul^  crops ; 
to  manure,  and  the  application  of  the  same,  in  Uieir  different  forms,  to  the 
•arlii,  from  which  a  given  crop  was  expected. ''  The  past  year  has  been 
one  of  general  prosperity  in  this  county.  The  average  crop  of  fiprain  has 
been  moderate,  although  the  potato  crop,  for  the  most  part,  has  been  lost 
by  disease.  Our  last  annual  fair  was  held  at  Auburn.  The  exhibitiofi  of 
horses  and  cattle  exceeded  our  most  sanguine  exp^tation:  about  three 
hundred  animals  were  entered  for  premiums!! 

Chatauquk. — ^'The  dairy  busmess  is  increasing  more  than  any  other 
i>ranch  of  agriculture :  the  product  of  the  dairy  now  mrms  a  vecy  heavy  item 
of  export  from  the  county." 

Clinton.; — ^^  The  cause  of  agriculture  is  steadily  increasing  in  this  county 
'  under  the  influence  of  the  society.     The  sixth  annual  sl^w  was  held  io 
October,  and  passed  off  widi  great  spirit,  and  was  a>n8idered  decidedly  the 
most  interesting  exhibition  ever  held  in  this  county.^ 

Columbia. — ^*'The  fair  surpassed  any  previous  one  ever  held  in  this 
county,  especially  in  horses  and  catde,  aod  every  thing  manifested,  that  the 
farmers  and  mechanics  instead  of  getting  wearied  with  these  annual  exhihi* 
tions,  are  becomingmore  and  more  pleased  with  them." 

Cortland. — ^'^  There  was  a  manifest  increase  of  interest  in  most  depart- 
ments of  the  fair,  particularly  in  regard  to  the  dairy,  (the  staple  of  this 
county.)  The  principal  agricultural  products  of  this  county,  are  butter, 
cheese,  wool,  beef,  pork,  oats  and  corn.  There  has  not  been  wheat  enough 
grown  for  several  years  past  for  home  consumption.  The  products  ar^ 
mosdy  marketed  in  this  county;  the  butter,  cheese,  wool  and  beef  is 
eventually  sent  to  the  eastern  markets ;  the  pork  to  the  coal  regions  of  Penn- 
sylvania ;  oats  and  corn  to  Syracuse  and  Ithica.  The  prices  obtainod  this 
year,  have  ranged,  for  butter,  16  to  16  cents  per  lb.;  cheese  6  to  7  cents; 
beef  $3  per  hundred ;  pork  $5 ;  oats  per  bushel  30  to  40  cents ;  com  (last 
year's  crop)  from  60  to  75  cents.  There  are  some  large  dairies  in  this  county 
which  yield  more  than  160  lbs.  of  butter  per  cow,  and  others  that  turn  out 
400  lbs.  of  cheese  per  cow.  Indian  com,  the  average  crop  with  good  far- 
tners,  is  believed  to  be  from  60  to  76  budiels  per  acre,  and  of  oats  from  4i 
to  60.  '  ^ 

Dairy  Cows: — 
One  cow  produced  in  4  weeks,    887  lbs.  of  milk,  and  68  lbs.  6  oz.  butter. 
Another,   '     «                   «        1242   «  "  46    "    3   ^      " 

Another,        "                   «        1041    "  «  46    «    2   "      « 

Another,        «  "        "  "  39    «    8    "      " 

Delaware. — Dc^iry, — Prom  one  eow,  there  was  made  from  26th 
March  tolst  of  October  229  lbs.  butter,  besides  furnisning  a  family  of  five 
persons  with  milk  for  daily  use. 

Dutchess. — *^Potatoes. — ^Robert  Van  Amburgh,  of  Pougbkeepsie,  has 
raised  two  successive  crops  of  mercer  potatoes,  viz.,  one  crop  in  1846,  and 
one  in  1847,  perfectlv  sound  and  without  any  rot.  The  notatoes  planted  in 
1845  were  the  small  potatoes  of  the  year  before,  and  about  the  size  of  a 
hickory  nuU  or  a  trifle  larger,  and  dug  when  green  and  before  the  usual 
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time  of  diggiDg,  and  preserved  through  the  winter.    Those  {danted  last  ipaiv 
were  of  the  same  kind,  and  were  pianted  without  regard  to  size." 

Erie. — Butter. — One  cow,  in  one  week,  in  June,  on^cownum  pasture, 
gave  310  lbs.  S  oz.  of  milk,  and  made  12  lbs.  10  o^  butter. 

Another         267    "  "  «     11     *'    2  " 

ONEfbA. — "  The  agricultural  interests  of  the  county  hfiore  been  constantly 
increasing  since  the  organization  of  our  society,  as  is  manifested  in  the  greaJt 
improvements  which  have  been  made  in  our  horses,  caUle,  sheep,  Sec  ;  ixx 
grain  and  root  crops;  in  the  products  of  the  dairies,  not  onlv  in  quantity  buit 
In  quality,  and  in  the  diminbhed  expense  of  production."  The  principal 
afi^ricultural  products  of  this  county  are,  butter,  cheese,  wool;  the  various 
kmds  of  grain,  viz.  Indian  com,  oats,  barley,  wheat,  rye,  together  with  root 
crops  and  hay ;  horses,  cattle  and  sheep.  The  prices  of  produce  the  pre- 
sent year  have  varied  very  much  and  have  been  constantly  changing,  yet  ou 
the  average  they  have  been  remunerating  to  the  farmer,  and  beUer  than  they 
usually  are.     Almost  all  kinds  of  produce  have  commanded  ready  caslL 

Butter. — One  cow  (ten  years  old)  thre^-quarter  native  and  one-quarter 
Durham,  on  grass  feed,  yielded  50  lbs.  of  milk  per  day,  an«!  made  17  lbs.  6 
oz.  butter  in  one  week.  A  heifer  two  years  old,  one  week  in  June,  from  her 
milk  was  made  8  lbs.  5  oz.  butter.  Eighty  mUch  cows  were  on  exhibition 
at  the  annual  fair  of  this  society. 

Oj^ONDAOA. — The  society's  exhibition  was  one  of  the  most  interesting  ever 
held.  In  this  county  farmers^  clubs  have  been  established  for  two  years ; 
hold  meetings  weekly  for  discussions,  which  have  proved  very  interesting, 
and  highly  useful. 

Rensselaer. — Butter  made  from  three  cows,  in  ihkty  successive'  days, 
commencing  12th  June,  feed,  pasture  only,  106  lbs.  4  oz* 

Rockland. — ^^  The  principal  agricultural  products  of  the  county,  are 
wheat,  rye,  com,  pats;  buckwheat,  potatoes,  &o.  Wheat,  is  gradually  taking 
the  place  of  rye,  and  is  considered  to  yield  as  much  per  acre. 

"  Com  is  raised  in  considerable  quantities,  and  averages  from  thirty  to 
forty  bushels  per  acre,  ^though  fifty  and  sixty  bushels  is  not  rare ;  oats  from 
thirty  to  sixty  bushels  per  acre,  and  sells  for  44  cents ;  potatoes  are  raised  in 
large  quantities  and  average  50  to  75  cents  per  bushels,  beinff  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  New  York  market  All  varieties  have  suffered  mu<£  from  the  rot. 
Very  early  plantinff^  in  light  soils  has  been  the  only  preventive. 

^^Dairies^ — In  this  county,farmers  on  and  near  the  line  of  rail  road,  send 
their  milk  to  New  Tork,  and  receive  from  If  to  3  cents  per  quart,  and  some 
dairies  average  $40  per  cow,  annually. 

Milk — One  cow  gave  last  week  in  December,  23  quarA  per  day ;  her  feed 
dry  hay  and  turnips , 161  qts.  per  week. 

One  gave  25f  qts.  per  day,  on  pasture,  in  July,. .     180    "  " 

"      «    56  lbs.  milk  per  day  m  July 164    "  « 

One  day's  milk  chumed,  gave  If  lbs.  of  butter. 

Seneca. — In  this  county,  town  associations  have  been  held  with  great 
interest  and  success,  where  subjects  for  discussion  have  been  brought  before 
the  farmer  and  elicited^ffreat  interest.  Thorough  draining  has  been  adopted 
by  many  farmers,  and  the  result-'proves  most  advantageous. 

Of  the  crops  in  this  county  it  is  said  wheat  is  30  per  cent,  less  than  1845| 
owing  to  severity  of  winter,  average  per  acre  14  buuiels.  Barley  10  per  ct 
more,  average  17  busheb  per  acre.  Oats  30  per  cent  less,  average  36 
bushels  per  acre.  Indian  com  30  per  cent,  more,  average  30  bushels  per  acre. 
Potatoes  60  per  ceilt  less^^  100  bushels  per  acre.    Hoy  15  per  cent,  more^ 
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1|  tons.    Most  approved  rotation,  wheat  and  clover,  with  an  intermediate 
summer  fallow. 

SurFOLK.-»-The  important  changes  which  the  appliances^  of  art  and  the 
tiieories  of  science  are  working  in  agriculture,  throughout  the  civilised  world, 
are  ^endf  and  unobtrusively,  but  surdy  effecting  a  vast  improvement  in 
the  s^gricttlture  of  this  county. 

"I  should  not^  periiaps,  omit  to  mention,  thai  in  the  midst  of  our  pros- 
perity, we  met  with  a  serious  loss  in  the  total  destruction  of  our  anpli  crop. 
Soon  after  the  leaves  appeared  in  the  spring,  they  were  attackea  by  a  mi- 
iiute  Insect,  of  a  bluish  color,  which  covered  eveiy  leaf,  anct  in  some  instances 
-whole  branches  of  the  tree,  in  a  few^  days  destroying  all  indications  of 
its  vitality,  and  giving  to  its  naked  branches  the  appearance  of  having  been 
seared  by  fire.  Their  ravages  were  confined  exclusively  to  apple  trbes ;  few, 
if  any  of  them  escaped  the  blight,  and  scarcely  a  bushel  of  apj^ks  were  * 
gprown  in*this  county  during  the  past  season."      .   *        *      - 

Wayne. — The  agricultural  products  of  ihe  county  are  -wheat,  tycf,  oats, 
fbarl^,,  buckwheat,  peas,  beans,  Indian  com,  pork,  beef,  wool  and  apples. 
But  few  roots  are  raised^  beyond  garden  culture,  save  the  potato,  which 
must  rapidly  decrease  if  the  present  disease  should  contmue  a  few  seasons 
more.  I  tlunk  I  can  safely  say,  that  more  than  thre^-quarters  of  die  present 
crop  i^  already  spoiled.  I  have  not  been  able  to  procure  any  statistical  table 
for  the  county,  and  cannot  specify  the  amount  raised,  nor  the  value, of  said 
products.  Wheat  was  not  more  than  two- thirds  of  an  average  crop,  the 
past  year.  The  following  will  not  vary  far  from  the  average: — Wheat  10 
Dushels,  rye  10,  oats  30,  Parley  20,  buckwheat  20,  peas  15,  beans  15,  corn 
35ir  But  little  pott  is  raise^f(V  market,  and  commands  $4  50  per  100  lbs. 
Beef  on  foot'|3  00  per  lOb.  '  Stalled  beef  $4  50.  WheM  is  v^forth  $1^  25. 
Com  50.  Oats.37i.  Barley  60.  Many  thousand  banels  of  apples  are'an- 
nually  sold,  comprising  the  finest  varieties  known  to  horticulturists,  and  the 
rquantky  is  increasing.  Tim  price  fiw^m  64^  to  75  e^s.  per  barp?l — ^barrel 
.£i>und  b|y  purchaser.  •  Xiarge  quantities  of  dried  apples  and  p^aebes  are^aliio 
«oid  to. the  merqhants  in  exchange  for  goods*  Apples  75  cts.  ^  peaches  b<ksxi 
!$^  to  $4  per  bu^el., 

.    Th^  annual  clip  of  wool  cannot  vary  far  from  300,000  lbs.,  of  which  Mi 
^more.than  one-hal^is  sold  for  export,  at  the  low  .price  of  88  iceats  per  lb.  ^ 
Vrhere  are  but  few  ^9od  floeb?  in  the  county.  t  .     1    ' 

.     But-little  cheese  ismade.     Of  rbutter,  the  average  per  cow  exceeds  100 
.fibi.r  usually  sokl  ibr  1^. cents  perH>.    This  year  worth  eighte^  pence.  , 
'  ■    YATisa-— ^The  crop  o£  wheat  will  not  varymnch  fi-om  the  [amount  as  given 
at  tiie  lja6t<5ensus^-r403,0(K)  bushelB---b^  uniformly  more  plump,  straw  fr^ 
from  rust,  but  little  injured  from  the  effect  of  the  imect. 

Cbni  and  Btftf^y.'— Perhaps  there  never  was  so  large  an  amount  raised  in 
the  county.     T  think  I  «m  safe  \h  sdtdng  this  down  at  J6  per  cAit.  mbre 
Qfcad'4hat^*lg«^.^*  •    .         ■  .*    ^        .      I, .J    .  .    , 

Of  Poiatoes.^-JVhkre  was  the  usual  quantity  planted,  and  che  ttitt^in  pit- 
C^idai^  1  have  m?ri*ed,  and  that  is  I  have  yet  to  learn  thejjEr^  instate  wirtre 
ear/j/  planting  kM  early  futrvesiing  h^s  be^  ^jttriwtd  this  sea^n*,  tha^^e 
^'rbt'mA  affected  ^he^«rop  tn  the  leasts    T  should' think  that  two-iUiek  .oY  ike 
^tatd'OTop  has  been  destroyed  by  (Rerot.  \       ' '^»-        ;'■'   ='    '  >   '^ 

— -Statement  of  crops  reported  by  the  different  county  socfeHes,  on^whi^h 
^]^lremmms  *rere  awarded: —     •  •  , 
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No.  bushels  per  aere. 

WuUei^dMNAt,.  '43    39    35    33    32    27    26    25    24 

Spring  wkeat,..  •  40    27 

Indian  corn,...  143  140  137  129  127  124  116  112  IW  107 
100    91     89    86     84    67    65    56    50 

Oto 100    90    80    84    83    76    63    61    66 

Rye, 46    37    23                    - 

Buckwheat,....  40'    30    21^ 

Bwl^, 63    49    47    39 

Peas,.... 43    41     34    25 

Beans,.**.  ...•  33 

Potato^, 410  405  360  334  324  294  268 

Raia  bagas,. . .  1317  682  628 

Carrots, 1079  900  894  760  680 

Sugar  betets,...  760  630  628 

I  regret  that  I  have  not  had  time  to  make  my  statement  more  ftJl,  and 
shall  be  ^tified  should  this  be  found  useful  to  the  Commissioner  of  Patents 
in  making  up  his  report. 

I  am,  very  respectfully^  yours, 

B.  P.  JOHNSON, 
/  Secretary  New  York  State  Agricultural  Society. 


Wheatland,  Nov.  20th,  1847. 
James  W.  Thomson,  M.  D.;"  - 

'      Cor.  Ac  •/the  Jig.  Soc.  ofj^.  C.Co. 

Dear  9tr:^-^Iti  compliance  with  the  appointment  of  myself,  as  nottfiM 
by  you,  at  the  August  meeting,  held  by  die  Farmers*  Chib,  at  Vniim  Fanny 
tc^  collect  and  report  on  the  agricultural  statistics  of  Ae  state  of  Detawarf^ 
and  reply  to  the  mquiries  of  the  Commissioner  of  Patents  enclosed  to  mi^ 
I  herewnh  tender  tO  the  Club,  throu^  you,  the  long  and  devoted  friend  and 
founder  of  both  the  Affricultural  Society  and  Farmers*  Club,  of  this  count]^^ 
the  following  facts,  collected  and  collated  wiA  much  trouble  and  care.  The 
plan  I  adopted  was  to  take,  asr  accurately  as  possible,  the  amount  of  the 
crops  gJown  in  School  District  No.  £8,  New  Castle  coanty,  which  is  ^ 
district  hi  which  I  reside.  The  district  contains  8173  acrfes,  ail  tdtd,  wliich ' 
is  divided  into  23  farms,  vaiying  from  95  to  750  acres  each,  6f  ti^h  in  ' 

Buibelt.         .   Valuer     *, 

ISAS,   972  acre*  were  sown  with  wheat— produce,  13,847 

1847,    921     «           ^<           "        «            «  12,73a    f  16,659  90 

1846,1224    "            «           "    oats            «  26,627 

1847,  1127    «            «           «      ^<              *<  9^841         3,936  00 

1846, 1273    "     w^re  planted  in  com,          ^    -  ^,614 

184f7,  1393    «                  «         «                 «     •  42,718       25,630  00 

Straw  of  wheat  and  oats,  'and  com  fodder,  7,259^  00 


Aggregate  of  the  crops,  $  53,366  90 

I  have  allowed  1 1  30  per  bushel  for  wheat^  40  centjg  for  oats,  55  cents 
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kff  com,  and  for  th^  vdue  of  &(ra^,  Ihaive  calculated  ^e  st£a\ir  of  thirty 
bashds  of  wheat  arid  oats  t6  make  one  ton,  and  allow  fbur  dollars  per  ton; 
and  for  tSe  price  of  com  fodder,  one  dollar  for  the  fodder  of  eacli  ten  ^usheb 
rf  com.         -       •     • 

The  abore  statement  shows  a.  falling  off  of  wheat  of  1,114  bushels,  and 
of  oats  of  15,787  bushels;  but  an  increase  of  14.204  bushels  of  porn  in  this 
district  These  three  are  the  staple  crops,  an^  the  only  ones  that  I  could, 
obtain  accurately,  without  giving  more  time  thian  1  could  devote  to  the  sub- 
ject. I  have  omitted  taldne  ul  others,  ^cept  by  conjectural  estimates 
obtained  from  persons  from  mfferent  parts  of  the  state.  The  three  next 
coDsideraUe  crops  are  bay,  potatoes  and  peaches.  The  potatoes  hade  fair  to 
be  abundant  till  October,  when  they  began  to  rot,  and  from  all  that  I  can 
team  of  this  yaluable  crop,  fuUy  halif  are  lost  by  the  rot,  both  in  Delaware 
and  elsewhere;  and  so  dso  the  hay  and  peaches  were  equally  deficieni: 
^  the  faigr,  from  the  drought  of  the  spring,  and  tiie  peacfaesiFbm  afher  causes — 
perhaps  &e  unfiavorabTeness  of  the  spring.  There  being  no  data  laid  down 
in  the  hooks,  by  wbidi  I  could  compare  Sie  peach  crop  of  1847  with  that  of 
1845, 1  have  set  down,  from  the  best  information  I  could  get,  300,000 
basket?  to  the  state.  Mi^jor  Reybold  &  Sons  sent  away  ovtr  100,000  bas- 
kets^ other  orchaids  in  the  county  of  New  Castle,  say  100,000  baedcets 
more,  and  100,000  baskets  as  the  growth  of  Kent  and  Sussex. 

If  crops  throughout  the  state  should  average  wHh  the  Crops  of  1845,  as 
weH  fe  in  School  District  58,  then  the  crops  of  Delaware  win  stand  about' 
thus: — 

J\Me  showing  the  quantities  (^  gram  produced^  witk  the  prices  annexed, 
and  winch  is  extended,  by  the  same  comparative  estimate,  to  all  field 
enps  or  breadstnffs  th'oughout  the  Union. 


a  r 

>in  School 
Dbt.No. 
IW,W.C.co. 

No.  of 
butUkln 
thesUteof 
Delaware. 

Priee 

b2h. 

el. 

Value  «f 
tiie  crop.  In 
the  state  of 
Delaware. 

No.  of 

Wibehin 

the  United 
States. 

Priee 
per 

bush- 

Value  of 

crop  in  the 

United 

States. 

Wbeat  .<•..«. 
OaU.. 

ia,733 
^,841 

48,718 
7,S70 

406,000 

331,000 

3,619,000 

51,000 
4,500 

13,060^ 
^,500 

il  30 
40 
60 

<  .<■  • 
50 
50 
60 
80 
60 

15  00 

(^527,800 

132,400 

«il71,000 

8ll,75^ 

38,500 

35,500 

»,T00 

4^400 

7,800 

m,5oo 

07,000.000 

65,000^000 

636,638,000 

44,'l»3,000 
38.000,000 

&,160,600 
37,175i000 
10,268,000 

7,065,t)00 

*'•    '■ 

11  30 

[      ^ 
55 

"so 

50 

"bo 

60 

1126,100,000 

26,000,000 

344,659,000 

185^)53,000 

"1»,049,000 

14,000,000 

3,096,360 

dl,740«600 

6,160,800 

10^97^*0 

Cirn... 

StfatrafaMw 

Sweet  ttbtatoes 
Buriej... 

Boeki^eet... 
Hay,(ton^)... 

.w 

f«50,8»l,96O 

Sy  coraparin^lhe  statonent  above,  with  Aeerop  of  1846,  adoptmg  t&e 
crop  of  School  District  68  as  the  basis,  it  will  appear  4liiit  the  crop  of  oofn 
IB  about  oae-half  gi^aterifof  the  yehr  IM?  tban  that  of  1845^  showiag  «n 
inonase  of  aboiit  208,000,000  busbds,  at  66  cents.  'According  to  the  same 
coiaMpanoB,^eier6piif  whaat  is^  about  oae«tWUAh  riwrt  ^  the  crop  •f 
1646,  and  thai  of  oats  onc^half  ahort  of  the  crop  oj  tbe  same  year,  aswQ) 
i9q>mr  from  th^^Uloimff  taUe^ 
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Loss  in  oata, .f26,0Q0,O0Q 

Lobs  in  wheat, 106,333;333 

Loss  in  potatoes, > 22,049,000 

Loss  in  hay, - 103,975,000 

Loss  in  straw,  &c.  about, 21,000,000 

$185,657,333 
.127,000,000 


$58,667,333 
Crops  of  Delaware  and  UnUed  States  for  1839,  1845  and  1847 


Cropaof 

Wheat 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Rye. 

Buck- 
wh«ai. 

Corn. 

Potatoes. 

Tons  Bay 

1835.... 

315,166 

6,360 

927,405 

33,540 

11,299 

2,099,35§ 

200,712 

22,483 

1845.... 

440,000 

4,600 

828,000 

68,000 

18,000 

3,822,000 

i«6;oefl 

19/166 

1847.... 

.     496fi06 

4,600 

331,000 

63,p00 

18,000 

3,619,000 

77,600 

9t600 

Crops  of 

V.  dtatos. 

4 

1S39.... 

ass 

&;i60|600 

123,071,341 

18,146^ 

7^91,743  871,631 ,87&:  10S,29B/)6a|  10,248,108 

1845.... 

163,208,000 

27,n6,000 

10^68.000  417,899,000  88,392,00q 

14.065.000 

1847.... 

6,160,600l 

66,000,000 

27,176,000 

16,208,000' 646,6S8,O0Oi  44,196,000^  7,0S2|500 

Many  other  items  of  field  produce  ought  to  have  been  enumerated,,  con- 
sisting of  the  produce  of  orchards,  nursqrieSy  fruits  of  various  kinds,  culi- 
nary vegetables,  &c.,  one  item  of  which,  peaches,  as  previously  stated, 

,  amounted,  in  Delaware  alone,  to  300,000  baskets,  which,  at  49  cents  per 
baskets,' would  amount  to  $120,000.  The  amount  and  value  of  which  I 
have  no  means  to  approximate  with  as  great  a  degree  of  accuracy  as  is  al- 
ready within  (he  reach  of  the  assistants  of  the  Commissioner  of  Patents,  and 
I  will  leave  them  to  do  it  I  will  here  Remark,  that  these  few  memorandums 
satisfy  me  of  the  great  difficulty  the  commissioner  and  his  as^tants  have  in 
making  up  their  reports,  even  to  their  own  satisfaction.  I  -sent  out  the 
olanks  that  were  furnished  from  tie  office  at  Washington — -Ihey  have  never 

.oeen  returned  by  those  I  sent  them  to  in  distant  parts  of  the  state.  I  have 
been^compelled  to  gather  from  conversation,  and  note  any  thing  ^f  value  as 
I  could  get' it.  Here  I  must  say  one  word  for  the  benefit  of  editors  who  pro- 
fess to  publish  prices  current,  that  I  w^as  astonished  at  the  lameness  of  their 
reports.  Out  of  fourteen  different  papers  which  I  subscribe  to  and  pay  for, 
among  which  are  four  professing  agriculture,  the  rest  made  up  witli  political 
items  of  both  parties,  only  one  of  them  had  the  prjoe  of  potatoes,*  Tthe  St. 
Louis  New  Era,)  hone  hafl  .the  price  of  buckwheat,  nor  had  any  di  thein, 

.  the  Patent  Office  reports  included,  the  price  of  straw  and  com  fodder  j  an 
item  second  in  tahie«of  the  products  of  the  farm  field,  and  made  more  valu- 
able since  the  invention  of  Urmy's  Mammoth  Straw  Cutter,  and  others  near- 

'  ly  equally  valuable^  lihowenrer  found ^data,  ^R^neby  ifo  fohBi.,an.^stitiate, 
.from  the  r^>ort  of  JonaH^n  Jiejikin^^'  farm,  (of  Kent,.  Oow  DBL).ad'.ptih^bBfaed 
in  Huffington's  Delaware  Hi^ister.'  £very  one  of-.dtose.  papers  ;h^d  the 
fme  of  whiskey !     Is  it  not  astonish^gv  tftiat  an  item,  of  'Btfieh  inputance 

.as  atraw.an4  cjom'  foddef,  shouldrhave  been  oiferlaoL^.in  tfae,0tirtist^sal'ffe- 

7>orta  of  the  fifild  pifodjctce  when  taking  the'ceasusfi.And.iiemil  ^vnU  call 
the  attention  of  all  editors^  of  papers,  n'om  the  liUto  o6iuftty^'up:i^  tfa#  great 
Union,  at  AVashington,  to  a  matter  of  great  importance  to  farmers:  let  jliera 
once  every  year  give  us  the  accounts  of  our  exports  of  breadstuflij,  designa 
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ting  to  whU  cotmtry  each  article  is  seat — give  us  the  treasury  report  of  do- 
mestic exports-^it  is  not  enough  to  tetl  us  that  we  con  /urrUsh  the  world 
with  breadstufifs — ^we  want  to  know  who  is  wiUmg  and  dbU  to  pay  for  th^m. 

The  wages  paid  lo  good  field  hands  in  New  Caslle  county  is  $10  per 
month ;  in  Kent  and  Sussex  $6  to  $7  per  noonlh,  and  for  females  to  do 
housework  in  Sud^ex  and  Kent,  where  tlie  county  is  purely  agrtcuUurtd^ 
waffes  are  $1  50  to  $2  per  month ;  in*New  Casde  county  they  are  much 
hi^er,  $1  per'woek,-  is  below  an  average  to  do  housework ;  and  in  the  fac- 
tory of  C.  i.  Dupont,  it  is  stated  in  the  Delaware  Gazette,  which  is  now  be- 
ilbre  me,  that  girls  get  $18  per  month,  and  some  as  high  as  $80  per  quarter. 
Mechanics'  wages  rule  high  here — they  being  regulated  by  the  Philadelphia 
prices.  Our  population,  which  had  for  almost  half  a  century  ctiine  to  a 
stand  still,  has  greatly  increased  within  the  last  few  years.  Instead  of  popti- 
lation  leaving  us  as  formerly,  for  tlie  far  west,  we  are  receiving  a  great  in- 
crease. Near  three  hundred  houses  are  annually  built  in  Wilmington, 
and  have  been,  for  several  years  back,  say  1S42;  h^r  population,  in  1839, 
was  but  8,367 — now  ajqproaches  14,000 1 

We  are  also  doing  much  to  improve  our  lands :  lime,  ashes,  poudrette, 
bone  dust,  guano,  plaster  and  NohU*»  compo9t9y  are  extensively  imported 
and  apiJied,  besides  much  marl,  which  is  found  on  many  of  our  farms,  and 
well  the  outlay  is  renaid,  as  may  be  judged  by  the  fact  that,  within  a  few 
weeks  a  large  fturm  has  been  sold  in  district  58  for  thirty  dollars  per  acre, 
thai  was  purchased  a  few  years  back  for  less  than  five  dollars  per  acre.  But 
little  iroprovement  has  been  made  on  this  farm ;  it  took  its  value  from  tlie 
improvements  goifig  on  in  the  vicinity  oi  it  The  increase  of  population  in 
the  whole  state  may  be  set  down  fully  equal  to  the  increase  of  the  wheat 
crop  since  1839,  and  may  be  safely  placed  at  one  hundred  thousand. 

I  will  here  remark,  the  reason  I  have  put  down  the  bculey,  rye,  and 
buckwheat  at  the  same  price  they  were  at  in  1845,  was  because  1  thought 
that  the  buckwheat,  which  is  very  abundant,  might  bal»^ce  the  amount  and 
yal«e  of  the  crop  of  barley  and  rye. 

Your  friend  and  co-laborer  in  the  good  cause. 

5.  JONES. 
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tSl  Bwb^s  inipartmU  improvemeM  in  preparing  wheat  and  other  grains  for 

flouring, 

,  This  system  overcomes  what  has  hitherto  been  deemed  an  impossibility y 
and  laoli  not  fail  i<i.revoluiiqnigce  the  system  of  milling  a^  now  practkedf 
The  sinjipje  expedient  of  taking  the  outer  coating  6r  bran  &om  the  wheat 
beriy  premous  to  grinding,  .produces  the  foUowing  important  results,  viz : 

Ist.  All  varieties  of  wheat,  white  yellow  and  red,  &c.,  are  at  once  imr 
proved  from  5  to  15  cents  per  bushel,  and  the  good  varieties  of  red  and 
yellow  wheats  will  make  as  good  and  j^tr  meal  as  the  white  varieties  now  do, 
which  ordinarily  sdl  at  10  to  15  cents  higher  per  bushel  than  the  red. 

^d.  The  outer  coating  being  taken  off  before  grinding,  all  impurities 
at  once  are  necessarily  removed,  and  the  )H^wn  specula  which  detnK^t 
from  the  quaUty  of  the  flour  will  not  be  found. 

3rd.  As  a  general  matter  it  takes  four  and  a  half  bushels  of  average 
wheat,  or  270  pounds  to  make  a  barrel  of  flour  weighing  196  pounos. 
Upon  this  system  nearly  all  the  meal  that  ordinarily  becomes  incorporated 
with  the  several  varieties  "of  offal  is  saved  and  put  into  thd  ban?el,  and.  is 
added  to  the  yi61d  which  is  a  saving  of  from  40  to  52  pounds  of  wheat  ovei 
and  above  the  average  amoimt  used  in  every  barrel  of  flour,  as  now  manu- 
factured. \ 
*  4th.  From  25  to  50  per  cent,  of  time  is  saved  in  grinding  upon  this  sys-* 
tern  over  the  ordinary  m^fde,  and  the  work  done  much  more  evenly  and 
regularly,  as  the  usual  difficulty  of  specking  the  flour  with  the  bran  is 
entirely  obviated  and  the  contingency  of  having  super  flour  cut  down  to 
fine,  with  c(^mmon  skill  in  grinding  cannot  take  place. 

5lh.  This  systeii^  will  produce  the  best  hot  climate  flour  known  in 
the  world.  It  is  an  admitted  fact  that  the  bran,  which  upon  the  common 
mode  of  grinding  necessarily  incorporates  itself  to  some  extent  with  the 
meal  is  the  chief  caxtse  of  the  flour  ^owring  in  hot  climates. 

6th.  *  In  addition  to  the  unbraning  of  the  berry,  the  whe^t  undergoes 
au  operation  which  superadds  to  the  hot  climate  principle,  and  'which  must 
supersede  every  other  plan  to  preserve  sweetness  in  the  flour.  This  will 
be  found  tp'  lie  of  great  importance  to  the  shipping  interest  and  to  the 
dealer?  in  hot  climates  especially 

SAMUPL  BENTZ. 

BooNSBOjEio^  Md.,  September  10,  1847.  .    , 


BooNSBORO^  November  21,  1847. 

Dectr  Sir: — As  you  ^are  about  to  bring  out  your  report  I  would  take  the 
Kbecty  to  iDention  alew.fects  in  addition  to  those  mentioned  in  my  circular. 
By  experiment  I  have  discovered  that  the  bran  which  I  take  off  by  my  pro- 
cess possesses  the  prepay  necessary  to  midce  the  rising  or  sorts  for  the 
purpose  of  baking  i»read.  The  bitter  principle  is  developed  in  the  outer 
coating  which  I  divest  from  the  wheat,  in  the  exact  proportion  necessary 
to  produce  good  breads  Oftentimes  in 'he^employment  of  hops  for  this 
purpose,  too  much  pungency  is  eommur  cated  to  the  bread,  and  that  pecu- 
liar sweetness  whicn  indicates  good  b  ead,  is  ofiten  destrpyed.  •  The  God 
of  nature  has  6eautifuUy  and  wisely  provided  the  wheat  berry,  with  the 
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.demits  of  its  own  f«rmeiitationy  and  in  so  mild  a  form,  and  -yet  so  effir 
ciently,  that  the  sweetest  bread  is  thereby  produced. 

Another  feet  which  may  be  of  importance  to  the  government:  ■  The 
"  navy  bread*'  is  usually  made  out  of -the  coarser  particles  of  the  meal,  and 
must  therefore  be  largely  incorporated  with  the. material  possessing  this 
bitter  principle,  as  devek)ped  in  the  outer  coating  or  bran.  Navy  bread 
prepared  out  of  wheat  submitted  to  my  process,  is  effectually  freed  from 
this  and  a  much  more  healthy  and  a  perfectly  sweet  food  may  be  obtained^ 
and  I  doubt  not  much  less  liable  to  the  contingency  of  souring  as  in  the 
case  of  flour,  because  of  the  absence  of  the  fermentating  principle  mainly 
found  in  the  outer  coating.  You  can  readily  ascertain  the  truth  of  my 
observation  by  taking  a  dozen  pr  more  grains  of  the  wheat  with  the  coat  on 
and  chew  them  thoroughly,  and  after  taking  the  wheat  put  of  the  moutfi, 
the  peculiar  pungency  will  indicate  itself  to  the  taste,  whilst  the  wheat  di- 
vested of  its  outer  coating,  gives  no  evidence  whatever  of  the  principle 
referred  to.  These  simnle  facts  may  become  impcirtant  upon  a  farther 
development. 

Since  I  transmitted  to  you  the  specimens  of  wheat,  with  my  circular,  I 
have  taken  the  same  kind  of  prepared  wheat  and  reduced  it  into  flour  to 
ascertain  the  complexion  of  the  particles  which  upon  the  first  grinding, 
would  not  be  thoroughly  pulverized,  and  to  my  great  'gratification  I  find 
that  every  particle  of  sucn  wheat,  embraced  in  the  yellow  and  white  varie- 
ties, will  go  into  flour,  after  the  outer  coating  is  taken  off,  and  produce 
standard  superfine  flour.  Upon  exhibiting  this  experiment  to  our  most 
experienced  millers,  I  received  their  entire  concurrence  in  the  fact  just 
named,  and  this  demonstrates  the  vast  gain  this  system  gives  over  the  one 
now  practised  upon  in  this  and  other  countries.  The  weight  of  the  bran 
or  outer  coatine  would  therefore  in  the  common  superfine  flour,  constitute 
the  offalj  weighing  only  6f  lbs.  to  the  barrel  of  flour,  whilst  the  ordinary 
weight  of  offal  is  from  65  to  70  lbs.  to  each  barrel  of  flour,  showing  a  gain 
of  from  59f  to  65  lbs.  of  wheat  in  every  barrel  of  flour  ofvariety  of  wheat. 
This  will  fully  enhance  the  value  of  the  grain  crop  of  the  United  States 
from  10  to  15  per  cent. 

I  am,  very  respectiUUy,  your  obedient  servant, 

S.  BENTZ. 
Hon.  Edmund  Burke, 

Com.  of  PatentSy  Washington^  D.  C. 


BucKiNonAM  County,  Va.^,  Nov.,  1847. 

Dear  Sir : — Your  esteemed  fa^or  requesting  my  aid,  to  emblt  you  to 
carry  out  the  design  of  Congress,  in  ascertaining  (he'  increase  or  decrease  per 
centage  of  crops,  as  compared  with  those  of  1&^,  is  now  before  me.    *    ^ 

Residing  in  the  tobacco  region  of  Viiginia  on  James  Biveij,  one  hundred 
miles  above  tide  water,  and  tobacco  being  our  great  stajde,  I  will  commence 
with  that  crop.  The  crop  of  1845  was  a  very  good  one  in  quantity.  The 
crop  of  1846  was  of  inferior  quality,  and  I  leam  66,000  hhds,.  at  the  ave- 
rage weight  of  1,450  per  hhd.  and  he  average  isnles  ^4  per  bundsed  pounds. 
The  crop  of  the  currait  year  (1841 J  whidi  will  be  in  the  market  In  1848, 
will  be  far  jEbort  q(  the  two  pfec^mn^  yeais)  the  western  states  hare  for 
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Sftveral  yeaiy  g«Mm:  Isi^r  ci)^  <^  lobaccd,  wbidi  together  with  tlie^orc^  in 
;  the  Atlantic  states  haa  giyea  a  supply  o^  ihA  artiele  grently  above  ^  de- 
mand in  fore^  markets^  that  with  the  reduced  pme,  the  eabanoed  prioe 
of  corn  (inaiza,)  h^  det^miaei}  our  plantera  to  e9bridge  their  lobaceo  amp 
from  one*fourtb  to  a  thkd  less,  and  enwge  their  com  crop,  so  that  I  estinale 
(he  tobacco  crop  as  low  as  40,000  bhds.  We  set  out  3,^W  plants  to  the 
4ftcrtf  and  expect  a  yield  of  800  pounds;  our  rich  lands  will  yield  IfiOO 
.  pou^pds.  Our  people  are  disposed  to  curtail  the  tobacco  crop  aod  increase 
the  wheat  crc^,  altbo^h  ^  delicate  and  uncertain  one^  but  are  deicient  tn 
Jand,  owoirig  many  slaves  tb^Lt  havp  multiplied  and  increased,  wh^  the 
^kcres  have  remained  stationary  ^  except  in  lorn  of  fertility* 

The  wheat  crop  of  1845  was  very  short,  having  sustained  great  irijury  by 
frost  as  late  as  the  7th  of  May,  the  crop,  of  1^46  in  my  estimation  waa  twenty 
,pec  ceaAU  heiX/^j  and  the  crop  of  the  present  year  better  in  quality  and  about 
twenty  per  cent  in  quantity  than  the  crop  of  1846 ;  upoo  our  cpm  lands  we 
aeed  about  four  pe(^  to^  the-acre,  upon  fallows  about  five  p^ks,  add  upon 
tobacco  grouiHi  and  alluvial  bottom  lands,  six  U>  seven  pedes.  For  the 
iransportatioQ>  of  wheat  to  Richmond,  by  the  James  River  and  Kanawha 
Caoal^  the  toll  per  toq  is  three'  and  a  hedf  cents  per  miile,  and  freight  four 
cents  per  bushel  for  the  entire  disdmce,  .say  ope  hundred  miles. 
-  As  to  ryCj  barley,  onts  and  buckwheat,  tiiey  are  not  iiuu^etcr<^,  and 
flales  are  made  only  to  the  towns  and  villages  in  the  vicinity^  Corn  (matze) 
is  largely  cultivated — we  consider  it  tl^  stajf  of  life,  and  in- average  a^asbns 
we  calculate  upon  from  fifteen  to  twenty  bushels  to  the  acre  a  gooa  average 
crop,  and  generally  \Tortb .  from  sixty:  to  seventy  cents  a  bushel.  As  to 
edible  root  crops  which  your  q\ieries  e\nbrace,  such  as  potatoes,  i:ound  and 
lof^  beets,  carrots,  turnips  of  various  kinds,  including  the.  ruta  baga,  they 
,are  cultivated  for  family  use  and  to  some  extent  for  stock.  As  to  your  en- 
xjuiry  respecting  the  probable  proportion  of  arable  aud  forest  lands,  l  conjee 
twe  that  in  east  Viiginia,  in  our  maritime  counties,  from  the  bead  of 
tide  water  to  the  Chesapeake  bay,  three-fwuths  has  been  cut  over  and  culti- 
valed^li  large  propoiUon  of  which  from  bad  cultivation  has  been  exhausted 
and  turned  out  into  what  is  called  old  fields,  and  the  bountiful  God  of  nature 
has  stocked  these  old  fields  with  a  plenti(^  supj^y  of  young  pines,  which 
when  season^  are  very  fine  fuel,  but  too  destructible  to  be  of  use  in  fencing. 

The  proportion  of  arable  to  forest  land^  from  the  head  of  the  tide  water  to 
the  Blue  Ridge,  I  estimate  to  be  about  equal,  and  fmm  the  Blue-  flidge, 
throughout  western  Yii^ia,  I  estimate  three-ipurths  of,  their  laods.^sttutKi- 
.ing  in  their  Kiative  forests.  ^         ;    i   '      .     . 

.  As  to  the  price  of  labor,  our  mechanics  cha^e  from  one  to  two  doUcgtn 
per  diem ;  as  to  agric^tural  labor  we  haye^none;  our  pot^r  are  poor  because 
ihey  will  not  wprk^  therj^ore?  are  seldom  employed.  As  to  the  best  rotation 
of  ^raps,  our  best  managers  have  resorted  to  the  four  and  five  shift  sys- 
tems, the  latter  is  decidedly  the  best  to  give  to  the-fgreat)  a^xiliajg^T  tOi.iiH* 
provement,  clover 'and  plaster,,  wi^ch  with  de|^  .pjbughipg^  qre  greatly 
improving  our  lands ;  unfortunately  the  three  sliift  system  introduced  in  tha 
early  settlement  of  Virginia  from  necessity,  has  been  too  long  continued,  as 
it  is  a  land-killing  system.  I  madQ  this  year,  about  650  bushels  of  round 
potatoes,  some  few,  whfen  digging  ih  October,  were  rotten,  those  that  ap- 
•pei^red  sound  l^eift  venr  hard  a^d  would  s^aixely  yiet^M)  any  pres^urei  jand 
exhibited  m^ny .little  black  ^p^ks,  all  s^c^  eice  nfi^w  rot^i^  aiud'rot^a-daily 
m  a.good  dry  cellar,  and  I  expect  tp  lose.^ee^fo^rtbs  of  them.  I  ciiuivate^ 
.several  kih^,  aippng  them.tUe  m^cer  is./»ost,  esleejo^ej^^  for  t54>}e  ^v^s^j.an^l 
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.Amy  are  eiuitiety  exempt  from  die  .die^aee,  gndwittg  c0iii%ttmi8  ta  the  in. 
l(M)ted  kind)  upon  tbe  same  sort  ef  soil  and  wkh  like  onltiyation.  Alinoel 
ev«ry  family  cuUvafits  the  found  and  ton^  potato,  the  iormtt  Ibc  most 
TahjoUe  root  in  the  world,  sncceedd  in  all  dinaated,  the  lattor  whb  ns  suc- 
ceeds well  in  Boik  three  parts  sand  and  one  of  clay,  and  is  quite  produc- 
tire  wiih  a  moist  Au^st  and  September.   .  ^ 

Flaji  is  generally  ^raised  cuid  of  fine  quaKty/  sskl  ext^nidirdy  used  as  woof 
npon  cotton  Wiarp  for  summer  clothing  for  our  negro^^  the  ctdti!kre  of  hein|> 
is  much  neglected,  I  have  rais^  it  for  thirty  years  upon  the  same  IftYid  coiv 
stcuti?ely,  withoal  any  manure,  and  I  believe  the  soil  is  as  good  ns  when  I 
commenced.  Hemp  and  the  long  or  sweet  poibto  are  the  moetamt^Uorttting 
crops  within  my  knowledge. 

in  reqp«ct  to  stock  generally,  I  rq)ly,  that  this  stcUe  dm  boast  of  her  hearses, 
beings  extensirely  mixed  with  the  t>^t  crosses  of  the-  Arabian  arvd  Barb 
blood,  and  ^reat  attention  has  heretofore  b^n  paid  io  the  raising  of  them  Ibr 
ihe  tuif,  which  is  now  a  bv-g^neday^  but  fte  blood  horse  is  appreciated  mk 
gready  preferable  to  the  old  scrub  breed  for  all  purposes,  wh^er  as  road- 
stem  or  for  ^e  draught;  their  bone,  muscle  and  wind  being  superior,  give^ 
d^em  more  strength  and  a  better  action;  they  excel  in  longevity  by  mimjr 
years,  stand  heat  better,  and  are  less  subject  to  disease.  Our  horned  cattte 
Are  generally  pretty  g6od,  being  much  improved  by  crosses  of  the  Durham, 
.  Devonshire,  Hereford  and  Al(temey ;  our  dairies  are- not  very  extensive,  y^ 
a  iaige  quaiHity^of  butter  goes  to  market  and  is  sold  at  from  twelve  and  a 
hatf  to  seventeen  cents  per  pound;  the  quantity  of  cheese  made  is  incon- 
siderable. Our  ftoners  generally  have  gCNod  flocks  of  sheep,  of  the  most  ap- 
proved bbods,  but  not  so  extensive  as'^to  raise  much  wool  for  market;  the 
main  object  is  to  clothe  the  family,  and  supply  a  poor  neighbor.  Out 
muttons  which  are  very  fine,  command  from  $3  to  4.  Our  stock  of  hogs  is 
nearly  run  out  by  the  introduction  of  a  cross,  called  Berkshire  and  at  a  high 
figure,  about  as  great  a  humbug  as  the  morus  multicaulis  that  sold  front 
tturee  to  five  cents  a  bud,  which  ^nk  hundreds  of  thousands  of  doUys. 

Virginia  will  have  to  purchase  a  part  of  her  family  Supply  of  pork  from 
the  wesrem  drovers,  which  is  bad  economy ;  but  it  is  known  that  the  Vir- 
ginians consume  more  bacon  than  any  other  people. 

Many  of  our  farmers  raise  hay  for  their  owri  use,  and  in  western  Tiiginia 
there  is  scarcely  a  farmer  but  who  has  extensive  meadows,  and  near  to  our 
cities,  towns  and  village,  large  crops  of  hay  are  made  and  found  jn^ofitaUe, 
selling  at  from  7$  to  $1  per  cwt.  Our  f^rrhers  who  hafe  not  meadows, 
secure  lar|;e  crops  of  clover  hay,  which  together  with  our  CDm  btedes  taa 
tope,  shucks  ilnd  ^heat  straw,  make  ample  supply  of  prov^uler  for  otfr  stbck. 
With  high  consideration  of  n^gani-and  reqpe^, 

Your  most  obedient  servant,      •   '' 
-  OHAS.  YANCEY.  ; 

Hon.  BiMMin^n  B^ss, 

Patfent  Offiete,  Washington,  D.  O.  -     -     ■  < 


HosEuii^,  Va.,  November,  1847. 

This  6oiitity,  (Raijppahannock,)  ten  years  ago^  produced  ftae  cropt  al 
wheat,  wearly  douwe  Wh6tt  it  noW  does,  and  whilst  lands  have  been  improv- 
ing Mkd  will  produce  as  much  or  ')liore  Indian  cork  than  IKnnerly,  the  wtieutt 
^op  hMB  b^en  giradoafly  growing  worse,  amounting,  some  years,  almost  to 
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^  total  fyhlrd,  as  mm  ^.  casc[  last  yii&r.  Tke  Allures  ure  ca«sed)  mflmlH^ 
IH'  msI.  la  consequence  of  the  ru$t,  the  quantiit]r  of  wheat  sown  is  nracn 
wmkiifiAied  «aid  we  are  suffering  our  lands  to  Ue  in  grass,  purdiase  cattle 
from  the  western  counlies  of  Virginta,  keep  them  one  year  and  sell  Diem 
m  Wairiungton  and  BaUid&#re,  as  beeves,  at  an  nverage  of  75  to  100  per  ct. 

The  oat  crop  was  a  short  one  with  us  in  1846,  in  consequeiice  of  drought, 
irtid  from  the  same  cause,  our  crop  was  e^ju^dly  shortened  this,  tiie  rain  h^v- 
itig  set  in  too  late.  Tbe^ame  may  be  said  of  rye  as  of  wheat,  it  is  perhaps 
•ven  more  liable  to  rust. 

This,  WI&  us',  has  been  a  most  remarkable  season  for  corn,  (maize;) 
^wing  W  the  very  cold  and  dry  spring,  there  was  great  difficulty  in  getting 
tile  ci^p  to  stand:  the  drought  continued  Up  to  the  twentieth  of  June,  when 
we  sdl  had  despaired'  of  making  one-third  of  a  crop;  the  rains  then  com- 
meaced  and  continued  very  seasonable, /and  that  together  with  the  late 
tfMiSy  have  made  our  crop  full^  an  average  one.  There  was  not  a  hatf  crop 
aaade  m  1845,  in  eonsequen)^  of  the  drou^t.  • 

-  Ma  potaU^es  are  raised  here  to  be  sold  beyond  the  limits  of  ^e  county, 
moA^h^  or  none  rained  for  stock.  This  is  the  -  first  year  we  had  the  rot  to 
ai^  Mdenft;  th^Iosslhis  year  is  more  than  hdf,  from  rot.  I  had  them  in 
Md,  sandy  land,  and  in  a  hog  pen,  and  all  fer^d  alike;  the  ko^  pen  rather 
^Ksntif  aiKi  were  planted  Ikst.-  One  of  my  neighbors  planted  m  new  land 
Hod  fared. equally  ^dly. 

"Kt  EAost  s^proT«d  rotation  with  ^is,i.upon  good  land,  is  the  fire  field" 
i^itett^  as  staled:  aU  the  manure  is  put  ^pon  the  follow,  by  which  the  three 
empa  gettbe  bemefit  of  it.  Plaster  is  sown  upon  the  com  land,  wkeat  and= 
tke  eloy«r<-seed  mixed  witli  it,  (one  bushel  ctf  plaster  and  one  gallon  of  cloTer^ 
aeedlto  an  acre.)  The  two  years  that  the  land  is  in  clorer,  faster  is  S0wn 
^eacb  year;  by  this  plan^  three  crops  are  gotten  in  fire  year^ — two  of  wheat 
ftftd  one  of  coOTiy  the  last  crop  wiU  not  be  a  good  one^lbut  is  easily  put  in, 
and  the  land  is  dean  and  in  good  order  to  receive  clover  3«d  other  grass' 
aeed. '  Ziantfai  diat  are  not  too  t;losdy  gprazed  improve  under  this  system* 

Tlioae  who  have  many  negroes  make  their  nogs  weigh  two  hundved 
and  fifty  eadi;  thajr  axe  allowed  to  run  in  the  fidds  until  two  or  three* 
nontiis  before  dwy  are  killed,  wktsi  they  are  put  in  pens  and  f^A  on  com 
tiflkflied. 

He  who  hires  a  slave  furnishes  him  with  his  clothing.  There  is  scarcely 
another  place  in  the  United  States  as  far  ^om  market  as  we  are,  but  we 
aae  improying  the  Rifpahannock  river,  and  hope  to  be  much  IrMiefitted 
tbneby. 

Tbe  charaeHerof  our  soil  is  gray,  wdl  adapted  to  clover  and  plaitef ;  ii» 
lands  befter  watered^  and  no  country  more  healthy. 

Raspostfully  youra,  ^  J.  Q.  LANE 

Hon.  £•  BtrrnKs:,  Oommiasioner  of  Patmts. 


V  .  LouoouN  Bridge,  Princess  Anne  Co., 

Va.,  Sept.  10,  1847. 
Sk:  In  aocordaaoe  with  your  request,  I  have  the  honcnr  herewith  tQ 
tnnflimit  i|  partial  answer  to  the  ques^ons  forwarded  me  some  time  since* 
%4riU  be  pereeivedi  that  my  reply  is  indeed  but  ^^  partial,"  but  little  aftten- 
Cm  Mng  pft^^  by  our  plai^ers  to  many  of  the  articles  enumerated  i* 
jear  eircifuur^    Saiar^  however,  as  cencems  the  cultivation  of  our  groa^ 
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gtapIcS)  Indian  oom  a&d  oats,  a  praisewortb;  impsot^enent  is.  pierceplAiU^  * 
Much  finreater  attention  is  ffiven,  to  the  preparation  of  th^  lands ;  and  nwy 
of  our  lanners  have  not  only  ^^  made  tvro  ears  of  com  grow  wl^re  only  ixm 
grew  before/'  but,  by  a  judicious  system  of  manuiii^y  and  «n  imprOTi^  till* 
age,  wider  Breadths  are  annually  seeded  and  an,  increased  interest  VMmSk: 
fested  in  the  cause  of  agriculture.. 

The  potato^  is  grown  to  some  considerable  extent  in  our  county,  b«t  im 
consequence  o£  the  difliculty  of  transportation  to  Norfolk  and  other  mailcets^ 
the  Qrop  is  usuaUy  consumed  at  home.  The  <^rot"  has  afkpeared  in  thit 
section,  But  not  to  any  alarming  extent  With  regard  to  the  remedy^  itfae 
sufferers  have  adopted  the  .plan  of  seeding  fresh  Jelds  yearly,  under  the 
supposition,  that  the  potato  soon  extracts  from  the  soil  the  necessary  ma;^ 
turing  elements,  and  the  plant  either  dies  early  or  the  seed  produces  but 
sickly  tubfTS,  which  fail  to  arriye^at  maturity. 

There  is  but  little  doubt  that  certain  seasons  produce  vast  telluric  and. 
aerial  anomalies,  as  was  manifest  during  the  prevalence  of  the  Asiatic 
cholera,  when  x^hemical  analysis  detected  great  changes  in  the  orgutizatton 
of  certain  vegetables— changes,  which  were  said  to  proceed  from  a  ftUurt, 
upon  the  part  of  the  parent  soil  and  the  surrounding  atmosphere,  to  fiimisb^ 
to  the  vegetable  the  necessary  ampunt  and  due  proportions  of  e$uih|  S9ll» 
and  gases.  As  refi;ards  the  potato,  it  is  evident  that  some  of  the  BUitttriii^ 
elements  of  the  soil,  which  is  essenticd  to  the  safety  of  the  plant^  are  absent 
or  deficient:  what  these  deficient  principles  are  remains  to  be  discovered. 
Science  is  at  faulty  and  we  are  p^^aps  as  far  from  understanding  the  true. 
liature  and  cause  of  the  potato  rot,  as -we  were  before  any  investiratioos 
were  instituted.  Some,  as  you  are  aware,  believe  an  excels  of  acid  to  W 
the  prolific  cause  of  des^ction,  and  have  attempted  to  neutnJize  the  6u|«k^ 
abuitdant  acid,  by  the  application  of  alkalies,  which  remedy,  in  numerouei 
iniitanoes,  seems  to  have  prodqced  very  beneficial  results,  and  to  have  to- 
tiJly  failed  in  many  others.  In  aU  probability,  the  time  has  arrived  whta 
the  potato  is^to  decline  and  gradually  perish  from  the  face  of  nature;  it  k»m 
Occurred  frequently  within  a  few  years  that  plants,  previously  numi^ousy 
have  become  exceedingly  rare,  an.  mstance  of  which  ie*  mentmned  in  Urn 
New  York  "Weekly  Herald,'^  of  February  19th,  in  the  case  of  the  jofan»*. 
wort,  which  the  writer  declares,  ^'  overrun  the  fields  in  the  eastern  states^ 
to  such  aa  extent,  not  many  years  ago,  tliat  it  was  considered  a  curse,  liut 
at  the  present  day,  hardly  a  specimen  of- it  is  to  be  s^n."  These  remiirks^ 
concerning.the  j(^swort,  are  equally  applicable  to  other  species  of  v^^tft*. 
ble ;  as  the  chenopodium  anthelmintkum^  for  example,  which  in  former  ycaia; 
might  be  discovered  upon  almost  "every  acre  of  laijd  in  eastern  Virginia^ 
but  can  now  scarcely  be  found,  after  the  most  diligent  seaiofa.  ■- 

I  regret  exceedingly,  the  paucity  of  my  report  Situated  as  we  are,  be- 
tween the  Atlantic  and  the  Chesapeake,  and  within  twenty  miles  of  the  kity 
of  Norfolk,  it  might  be  supposed,  that  negligence  and  inactivity,  alone, 
prevents  us  from  standing  at  the  head  of  the.  commonwealth.  But  tibe  bara 
to  our  navigation,  the  poverty  of  our  lands,  the  deficiency  of  capital,  the 
difficulty  and  expense  of  reaching  market,  in  consequence  of  bad  roads  and 
bridges,  all  conspire  to  cripple  me  energies  of  the  people.  Tlie  gard^iers 
in  the  vieinity  of  the  city,  glut  the  market  with  root  crops,  pod  fruits,  ei< 
^diatd  products  and  smdQ  fruits,  and  by  their  proximity  to  town,  are  enMkS 
to  monopoIlM  this,  trade;  hence,  our  arriculturtsts  rdy  mamly  unon  thoite' 
•teples  which  are  in  the  greatest  demand,  and  leavie  the  ailairs  of  me  gatlieit 
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snd  orchard  to  the  suburban  population.  As  before  stated^  however,  a 
9^0^hril  of  improvement  Is  abroad ;  lighter  navigation,  by  means  of  canals,  and 
oAer  improvements,  are  now  seriously  thought  of,  and  though  we  may  not 
^he  able  to  overcome  the  many  difficulties  which  stand  in  the  way  of  ad- 
vancefnent;  yet  we  are  not  without  hope  of  one  day  seeing  our  county  oc- 
cupying a  prottiinent  position  in  the  state,  instead  of  being  distinguished  ^ 
the  eaudal  eictremity  of  the  "  Old  Dominion."     ' 

For  a  portion  of  the  information  furnished  in  the  accompanying  report,  I 
Ml  Indebted  to  my  friend,  John  W.  Stone,  Esq.,  of  Loudoun  Bridge,  a 
gestleraad  who  exhibits  a  marked  degree  of  interest  in  the  cause  of  agri- 
€uHaral  progress.  I  have  the  honor  to  remain, 

Vety  respectfully,  vours,  See,  tc. 

ROBERT  B.  HALL,  M.  D., 
Hon.  EoMinffD  Borke,  Commissioner  of  Patents.  . 

•     Washington  CUy^'  D.  C. 


New  Jerusalem,  Hampton  Co.,  Va.,  Nov.  30,  184*7.' 
Dtar  Sfr:— In  respondmg  to  your  circular  issued  from  the  Patent  Office, 
considering  the  information  sought  of  great  nnportance  to  the  agricultural 
oonununity,  I  regret  that  my  means  of  imparting  informatfon  on  the  subject3 
•of  inquiry  are  exceedingly  limited,  being  restricted  to  the  narrow  limits  of 
■Dry  own  eoCintyj  in  which  but  few  of  the  subjects  of  investigation  are  culti- 
vated, and  these  with  more  of  laborious  industry  than  skill,  for  as  yet  scien- 
tific afi^iculture  is  a  stranger  among  us. 

In  investigating  the  few  productions  that  come  in  for  a  share  of  our  care 
und  attention,  and  contrasting  them  with  the  crop  of  1845,  I  shall  take 
fbem  in  the  order  of  their  importance,  beginning  with  the  crop  of  cornj 
(maize,)  premising  that  this  has  been  an  unfavorable  year  upon  the  largei 
part  of  our  latids,  which  maybe  divided  into  three  classes.  The  l^rge^  part 
being  Kght,  approaching  to  sandy,  which  requires  moderate  seasons  to  yield 
to  its  ftiu  capacity,  and  suffering  less  from  drought  than  excessive  rains;  in- 
deed, a  heavy  fell  of  rain,  such  as  we  had  several  times  the  past  summei;, 
ABin^  about  "the  time  of  die  putting  forth  of  the  shoot,  never  fails  to  do  se- 
rious injury  to  the  crop. ,  Next  we  have  a  free  grey  loam,  based  on  a  sili- 
cious  subsoil,  that  serves  in  wet  seasons  to  draw  off  any  excess  and  yet  is  suf- 
ficientfy  tenacious  to  retain  and  give  out  moisture  in  times  of  comparative 
drouj^t  This  description  of  laTid  is  more  certain  than  any  other  we  have 
io  give  a  feir  return  for  cultivation,  and  this  year  has  produced  very  finely. 
Lastly,  we  have  a  portion  of  level,  stiff  land,  sufficiently  dry  to  tempt  the 
fanner  to  cultivate  it  without  drains,  and  yet,  in  conseauer.ce  of  its  level 
surfece,  holds  a  great  deal  of  water  during  the  winter,  and  never  falls  to  pro- 
duce badly;  after  a  wet  winter,  followed  by  a  cold  spring^unusually  col^ 
and  backward,  it  has  this  year  produced  a  very  light  crop.  On  the  whole, 
f  am  induced  to  set  the  crop  of  com  the  present  year  at  10  per  cent,  below 
fte  crop  of  1845. 

Next  in  point  of  rank  comes  the  pea  crop,  which  has  always  been  of  great 
tmp<>rtance  in  this  county.  It  is  for  the  most  part  raised  among  com,  being 
produced  between  the  corn  hills  and  made  at  tne  expense  of  very  little  addi- 
tiotial  tiBage,  other  than  what  the  corn  aloiie  would  receive.  After  securing 
eftoni^  for  seed,  the  peas  are  usually  fed  off  the  land  to  hogs,  and  in  that 
^way  are  a  vfery  important  auxiliary  to  the  crop  of  com ;   many  farmers 
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Bearly  fattening  their  pork  on  peas  and  potatoes ;  but  in  addiUoa  to  thefMM 
made  for  hogs,  we~are  beginning  to  cultivate  white  much  BHOt  ikamtm- 
meAjy  as  a  ^sde  cron,  usually  finding  them  ready  of  sale  at  fair  prices ;  but  the 

S resent  has  been  a  bad  year  for  the  whole  pea  £uBily«  The  neavy  raioa  in 
uly  and  August,  which  were  injurious  to  com,  were  still  num  detrid^tntel 
to  peas,  and  the  crop  may  be  put  down  at  25  per  cent  below  the  Qrop  4»f 
1845. 

Sweet  potatoes  have  long  been  looked  on  as  of  great  importance  thfoqdk 
out  the  southern  country,  and  in  no  part  of  it  have  they  been  more  Jii^^ 
appreciated  than  in  Southampton,  where  they  are  regarded  as  almost  iiWte- 
pensable  to  fiaimily  comfort,  and  are  a  valuable  alternate  in  dieting  our  slaves. 
But  what  has  given  additional  importance  to  the  potato  crop,  m  its  vahie 
for  feeding  swine;  like  the  pea  crop  it  is  an  important  auxiliaiy  to  the  com 
crop,  many  fanners,  as  before  stated,  nearly  fattening  their  pork  on  peas  and 
potatoes,  only  giving  them  com  a  short  time  before  they  are  brought  to  the 
knife,  in  order  to  give  firmer  texture  to  the  meat  and  lard.  The  caussf  ad- 
verse to  the  pea  crop  were  not  less  injurious  to  potatoes^  producing  a  luxuriant 
growth  of  vines  at  the  expense  of  the  potato.  -  I  therefore  set  the  ciny  of 
1847  at  25  per  cent  below  the  crop  of  1845.      '  * 

Some  few  among  us  have  held  on  to  the  cotton  crop  amidst^  all  its  re- 
verses with  remarkable  tenacity,  and  the  rise  in  price  last  spring  tenyteJ 
others  to  try  it  again ;  but  the  crop  is  admitted  by  all  to  be  very  shoit^  m4 
sure  I  am  that  our  exhausted  lands  can  never  be  resuscitated  without  its 
abandonments 

Formerly  no  coun^  in  the  state  exceeded  this  in  the  production  of  aj^les 
and  apple  brandy,  but  on  the  introduction  of  the  cotton  crpp,  many  orchard* 
were  cut  down  to  make  way  for  that  staple,  others  being  ne^rlected^  aad 
brandy  almost  ceased  to  be  looked  to  as  a  source  of  income,  Smce  the  par^ 
tial  abandonment  of  cotton  more  attention  is  paid  to  orchards — ^the  old  ones 
are  somewhat  reviWng,  and  in  many  cases  young  ones  are  rearing.  In  1846 
there  ^as  the  heaviest  crop  of  fmit  that  has  been  known  for  many  years,  bul 
ttie  trees  are  yet  for  the  most  part  in  a  feeble  condition,  requiring  aher  a  full 
hit  a  year  to  recuperate;  there  was  consequently  almost  an  entire  failure  this 
/ean 

1  Wheat  and  oats  are  cultivated  with  us  to  a  very  limited  extent.  As  to 
the  former,  a  few  farmers  among  us  are  turning  Uieir  attention  to  it  aa  a 
sale  crop,  but  it  is  for  the  most  part  cultivated  in  small  Tots  for  domestic  use. 
The  product  vras  this  year  fair,  and  but  little  difierent  per  acre  from  the  crop 
of  1846.  In  consequence  of  a  veiy  short  crop  last  year  of  com  blade  fod- 
der, for  there  was  a  greater  falling  off  in  the  fodder  than  the  grain^  there 
were  many  more  oats  than  usual  seeded- and  the  crop  proved  at  least  30  pet 
cent,  better  than  the  crop  of  1845;  the  entire  product^  therefore,  must  have 
exceeded  that  of  1845  at  least  50  per  cent. 

We  are  increasing  in  our  attention  to  pork^  raising.  For  many  years  I  am 
satisfied  enough  was  not  raised  in  the  coun^  for  its  consumption.  I  mow 
think  a  handsome  surplus  annually  finds  its  way  to  market  As  to  a  rota- 
tion of  crops  we  can  scarcely  he  said  to  have  one;  for  many  years  the  prac- 
tice has  been  to  *  have  th.e  land  one  year  in  com  and  neas,  and  in  pasture 
the  next — a  veir  few  profiting  by  the  advice  of  Arator,  aiscontinued  the  pas- 
ture system,  ana  some  few  omers  have  adopted  the  three-field  system,  put- 
ting their  iand  one  year  in  com  and  peas,  the  best  portions  of  it  the  next 
^ear  in  sknall  grain,  leaving  the  thinnest  portion  to  recruit,  'the  whole  £iil 
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being  the  t}xird  year  at  Fest,  and  wherever  this  milder  system  has  b^n 
adopted,  the  Ia))d  is  iM  ah  improving  condition. 

Most  respectfully  yotirs, 

JAMES  D.  MASSENBURa 
H6n.  EnMimn  BuRKit. 


Bethphage,  Brooke  Co.,  Va.,  Dec'r  13th,  1847.    ' 
Sir: — It  is  with  much  pleasure  that  I  proceed  to  make  to  you,  in  coiifonriity' 
to  your  circular,  aTeport  of  matters  relating  to  the  agrictiltural  interests  of 
this  vicinity.     I  have  delayed  doing  so4intiI  this  moment,  not  from  any, 
want  of  interest  in  the  subject,  or  the  most  entire  willingness  to  comply  with, 
your  wishes,  but  in  hopes  Of  being  able  to  furnish  more  ac^curate  information 
and  a  greater  variety  of  details.     My  time,  however,  being  much  occupied' . 
by  various  pressing  duties,  I  have  not  succeeded  ad  I  could  wish,  aad  amst 
.  content  myself  at  length  with  statements'so  indefinite  timt  th^  can  be  re* 
g^ed  only  as  approximations  to  the  truth  so  far  as  respects  the  a<^tnat^ 
amount  of  the  agricultural  products  of  this  quarter.     These  statements  I  famve 
entered  briefly  in  the  circular,  and  send  jrou  in  the  accompanying  pages  sueb 
-further  remarks  as  seemed  to  me  proper  for  further  explanation  and  iafor* 
mation. 

*  R  is  ceita«n.Y  a  matter  greatly  to  he  (Jesired  that  a  fuft  and  tccurate  re- 
port of  agricuitund  products  should  be  obtained  annually  in  the  United' 
States.  Newspaper  and  neighborhood  reports  are  too  indefinite,  yet  ihemt 
is  no  doubt  that  th^  Patent  OflSce  has,  by  a  eareful  colldtion  and  oomparwon. 
of  Hiese,  succeeded  in  making  a  tolerably  near  approach  to  the  aetnal  state 
of  tiie  case  in  its  reports  to  Cicgress.  Still  it  wouki  be  mueh  better  if 
^rdkter  accuracy  and  complet^ess  could  be  attained.  It  seems  to  me  that 
if  any  means  cbuld  b^  devised  by  whieh  the  asses^o^sot  each  county  would 
be  induced  to  make  ihe  necessary  inquiries  of  each  farmer,  %fc  matto*  wooUr 
iS/e  at  onte  effected.  This  would  add4itt]e  to  the  duty  of  the  assessor,  nrfw^ 
is  bound  already  to  inquire  of  every  individual  or  head  of  a  &fnily  is  the 
cowitgr  the  amoont  ef  his  property  in  hmd,  horses,  cattle,  &&  How  easily 
bt  could  adki  t  few  inquiries  about  crops,  ftc,  and  enter  down  the  replies^ 
if  ifumliAteA  with  a  printed  table  or  schedule  of  the  various  products,  &c. 
It  would  be  necessary,  howeter,  tfa«t  be  shcfuld  receive  somfe  compen«atioa 
ftr  tMs  ibsty.  Could  not  each  state  be  induced  to  attend  to  this  matter 
within  its  own  hmit??  Would  not  this  induce  a  degree  of  emulation  be- 
tween dtfSbrent  states  in  respect  to  agricultural  improvement^  Each  state, 
tsb/  has  its  own  pecuUar  agricultural  products  and  modes  of  culture,  which 
of  eoofse  wouM,  in  ibis  way,  receive  peculiar  attention.  Aud  howadmira- 
Qe  m  report  might  be  made  out  of  the  whole  to  the  general  governi&ent ! 

Certainly  there  is  nothing  which  at  present  demands  n>ore  attention  Jthan 
this  sidbject.  An  accurate  knowledge  of  the  various  productions  of  the 
eouoliy  woukl  go  £ur  «i  settling  many  of  the  vexed  questions  of  political 
eeoiKHmsts.  at  least  so  far  as  our  own  country  is  concerned.  It  would  enable 
the  wro4u€iii£  community  to  establish  a  just  equilibrium  amongst  different 
^louietgy  and  kad  to  a  similar  result  in  respect  to  exports  and  imports-  a 
SBiiMctr.se  vital  to  the  pro^ierity  of  the  country. 

;  ll  irtli  rive  me  much  happiness  to  furnish  any  infonnation  to  the  oflfKte 
m%  whish  jKHi  preside,  %t  any  fiitmre  period. 

VwjrespectfuUy  yours,  &c.,  R.  RICHARDSON. 

Hmi.  Edj«C7nd  Burke,  Commissioner  of  Patents. 
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Bethany,  Brcqke  Co.,  Va.,  1847. 
Wheat  Crop, — ^This  is,  at  least,  35  per  cent.  less  than  in  1845,  through- 
out the  very  ffirtile  district  extending  twenty  miles  east  and  noilh-easi  of 
Whedingf  Va..  From  my  personal  observation,  during  harvest,  through  the 
district  extending  thence  in  the  same  direction  to  Pitt^burgh^  Pa.,  a  dis- 
tance of  35  miles  further,  I  am  confident  the  crop  is  75  per  cent  less  than 
in  1845.  Many  fields  -were  not  worth  harvesting  at  all,  and  scarcely  any 
one  was  seen  in  which  there  was  not  a  considerable  portio'n  left  by  the  reap- 
ers, as  too  thin  to  deserve  cutting.  An  immense,  amount  of  chess  is  in  me 
wheat  this  season,  as  is  usual  -whenever  the  wheat  is  thin  upon  the  ground. 
The  cause  of  the  short  crop  is  the  unfavorable  character  of  the  winter. 
•  There  was  but  little  snow — much  thawing  and  fr^zing,  and  a  prevalence 
of  cold  bleak  winds  in  March  and  ^pril. 

iSnctt. — ^The  bearded  red  chaff  is  almost  universally  preferred  here  as  the 
hardiest  jmd  most  productive  variety.  Some  of  the  white  wheats,  especi- 
^Y  the  blue  stem  and  the  bearded  white  cha^,  are  oultivated  to  a  cposider* 
alue  ejctent.  The  Mediterranean  has  been  tried  during  the  last  two  years, 
but  does  not  meet  with  general  approval,  on  apcount  of  its  thicker  bran^and 
the  weakness  of  its  stem  which  causes  it  to  lodge.  It  is,  however,  a  valu- 
able variety,  less  liable  to  rust  than  any  we  have,  ripening  two  weeks  earlier 
than  any  other  kind  grown  here^  and  producing  superipr  flour.  «It  is  well 
suited  to  Kentucky^  and  other  r^ions  where  the  rust  is  the  greatest  enemy 
to*  die  wheat  crop.  Some  that  I  have  sent  to  Madison  Co.  Ky<,  has3ur- 
pasaed  all  the  'other  wheats  of  that  region. .  I  send  a  sample  of  die  red  chaff, 

indian  Com.^—Ot  this  grain  we  have  an  unusually  fine  crop  this  seaaoQi 
owing  to  thft  fELvojqpible  season,  and  the  largg  amount  planted.  I  have  put 
it  at  50  per  cent  mpre  than  in  1845,  and  the  average  vield  per  apre  this 
8ea«Mi  atfiOlushals.  Yellow  com  is  grown  here  for  the  'moat  part.  A 
TiUrie^  callfid  bf  some  bastard  gourdr-seed  is  preferred.  It  ripens  eari^,, 
from  1st  to  15th  of  Septemb^,  has  a  small  cob,  and  large  grain.  I  send  a 
specimeh  of  the  grain. 

Potatoes.-^Thia  crop  haff  never  been  much  of  an  object  im  this  neigUNM^- 
hood,  being  never  raised  in  the  large  way  for  catde  food.  A  few  boohda 
grown  in  the  com  fiekl  have  ^nerally  sufficed  the  fanners  for  fymiy  use. 
R  was  difficult  to  procure  seed  last  spring;  and  but  few  were  planted.  The 
crop  this  year  is  poor  both  in  quantity  and  quality.  But  the  disease  whick 
has  heretofore  afl^cted  the  potato  so  mueh  has  greatly  abated  this  .«eaapfi» 
They  seem  to  keep  extremely  well  this  fall«  Last  rear  I  tried  the  esqaaiir 
ment  of  sifting  air-slaked  lime'over  die  potatoes  before  covering  dieia  wiftk 
earth.  The  heap  with  which  this  course  was  pursued  kept  weU  till  i^priiig^ 
as  compared  vrith  others.  About  one-fifUi  only^  were  rott«d,  while  MMhhalf  <if 
all  the  rest  were  so. 

RotoHon  of  Crops. — ^As  this  is  a  matter  of  very  great  importance  both  in 
practical  ancl  scientific  apiculture,  I  regi;et  to  say  it  is  but  little  undejpMaod 
or  attended  to  in  this  vicmit)'.  Fanirers  are  in  die  habit  of  cropping  lAi^ir 
fields  indiscriminately  without  any  system  whatever.  For  some  time,  «otii^ 
of  the  more  intelligent  have  advocated  the  alternation  of  com,  wh«sit  ami 
clover.  This  is  me  nearest  approach  to  a  system  of  any  tbinff  genmtt^ 
practised,  though  I  cannot  say  diat  this  is  generally  practided,  mit  ftnAbra 
m  general  are  guided  by  the  4)ro'speots  of  a  market  and  a  ^ood'  piiee  dff  t^ 
tiie^ind  of  grain  they  wiU  grow.     There  are  several  coisiderattons  whidi 

•  ".I 
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must  be  taken  into  account  in  determining  a  proper  system  of  rotation  of 
crops. 

Ist.  The  probability  of  a  market,  or  of  being  able  to  make  a  profitable 
'disposition  of  the  crop.  The  chief  object  of  course,  in  raising  any  crop  is. 
nroiSt.  It  is  this  which  determines,  for  the  most  part,  the  use  to  which  the 
land,  in  any  given  district,  will  be  applied.  If  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city, 
large  portions  are  devoted  to  pasturage  and  to  market  gardening.  So  m 
remote  districts  far  from  a  market,  ^ain  is  raised  chiefly  to  fatten  stock  to 
be  driven  to  a  distance.  Or  extensive  ranges  are  kept  in  permanent  pasture 
for  sheep,  and  merely  a  little  oats  raised  for  wintering  them.  In  what  may 
be  called  grain  growing  districts,  however,  in  the  neighborhood  of  miQs  and 
markets,  such  as  is  the  vicinity  from  which  I  report,  we  have  a  greater  va- 
riety of  crops,  and  also  of  stocK,  and  such  an  equilibrium  becomes  establish- 
ed, that  one  crop  is  about  as  profitable  as  another,  except  when  there  is  a 
sudden  scarcity  of  some  particular  kind  of  grain.  When  this  happens,  the 
farmers  will  put  all  the  land  they  can  spare  iAto  this  crop  and  continue  to 
grgw  it  as  long  as  it  is  more  profitable  than  others.  But  the  land  is  greatly 
deteriorated  thereby.  Still  it  is  necessary  to  consider  how  the  crop  is  to  be 
disposed  of.  For  mstance,  the  Isfhd  is  well  suited  here  for  bailey,  and  this  ' 
would  form  a  very  desirable  alternation  with  other  grain  crojps.  But  the 
price  is  low;  there  is  little  or  no  demand  for  it,  and  it  would  be  an  unprofit* 
able  crop-to  raise  for  sale,  and  cannot  be  so  advantageously  fed  to  stock  as 
oats  or  corn.  Again,  the  expense  of  takbg  a  crop  to  market  is  to  be  con 
sidcred.  On  the  ^er  hand,  wheat  is  high  and  finds  a  ready  sale,  and  is  easily 
taken  to  mill.  Com  is-in  reauisition  for  feedingthe  necessary  domestic  animals, 
and  can  be  pvofitaUy  employediin  fattening  hogs  for  sale.  Oats  also  are  in 
demand  for  sheep  and  horses,  are  easily  ciutivated  and  regarded  as  profita 
ble.  Hence  it  is.  that  with  respect  to  grain,  we  erow  at  present  only  Indian 
tonu  oats  and  .^^eat-^givine;  tne  one  or  the  ouer  the  preponderance  ac 
coidmff  to  the  change  of  market.  It  is,  however,  wrong  to  be  governed  ex* 
clusiv^y  by  the  consideration  of  the  present  profit  to  be  derived  from  any 
particular  crop.  A  change  of  markets  is  irregular  and  uncertain,  and  prices 
never  can  indicate  a  just  and  regidar  rotation  of  crops.  We  have  therefore 
to  consider: 

2d.  The  mechanical  labor  of  a  crop  in  relation  to  season  and  climate. 
Every  crop  should  be  put  into  the  soil  at  the  proper  season,  and  in  a  nro- 
per  manner.  One  crpp  may  be  of  such  a  nature  that  it  cannot  be  well  re- 
iMTed  in  time  to  sow  anotiier ;  or  it  may  leave  the  field  or  soil  unfit  for  its 
reception  in  a  mechanical  point  of  view.  For  instance,  the  Indian  corn  i», 
re«dy  to  cut  up  here  from  15th  to  30tb  September;  but  wheat  should  be 
s^wed  by  this  time.  Hence  before  the  com  can  be  removed,  the  proper 
seaaoit  for  the  wheat  is  past.  Aj^in,  when  the  com  is  cut,  it  must  be  put 
iito  shocks  in  the  field  to  dry.  These  shocks  are  in  the  wav  in  ploughing^ 
tlM  field  and  loo^  strips  are  usually  left  where  the  row  of  shocks  stands  to 
be  put  into  oats  m  the  spring-^a  slovenly  and  wasteful  mode  of  farming. 
Hw  roots  of  the  com  too,'  are  inreatly  in  the  way,  and  it  is  impossible  ta 
p«t  the  crop^  in  as  it  should  be.  Considered  then  with  respect  to  mechani- 
oil  difficukiesi,  it  is  bad  fanning  to  succeed  Indian  com  by  wheat;  but  we 
nmAt.talK  inio  view^ 

3d.  Tht  obemcal  rdatians  of  the  crop  to  the  soil.  These  require  us  ta 
riiMi£fi  ||ie9rop^aiid,not  only  so,  b«t  to  place  crops  in  such  an  order  that  one 
«hall|  as  far  as  possible,  compensate  *he  soil  for  the  exhaustion  of  another. 
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To  run  upon  one  crop  because  it  is  convenient,  or  because  there  fa  a  «K>d 
market  for  it,  without  considering  the  necessity  of  maintaining  the  fertflSp^  of ' 
tbe^soU,  fa  one  of  the  greatest  and  one  of  the  most  common  errors.  JSeeio^ 
Aen  th^tthe  only  grain  crops-  we  can  raise  here  to  profit  are  maize,  oats  and 
wheat,  the  rotation  which  I  myself  approve,  and  which  I  have  succeeded  in 
introducing  to  some  extent  in  the  neiriiborhood,  is  what  I  have  given  in  the 
circular,  viz;  1.  Maize;  2.  Oats;  3.  Wheat;  4.  Clover.  To  begin  with  the  , 
Ipdian  com,  we  break  up  a  clover  sod  for  this  crop,  which  gives  great  cer- 
tainty of  a  good  yield,  besides  that  there  is  less  washing  of  the  soil  by  heavy 
rains.  Durix^  the  winter  previous,  too,  we  can  deposit  upon  \he  field 
manure  with  great  conveniejnce  and  plough  it  in  with  the  sod.  Besides,  as 
we  have  floclS  of  sheep  thev  can  be  advantageously  wintered  upon  this  field,' 
upon  which  the  fodder  of  the  precediirg  year  is  fed  to  them,, thus  supplying 
valuable  manure^  and  suffering  the  meadows  and  pastures  of  the  next  year 
to  ren^ain  uiUrodden/  In  the  fall,  there  is  no  unusual  haste  required  in 
cutting  up  the  com.  It  can  be  suffered  to  mature  and  be  cut  up  and  se- 
cured in  shock  in  a  proper  manner,  and  hauled  during  the  winter  to  the 
fiield  in  which  the  sheep  are  foddered.  In  the  spring,  the  soil  is  in  fine  con- 
liition  for  oat^,  pulvenJent  and  mellow.  The  oats^can  be  put  in  early  and 
a.  good  qrop  i3  certain.  In  the  summer,  after  the  oats  are  harvested  there 
is  a  fine  opportunity  to  put  out  all  the  manure  from  the  barn  yard,  to  have 
it  spread^  and  the  wheat  put  in,  in  fine  order  and  in  proper  season.  Upon 
this  crop,  then,  there  is  a  fine  opportunity  to  sow  clover  seed  in  February 
ox.Marcn.  This  clover  grows  luxuriantlv  and  may  be  mowed  Or  pastured 
for  two  fuU  years,  \^en"the  field  fa  in  better  condition  than  at  first  and  is 
prepared  to  undergo  another  succession  of  grain  crops. 

Oats  is  only  one- fifth  as  exhausting  to  tffe  soil  as  wheat,  hence  it  may 
well  be  interposed  between  maize  and  wheat,  both  of  which  are  heavy-feed- 
€ps.  Time  is  thus  given  to*the  soil  to  supply  itself  with  the  mineral  manures 
requisite  from  the  disintegration  of  the  rocks,  ^c.  In  this  way  a  crop  of 
wheat  (the  most  exhausting  of  all  our  cereal  grains)  wiD  be  taken  fi-om  the  ^- 
soil  once  only  in  sir  years.  I  am  confident  this  is  the  best  system  of  rota- 
tion for  a  large  portion  of  the  middle  and  western  states. 

Orchards. — ^Very  ^eat  attention  is  paid  now  in  this  vicinity  to  orchards. 
New  ones  are  set  out  every  year  of  Uie  finest  kinds  of  fruit.  The  locusts 
last  soring  were  however,  very  destructive  to  young  orchards.  They  ex- 
tended from  a  point  about  ten  miles  east  6f  this  to  a  distance  of  fifty  or  tixty 
miles  west,  and  as  far  as  I  could  ascertain  about  as  far  north. 

SA€ep.— 'rhis  fa  a  great  wool  as  -veil  as  grain  growing  region.  The 
finest  wool  of  *the  United  States  fa  produced  in  this  quarter.  A  greatly  in- 
creased attention  has  been  paid  to  this  branch  during  the  last  year.  Bucks 
unusually  fine  have  been  imported  from  Saxony.  A  single  one  sold  lately 
for  three  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  Some  onthe  wool  produced  here  bringk 
at  Lowell  one  dollar  and  ten  to  one  doUar  and  fifteen  cents  per  poond^  i 
have  set  down  the  average  at.  fifty  cents  which  is  the  price  current  thfa  year 
for  entire  clips. 

Manures. — Tliis  most  important  matter  is  sadly  neglected  hers  as  ebe-^ 
where.  Little  or  no  attention  fa  paid  in  general  tp  the  savtiig  or  ereatibg 
of  manures.  Mineral  manures,  as  lime,  are  however,  used  1^  some  of  the  Wit- 
fiinaers,  who,  likewfae,  haul  out  what  is  stored  in  th^  bsm  yard;  hoX  them 
is  no  systematic  plan  whatever  adopted  here  in  regaid  to  laain^res. 

^gTKuUurdl  laborers, — These  have  been  unosfially  sditfce.     lfa|fosity<s 
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Iwen  as  high  dtiring  the  summer  as  fifteen  to  eighteen  dollars  per  month  and 
board.  For  the  jrear  from  one  hundred  and  twenty  to  one  hundred  and 
fifty  doDars  and  board. 


Laur£N8'  District,  South  Carolina,  > 
DunlapvUle  P.  O.,  Nov.  11, 1847.    y 
Hon.  Edmund  Burke, 

Sir : — ^Your  circular,  directed  to  the  president  of  the  Milton  Agricultural 
Society  has  been  handed  over  to  me,  as  corresponding  secretary.  I  have 
filled  out  theblank  form,  and  herewith  enclose  it.  The  year  1§45,  which 
it  fixes  as  the  standard  of  comparison,  was  for  the  crops  of  the  upper  dis- 
tricts of  South  Carolina,  the  most  disastrous  ever  known.  No  estimate  to  be 
relied  on  could  be  made  of  that  crop.  High,  poor  ridges,  in  amount  many 
thousand  acres,  did  not  jrield  more  than  a  peck  of  com  per  acre.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  cotton.  Deep  soils,  more  retentive  of  moisture,  and 
creek  bottoms,  did  better.  It  was  deemed  that  not  more  than  a  third  of  the 
usual  crop  of  com  was  made,  and  of  cotton,  perhaps  less.  To  give  you 
some  idea  of  the  season,  I  take  the  following  extracts  from  my  note  book, 
made  at  the  time. 

July  31.  No  min ;  continues  very  hot;  have  to  grind  our  meal  at  horse 
mills;  cjeeks  have  becorhe  branches,  and  branches  have  stopped;  trees 
dying;  indeed  the  whole  vegetable  world  seems  to  wither  under  the  curse 
of  an  angry  Deity. 

September  24, 1845.  Commenced  with  a  regular  pleasant  winter;  rather 
dry  than  wet  After  the  1st  of  March,  very  little  rain  fell  till  the  24di  Au- 
ffust  The  summer  throughout  was  hot  and  windy.  Wheat  which  was 
less  affected  by  the  drought  was  an  average  crop.  Oats  were  gready  injured 
and  short  by  more  than  half,  <kc.,  &c.  Peas  did  not  come  up  well,  and 
many  of  them  died  from  the  heat  and  draught.  Irish  potatoes  and  garden 
v^etables  failed.  Pastures  burnt  up,  and  catde  generally  lean.  Add  to 
this,  the  caterpillar  made  its  appearance,  about  the  15th  September,  and  lit- 
erally mowed  down  the  grass,  which  had  become  luxuriant,  (from  the  rains 
in  August,)  and  now  threatens  to  destroy  every  green  thing. 

October  21.  The  worm  (army?)  continues  its  ravages,  destroying  not 
only  the  grass,  but  oats,  rye,  and  every  kind  of  small  grain  that  was  up, 
they  also  cut  off  the  peas  from  the  vine,  and  stripped  fodder  from  the  com. 
They  have  not  materially  damaged  cotton  or  turnips.  After  getting  their 
growth  they  ent^ed  the  ground,  and  became  brown  chrysalis,  which,  after 
some  twelve  or  fourteen  days,  came  out  a  fly  resembling  the  candle-moth, 
&c.  After  other  remarks,  ends  with — I  have  not  discovered  where  they 
have  deposited  their  eggs,  if,  indeed,  they  have  deposited  any.  Small  grain 
eat  off  by  the  worm  has  not  come  out  again. 

November  29.  It  is  now  dry  and  quite  cold ;  cattle,  <fec.  are  nearly  done 
pickmg  the  stalk  fields,  and  must  now  be  fed  ;  considering  the  inj'ury  done 
by  the  worm,  our  pastures  have  carried  us  forward  better  man  we  expected; 
but  now  comes  the  mb,  we  have  the  winter  to  go  through  with  cribs  and 
bams  looking  lean  and  hungry,  &c.  . 

As  the  summer  of  '45  was  the  driest,  so  that  of  ^47,  was  one  of  the 
wettest  ever  known.  The  small  grain  crop  this  year  was  a  good  average 
one;  the  com  crop  the  greatest,  perhaps,  we  have  ever  made ;  uie  cotton  ran 
25 
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too  much  to  weed,  and,  although  the  autumn  has  been  veiy  favorable,  wfl* 
ftdl  below  an  average,  I  should  think  15  or  20  per  cent.  Irish  potatoei 
were  exceUent,  as  they  always  are  with  us  when  the  spring  is  wet ;  pump- 
kins, melons,  &c.  have  failed  almost  entirelv,  (in  '45,  in  moist  places  they 
were  excellent;)  apples,  peaches,  grapes,  &ic.  matured  badly  and  were  in- 
sipid; sweet  potatoes,  contrary  to  expectation,  are  not  good. 

The  drought  of  '45,  was  most  intense,  in  nine  of  the  upper  districts;  the 
rains  in  '47,  have  been  general  I  believe  throughout  the  state.  It  may  be 
well. to  add  here,  '46,  was  a  better  year  for  every  thing  but  com,  and  that 
was  good.  I  see  a  lai^e  error  has  crept  into  the  tabular  estimate  of  crops, 
both  yours  and  your  predecessors.  In  yours,  the  cotton  crop  of  South  Caro- 
lina, 1845,  is  put  down  as  40,000,000  pounds,  by  your  predecessor  49,700,- 
000,  Yours  may  have  been  made  by  taking  his  for  comparison.  By  look- 
ing at  the  tabular  statements  in  any  of.  the  commercial  papers,  you  will  see 
that  the  export  of  last  crop  (1846,)  was  over  330,000  bags,  or  about 
115,000,000  pounds,  some  of  this  may  have  been  from  the  states  of  North 
Carolina  and  Georgia ;  if  so  the  amount  ecumot  be  very  great,  not  greater,  per- 
haps, than  our  domestic  consumption.  Not  doubting  that  you  wish  to  be  cor- 
rect, I  think  it  right  to  call  your  attention  to  this. 

I  hope  I  have  furnished  you  as  far  as  I  could  such  information  as  vou 
expect  I  feel  a  deep  interest  in  the  reports  from  your  office,  and  think  they 
may  be  the  means  of  disseminating  much  information,  especially  to  tht 
agricultural  part  of  the  community.  There  is  some  danger  of  its  becoming 
too  voluminous.  Many  persons,  especially  farmers,  will  not  begin  to  read 
a  large  book.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  I  hope  the  practice  of  publishing  an- 
nual reports  from  the  Patent  Office  will  be  continued. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted,  by  your  fellow  citizen, 

'     JNO.  H.  DAVIS,  Cbr.  fifec'y  M,  A.  8. 


To  the  Commissioner  of  Patents: — 

My  estimates  are  made  from  Hancock,  Putnam  and  Greene  counties,  and 
I  think  they  may  betaken  as  the  average  of  the  first  settled  part  of  the  centre 
of  Georgia,  and  particulariy  of  the  eighth  congressional  district  That  dis- 
trict lies  in  the  centre  of  the  state,  on  both  sides  of  the  line  dividing  tht 
secondary  and  primitive  formations,  and  is  probably  about  the  centre  of  the 
best  latitude  and  altitude  for  the  short  staple  cotton. 

Probably,  no  agricultural  people  h^ve  ever  pursued  a  system  so  exhaust- 
ing to  soil  as  the  agriculture  of  Geoigia.  Lands  have  also  borne  a  very  low 
price  when  compared  with  the  product;  from  $3  to  $10  per  acre,  will  com- 
mand the  best  tracts;  less  than  the  expenses  of  the  most  economical  plan  of 
manuring,  and  then  we  have  been  giving  away  at  r^ular  periods  wild  Indian 
lands  to  the  citizens  of  Georgia.  These  reasons,  when  aided  by  the  large 
profits  from  the  product,  cotton,  have  discouraged  all  fertilizing  efforts.  Cut 
down  and  cripple  forest  lands  and  cultivate  them,  with  the  sole  view  of  the 
largest  annual  profits  until  they  will  not  pay  for  cultivation,  cut  down  more 
lands,  and  remove  from  field  to  field,  and  tract  to  tract,  leaving  the  exhausted 
lands  to  grow  up  in  pine  timber,  and  reclaim  themselves,  until  our  country 
has  been  pretty  in  spots,  and  lefi  in  all  states  of  fertility  that  you  can  con- 
ceive— such  has  been  the  practice  among  us.  Then  we  have  very  little 
turf  grass,  and  our  fertile  lands  are  generally  rolling  which  causes  them  to 
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drain  rery  much.  All  these  causes  should  be  taken  into  account  for  the  lov 
arerage  of  productB,  and  the  very  great  difference  between  the  maximum 
and  minimum. 

In  this  respect  things  have  changed  much  in  the  last  few  yeara.  The 
Indian  lands  are  exhausted ;  the  new  fertile  cotton  sections  are  so  sickly, 
and  have  hot  many  conveniences  and  comforts  that  are  enjoyed  here,  that 
emigration  has  almost  stopped,  and  our  farmers  are  in  earnest  adopting  some 
practical  means  of  reclaiming  and  preserving  fertility  and  making  substantial 
miprovementB  in  buildings  and  orchards,  that  indicate  a  settled  state  of  the 
country;  but  all  these  things  are  too  immature  yet,  I  think,  to  be  incorpo- 
raled  in  a  statistical  report        Req>ectfully, 

October  27, 184T.  J.  S.  WHITTEN. 


Barboub  County,  Ala.,  Nov.  3, 1847, 
To  Hon.  Edmund  Burke,  Commissioner  of  Patents : 

Dear  Sir: — In  obedience  to  your  request,  I  have  used  all  the  means  in 
my  power,  to  collect  such  facts  as  regard  the  agricultural  interest  of  this 
section  of  Alabama.     There  is  manifested  among  the  agriculturists  in  gene- 
ral, a  degree  of  enterprise  and  industry,  scarcely  to  have  been  anticipated 
in  a  country  so  new,  and  where  the  natural  strength  of  the  soil  contributes 
so  much  towards  a  bountiful  production.     This  energy  and  industry  among 
the  farmers  is  not  only  with  an  object  for  the  present,  but  with  an  eye  to  the 
future.     Many  who  are  in  possession  and  cultivating  broken  lands,  have 
adopted  the  horizontal  system  of  culture,  and  have  guard-ditched,  in  order 
to  preserve  the  soil,  whereby  they  may  not  be  compelled  to  abandon  their 
pkSitations  prematurely,  losmff  comforts  and  much  hard  hbor,  that  it  has 
cost  them  in  maldnff  their  plantations.     Their  efforts  and  policy  has  been 
directed  with  all  prudence  and  judgment,  with  a  view  of  permanently  settling 
out  the  lands,  and  migrating  to  the  frontiers  in  quest  of  new  lands.     This 
Intern  of  horizontal  ditching  is  not  yet  in  general  use;  but  many  who  have 
tned  it  are  so  well  convincea  of  its  beneficial  results,  that  it  is  fast  gaining  in 
popularity,  and  in  a  few  years  become  general.    Lands  that  are  well  guard- 
drained,  have  increased  at  least  t#enty-five  per  cent,  in  their  production. 
Those  cultivating  level  and  swamp,  lands,  have  used  mucn  pains  in 
draining  and  redeeming  lands,  formerly  considered  too  critical  for  successful 
cultivation;  and  in  a  year  or  two  more,  much  land,  heretofore  considered 
valueless,  will  be  in  profitable  cultivation. 

Manuring, — Much  attention  is  bestowed  on  manuring,  particularly  com, 
(maize.)  The  manure  used  for  com  in  general  is  decayed  cotton  seed, 
which  is  considered  the  best  to  be  had  in  our  reach.  Stable,  lot  and 
litter  manures  are  used  for  cotton.  Small  grains  are  sown  down  in  rotation 
after  com,  and  not  manured.  Of  late,  much  attention  is  paid  to  small 
grain  crops,  for  several  reasons:  1st.  As  a  crop  in  rotation,  for  special 
Benefit  of  the  land ;  2.  For  the  benefit  of  the  grain,  and  the  pasturage 
afforded  to  stock.  Oats  and  rye  are  most  sowed  down  for  the  above  pur- 
poses.    Barley,  none  to  my  knowledge 

OaJU. — Oats  this  year  have  been  sown  down  to  a  greater  extent  than 
heretofore,  but  owing  to  the  cold  winter  and  late  and  wet  spring,  it  fell 
short  of  an  average  yield  per  acre ;  but  on  the  aggregate  more  has  been 
madCj  owing  to  the  increased  amount  in  cultivation. 
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Wieat. — The  wheat  culture  is  becoming  more  general,  than  at  first  was 
anticipated.  It  was  the  impression  of  many  at  the  settling  of  this  county, 
that  wheat  would  not  do  well  here,  owing  to  the  southern  latitude  we  lived 
in.  But  experience  has  proved  contrary  to  such  opinions,  and  for  the  last 
three  years,  its  culture  has  been  very  much  extended,  and  its  yield  and 
quality  far  superior  to  all  former  calculations.  There  is  no  doubt  whatever, 
but  when  the  iarmers  have  a  sufficiency  of  opened  land  to  spare,  but  what 
wheat  will  be  grown  to  supply  bountifully  the  domestic  wants  of  all  who 
will  sow  down.  The  lahds  here,  best  adapted  to  wheat,  are  the  hill  lands 
of  oak  and  hickory  growth;  with  a  good  clay  foundation.  Such  lands  are 
more  sure  than  the  pine  flats;  the  rich  swamp  hammocks  have  not  yet  beea 
tested  in  wheat. 

Rye  is  sown  more  for  pasturage.  It  is  becoming  more  popular  for 
wintera^e  than  oats.  As  yet,  it  is  not  sown  so  extensively  as  oats ,  for 
hogs  it  IS  an  excellent  grain. 

Cbm^  (maize.) — The  present  crop  is  considered  by  far  the  largest  ever 
made  in  this  county.  I  have  heard  of  no  failure,  but  an  universal  account 
of  a  heavy  crop.  For  the  last  year  or  two,  much  interest  has  been  mani- 
fested eoncermng  the  planting  and  culture  of  com.  Experience  has  proved 
that  this  plant  requires  more  attention  and  judicious  management,  to  pro- 
duce well,  than  any  other  of  the  crops  we  are  now  engaged  in  growing, 
as  I  have  above  remarked,  and  it  proves  to  be,  so  far,  superior  to  any  other 
manures  we  have  at  hand;  and  if  the  ground  is  weU  prepared,  the  seed 
properly  put  in,  and  good  cultivation  observed,  an  average  yield  of  twenty 
bufiuiels  to  the  acre  may  be  made.  It  is  evident,  from  actual  experience, 
that  the  lands  as  low  down  as  these  latitudes,  do  not  produce  as  much  com 
per  acre,  as  sixty  miles  north  of  us.  In  the  northern  part  of  Alabaida,  a^ 
well  as  Greorgia,  it  is  said  that  they  can  produce  forty  to  fifty  bushels  of 
corn  to  the  acre,  while,  with  us,  twenty  is  a  fair  yield.  The  diffferetice  is 
this — ^we  are  compelled  to  give  com  ample  room  to  make  successful  crops ; 
crowded  it  yields  poorly,  stalk  and  grain  sufficient,  but  ears  badly ;  four  by 
four  feet,  and  one  stalk  to  the  hill,  or  drilled  five  by  two  feet  is  wh^t  is  con- 
sidered necessary,  while  in  the  parts  above  cited,  they,  with  the  same 
distances,  can  put  two  stalks,  and  produce  successfully.  Hence  the  diflter- 
enee  is,  that  they  have  twice  the  amountiof  com  on  the  same  quantity  of 
land,  the  product  twice  as  much  as  with  us.  Why  this  difference  in  the 
lands,  as  regards  the  quantity  it  can  bear,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  say,  but  neverthe- 
less^ experience,  as  well  as  the  testimony  of  my  brother  farmers,  will  vouch 
for  the  same.  Mr.  Phillips,  of  Log  Hall,  Miss.,  has  conesponded  with  me 
on  the  subject,  and  is  of  opinion  that  our  lands  can  be  made  to  produce 
m0re  than  what  I  have  stated  above.  He  has  increased  the  product  of  his 
lands  from  20  bushels  to  30  and  35  bushels  and  given  the  7nodus  operandi^  a 
poori.  I  have  experimented  in  close  planting  after  his  saying,  "  to  produce 
*more,inore  plants  must  be  on  the  land/^  but  with  signal  failure.  It  was  pro- 
mising yntil  tasselii^,  and  afler  that  period  failed,  many  of  the  shoots  had  no- 
tUng  in  them ;  wheUier  it  is  owing  to  climate,  or  Uie  porous  nature  of  the,  soil, 
I  am  not  fully  prepared  to  say  with  any  certainty.  At  any  rate  we  are  com- 
pelled to  cultivate  a  large  quantity  of  land  to  make  a  bountiful  supply  of 
com.  But  86  the  farmers  are  now  aroused  to  their  interest,  and  doing  much 
towards  manuring,  and  improving  their  lands,  time  will  soon  develope  what 
increase  can  be  made  in  this  useful  and  all  important  gmin  among  us. 

Peas. — This  crop  is  luxuriant  and  grows  well,  and  bears  beautifully 
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Seldom  more  ia  gathered  than  is  wanted  for  seed,  the  stock  is  turned  on  it 
every  fall,  which  fattens  readily,  and  saves  much  c^m ;  if  vines  and  all  were 
gathered  and  housed  for  winter  use  for  stock,  it  would  save  more  com  as 
well  as  more  lives  of  domestic  animals. 

CotUnu — The  season  for  this  crop  has  been  adverse  from  beginning 
throughout ;  first  the  cold  and  backward  spring,  together  with  lice,  caus^ 
the  stands  to  be  bad,  and  from  the  middle  of  May  up  to  the  present,  it  has 
bden  a  continiaed  series  of  heavy  rains,  which  has  seriously  injured  the  crops, 
particularly  on  low  and  level  lands.  The  boll  worm  in  some  places  have 
d(me  serious  injury,  but  were  not  as  general  as  last  year.  Hence  we  may 
predict  that  the  crop  is  injured  and  not  a  full  one.  4t  will  be  larger  than 
that  of  1846,  but  how  much  is  beyond  any  certain  calculations. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

JOHN  H.  DENT. 


Parish  op  Rapides,  Louisiana^  Nov.  10, 1847. 

Sr: — ^Having  received  one  of  the  circulars  from  your  office,  the  object  of 
wbifb  ia  to  collect  materials  for  an  "  Agricultural  R^)ort,''  and  to  show  the 
exteat  of  the  crops  for  the  present  year  compared  with  that  of  1845,  when 
the  last  report  was  made:  * 

I  proceed  to  give  you  such  information  as  your  inquiries  call  for,  so  fat 
aa  ^plicable  to  this  locality. 

Uomniencing  with  cottotiy  the  most  important  product  of  this  part  of 
Louisiana.  Tbe  crop  of  the  present  year  is  good,  and  will,  when  gathered^ 
be  equal  in  quantity  to  that  of  1845,  when  over  thirty-five  thousand  bales 
were  nciade  in  this  parish^  (a  term  for  our  civil  divisions  corresponding  with 
that  of  county  in  the  other  states.)  The  crop  of  last  year  (184m  was 
nearly  destroyed  by  the  caterpillar,  or  army  worm,  and  too  mucn  wet 
weather ;  so  much  so,  that  it  was  considered  one-sixth  only  of  the  quantity 
was  gathered  as  compared  with  that  of  the  preceding  year.  . 

This  worm  made  its  appearance  early  in  July,  that  season,  and  was  even 
more  deductive  south  of  this  than  here.  It  came  too  Idte  this  year  to  do  as 
much  injury,  though  in  some  places  it  has  diminished  the  crop  and  damaged 
the  quality  of  it 

Our  usual  time  of  planting  cotton  is  from  the  middle  of  March  to  the  10th 
of  April,  and  we  generally  begin  to  gather  it  about  the  10th  of  August,  aqd 
when  the  crop  is  abundant,  seldom  finish  this  operation  before  the  middle  of 
December. 

This  has  been  a  fine  autumn  for  this  purpose,  as  there  has  been  very  little 
rain  since  the  beginning  of  September,  until  yesterday.  The  consequence 
is,  the  present  crop  is  turning  out  better  than  was  at  first  anticipated,  both  in 
quantity  and  quality. 

The  general  yield  in  good  land  with  proper  cultivation  this  year,  may  be 
considered  a  bale  of  four  hundred  pounds  of  ginned  cotton  to  the  acre;  firesh 
land  wiU  produce  more,  whilst  other  land  long  in  cultivation  or  badly 
managed,  will  produce  less. 

The  usual  cost  of  freight  from  here  to  New  Orleans  is  one  dollar  per  bale. 

As  the  low  prices  of  cotton  and  the  frequent  ravages  of  the  army  worm 
have  been  for  some  time  past  discouraging  the  cotton  planters,  many  of 
them  are  turning  their  attention  to  the  sugar-cane;  four  or  five  made  sugar 
last  year  with  very  encouraging  success,  and  twelve  or  more  are  making 
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wogiiTy  some  of  theth  have  full  crops  of  cane.  They  began  to  grind  about 
tbe  middle  of  last  month,  and  it  is  supposed  an  average  yield  of  a  hogshead 
per  acre  will  be  made,  I  understood  recently  that  choice  pieces  of  cane  are 
laming  out  two  hogsheads  per  acre. 

The  cane  around  here  is  yet  green  and  uninjured  by  frost  I  inclose  you 
a  small  sample  of  the  sugar  made  on  the  most  northern  of  those  plantations, 
that  of  Mr.  Calhoun  near  latitude  32.^ 

Should  this  new  product  be  as  successful  as  it  now  promises  to  be,  it  will 
add  very  materially  to  the  value  of  this  lower  part  of  the  valley  of  Red  River. 

The  next  crop  of  importance  is  com^  which  grows  very  welL  It  is 
generally  planted  in  FAruary,  and  is  fit  for  use  in  August.  This  crop  the 
present  year  is  most  abundant.  Good  land  here  will  generally  produce  about 
forty  bushels  per  acre.  It  is  mostly  consumed  where  made,  and  very  little 
tent  off,  unless  when  prices  are  high;  last  year  the  com  in  this  parish  was 
%ht,  and  in  the  southern  part  of  the  state  ne.arly  an  entire  failure. 

Sweet  potatoes  grow  here  remarkably  well,  and  with  ordinary  cultivation 
produce  over  one  hundred  bushels  per  acre. 

The  com7non potatOy  when  planted  in  January  or  February,  produces  a 
good  crop,  fit  for  use  in  May  and  June. 

Oats. — The  kind  most  in  repute  here,  is  the  black  or  Egyptian  oat  This 
IS  sowed  in  September  or  October,  and  furnishes  a  good  winter  pasture  for 
small  stock,  csdves  or  sheep.  Those  are  taken  off  in  February,  and  the 
•ats  allowed  to  head.  The  crop  is  ready  to  be  cut  in  the  latter  part  of 
May,  and  a  considerable  part  of  it  is  then  generally  fed  out  to  horses  and 
other  stock.  When  threshed  there  is  usually  a  yield  of  from  forty  to  fifty 
bushels  of  grain  per  acre.  The  same  land  may  be  planted  in  peas  or  late 
•ora  when  the  oats  are  harvested. 

Peas, — For  the  double  purpose  of  fertilizing  the  land  and  feeding  the 
stock,  field  peas  are  drilled  between  the  rows  of  corn  early  in  June,  and 
some  of  the  pods  generally  gathered  in  November,  as  food  and  seed,  when 
gathered  carefully,  about  fifteen  bushels  of  peas  per  acre  may  be  obtained. 
The  vines  remain'  with  the  cornstalks  as  an  excellent  pasture  after  the  cora 
h  gathered.  The  next  spring,  what  remains  is  ploughed  in  as  the  best  pre- 
paration of  the  land  for  a  crop  of  cotton — corn  and  peas  being  deemed  the 
best  rotation  with  crops  of  cotton. 

On  the  fertile  alluvion  soil  of  this  valley,  manure  is  seldom  required,  and 
when  it  is  deemed  necessary  to  land  long  in  cultivation,  cotton  seed  applied 
to  the  com  crop  is  the  most  approved  mode  of  using  it. 

Tobacco  arid  Indigo  grow  well  here  but  there  is  very  little  of  either  now 
cultivated  though  these  were  the  principal  marketable  productions  of  this 
country  whilst  it  was  a  colony  of  Spain. 

Rice  is  sometimes  raised  for  family  use  of  an  excellent  quality  and  in  grea^ 
abundance  to  £he  extent  of  land  cultivated. 

Root  Crops  are  quite  productive,  and  carrots,  beets  and  tiumips  are  culti 
rated  in  abundance  for  the  use  of  the  plantation. 

In  the  way  of  provender  there  is  not  much  hay  made,  the  chief  reliance 
being  placed  on  fodder,  the  leaves  of  cornstalks,  gathered  and  dried  at  the 
proper  season.  The  climate  is  so  mild  in  winter  as  hot  to  require  a  large 
supply  of  dry  food  for  stock. 

Orchards  of  peaches  and  Jigs  yield*  abundantly;  and  small  fruit,  8U€k  as 
strawberries,  raspberries  and  grapes  are  successfully  cultivateil. 

This  is  a  good  country  for  stocky  some  mules  and  horses  are  raised  for 
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local  use,  but  the  principal  reliance  for  a  sufficient  supply  of  these  is  im 
Missouri  and  other  western  states.     We  also  obtain  some  mules  from  Texas. 

There  is  an  abundant  supply  of  oxen  and  other  cattle,  for  local  consump- 
tion ;  and  sale  beef  is  generally  worth  from  three  to  four  cents. 

Sheep  are  raised  to  some  extent  but  not  much  pains  are  taken  with  them, 
'ihe  mutton  is  excellent,  and  the  wool  may  average  about  two  pounds  pec 
fleece. 

There  being  no  regular  market  for  it,  the  price  is  seldom  more  than  fif- 
teen cents  per  pound.  Many  of  the  planters  now  manufacture  coarse 
clothing  for  their  people  and  use  the  wool  in  this  manner. 

Hogs  are  now  extensively  raised  by  the  planters  for  their  own  use  and 
killed  from  eighteen  months  to  two  years  old;  weighing  from  one  hundred 
and  fifty  to  two  hundred  and  fifly  pounds.  From  December  to  Februa^ 
meat  is  successfully  cured  for  future  use. 

With  reference  to  the  wages  of  labor;  that  of  slaves  in  this  climate,  'm 
almost  exclusively  employed  in  agricultural  .pursuits.  These  are  seldom, 
hired  out  by  the  master ;  the  wages  of  a  man  slave,  when  so  hired,  is  now 
about  one  hundred  dollars  per  annum,  and  of  a  woman  about  eighty,  the 
person  to  whom  they  are  hired  also  supplying  food  and  clothing.  Me- 
chanics, such  as  carpenters,  would  gain  from  forty  to  sixty  dollars  per  month, 
accordiuj?  to  skill.  The  annual  compensation  to  overseers  maybe  set  down 
at  firom  wur  hundred  to  six  hundred  dollars. 

The  produce  of  the  dairy  and  the  poultry  yard  is  ample  to  supply  the 
wantsof  those  who  will  give  them  even  slight  attention.  Bees  and  pigeou 
thrive  very  well. 

You  are  at  full  liberty  to  arrange  the  foregoing  information  in  such  maa- 
neat  as  will  best  promote  the  object  you  have  in  view. 
I  am  very  respectfully,  yours,  &c. 

HENRY  BOYCE. 
Hon.  Edmund  Burke,  Com.  Patents. 


Vermilliok,  Erie  Q>.,  OhiOy  JV<w.  24,  1847. 
In  the  raising  of  Indian  com  some  experiments  have  been  made  whick 
have  produced  singular  results.  In  the  year  1839,  I  planted  one  and  a  half 
acres  of  ground  with  three  different  kinds  of  com,  half  acre  of  china,  half 
acre  yellow  gourd  seed,  half  acre  white  flint — ^the  result  of  the  crop  was 
seventy-three  and  a  half  bushels  shelled  com  from  the  china,  fifty-six  and  « 
half  from  white  flint,  and  fifty-four  from  the  yellow  gourd  seed.  The  resuk 
was  beyond  any  thing  before  raised  in  northern  Ohio,  and  so  much  in  favoc 
of  the  China  com,  that  I  have  every  year  since  planted  it.  Now  what  I 
wish  particularly  to  call  your  attention  to  is  this,  that  when  I  commenced 
with  that  corn  it  was  a  flint  com  from  seven  years'  use,  it  has  become  se 
closely  allied  to  gourd  seed  that  the  kernel  is  very  much  dented,  and  the 
ears  from  twelve  to  twenty  rows ;  the  same  remarks  hold  good  in  relatiom 
to  the  white  flint.  From  sixteen  years'  acquaintance  and  cultivation  I  am 
prepared  to  say,  that  it  seems  to  bear  no  similarity  to  its  species  sixteen 
years  ago;  it  was  then  an  eight  rowed  flint  com,  it  is  now  some  sixteen  to 
twenty  rows,  gourd  seed,  which  demonstrates  to  my  mind  the  fact  that  this 
climate  changes  the  species  of  com  from  one  kind  to  that  of  another. 

Yours,  &c.  ISAAC  FOWLER. 
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Walworth  Commr,  WiBconsin,  1847. 

Number  of  acres  of  ¥^eat  harvested 41,779 

4Terage  amount  per  acre,  twenty  bushels SO 

835,580  busk. 
Average  price  per  bushel 68  cts. 

Total  value  of  wheat  raised  in  the  coimty $568,194  40 

Amount  used  for  bread,  five  bushels  to  individual  66,310  bush. 

Amount  used  for  seeding  {H  bushels  per  acre)  spring  *< 

and  fall 60,000 

Number  of  bushels  in  the  county  to  be  sent  off . . . .         709,270 
Cash  value  at  home,  of  surplus  amount  at  68  cts . .  $482,303  60 

Time  of  sowing  from  the  10th  to  the  25th  of  September  for  winter,  msA 
fipom  the  1st  to  the  20th  of  April  for  spring. 

Kinds  raised — red  chaff,  ball,  crate^  and  white  flint.  The  red  and  the 
white  flint  the  best  for  old  land,  it  not  being  affected  by  the  rust.  F«r 
spring  the  kinds  liow  raised  are  the  hedgerow,  a  heavy,  harsh  bearded 
wheat,  and  the  Mediterranean  or  Red  Sea.  The  Mediterranean  or  Rei 
Sea,  yielding  from  25  to  40  bushels  to  the  acre,  vrheat  of  fine  quality,  but 
apt  to  lodffe  about  harvest  time,  while  the  hedgerow  stands  stiff. 

Number  of  acres  of  oats .' 9,862 

Number  of  bushels  per  acre 45 

Totalamount  of  bushels 443,340 

Oa>s  generally  used  for  home  comsumption. 

Number  of  acres  of  com 12,128 

Nuu  ber  of  bushels  per  acre 30 

Total  number  of  bushels 363,840 

Com  generally  used  for  fattening  pork,  &c. 

Tae  usual  yield  for  com  in  the  county  is  from  45  to  65  bushels  to  die 
acre,  the  small  amount  raised  this  year  is  owing  t«  the  cold  backwavl 
season. 

Number  of  acres  of  bariey 2,070 

Number  of  bushels  per  acre 30 

Total  number  of  bushels 62,100 

Barley  .used  for  feeding  principally  (no  brewery  in  the  vicinity.) 

Number  of  acres  of  buckwheat » 397 

Number  of  bushels  to  the  acre . .  .♦ 30 

Total  number  of  bushels 11,910 

Buckwheat  used  for  home  consumption. 

Number  of  acres  of  potatoes 1,601 

Number  of  bushels  per  acre 200 

Total  number  of  bushels 320,200 

Potatoes  all  used  at  home. 
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Number  of  acres  of  tame  grass,  (timothy  and  clover,). . .      5,198 
"         tons  to  the  acre, •  •  •  •  2^ 

10,396 
2,599 

Total  number  of  tons, 12,995 

Wild  grass  and  oats  straw  generally  used  by  farmers  for  feeding  and  but 
little  tame  grass  yet  used  for  pasturage.  Our  wild  ffra*  is  fit  for  pasturage, 
commencing  from  the  twentieth  of  April  to  the  tenth  of.  May,  in  the  spring, 
and  ending  from  the  first  to  the  twentieth  of  October,  in  the  fall. 

Number  of  acrfes  of  broom  com, 450 

"         pounds  of  brush  per  acre, 700 

315,000 
Value  of  brush  per  lb., • 3  c. 

$9,450  00 
About  one-half  of  the  brush  raised  this  year,  after  being  cleaned  of  the 
seed,  is  shipped  to  the  eastern  market,  and  the  balance  is  made  into  brooms 
and  sold  to  the  merchants  about  the  country  and  at  the  lake  ports. 

No.  of  acres  of  flax •. ..' 75 

Bushels  of  seed  to  the  acre * 20 

Total  number  of  bushels  ^  1,500 

In  general  there  is  no  use  made  of  the  lint  of  the  flax,  the  seed  being  the 
object,  which  is  generally  sent  off  and  exchanged  for  oil. 

Mustard  seed,  English  white 640  bushels. 

"  «  "        brown 65       « 

Amount  to  the  acre,  from  eight  to  fourteen  bushels  of  the  white  and  about 
eight  of  the  brown. 

Mustard  seed  is  shipped  east  on  account  of  raisers  shippers,  making  an 
advance  of  about  $2  00  per  bushel. 

Number  of  working  oxen 4,293 

Average  value  per  head $20  00 

Total  value  $85,860  00 

Number  of  milch  cows 5,908 

Average  value  per  head $12  00 

•       Total  value  $70,890  00 

Number  of  young  cattle  including  all  under  three  years  old    1 1,875 
Average  value  per  head $65  00 

Total  value  $152,100  00 

Number  of  young  horses  including  all  under  three  years  old        ,  734 
Average  value  per  head $25  00 

Total  value  $18^50  00 
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.    .    Number  of  sheep 18>44S 

Average  value  per  head $1  00 

Total  value  $18,448  00 

Average  amount  of  wool  per  head,  two  and  a  half  pounds. 
Thore  are  few  choioe  sheep  in  the  county*  Cha&  M.  Goodsell,  of  the  town 
of  Geneva,  has  a  small  lot  that  are  from  Mr.  Jewett's  stock  (Vermont.)  A 
throe  year  old  buck  sent  to  Mr.  Goodsell,  from  Vermont,  two  years  since, 
gave  this  year  nine  and  five-sixteenth  pounds  of  well  washed  wool,  very 
white  and  clear  from  gum,  (the  cUp  ten  days  short  of  a  year's  growth.) 
Three  ewes  (which  were  sent  with  the  buck)  two  of  which  dropped  their 
lambs  in  January,  (which  lambs  came  through  the  winter  fine)  averaged 
five  and  four-sixteenth  pounds  each  well  washed  wool.  Goodsell  has  ten  of 
the  full  bloods,  one  buck  and  their  ewes- sent  from  Vermont,  and  six  lambs, 
one  and  two  years  old.  The  ten  gave  this  year  an  average  of  five  and 
two-sixteenth  pounds  per  clip.  They  have  run  in  common  with  a  flock 
of  about  seventy  common  sheep,  all  sharing  alike.  The  full  bloods  came 
out  in  the  spring,  plumper  and  better  than  the  common  sheep,  all  sharing 
alike.  They  were  kept  on  common  wild  hay,  with  a  gill  of  com  per  day 
lo  each  of  the  flock. 

Number  of  hogs  (old  and  young) 27,145 

Soy  one-half  butchered  this  fall 13,572 

Average  weight  per  hog • 220  lbs. 

Whole  number  of  pounds 2,995,840 

Value  at  home  per  pound .* 2  cts. 

Value  of  whole  amount  of  pork  at  home $59,716  80 

Aount  of  pork  needed  for  home  consumption,  allow- 
ing forty  pounds  to  each  individual. ., 610,480  lbs. 

Amount  for  exportation 2,361,200  lbs. 

Value  at  home  per  pound 2  cts. 

Total  value  of  pork  for  exportation $47,242  00 

Prvje  of  farm  labor  (by  the  year)  twelve  dollars. per  monlh.  By  the  day 
m  harvest,  from  one  dollar  .to  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  day.  Female 
(domestic)  one  dollar  per  week.  Mechanics  (average)  twenty  dollars  per 
month.  Average  price  per  bushel  for  carrying  wheat  to  market,  eleven  cents. 
Average  price  for  carrying  pork  to  market,  twenty  cents  per  hundred. 
Respectfully  submitted,  by 

WM.  R.  MAY. 


Wheelock,  Robertson  Co.,  Texas,  Oct.  23,  1847. 
E.  Burke,  Commissioner  of  Patents: 

Dear  Sir: — I  herewith  transmit  to  you  an  estimate,  as  near  as  can  be 
Kiade  of  the  number  and  quantity  of  stock  and  produce  raised,  and  on  hand 
in  the  counties  of  Brassos,  Robertson*,  Leon,  Limestone  and  Navarro,  in  the 
state  of  Texas,  in  the  year  1847.  I  would  state  that  these  coiKities  are 
thinly  peopled. 

Br:*-co<?  county  lies  between  the  Nasaroto  and  Brassos  m;ers,  south  of  the 
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San  Antonio  road,  and  has  been  settled  about  twenty  years;  but  th«  popa 
lation  has  not  increased  for  the  last  five  years. 

Robertson  county  lies  north  of  the  San  Antonio  road,  between  the  Nan- 
soto  on  the  east  and  the  Brassos  on  the  west.  This  county  has  been  settled 
about  fifteen  years. 

Leon  lies  east  of  Robertson  between  the  Narasoto  and  Trinity,  north  of 
the  San  Antonio  road,  and  has  been  settled  about  eight  years. 

Limestone  lies  north  of  Robertson  and  Leon,  and  reaches  from  the 
Brassos  to  the  Trinity,  and  has  been  settled  from  4  to  12  years. 

Navarro  lies  north  of  Limestone,  and  also  extends  from  the  Brassos  to  the 
Trinity,  and  has  been  settled  about  four  or  five  years. 

The  three  last  named  counties  are  increasing  m  population.  I  send  you 
the  best  information  that  can  be  obtained,  but  cannot  give  a  statement  com- 
pared with  the  produce  of  1845,  with  any  degree  of  correctness. 

The  statement  for  this  year  can  be  relied  as  tolerably  correct. 

The  raising  of  cattle,  sheep,  horses,  mules,  hogs,  co  n,  (maize,)  cotton, 
wheat,  oats  and  veffetablcs,  in  all  these  counties  is  on  L  *  increase.  Price 
of  freight  by  land  |l  00  per  100  miles,  and  at  that  ra  t  ^erally  for  a 

E eater  or  less  distance.    Wages  of  agricultural  labor  |10  to  $12  per  month, 
echanical  labor,  |1  00  to  2  00  a  day  with  board. 

Respectfully  your  ob't  servH, 

S.  W.  KELLOGG. 

Estimated  number  of  cattle,  horses,  &c.,  and  amount  of  produce  for  the 
county  of  Brassos  for  1847: — 

Number  of  bales  of  cotton,  of  500  lbs.  each,      245 

"  bushels  of  com,  (maize,) 40,000,  price  25  to  37^  cts. 

"  "  oats, 300  37i 

"  "  sweet  potatoes, 3,250  37*  to  50 

"  **  wheat, 00 

«  "  rye, 100  75    ^ 

"  horses  and  mules  about 300 

"  cattle, « 5,000 

"  sheep, 100 

"  togs, 4,000,  $3  50perl00Ibs, 

Price  of  beef  on  foot  $1  50  per  100  lbs. 

Prices  estimated  in  October  of  this  year,  (1847.) 

Estimate  fgar  Robertson  coimty,  1847 : — 

Number  of  bales  of  cotton,  of  500  lbs.  each,  225          Price. 

"           bushelsofcom, 4,500  30  to  37^  cents. 

"                «          wheat, 60 

"                "          oats, 700             37i 

"                "          sweet  potatoes, 4,000  25  to  50 

«                "          rye, 150            75 

"           horses  and  mules, 471 

"           catUe, 8,477 

*'           hogs, 5,200,$3  50perl00lbs. 

"           sheep, ,  430,  increasing. 

Price  of  beef  $1  50  per  100  lbs.  on  foot. 
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Statement  for  Leon  county,  1847: — 

Number  of  bales  of  cotton,  of  500  lbs.  each,  460 

"           bushels  of  corn, 43,000,  price  60  cents, 

"                "          wheat, 100    "$1  50pr.bu6h. 

«                "          oats,..".: 200    «        60*    « 

"                "          rye, 200    "        75      " 

"                "          sweet  potatoes, 8,000     "        60     <^ 

**           horses  and  mules, 600 

"            sheep, 1,000 

"            hogs, 5,000 

"           cattle, 6,500 

Beef  $1  50  per  100  lbs.  on  foot 

Statement  for  Limestone  county,  1847  :-r- 

Number  of  bales  of  cotton,  of  500  lbs,  each,  200 

"       of  bushels  of  com, 76,000,  price  60to75ct8. 

"               "          wheat,... 200     "$1  50pr.bush. 

"                "          oats, 100     «       50cents. 

•*                "          rye, 300     *<       76    " 

**                "          sweet  potatoes, 13,000, 37f  to  50    " 

^          horses  and  mules, 1,658 

<*          cattle, 9,548 

«*          hogs, 4,327,$4to|5  per  100. 

"          sheep, 1,228 

Price  of  beef  $2  00  to  (2  50  on  foot 
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APPENDIX    No.    3. 


LETTERS,  &c.  ON  (X)ST  OF  RAISING  WHEAT  AND  INIMAN  CORN. 

My  Bear  Sir: — In  compliance  with  your  request  to  procure  accurate  es- 
timates of  the  cost  <rf  producing  crops  of  wheat  and  Indian  com  in  the 
vicinity  of  my  residence,  I  herewith  transmit  my  estimates  of  the  same 
with  a  succession  of  hay  crops  until  the  ground  again  requires  to  be  plough- 
ed for  com  and  wheat. 

Seed  corn  one-fourth  bushel  per  acre,  worth, $  50 

Interest  on  land, 1  50 

Ploughing, 3  00 

Planting, 2  00 

Hoeing, 2  00 

Iftirvesting, 2  00 

Threshing, 1  00 

Manure, 8  00 

Total  cost, |aO  00 

Average  crop  forty  bushels. 

Worm  75  cents  per  bushel — value  $30  00  product 

Cost     20  00 


$10  00  gain. 

Wheat  next  year,  two  bushels  per  acre  when  prepared  for  sowing 

worth, $4  00 

Interest  on  land, 2  00 

Ploughing, 2  00 

Harrowing, 1  00 

Harvesting, *. 6  00 

Threshing, 2  50 

Manure, 7  00 

Cost, ^22  00 

Average  worth,  $1  34.      Value  of  20  bushels,  $26  80 
Cost, 22  00 

Gain  per  acre, ^4  00 

One  ton  of  hay  per  acre  annually  for  ten  successive  years,  one-fourth 

clover  seed  sown  with  the  wheat,  worth $      75 

Interest  on  land  for  ten  years, 15  00 

Manure, '. 9  00 

Har\'esting, , 20  00 

Total  cost,... 10)44  75 

Cost  per  ton, $4  47 
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^Ay«n^  worth, $6  00  p^  tcHi^value  of  10 ton,.: $60  90 

Cost, ^ 44  76 

Gain  on  hay, 16  26 

"    "  wheat, 4  80 

"    "  corn, 10  00 

Gain  for  twelve  years  per  acre,  $30  05 
If  we  deduct  the  value  of  the  com  fodder  which  I  estimate  at  four  dollars 
it  will  reduce  the  cost  to  forty  cents  per  bushel,  also  the  wheat  straw  is  esti- 
mated at  two  dollars,  which  would  reduce  the  cost  to  one  dollar  per  bushel. 
In  preparing  the  ground  for  com  about  forty  loads  of  manure  to  the  acre  is 
required  to  make  a  succession  of  good  crops  which  I  estimate  at  fifty  cents 
per  load,  and  expense  of  putting  it  upon  the  land  at  four  dollars,  ($24) 
therefore  eight  dollars  of  which  is  estimated  for  the  com,  seven  for  whea 
and  nine  for  the  hay  crop. 

By  treating  our  poor  soil  in  this  way  it  would  probably  produce  good 
crops  indefimtely.         Respectfully,  your  friend, 

HARVEY  HUNTOON 
Hon.  Edmund  Burke. 

UnUy,  JV.  H.  Jfov.  22d,  1847. 


Bethlem,  Litchfield  Co.,  Conn. 
To  Hon.  Edmund  Burke,  Commissioner  of  Patents. 

Sir : — ^The  Hon.  T.  Smith  handed  to  me  some  time  since  a  circular  issued 
from  the  Patent  Oflnce  requesting  information  as  to  cost  of  producing  whoat 
and  Indian  com  to  which  I  should  have  sooner  attended  had  I  not  mislaid 
the  communication. 

Indian  Cora. 
Preparing  the  ground  for  seed  by  manuring,  ploughing,  &c.   $8  00 

Tending,  gathering  seed 25 

Threshing,  <fcc 7  00 

Interest  on  land 3  00 


$18  25z=36.6 
Number  of  bushels  to  the  acre  50.     Making  the  cost  of  raising  a  bushel  %{ 
Indian  com,  36^  cts. 

There  is  no  wheat  raised  in  this  vicinity,  and  but  litde  in  the  state.  I 
eodid  give  no  accurate  information  respecting  it.  Any  further  information 
requested  will  be  willingly  given. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  C.  AMBLER. 


BiNGHAWPTON,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  16th,  1837. 
Hon.  D.  S.  Dickenson. 

Dear  Sir: — I  wiQ  give  you  the  result  of  my  experience  and  observation 
respecting  die  cost  of  prodiicing  ciwps  of  wheat  and  Indian  com,  in  this 
TiciiiUy.       2g 
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I  estimate  die  vahie  of  our  wheat  lands,  in  a  good  itala  for  a  en^  U 
twenty  dollaiB  per  acre. 

Interest  on  this  at  6  per  cent $1  20 

Three  ploughings ....  1 4  60 

Harrowing  thoroughly 2  25 

One  and  a  half  bushels  of  seed  and  sowing 1  68 

Harvesting  with  a  cradle 1  00 

Threshing  and  cleaning 2  00 

$12  63 

I  estimate  the  average  yield  on  good  land,  well  tilled  at  twenty  busheig 
per  acre^  making  the  cost  sixty-three  cents  and  a  fraction  per  bushel. 

I  have  made  no  accoimt  of  the  value  of  the  straw,  or  of  gathering  the 
crop  into  the  bam,  or  of  tending  it  while  growing,  because  in  stating  the 
value  of  the  land  I  suppose  it  to  be  well  fenced,  and  that  the  crop  wiU  cost 
nothing  in  tending,  and  the  straw  for  catde  fodder  and  for  making  manure, 
is  wor&  more  than  bam  room,  cartage  from  the  field,  ice. 

The  average  crop,  agreeably  to  my  statement  may  be  greater  than  the 
yield  of  many  fields,  h&  tilled,  and  sown  at  an  unseasonable  time,  but  I 
am  confident  that  I  have  not  overrated  the  production,  on  an  average,  of 
good  farms  in  this  county,  which  receive  the  culture  which  I  have  contem- 
plated in  my  estimate  of  expense. 

Our  com  land  I  would  call  worth  twenty-five  dollars  per  acre. 

Interest  on  which  is $1  60 

Once  ploughing  with  double  team 2  00 

Harrowing 1  60 

Seed  and  ^>ianling 1  00 

Plaster  and  putting  on  ih^  ^  'J       3T 

Ploughing  and  hoeing^t     2  00 

Cutting  by  the  roots  and  stacking 76 

Husking  and  threshing '. 2  60 

fll  62 

Average  y^d,  forty  bvshels.    Cost  of  production  twenty-nine  cents. 

In  thb  amount  I  have  put  down  nothing  for  manuring  or  hauling,  because 
the  fodder  obtained  from  this  crop,  being  cut  up  when  the  kernel  begins  to 
harden,  in  the  way  now  universally  adopted  here,  and  carefully  saved  k 
worth  as  much  as  a  moderate  crop  of  hay  made  from  the  same  quantity  at 
land  ;  and  produces  as  much  manure  as  is  needed  for  future  crops. 

Perhaps  I  ought  to  explain  the  fact  that  it  costs  less  to  prepare  ground 
for  com  tlian  for  wheat  The  most  approved  mq^e  of  raising  a  com  crop 
is,  to  plant  on  sward  ground,  ploughing  it  but  once  and  tuming  the  upp^ 
side  perfectly  under — then  harrowing  lengthwise  until  a  goo4  tilth  is  pro- 
duced. When  the  soil  is  not  rich  enough,  stable  manure  is  first  spread  oa 
the  land. 

I  would  also  explain  my  putting  the  value  of  com  land  higher  thcui  wheat 
land,  by  remarking  tliat  our  river  bottom,  and  the  adjacent  grounds,  are  the 
best  for  com,  and  are  more  valued,  though  back  and  more  elevated  land 
produce  more  and  better  wheat,  being  less  liable  to  rust  and  shrinking. 

Very  respectfully  your  friend, 

A.  DOUBLEDAY. 


• 
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Oae  acre  of  land  that  will  yield  fifteen  bndiek  of  wheat,  coeiB  at  thii 
time  thirty-three  doUais  thirty-three  and  a  third  cents. 
•  Interest  thereon,  at  six  per  cent  per  annum $2  GO 

OoBt  of  ploughing,  sowing  and  harrowing 1  50 

«         seed 1  00 

Gathering  and  threshing 1  50 

Total  expens^^aising  fifteen  bushels  of  wheat,  $6  00 

Average  expe^fper  bi^el,  forty  cents. 

One  acre  of  land  that  will  yield  forty  bushels  of  com,  will  cost  at  this 
lime,  thirty-three  dollars  and  thirty-three  and  one-third  cents. 

Interest  thereon  at  six  per  cent,  per  annum $2  00 

Cost  of  ploughing,  harrowing  and  furrowing  out 1  50 

COBt  of  planting  the  same,  and  seed  for  ditto 25 

After  culture 1  75 

Husking  and  cribbing  the  yield  of  one  acre 1  00 

Total  expense  of  raising  forty  bushels  $6  60 

Average  expense  of  one  bushel  sixteen  and  a  quarter  cents. 
Ge&rge  Township^  Payette  Co,  Penna.y  Oct.  21sty  1847. 


JoKEsviLLE,  Michigan^  November  8M,  1847. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledee  the  receipt  of  your  circular  <rf 
September  1st,  1847,  through  Hon.  Rm)ert  McClelland,  and  in  answer 
thereto,  submit  the  following : 

The  average  price  per  acre  of  our  improved  wheat  lands  is  $10  00 

Interest  on  which,  at  six  per  cent 60 

Preparing  groimd  for  seed,  and  dragging  two  days  with 

team  each  acre,  at  $1  00  per  day, 2  00 

Seed,  one  and  a  half  bushels^  per  acre,  at  sixty  cts 90 

Cutting  and  gathering  per  acre, 1  35 

Threshing  and  cleaning  twenty  bushels,  average  per  acre, 

ordinary  crop,  at  six  cents  per  bu^el, 1  25 

$6  00 

Which,  divided  by  twenty,  the  average  number  of  bushels  per  acre,  under 
prudent  husbandry  makes  the  cost  per  bushel  at  30  cents. 

This  statement  will  apply  to  about  three -fourths  of  the  wheat  crop  of  this 
state,  in  ordinary  seasons.  The  remaining  one-fourth,  for  want  of  proper 
husbandry,  good  fences  and  timely  preparation  of  the  soil,  may  be  put  down 
at  an  average  of  thirteen  bushels  per  acre,  which,  for  interest  on  land,  pre- 
paration, seed,  harvesting,  &c.,  at  the  same  cost  of  $6  per  acre,  would  be, 
at  a  cost,  per  bushel,  of  forty  six  cents.  Calculating,  therefore,  three- 
fourths  of  the  crop  at  thirty  cents  per  bushel,  and  one-fourth  at  forty-six 
cents,  and  the  average  of  the  whole  crop  would  be  thirty-four  cts.  per  bushel. 

In  1845,  three-fourths  of  the  crop  produced  thirty  bushels  per  acre  and 
one-fourth  about  eighteen  budiels  per  acre,  with  the  ordinary  cost  per  acre 
of$6. 

Cost,  per  bushel,  of  three-fourths  of  a  crop  of  1845,  twenty  cents — cost 
of  remaining  one-fourth,  thirty-three  oents,  three  mills. 
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Average  cost  of  crop  of  1845,  twenty-three  cents,  three  imlb  per  bulihd. 

The  first  estimate  above,  would  be  a  fair  average  of  the  crop  and  cost 
for  the  past  ten  years,  during  which  time  I  have^  resided  here.  For  t%ee 
years  of  the  time  the  crop  has  been  above  that  estimate  and  three  years  it 
has  been  less. 

The  principal  ingredients  of  the  soil  are  sand,  gpvel  and  loam,  witb  a 
large  proportion  of  Time,  o£  the  openings  and  prairies,  and  those,  together 
wim  a  vegetable  mould  in  the  timbered  lands^^ 

When  first  broken  up,  the  openings  partidiP^ly,  present  a  yellowish, 
sandy,  and  to  some  persons  not  acquainted  with  the  ingredients  or  geology 
of  the  soil,  a  poor  appearance.  The  subsequent  action  of  the  sun,  frost  and 
rain,  produces  a  decomposition  of  the  lime,  with  which  it  is  so  strongly  im- 
pegnated  and  .it  assumes  a  dark  chesnut  or  chocolate  color,  and  in  some 
mstances  it  becomes  almost  black.  The  same  composition  enters  into  the 
soil  from  the  surface,  until  you  come  to  the  second  stratum  of  gravel  con- 
taining water  or  sandstone,  usually  at  a  depth  of  from  ten  to  twenty  feet, 
and  sometimes  even  beyond  the  latter  depth. 

That  this  composition  forms  the  surface  soil  to  those  depths  is  evident 
from  the  fact,  that  the  earth  thrown  out  from  cellars,  wells  and  other  exca- 
vations, after  remaining  until  acted  upon  by  the  sun,  frost  and  rain,  pro- 
daces  vines  and  grain  equally  well  with  that  which  has  been  "  brought  to" 
by  the  plough  without  further  preparation. 

In  but  a  small  portion  of  the  lower  peninsula  of  this  state  does  clay  form 
any  considerable  portion  of  the  soil,  and  this  accounts,  in  a  great  measure, 
for  the  reason  that  so  much  less  team  work  is  required  in  preparing^  the 
ground  for  seed — the  soil  being  such,  that  when  the  vegetable  matter  is 
Kept  down  there  is  no  tendency  to  "caA:«,"  as  it  is  termed,  and  in  most 
cases  it  is  sufficiently  diy  within  twelve  hours  after  a  long  rain  to  work  to 
advantage. 

When  the  land  becomes  impoverished  by  a  succession  of  crops,  bad 
husbandry  or  any  other  cause,  the  simple  method  of  ploughing  deeper,  or 
«ub-soil  ploughing,  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  restore  it,  and  this  only,  when 
the  farmer  neglects  rotation  of  crops,  clover  and  plaster,  or  refuses  to  return 
to  the  land,  in  manure,  the  crops  which  he  has  taken  from  it. 

Our  farmers  have  commenced  the  business  of  wool  growing,  and  so  for 
as  it  has  been  tested,  in  addition  to  the  profits  frx>m  the  wool,  it  is  found 
very  much  to  cheapen  the  raising  of  wheat. 

The  experience  of  our  best  farmers  agrees,  that  when  a  sufficient  number 
of  sheep  is  put  upon  a  fallow,  two  ploughings  are  as  good  as  three  witlioat 
them;  and  in  this  manner  the  average  cost  of  keeping  sheep,  per  head,  for 
a  year,  is  estimated  not  to  exceed  twenty-five  cents. 

The  following  is  submitted  as  the  estimated  cost  of  raising  Indian  cemi 

Interest  on  land  at  ten  dollars  per  acre, $     66 

Ploughing,  (fcc,  one  and  a  half  days,  at  one  dollar  per  day,  1  60 
Ploughing  and  hoeing  com,  one  and  a  half  day,  at  55.  pr.  day      94 

Harvesting, 1  00 

Shelling — four  cts.  pr.  bushel,  thirty  bushels — average  per 

acre, 1  20 

524 

Making  17  J^  cents  per  bushel,  as  the  cost  of  raising  Indian  com. 
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I  have  thus  briefljr  given  you  my  views  upon  the  subjects  embraced  in 
yovr  circular,  and  will  be  happy  at  any  time  to  give  any  infonnation  in  my 
power  that  majr  add  to  the  very  useful  report  that  annually  emanates  from 
the  Patent  Omce.  Very  truly,  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  T.  HOWELL. 


WHEAT  CROP  OF  1847. 

Plymouth,  Oct.  26th,  1847. 

Dear  Sir: — After  tendering  the  highest  regards,  an  answer  to  the  follow- 
ing questions  will  be  forwarded  to  you. 

1st.  The  interest  on  the  present  value  of  land  per  acre  on  which  the  crop 
is  grown  at  6  per  cent. 

2d.  The  cost  of  preparing  the  ground  for  the  seed. 

3d.  The  cost  of  the  seed. 

4th.  The  expense  of  tending,  gathering,  threshing  and  preparing  for  the 
market. 

In  answer  to  the  foregoing  questions,  it  may  be  stated  that  lands  in  Michi- 
gan vary  much  in  pricey  even  of  the  same  quality,  consequent  upon  improve- 
ment and  locality.  The  value  of  farming  lands  range  from  $1  25  to  some 
thirty  or  forty  dollars  per  acre.  The  cost  of  clearing  and  fencing  over  tim- 
bered openings,  will  range  from  $8  to  $12  per  acre,  and  these  lands  com- 
pose the  great  majority  of  the  land  now  in  cultivation.  The  prairies  and 
plains  may  be  brought  into  cultivation  for  a  less  sum  than  the  lands  above 
described,  and  they  compose  but  a  limited  portion  when  compared  with 
them,  so  that  a  supposed  valuation  will  be  made,  after  taking  into  consider- 
ation a  general  view  of  the  whole  subject.  Therefore,  $10  will  form  a  prin- 
cipal to  cast  interest  on,  and  as  it  requires  two  seasons  to  mature  a  wheat 
crop  of  the  kind  raised  mostly  here — 

1st  Two  years'  interest  may  be  cast  on  $10, $1  20 

2d.  The  cost  of  ploughing,  sowing  and  harrowing, 4  60 

3d.  The  cost  of  seed,  one  and  a  half  bushels  per  acre,. ...       1  40 

4th.  The  cost  of  harvesting, 1  50 

For  threshing  and  cleaning  for  market, 1  50 

$in  10 
Average  crop  this  year  per  acre  fifteen  bushels.     15-^$10  10=67/x 


CORN   CROP,  1847. 

Interest  on  land  at  6  per  cent,  per  acre, $    60 

Pfoughing  and  harrowing  per  acre, 1  50 

PJpiting  two  days,  at  seventy-five  cents  per  day, 1  50 

Cultivating  and  ploughing, 1  00 

Hoeing  two  days, 1  50 

Harvesting  and  shelling, 2  25 

$8  35 
Average  crop  50  bushels  per  acre  \  value  per  bushel  30  cts 
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OAT  CROP,  1847. 

Interest  at  6  per  cent,  on  land, f     GO 

Ploughing  land  per  acre, 1  60 

Sowing  and  harrovring, 1  50 

Harvesting  and^threshing, 2  00 

Seed,  two  bushels  per  acre, 60 

|6  10 
Oats  selling  at  20  cts.  per  bushel. 

Average  yield  this  year  40  bushels  per  acre,  as  you  will  see  no  mention 
made  of  manure  which  is  set  off  against  the  fodder. 

That. attention  is  not  paid  here  to  manure  and  seeding  which  is  in  &€ 
eastern  states.  The  state  is  new  and  speedily  undergoing  the  preparation 
for  manure  and  seeding  to  clover. 

With  the  highest  esteem,  respectfully  and  truly  your  friend, 

Hon.  R.  McClelland.  J.  SHEARER- 

P.  S.  By  this  report  the  wheat  crop  falls  below  the  general  average  crop 
of  our  state,  from  a  close  examination,  by  even  passing  through  many 
wheat  fields  in  several  counties  of  Michigan,  and  comparing  this  year's  crop 
with  other  years,  15  bushels  to  the  acre  as  an  average  amount  is  thouglit 
full  high  enough.  The  past  season  has  been  very  favorable  to  the  growik 
of  com  and  oats.  .  J.  Sheareiu 


La  Salle,  Monroe  Co.  Mich  ."> 
October  26lh,  1847.         > 
Hon.  R.  McClbllan^: 

In  answer  to  inquiries  from  the  United  Stales  Patent  Office,  inclosed 
'm  your  letter  of  the  16th  inst.,  relative  to  the  cost  of  raising  wheat  and  In- 
dian com  in  this  vicinity,  I  send  you  the  following  estimates  for  one  acre  of 
each. 


WHEAT. 


Interest  at  6  per  cent,  on  one  acre  of  land  at  $15,    $  90 

Twice  ploughing  the  same 2  00 

Twice  harrowing        do 60 

One  and  one-third  bush,  seed  wheat,  at  6^  pr.  bush.     1  00 

Sowing  and  harrowing  in 50         * 

Furrowing  and  cleaning  furrows 50 

Harvesting,  <fec 1  60 

Threshing  and  cleaning,  (by  Pitt's  separater,) 2  00=$  8  90 

An  acre  thus  managed  may  be  safely  (estimated  to  yield  twenty-five  biwh- 
eb,  ($8  90-5-25=36|)  at  the  cost  of  36|  cts.  per  bushel.  The  above  may, 
perhaps,  sound  scmewhat  theoretical,  Jbut  in  practice  it  will  be  found  nearly 
correcL  In  proof  I  offer,  gratuitously  perhaps,  the  cost  of  each  yearns  crop 
with  the  yield  per  acre,  drawn  from  accounts  carefully  kept  from  the  yeai 
1839  to  the  year  1846,  inclusive 
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1839,  cost  27i  cente, 

average 

yield  44i  buBhela 

1             1840,   "   32i    « 

cc 

(( 

24W    « 

1841,    "   28      " 

c< 

€( 

27^    « 

1842,    «   34tV" 

« 

U 

22 

1843,   "   29t    " 

c< 

ii 

28i      « 

1844,    «    56      " 

« 

« 

12i      «     A  partial  failure 

1845,    "   33i    « 

tf 

u 

26i      « 

1846,    "   38      " 

M 

u 

18V^    '<      Injured  by  rust 

In  my  estimate  there  is  no  chai^  for  manuring.  I  cannot  say  that  the 
crop  would  not  be  greatly  increased  by  a  judicious  application  of  manure ; 
but  the  prevailing  opinion  is  that  it  tends  to  promote  too  great  a  growth  of 
straw  at  the  expense  of  the  grtiin. 

CORN. 

Interest  on  one  acre  of  land,  at  $15  per  acre,  6  pr.  ct.  6  months,  $    45 

One  ploughing  sward,  clover-lea,  or  stubble 1  00 

Harrowing  and  furrowing 60 

Seed  and  planting • 37) 

Cultivating  and  hoeing,firBt  time. . . .'. 60 

Twice  cullivatinff 60 

Husking  on  the  hill 1  00 

Shelling  and  cleaning 1  60 

|5  82i 

An  acre  thus  managed  will  yield  fifty  bushek  (5  82}-4-60^11f  cents)  at 
the  cost  of  11|  cents  per  bushel.  In  this  crop  manure  is  seldom  used.  This 
fact,  however,  discreditable  to  the  intelligence  of  the  mass  of  our  farmers, 
speaks  volumes  in  proof  of  the  enduring  fertility  of  our  soil,  which  thus 
anaided,  continues  to  yield  an  undiminish^  tribute  to  the  cultivator.  I  regret 
that  I  have  never  kept  an  accurate  account  with  the  com  crop  as  it  is  soon 
likely  to  rival  the  wheat  crop  in  importance  in  this  section,  I  intended  to 
have  said  something  in  reference  to  the  barley  crop  when  I  commenced  this, 
as  a  fore  crop  for  wheat,  but  as  this  communication  has  far  exceeded  its  proper 
limits  already,  I  must  omit  it. 

Tery  req)ectfully,  yours. 

S.  M.  BARTLETT, 


Ashtabula,  Oct.  Zlst^  lb4n. 
Hob.  J.  R.  Giddikgs, 

Dear  Sir:  Yours  with  enquiries  of  the  Commissioner  of  Patents,  as  to  the 
expense  of  raising  wheat  and  com  in  my  vicinity,  is  before  me.  In  reply: 
it  IS  difficult  to  arrive  at  accuracy  in  a  country  like  this  where  grain  grow- 
ing is  not  the  main  reliance  of  the  farmer,  and  where  it  is  uncommon  for 
any  one  to  adopt,  year  after  year,  the  same  system. 

Most  of  our  farmers  raise  wheat  for  their  own  consumption  only  adopting 
at  different  times,  sometimes  a  naked  summer  fallow  and  at  others  fallowing 
wheat  after  all  com,  potatoes,  &c.,  and  occasionally  turning  in  a  green  crop, 
such  as  clover.  On  farms  where  much  wheat  is  raised,  a  naked  summer 
£adlow  is  as  elsewhere  the  roost  common  system  adopted. 
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Under  the  latter  system  the  profits  are  ^without  rendenng  an  excess  of 
cost  over  the  others)  much  greater.  Still  it  is  disputable  what  system  is 
the  test  as  under  the  other  the  profits  of  a  spring  crop  must  enter  into  the 
estimate  as  credit,  subject  however  to  the  loss  to  the  land  by  two  crops  in- 
stead of  one. 

Considering  a  naked  summer  fallow  as  the  most  common  method  else- 
where, it  will  I  presume  be  most  satisfactory  to  base  my  estimates  on  this 
system. 

In  the  case  of  corn,  my  estimates  are  based  on  a  supposed  case  where 
land  is  so  cultivated  as  to  remain  in  about  the  same  condition  ;  the  soil  such 
as  on  the  whole  is  most  natural  for  com,  that  is  dry  land  free  from  clay. 

On  mucky  land  the  crop  will  exceed  fifty  bushels,  but  the  expense 
and  risk  are  greater.  On  some  of  our  worn  out  land,  the  expense  will  be 
much  more  than  the  entire  value  of  the  crop.  ^  These  variable  causes  will 
induce  a  wide  difference  in  the  estimates  of  different  individuals. 

Question: — What  is  the  expense  of  raising  a  bushel  of  wheat  in  your 
vicinity? 

Answer: — Fifty  cents.     Thus, 
One  acre. 

To  one-third,  $5  40  value  of  man  and  labor  of  manuring  it, $1  80 

Interest  on  $20,  two  years, 2  40 

Ploughing  once, 1  50 

Harrowing  four  times, 2  00 

Rolling, , 50 

One  and  a  half  bushel  of  seed, 1  50 

Sowing, 26 

Harvesting, 1  50 

$11  45 
Or.  by  22^,V  bushels,  (Average.) 

Any  of  our  rolling  lands  with  stumps  and  under  the  above  system  will 
yield  from  fifteen  to  thirtj-five  bushels,  while  under  the  other  the  average 
is  not  over  ten.  The  use  of  the  land  for  sheep  during  the  two  years,  whSe 
the  crop  is  off  and  also  sometimes  feeding  the  lambs,  are  not  taken  into 
view. 

What  is  the  cost  of  raising  a  bushel  of  com?      Twenty  cents.     Thus: 

Interogt  one  year  on  $20, $1  20 

Manure  as  above, I  80 

Once  ploughing, 1  50 

Second  harrowing, •  1  00 

Planting, , 1  50 

Cultivating  with  man  and  horse, 3  00 

$10  00 
Cr.  by  fifty  bushels,  (average.) 
Note. — If  the  expense  of  harvesting  and  stock  is  included  say,  $1  75, 
the  amoimt  will  be  sweUed  but  we  do  not  generally  estimate  them  as  the 
shucks  and  pumpkins  will  generally  serve  them  over  the  last.  The  same 
allowance  is  made  in  the  case  of  wheat.  The  straw  pays  six  per  cent,  on  the 
threshing,  &c.        Yours,  refipectfuUy, 

R.  W.  GRISWALD. 
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WA8HiN»Toir  Cm,  JprU  ^Sthy  1846. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  yours  of  the  27th.  As  a  general  remark  it  is  true  that 
wheat  can  be  produced  upon  prairie  land  at  an  eitpense  of  not  exceeding 
twenty-fire  cents  per  acre,  in  good  seasons  when  no  misfortune  befalls  the 
crop.  Some  seasons  the  blight  cuts  off  the  entire  crop.  Wheat  does  not 
grow  two  years  in  succession  upon  the  same  land,  every  alternate  year  you 
must  either  substitute  a  rotation  of  crops,  or  allow  the  land  to  lie  idle  which 
is  most  generally  done.  Each  prairie  farmer  must  own  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  timber  for  the  purposes  of  fencing  and  building.  There  are  thtee  con- 
siderations with  many  of  less  importance  which  contribute  to  swell  the 
average  expense  of  producing  wheat  on  the  western  prairies  to  probably 
thirty-five  cents  per  bushel. 

I  subjoin  the  expenses  of  an  acre  without  the  cost  of  the  land,  for  the 
first  crop.  For  ^bsequent  crops  the  ploughing  would  be  fifty  centp  per 
acre. 

^or  ploughing  an  acre  of  sod, $2  00 

One  and  a  half  bushels  of  seed,. 1  00 

Puttingin, 1  00 

Harvesting, 1  26 

Threshing, 1  75 

Twenty  miles  to  market,. 2  00 

$9  00 

Your  enquiry  however  was  as  to  the  expense  of  production,  which  would 
be  seven  dollars  per  acre,  or  twenty  cents  per  busliel,  an  average  crop  being 
thirty-five  bushels  per  acre.  There  is  no  rule  for  estimating  me  interest  on 
the  capital  employed,  the  prices  of  land  are  so  varying,  being  from  $1  25, 
the  government  price,  to  30  or  $40  per  acre  in  the  back  countries.  But  you 
may  add  every  possible  contingency  of  expense,  and  the  price  of  producing 
a  bushel  of  wheat  cannot  exceed  25  cents,  the  sum  you  have  suggested. 

I  will  add  here  the  result  of  an  actual  experiment.  A  gentleman  purchased 
an  eighty  acre  lot  at  |15  00  per  acre,  and  kept  an  accurate  account  of  the 
expenses  attending  the  first  crop  including  the  cost  of  the  land: 

For  eighty  acres  of  land  $15  00  per  acre, $1,200  00 

Fencing  per  acre,  $2  00, 160  00 

Ploughing, 160  00 

Seed, ..-.  80  00 

Puttingin, 100  00 

Harvesdng, 100  00 

Threshing, 140  00 

$1,940  00 
The  crop  averaged  thirty-five  bushels  per  acre  and  was  sold  at  seventy 
cents  per  bushel.     The  expense  of  transportation  to  market  was  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  dollars. 

Cost  of  land  $15,  as  above, $1,940  00 

Transportation, 140  00 

2,080  00 
Eighty  acres,  35  busheb  per  acre, 1,960  00 
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Another  eigbt  hundred  acres  were  purchased  tt  one  dollar  and  twen^- 
five  cents  per  acre,  with  the  following  result : 

Eight  hundred  acres, $1,000 

Fencing, .•  1,600 

Ploughing, 1,600 

Seed,. 800 

Putting  in 1,000 

Harvesting, 1,000 

Thresh  i  ng, 1 ,400 

Transportation, ; .   1,000 


Eight  hundred  acres,  35  bushels  per  acre,")  ai  a  Ann 

oo  nnn  u u^i-  -rn * i u*i  >qpiu,uUl/, 


$9,400 


28,000  bushels  70  cents  per  bushel, 
A  yariety  of  results  of  this  kind  could  be  giren  but  tHb  is  deemed  suiE- 
cient  to  answer  the  purposes  of  enquiry.  There  may  be  some  errors  in  the 
figures,  I  have  not  time  to  look  over  them,  but  the  bases  of  the  caTculatioB 
may  be  relied  upon.         Very  respectfully, 

THOS.  J.  HENLEY. 
Hon.  £•  Burke, 

OonrnUssumer  of  Patentt. 
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APPENDIX    No.    4 


MAIZE    IN    MEXICO. 

Fram  the  Vienna  Zeitung— by  H.  Ctrl  Heller.    Translated  by  E.  (Joodrioh  Smith  of  the 

Patent  Office. 

Maize,  (zea  mais  Linnaeus,)  not  only  on  account  of  its  ele|;ant  structure, 
splendid  leaves,  delicate  inflorescence,  and  variety  of  color  of  its  pliant  stalk, 
is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  grass  kind,  but  likewise  one  of  the  most 
useful,  and  indeed,  for  Mexico  and  a  lai^e  part  of  America,  truly  the  most 
useful  of  them. 

Its  beauty  the  Mexicans  have  at  all  times  acknowledged;  they  yet  here 
adorn  the  altars  in  the  churches  and  chapels  with  the  stalks  of  maize,  in 
which  are  twined  flowers.  Among  the  ancient  Mexicans,  maize  was  a  sign 
in  the  calender,  and  a  holy  ornament  upon  their  groves. 

The  Ineas  of  Peru  cultivated  maize  in  their  gardens  as  elegant  plants,  and 
among  artistic  works  in  gold  of  the  ancient  Peruvians  the  imitations  of  the 
maize  plant  are  the  most  admirable. 

From  what  has  been  mentioned,  the  value  of  this  plant  to  the  inhabitants 
of  America  is  evident,  as  well  as  the  proof  that  its  culture  was  known,  and 
especially  in  Mexico,  long  before  the  discovery  of  the  new  world. 

It  is  well  established  that  maize  was  not  known  in  Europe  till  after  the 
conquest  of  Mexico,  and  we  know,  likewise,  that  Ferdinand  Cortez,  after 
bis  first  return  to  the  court  of  Charles  V.,  1519,  among  the  presents  from 
Mexico,  had  some  ears  of  maize. 

Notwithstanding  that,  we  cannot  certainly  fix  upon  Mexico  as  the  true  na- 
tive country  of  this  plant,  yet  America  was  indeed  so,  for  only  the  Mexi- 
cans, the  inhabitants  of  Hayti,  and  some  natives  of  South  America,  had  any 
peculiar  names  for  maize — a  circumstance  that  is  not  without  importance, 
because  we  may  assume  that  an  object  for  which  any  language  has  no  desig- 
nation, is  of  foreign  origin. 

Thus,  for  example,  the  Indians  of  Mexico  have  no  word  for  wheat,  barley, 
oats,  apple,  pear,  grape,  fig,  sweet  orange,  &c.,  which  they  designate  by  the 
Spanish  words,  trtgOy  sevada^  avena^  manzanajperaj  uva^figOj  narranja^tfjCf 
but  for  all  domestic  fruits  and  plants  thevJiave,  as  tlaolli  (zea  mais,)  cAoy- 
oteslle^  (lycios  eduUs,)  tnamtiy  (mameia  Americana,)  pt^ya,  (cactus  pitoga,) 
eacakuatesy  (arrachis  subterranea  seu  hypogea?)  maguey ^  (agave  Amer- 
icana,) jomo//,  ^solnum  lycopersicum.) 

Our  word  maize  comes  from  the  Haytien  word  mahiZj  from  whence  it  is 
formed  by  corruption. 

The  Chinese  and  Japanese  have  also  a  peculiar  word,  though  it  was  al- 
ready known  amon^  these  nations  before  the  discovenr  of  America.  Thus 
the  Chinese  call  maize  ya-chu-chuy  com  of  chu  or  ya  (kidney^  or  ^my,  rice 
resembling  a  kidney.  The  Japanese  call  it  nanbanUhbiy  tnat  is  com  of 
new  brany  or,  by  nick  name,  outlandish  (foreign)  com,  as  the  Germans,  finr 
taample,  call  it  Turkish  wheat    It  is,  therefons,  more  than  probaMe  that 
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the  maize  of  the  new  world  came  to  the  old  as  an  exdiange,  for  had  the 
Asiatic  people  carried  maize  to  America^  they  would  also  have  planted  the 
cereals  far  more  important  for  the  old  world.  If,  then,  we  admit  that  all 
men  sprung  from  one  stock,. it  must  be  that  the  first  inhabitants  of  America 
separated  from  their  Asiatic  brethren  before  the  cultivation  of  the  cereals 
were  known. 

Notwithstanding,  maize  is  no  where  found  in  the  wild  state,  for  as  to  that 
wild  maize  of  Dr.  Hernandez,  it  is  very  much  as  with  his  wild  wheat,  which 
he  would  have  it  he  had  discovered,  and  which  he  named  trUicum  nUchoucum^ 
bvt  whidb  B  nothing  but  trUicum  composUum^  and  came  from  Europe. 

We  often  find  in  Mexico,  single  plants  of  maize  which  erow  sellf-sowny 
and  flourish  without  culture,  and  though  they  may  stand  mues  from  any  in- 
habited places,  they  cannot,  be  considered  wild,  as  notwithstanding  the  often 
monstrous  variety,  Hiey  always  bear  the  characteristics  of  cultivated  maize. 
B^  the  parrots,  for  example,  which  come  from  the  east,  from  the  terra  etH- 
enttf  to  the  terra  templaday  in  large  flocks,  to  visit  the  maize  fields,  the  ker- 
nels of  maize  may  be  borne  to  a  distance  and  thus  sown. 

It  is  fhe  same  with  maize  as  with  the  other  ceneals  of  Asia,  considered  as 
thfeir  native  country.  So  fiur  we  mi^  consider  America  as  the  native  countijr 
of  maize;  neither  are -those  found  wild. 

Notwithstanding  the  many  varieties  of  maize  whicd  are  found  in  Mexico, 
yet  there  is  only  to  be  found  the  Linnaean  species  <<mai&''    Here,  in  this 
country,  indeed,  we  distinguish  two  kinds — a  maiz  aUoy  and  a  mais  tmn 
poraly  out  they  present  no  botanical  difierence. 

Tbe  best  known  cultivated  varieties  in  Mexico  are — 

1.  Mdz  de  padusy  with  smaH  eight-rowed  ears ;  the  most  ttnimportant  of 
all  the  varieties  cultivated  here. 

2,  Mm  manchado  or  Chineseo.  A  productive  land,  witb  v/idi^  yell6w 
and  red  kernels ;  sometimes,  also,  entirely  blue,  in  which  case  it  is  called 


3.  Maiz  hlaneo.  A  very  productive  variety,  which  yidds  a  fime,  sweet 
meal. 

4.  M<iiz  arMotiUOy  which  is  subdivided  into  two  varieties. 

(1 . )  Maiz  amarUlo  grvesoy  which  is  more  frequently  eubivated,  and  rarely 
yields  less  than  2  to  8  ears  each,  with  300  to  600  kernels. 

(2*.)  Maiz  amariUopiquenOy  which  is  somewhat  smaller,  less  stoat,  but,  in 
a  fruitful  soil,  weighs  10  to  15  cwt.  more  than  the  grueso. 

5.  Maiz  cuarentenoy  better  known  in  Mexico  under  the  name  of  maiz 
tremisy  or  ohte  CotorcalOy  which  ripens  quickly,  and  may  be  planted  in  the 
coldest  districts  in  Mexico. 

"6.  Maiz  tardioy  or  de  riegOy  the  most  productive  of  all  the  varieties,  and 
that  which  is  cultivated  around  the  city  of,  Mexico,  and  in  many  moist  re- 
gfons.     It  sometimes  reaches  to  500  per  cent. 

Maize  succeeds  best  in  a  moist  and  warm  climate,  but  it  has  the  great  ad 
vantage  above  other  cereals,  that  it  may  be  successfidly  cultivated  in  Mex- 
ico as  well  in  the  terra  caliente  (warm  districts)  as  in  the  terra  fiia  (coW 
ones.)  Its  highest  limits  here  are  from  2000  to  8000  feet  above  Uie  level 
of  the  sea,  therefore  the  time  necessary  for  it  to  ripen  is  very  different  It 
vstries  in  all  the  p^ods  from  7  months  to  6  weeks. 

Maize  is  the  most  important  plant  in  Mexico,  and  the  failure  of  the  crop 
by  drought,  hail,  wind,  or  disease,  produces  the  sacldest  consequences. 
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The  diseases  of^maize  most  known  in  Mexico,  as  well  as  the  hnrtfu.  .siu- 
malsy  are  the  following: 

1.  La  raquiUe,  a  land  of  wasting  consumption  which  afieots  the  maixe 
where  it  is  sown  on  barren  soil,  and  shordy  after  the  seeding  is  subjected  to 
moist  coM  weather. 

2.  El  carbon.  A  vegetable  carbonaceous  growth,  which  grows  in  tbe 
ears,  or  causes  the  buds  to  be  abortive.  This  abortion,  as  in  the  oak  and 
other  plants,  s^ipears  to  be  produced  by  an  insect. 

3.  £/  hango.  A  species  of  uredo,  which  forms  itself  particularly  in  the 
ear,  asd  destroys  it.     This  disease  is  here  called  he  cttervos^  (the  mren*) 

Of  ^niniakj  fyc. 

1.  A  kind  of  mole,  (talpa,)  which  digs  under  the  fields  and  destroys  the 
youngplants. 

2.  The  larvae  of  melolontha,  (hanctor  6  gusana  turcoj  which  not  only 
seizes  on  roots,  but  also  often  destroys  the  stalks  and  ears. 

3.  Many  owls  and  phalaenas.  (?) 

Maize  may  be  cultivated  in  Mexico  at  different  times,  especially  in  those 
districts  where  for  nine  months  there  is  sufficittit  moisture.  In  the^arm  cfl- 
liaUej  they  take  the  best  spot  lying  nearest  the  house,  cut  down  the  trees 
and  shrubs,  bum  them  and  plant*  maize. 

But  in  the  cooler  districts  they  have  two  kinds  of  culture,  that  with  water- 
ing and  that  in  the  diy  lands,  (siembra  de  regadio  y  de  secano.)  Of  the  lat* 
ter  we  have  again  dinerent  methods,  which  are  called  de  hwnudiy  de  oven- 
iuTtso^  and  de  temporal. 

In  the  de  regadioy  the  kind  maiz  tardi6  is  sown,  which  is  the  most  pio^ 
ductive,  and  a  variety  very  similar  to  the  same  in  a  soil  of  constantly  w^mi' 
ised  moisture  at  the  commencement  of  spring,  (de  kumedi.) 

A  seeding  which  is  made  in  a  soil  that  h^  the  capacity  of  preserving  the 
moisture  of  the  winter  and  first  spring  rains,  is  called  riembra  de  aventur^io. 

In  the  de  temporal  a  ouickly  ripening  kind  is  sown  (maiz  cuareniena^)  ■ 
which  is  cultivated  either  before,  or  in  the  rainy  period,  (June  to  Novem- 
ber,) if  before,  and  it  is  also  sown  on  dry  land,  then  this  is  called  siemira 
enpdva^  {sowings  or  seed  on  the  dust,) 

Often  the  Mexicans  take  no  pains  to  select  the  soil,  and  frequently  ortiA- 
Tttte  maize  on  strata  or  hardened  clay,  (tepetate,)  where  the  crop  »  ytxj 
small. 

How  much  Mexico  produces  at  the  present  time  it  is  impossible  to  deter- 
mine with  any  accuracy,  but  it  is  thought  that  it  is  the  principal  subsistence 
of  at  least  five  millions  of  persons,  and  at  the  same  time,  is  the  only  c<xn- 
fbdder  for  all  the  kinds  of  domestic  animals,  so  that  its  collective  product 
must  be,  at  least,  10,000,000  of  metzen.  [As  a  metzen  is  1.68  Englidi 
bushels,  this  is  equal  to  nearly  17,000,000  bushels,  and  it  would  seem  must 
be  underrating  the  crop.] 

The  different  parts  of  the.maize,  and  the  modes  in  which  it  is  used  in 
Mexico,  are  the  following: 

A.  Of  the  plant. 

1.  The  ancient  Mexicans  made  of  the  juice  of  the  stalk,  sugar,  and  the 
modem  Mexicans,  a  fermented  drink,  named  pulque  de  maiz  6  mayo.     Ex- 
periments, also,  have  succeeded  in  making  brandy  of  the  same.     The  ex 
tremely  saccharine  stalk  is  eaten  raw  by  many  Indians. 
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2.  The  unripe  ears  (Ind.  gihUy  S^.  maaorcay)  are  pocked,  and  sen^e 
■lany  poor  people  for  their  sole  sustenance. 

3.  The  leaves  and  stalks  serve  as  excellent  fodder  for  horses  and  mules. 
B.  Ofthe  dry  plant 

1.  Tlie  stalks  and  leaves*  are  used  as  well  for  the  fodder  of  animab  as 
also  for  the  construction  of  small  houses  and  huts,  the  walls  of  which  are 
made  of  stalks,  and  like  roofs  of  houses. 

2.  Of  the  ripe  com  is  prepared,  similar  to  barley,  a  kind  of  beer,  (chicha) 
an  agreeable  and  healthful  drink. 

3.  Of  the  maize  meal,  boiled  in  water,  and  in  connexion  with  different 
roots,  many  kinds  of  paste,  (atolli  or  atoUj)  and  a  kind  of  bread  called 
arepa. 

4.  The  ripe  kernels  roasted,  which  are  there  called  es^uUe^  as  well  the 
meal  prepared  of  it  (pinole)  Bve  used  often  in  the  terra  cahente, 

6.  Finally,  maize  is  consumed  in  still  greater  quantities  by  the  Mexicans 
in  tortUlaSy  which  are  prepared  in  the  following  manner : 

The  maize  kernels  are  placed  in  a  vessel  with  water,  and  softened  for  a 
time  by  the  aid  of  lime.  Then  they  are  rubbed  on  a  flat  stone  (metate)  into 
a  fine  mass,  and  from  this  are  formed  very  thin  round  cakes,  which  are 
baked  on  a  thin  clay  plate.  They  are  taken  hot  from  the  plate  and  eaten, 
and  thus  supply  the  place  of  bread  to  the  Mexicans,  to  which  the  tortiUas 
are  preferred. 

A  Mexican  woman  spends  daily  at  least  six  hours  in  the  preparation  of 
the  tortillas y  and  in  the  whole  republic,  according  to  the  estimate  of  H. 
Azcarale,  are  thus  engaged  312,500  strong  and  healthy  women.  Were  it 
not  the  sole  labor  of  the  Mexiqan  wives,  we  might  well  cry  out,  what  a  mon- 
strous loss  of  time ! 

FinaUy,  I  must  yet  mention  that  paper  (papel  de  oja  de  maiz)\B  also  made 
firom  the  leaves,  and  the  raw  leaf  in  the  south  is  used  for  the  preparation  of 
the  so  called  straw  segars,  (cigaritos.) 

This  is,  in  brief,  that  which  is  most  worthy  of  notice  respecting  maize  ia 
Mexico. 

ToLucA,  30th  September,  1846. 

*  The  endi  of  the  stalks,  cut  off*  from  the  ear  before  thej  are  ripened,  are  called,  Ind.  W 
faself,  the  other  stalks,  dry  on  the  fields,  rotfrir^.  The  former  are  taken  off  for  ibdder  of 
iMnet.    A  0eld  of  maize  is  ealled  m^m. 
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APPENDIX  No.  6. 


ON  THE  CULTURE  OF  POTATOER 

ExpenmeTUs  relating  to  the  cultivation  of  Potatoes,  translated  from  the  Gfar- 
num  of  Prof  Hhihek,  of  GratZy  by  E,  Goodrich  Smithy  of  the  Patent  Office. 

Comparative  Experiments  of  the  different  kinds  of  manure  on  the  growth 
ef  Potatoes,  and  the  qaantity  of  starch-meal  contained  in  them. — For  some 
years  past  experiments  have  been  instituteH  at  the  experimental  farm  of  the 
imperial  Agricultural  Society  of  Steiermark,  as  to  the  influence  of  Hie  differ- 
ent kinds  of  manure  on  the  growth  of  potatoes,  beets  and  maize.  The 
soil  on  which  the  experiments  were  tried  is  an  aluminous  clay  soil,  which 
is  composed  of— 

50  to  62  per  ct  sand,  mostly  gravel,  with  fragments  of  quartz,  gneiss, 
and  mica;  47  to  61  clay ;  95  carbonate  of  lime;  92  humus. 

Of  eveiy  kind  of  manure  used  there  were  3  parcels  each  for  100  square 
feet,  therefore,  in  the  whole  300  square  feet;  and  the  manure  was  applied  in 
the  year  1845.  In  the  year  1846  each  parcel  was  laid  with  60  tubers  equal 
in  size,  and  weighing  6  lbs.  on  the  16th  of  April.  During  their  growth 
the  potatoes  were  twice  hoed;  the  gathering  of  them  was  on  the  12th  of 
October,  and  in  the  month  of  November  the  quantity  of  starch-meal  which 
they  contained  was  determined  in  the  usual  manner. 

The  average  product  from  the  three  parcels  of  each  kind  of  manure  was 
as  follows: 

Product    Diieased.    SUrch.    Residuum.  Drjsubstanes 

besidA. 
Ibe.         perot         perct         perot         peret 

1  Without  manure  36}|        12  llff  7if  19if 

2  With  52  lbs.  of  cowdung  47H  17  lOfy  1^  17f  | 
Ji  «  52  "  horseding  41ff  17  11^  ^Jf  17H 
4  "  62  "  hogdung  40|1  14  lOf  |  7f  #  18^ 
6     "    62  "     gdatdung     40i|  18  10  7A  17^ 

6  "  52  "  humus         38,V  14  13^  8/^  21if 

7  "  35  "  humandung41/r  18  HA  7i|  18if 

8  "  35  "  poudrette     40j|  20  12/,  7  19^^ 

9  "  4  "  guano          37  12  12i|  9  21 H 

24loth=(12oz.7 

10     «    English,)  carbo- S^  36«  11  134|  8/,          21|| 
nate  of  ammonia  j 

2010th  Bulphatej  40  j^  ^^ 

of  ammonia        \    .  ^*  '* 

25loth  nitrate  of  do.  40^  15  12^1  7if          20^} 

24      ««    of  potash  37|f  13  llif  8              19^^ 

29lothcarb.    "      Sljf  30  lOjf  7/,           17if 

28  "  sulph.    "      45  J I  29  134t  7              20jt 

32  "  nitrt.oflime  49if  26  10  8^          I84I 

17     "    30  "  gypsuip         351 J  36  12  7|f          19}|  ' 

Average  41^        19  Hf*  H\  19j| 
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In  the  year  1845,  the  following  were  the  results  of  a  fresh  manuring  by 
the  same  parcels  on  100  square  feet : 


Product 

Starch. 

Residuum. 

I>nr  substanee 
beside. 

'  1  As  before, 

53  lbs. 

14i|pr.  ct. 

6f|pr. 

ct       21^pr.ct 

2    « 

<( 

70H 

13H 

6fl 

20H 

3    « 

(( 

64 

12A 

6|l 

IV, 

.4    « 

(( 

69it 

13H 

6/, 

20 

6    « 

(( 

67ff 

mi 

6if 

19/, 

6    « 

<. 

51i* 

13,V 

6U 

20 

7    " 

« 

59fy      . 

15 

8A 

23,V 

8    « 

« 

67^ 

13/r 

6,'t 

19it 

9    « 

« 

80A 

IIA 

6A 

17H 

10    « 

u 

66 

14if 

7H 

21H 

11    « 

« 

66 

llA 

8,V 

mf 

12    « 

M 

78if 

12if 

8A 

20H 

13    «< 

« 

76A 

IIH 

7it 

19H 

14    « 

« 

66if 

10 

7if 

17if 

15    « 

(( 

57 

13^ 

6i» 

20 

16    " 

<< 

69H 

14^f 

6ff 

21/, 

17    « 

« 

49A 

•8H 

8,V 

17 

Average, 

63i* 

12if 

7/t 

19H 

Prom  these  results  of  two  years'  experiments,  the  following  conclusions 
may  be  drawn : 

1.  The  greatest  product  obtained  in  the  year  1846,  was  from  the  parcel 
manured  with  the  carbonate  of  potash. 

2.  In  manuring  with  gypsum  the  product  was  not  only  smaller  than 
without  any  manure,  but  it  also  had  36  per  cent,  of  diseased  potatoes,  and 
thus  17  per  cent,  more  than  the  average  of  all  the  kinds  of  manures. 

Th^  unfavorable  eflfect  of  gypsum  may  be  explained  by  its  attraction  of 
moisture  from  the  atmosphere. 

The  parcel  manured  with  30  pounds  of  gypsum,  was  still  moist  after  aV 
the  others  were  entirely  dry. 

The  unfavorable  influence  of  gypsum  on  the  potatoes  was  also  evident  in 
the  year  1846,  as  the  unmanured  parcel  yielded  a  product  of  53  lbs.,  but 
that  manured  with  gypsum  only  49  lbs.  The  proportion  of  starch-meal  in 
that  manured  by  gypsum,  was  only  8  per  cent.,  while  die  average  was  12 
per  cent. 

From  these  facts  it  foUows,  how  injurious  is  the  effect  of  the  moist  state 
of  the  soil  on  the  perfect  development  of  potatoes,  and  that  moisture  must 
be  regarded  as  the  principal  main  cause  of  the  potato  disease. 

3.  The  disease  was  least  in  the  unmanured  parcels,  and  the  greatest  in 
those  manured  with  gypsum,  nitrate  of  lime,  carbonate  and  siupbate  of 
potash. 

To  attempt  to  drive  off  the  potato  disease  with  various  kinds  of  mineral 
manure  as  some  endeavor  to  drive  off  the  brand  of  wheat,  by  the  use  of 
mineral  steeps,  such  as  lime,  potash,  iron  and  copper,  vitriol,  &c.  belong  to 
tha^  class  of  speculations  which  is  not  based  on  any  well  grounded  analogy. 

4.  The  potatoes  remaining  sound  in  the  year  1846,  produced  only  one 
per  cent,  less  starch  than  in  1845,  although  in  reference  to  the  dry  substance 
no  difference  could  be  perceived  in  the  sound  tubers  in  these  two  years. 
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'    6.  Tin  liuivibmr  are  tft^Mf  MtWwt  as  reganb  Ae  ^tuch  and  diy 
iiigeiduum,  m  the  mfeticA  inhtm. 

Th^  aciind  ^akulations  In  this  respect  give  the  feUowmg  resulis : — 

Bunk.     RatUuum.  Drjmb-      Water. 


.  neraUj. 

100  Ae.  wholly  sound  tubers  contained     11{  lbs.  7|  lbs.  ]9i  lbs.  8D|  lbs. 
100  **    hair  wiih  brown  spots,  5t    "   5    "     10^.  <<    89^  f< 

100  f*    decidedly  more  infected  than  the 

former,  3f    "   3    «      6f    "    93^  ^« 

100  «*    wholly  soft  rotten  tubers,  If    "  S    "      4f    <f    96^  «• 

In  those  tubers  in  which  the  infbction  consisted  simply  of  wartlike  pr^la- 
berances  ai^l  slor  formed  fungi,  no  diflference  could  be  perceived  in  the  be- 
fore mentioned  constituents,  when  they  were  at  the  same  lime  tXMXQiai^  Hid 
Ci^pnpoced  ti^gether. 

6.  If  we  compare  the  product  of  164&— without  regard  to  the  diseiaeil 
» tt^bere — ^with  that  of  1845,  it  follows  from  this  comparison  thai  in  the  whole, 
thepotatoes  in  1846  yielded  a  product  one-third  less  than  in  1845. 

This  decceade  of  the  product  shows  itself  as  the  mere  result  of  the  too  4qr 
season  in  the  spring  and  port  of  the  summer,  as  well  as  the  continued  mots- 
•ore  of  the  month  of  August. 

CkmpamHve  B^perimettti  its  to  the  ir^ence  of  dividing  the  Potato^ 
mt  the preduet.—  lh  this  instance  an  aluminous  clay  soil  was  selected,  the 
constititente  of  which  were  given  in  the  former  experiments. 

On  this  soil  were  drawn  rows  of  30  inches  long  and  2  inches  wide, 
manured  with  perfectly  mellow  cow  dung,  and  2  rows  planted  with  60 
whole  tubers,  2  with  60  halves,  2  rows  with  60  quarters,  and  2  rows 
with  60  eyes  with  flesh,  and  2  rows  with  60  eyes  without  flesh.  The  result 
•f  this  trial  were  as  follows : 

Weighing.  Were  diseased 

60  whole  tMbers         6      lb.  gave  69  »V  I^>  of  which  28i|  lbs  or  42  p.  c. 
60  half  "  3      "      "     68  "     "         *<        24H  "        36    '' 

COqr.     "    .  J^     "      "     55||     "  "        29^  «        63    '' 

60  eyes  with  flesh    34      loth     ,  60||    "         «        24      «        45    " 

=  1  lb.  Eng. 
60  eyes  without  fleshir   letli    .      404|    "  "        18if  "        40-" 

=  ilb. 
From  these  experiments,  as  well  as  those  in  1844  and  1845,  which  lalUr 
are  contained  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Imperial  Agricultural  Society  of 
Steiermark,  part  4B,  it  is  evident  thai  the  dividing  the  tubers  lessens  the 
product* 

In  the  foregoing. years al9o,  the  proponion  of  starch  was  determined  in 
€ach  parcel  of  potatoes  brought  in  the  separate  example,  and  the  result  was, 
Ihat  the  division  of  the  tubers  also  exerts  an  injurious  influence  on  the  quan- 
tity of  8tar<;h  contaiaed;  for  while  the  undivided  tuben  gave  15  pei'  cent. 
Starch,  from  the  pmducl  of  the  mere  eyes  there  was  only  11  per  ceoL  scnrcb. 
The  appearsnce  was  maricsd  end  decisive,  that  the  diseeln  was  gvtatefrt  md 
almost  constant  in  the  division  of  the  tubers  into  quarters. 

2.  Qunforaim  E^i^eriments  us  to  the  m/htetm  of  ike  *w*r  or  closer 
wlaniing  on  fbefroduci  ef  Poiaio€0.—Thisi  experiment  wp»  Uioi  <«««^ 
in  the  mane  eireuoMtames  as  the  foMgoiog,  aniy ,  theie  were  2  lews  with  m 


'^  every  ptrcel  there  were  90  lbs.  subjected  to  the  ei 
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a  rowt.120^  2  loswi  with  240,  whole„h4v««,  quwter  tubM  and  cjw*^  bo  HuA 
the  seed  tuben  in  the  rows  in  ibe  first  case^  were  12''  in  the  «ec<Mid6'S  iu  4te 
child  3'^  apart  from  each  other.    The  pro4ua  or  gathering  WM  «s  feUows : 

Wdghing.  Were  dJMttsed. 

60  whole tubctt  6  lbs.  gave  69^  lbs.,  of  which  28i|  lb«  or  42  p.  c 

120  "  --  --^  -       ----    "      -     " 

240  « 

60  half  " 
120  " 

«40 

60  qr.     " 
120  " 

240  ** 

60  eyes  whh  flesh 
120  " 

WO         « 

60  eyes  wWiotit  flesh 
120  " 

Sixty  tubers  weighing  6  lbs.  were  divided  into  eyes  with  fleth,  nnd  g^v« 
318  eyes  which  planted  on  an  eaual  space  of  120  square  feet,  yielded  &  pro- 
duct of  64^7  lbs.  of  which  29^^  lbs.  or  40  per  cent,  were  diseased. 

The  conclusions  which  may  be  drawn  from  the  above  %un^  are; 

1.  In  equal  sized  whole  tubeis  the  midtipUcation  of  the.seed  tubets  bore 
the  proportions^  following : 

Hi  fold  at  the  distance  of  1  f^t. 

'   58     «  «  «  1     « .  .      ' 

2^     ii  <i  ii  ^     a 

2.  Of  equal  sized  half  tubers  their  multiplication  was ; 

21  {  fold  at  the  distance  of  1  foot. 

104     «  ,  «  "i    " 

5j.     "  «  a  I      ic 

3.  Of  equal  sized  quarter  tubers  their  multiplication  was;  , 

36f  fold  at  the  distance  of  1  foot. 
18f    "  *«  11  ^    « 

lOf     "  "  "  I    << 

4.  Of  equal  sized  seed  eyes  with  flesh,  their  multiplication  was ; 

4Sf  I  Ibid  at  the  distance  of  1  foot. 
26yV  "  "  '  «    4     i< 

8f  f  "  "  II   ^    « 

5.  Of  equal  sized  seed  eyes  without  flesh  their  multiplication  vnm; 
i  46f  I  fold  at  the  distance  of  1  foot-  ' 

26f     "  «  II   I    K 

HH  «  «  u   I    II 

«,  TTie  multiplication  of  the  seed  tubers  is  ra  inversc^Mio  to  the  distance 

-  at  which  tliey  were  j^anted  or  with  the  weight  of  the  seed  used,  that  is  tlitf 

nraltqilicatjon  of  the  seed  decreases  the  closer  the  tubers  are  bid  to  each 

other. 

T.  At  equal  distances^  for  example  of  1%  <h^  muhiplifeatldn  itt  other- 
wise equal  proportsons  was  unifonn,  and  depended  sokSjr  oh  the  wejigliS 
ettly  of  the  tuber  laid,  and  it  is  almost  always  less  in  jnoportion  as  the  we^t 
4tf  the  tuhers  laid  a{q)eai8  te-be  greater. 
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If  we  omk  the  di^ht  difference,  the  multiplication  of  the  seed  tuben  if, 
proportioned  to  the  distance  of  1  inch. 

11  fold  when  the  60  seed  tubers  weighed  8,lb^     ^   ^ 
22    ",         *•         **  "        "      '  S    " 

33    «  (actually  36  fold)        "        «        U" 
24    **  factually  45  fold)        «        «        -  f  " 
We  see  dius  that  the  progress  of  the  multiplication  o<»rrespoiids  to  the 
j^atuml  arithmeiical  progressioo,  that  is. 

The  multipication  with  whole  tubere  being    a. 
"  "  the  half         «      «    2 «. 

*<  "  the  quarter    «      «    3  a* 

"  "  the  eighth      «      "    4 «. 

"  "  thesixte^aHh  ."      "    6  a.  &.0f 

'   Their  weight  beihg  diminisbed  in  the  sanie  proportion  in  which  they  lare 
divided. 

By  this  progress  likewise  is  exprcfgsed  the  proportion  of  the  seed  tubers  to 
Iheir  product : —  .  . 

&  The  whole  tubers  yielded  th^  greatest  absolute  product  when  thegr 
werQ  placed  at  the  distance  of  1'.  The  planting  of  equal  sized  whole  tubers 
at  the  distance  of  |'  was  attended  with  the  same  result|  and  thus  half  of 
the  quantity  of  seed  was  uselessly  expended. 

But  when  the  whole  tubers  were  placed  at  the  distance  of  ^\  then  the 
plants  deviate  from  this  metlMd  ia  iheii^  growth,  so  that  the  product  Was 
diminished  abnost  30  per  cent. 
..  9.  If  the  product  of  the 

Whole  tubers  be  set  at  100    then  the 

Half       "  te    92  or    8  per  cent.  less. 

Ouarter  «*  "    73  "  22      «         <' 

Eyes  with  fleah  "     71  «  29      «         " 

Eyes  without  flesh        '  «     §7  ^'  48      «  « 

'   10.  Allowing  forty  inetzen,  or  forty  cwt  of  whole  tubers,  for  a  yoke  of 
land,  for  the  production  of  400  roetzen  ot  400  cwt. ;  then  the  proauc^  per 
'  yoke  is  wilb    . 

Haiftubefs .,..,.    368  cwt. 

Quarter  tubers 312    «' 

Eyeswithflesh 284    '' 

Eyes  without  flesh 228    " 

Subtracting  the  quantity  of  seed  from  the  product,  then  there  is  produced 
per  yoke 

360  hundred-weight  with  whole  tubers. 
348  ''  «     half        '' 

302  "  "    quarter  " 

279  "  "     eyes  with  flesh. 

225  «  "       "     without  flesh. 

The  difference  in  the  products  appears  yet  more  striking,  when  the  quan- 
4ity  of  starch-meal  contained  in  the  potatoes  is  also  taken  into  the  account. 
Experiments  taught  that  the  proportion  of  starch-meal  contained  in  the 
potatoes,  which  were  gathered  from  the  whole  ones,  is  far  greater  thao  from 
the  divided  tubers.  If  we  call  the  first  twelve  and  the  last  ten  per  cent,* 
die  product  in  starch  per  yoke,  is 

•^■— ■"-""-■  -  ~  "^^~" 

•  According  to  the  experiments  which  were  tried  at  the  firm,  the  proportion  of  ttarek  was 
•mteea  per  cent,  in  the  first,  and  (mljr  eleven  per  cent,  in' the  second. 
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At  48  hundred- weight  with  whole  aeed  iubesi, 
"  36.S  "  "     half      «        " 

H  31.2  "  «     fourths "        " 

«   28.4  "  "     eyea  with  flesh- 

w  22.8  "  "       "    without  flesji- 

*  Fiom  these  experimentB  ils  well  as  ibose  in  ferm^  years,  it  pfojuly  fol- 
lows,  diat  the  planting  of  whole  knobs,  sboukl  poi^«ss  a  deeMed  preierenct 
to  the  divided  orM,  and  that  only  partially  eonducted  e3q)erinient8  can  lead 
to  an  opposile  result 

3.  OonwarMive  experiments  respecting  the  influence  of  the  size  of  the 
potato  tubere  used  as  seed  on  'the  product. — This  experiment  was  tried 
under  entirety  similar  ctroomstances  with  the  foregoing,  only  there  were 
hftie  two  rowsjaid  with  sixty  whole  tubers,  which  faiul  the  following  weight 
and  yielded  the  product  subjoined. 

Wefji^lng-.  Were  diaeAsed. 

60  whole  tubers  16i  lbs,  gave  50{{  lbs.,  of  which  31  ^^  lbs.  or  $6  per  cent, 
•t  u  10         «        52U      •     "  27/t     "      46     " 

u  u  3         u        48||  a  i38|     u     27     ^*' 

m  H  ij       it       43|^  u  iT^j     «     37     u 

a  u  J       it        32JI  a  l2jf     «  .  as     "  , 

, ,  From  these  pumb^rs  we  draw  the  following  fionelusiomf :  * 

1.  That  seed  potatoes  in  which  the  weight  exceeds  Me^sixlh  of 'a  pornid,- 
or  five  loth  (equal  to  two  and  a  half  ounces  English)  aFe  imfttvoraMe  lor  flie 
product  ^  * 

2.  That  th^  kH  reaches  its  maximum  in  the  largest  potatoes^  while  the 
disease  in  the  seed  tub^s  of  one-twentieih  of  a  pound,  •r'one:  and  three- 
eiriiths  of  a  loth,  (not  ^quite  diree-quarters  of  an  outice  E^ngtisb,)  a  piece  fell 
off  only  twenty-seven  per  cent ;  and, 

3.  That  potatoes  of  this  size  not  only  appear  tQ  b#  iDpst  snitaUe  totMed 
in  reference  to  quality,  but  also  in  respect  tp  quantify. 

'  These  are  the  results  of  the  experiments  which  the  members  of  the  tmitb 
convention  of  (Serman  husbandmen  and  foresters  have  witkMdsed  at  Um 
experimental  farm  cf  ih«  R©v«i!  Affriculuiral  Society  of  SteiMfiiark. 
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IBtb  June. 

ilM  JUM. 

Water, T6.19......: 

...;... 81.23. 

Solid  Ma'iBr..23-.81 

18.7r. 

MISCELLAT^EOUS. 

The  ThMj  qf  HftfffnaJcing.—Wh^n  grvm  firatsprinm  ^kov^  themir. 
filceof  tbe  eaxm  tha  principal  cpnsUtuent  of  lis  ei^rly  bMei  if  WAl0f  tlNS 
ABiWiH  of  solid  matter  being  comparatively  trifliiv;  as  it  rises  hishef  iptt> 
stey  ike  deoosttioQ  of  a  more  iadurated  fonu  ef  caxboii  gmdu^Uy  boeomcn 
jDore  consiOierable ;  the  8U|^r  and  solable  ^attec  9t  firet  iooKeasing)  dnm 
gmdmlly  (^iniAing,  to  give  waj  to  i^e  depo^itipn  of  woody  substaocb. 
'  The  fojlowlag  2able  affords  a  view  of-  the  cAtnposiiioii  of  rye  gnm  befilte 
«lid  a£ter  ripeniqg : 

......69.00 

31.00 

Th«ae  are  imwrtaiH  praciical  facU  for  the  agriculturist ;  for  if>  m  wet  kftVje 
endeavored  to  sno>v,  the  sugar  be  an  importaoi  eieinentof  the  food  of  mit 
dtnals,  then  it  shoutt?  be  9/1  object  with  the  faroier  to  cut  grass  fof:  the  PMip<|^ 
of  hayoioking  at  ll  at  period  when,  the  largest  amount  of  AuaUer  eolubkitai 
watiear  is  contained  h*  it.  -  This  is  assuredly  at  an  earlier  perioijl  of  it#  grawdi 
than  when  it  has  shv  t  into  seed,  for  it  is  then  that  woody  inaUer  predomi* 
natesfe  substance  toully  insoluble  in  water,  and  therefore  less  calculated  to 
serve  aa  food  to  animals,  than  substances  capable  of  assuming  a,  ^^lubfe  con- 
dition. This  is  the  first  point  for  consideration  in  the  production  e/  hay, 
since  k  ought  to  be  the  object  of  the  farmer  to  preserve  the  hay  for. winter 
use  in  the  condition  most  resembling  the  grass  in  its  highest  state  of  perfec- 
tion. The  second  consideration  in  haymaking  is  to  dry  the  grasfr  <inder 
such  circumstances  as  to  retain  the  soluble  portkxis  in  peftectlntf^rity.  To 
«scertain  whether  bay  l^  the  process  and  exposure  which  k  attdergoes  4oacB 
fliy  ef  its  8oi«hIe  constituents  die  following  ezperinftents  wem  MaAe : 

1st  3^000  grains  of  rye  giiaes  ia  seed  on  ti^  13ib  of  July^galve  upkiO')iat 
waAer  a  thick  C3Frup  flmd,  w^ich  when  dried  till  k  ceased  lo  lose  weigiiC 
812P^,  wei^Md  317^94  grains,  equiFalent  to  7.^6  per  ceoL 

2fl.  2,600  grakiA  of  rye  grass  digested  in  cdd  waAer^  yielded  S&SO.fmini 
ir.eixtra«i)  equal  to  2il3  per  qent  TUs  lye  giasi  contoWi  31  per  cMt.  of 
•oKd  maitsr,  and  69  per  cent,  of  water*  . 

3d.  New  hay  iiMe  fie>o0i  lye  SH^ass,  and  containiM  29  Jf^  ceot.  ^  WMtr 
l»r  ibe  sekci  of  comparisoii,  was  also  subjected  to  mfmt  tn«J& 

isi    OMiofl.  Ondm. 

'  1369  gave  to  hel  water,  220.77  of  extract  =  IS.lfl  per  cent 
WOO     **  **      159.sk  "      =  16.fl8       « 

leeo  .*«  "140  ^     ^     u     "^ 

JUL  2^QiOO  ff^  pf  new  hay  in  seed^  digested  in  cold  w§tfKy  yjMM 
]m3  nP^WiO^  exuiact  "^  &Q0  per  cei^t  of 

^Jprmk  tbfsf^.nmnb^  we  lea^tbal  100  parts  of  bay  are  equjrvali^t^^ 
^i^^f  |Kf9»   T^  amount  of  jprass  should  copu^n  of  soluble  matter  |p  i^oH 
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water  28.13  parte,  and  in  cold  water  8.21  parte.  9ut  the  equivalent ^uan- 
tity  of  hay  or  100  parte  only  contain  16  instead  of  28  parte  aolubre  in  hot 
water,  and  6  06  instead  of  8^  parte  soluble  in  cold  water.  A  very  laraje  pro- 
portion of  the  soluble  matter  of  the  gtiss^has  obvifruily  disappeared  in  the 
conversion  of  grass  into  hay.  ^he  result  of  the  hay  making  in  this  parUcular 
*  instance  had,  therefore,  been  to  approximate  the  soft,  juicy  and  tender  giaai 
to  woody  matter,  by  washing  out  or  decomposing  ite  sugar  and  other  soluble 
constituente.  Th^e  facte  enable  us  to  explain  the  reason  why  eatUe  con- 
sume a  larger  amoui  t  of  hay  than  is  equivalent  to  the  relative  quantity  ^ 
-grass.  Thus,  animals  which  can  subsist  upon  100  pounds  of  grassj^eho^d 
•M  able  to  main  the  same  condition  by  the  use  of  25  pounds  of  bay,  if  mm 
latter  suflfered  no  deterioi^tion  in  drying.  The  present  seres  of  exp^iimettls 
*<ltv«ver,  show  that  a  cow  thriving  on  100  or  120  pounds  of  graas,  r^umd 
*25  Monds  of  hay,  and '9  pccuid  of  barley  or  malt,  affording  thus,  collateral 
eviJenee  of  the  view  which  we  have  taken  of  the  imperfection  of  the  jn- 
tjes&of  hay  making  at  preeeni  in  use  in  this  country.  The  gieat  causa^ 
the  deterioration  of  hay  is  the  water  which  may  be  present^  either  irom  4he 
inconi{1ete  removal  of  tl  e  natyra'  amount  of  water  in  the  grass  by,  drying, 
or  by  the  absorption  of  th:s  fluid  fi.tn  the  atmosphere.  Water  when  exist- 
ing inTioy  from  either  of  hese  sources,  will  induce  fermentation,  a  process 
by  which  oiie  of  the  most  important  constituente  of  the  glass,  viz :  sugar/ 
wilf  be  Awtroyed.  The  acti.^  necessary  for  decomposing  the  sugar  is  in- 
dfieed  by  ihe  presence  of  the  albuinino.s  matter  of  the  gr^ss ;  the  elements  - 
ef  the  stigir  are  made  to  rcac.  on  each  vlher  in  the  moi4  state  m  which 
th^  exist ,  in  consequence  of  the  presence  of  the  water  emd  oil,  and  are  con- 
Terted  into  a Wiol  and  carbonfc  acid,  according  to  the  fol'owing^^  formida : 

Carb.  Hyd.  OxyR. 

1.  Atom  sugar ....12 .......12 12 

2.  Atoms  alcohol 8 12.. ».  4 

3.  Atoms  carb.  acid 4 0. 8 

That  alcohol  is  produced  in  a  heated  hay-stack  in  many  cases,  may  be 
detected  by  the  similarity  of  the  odor  disengaged  to  that  perceptible  in  a 
biewery.  We  «se  this  comparison  because  it  has  been  more  than  once 
suggested  to:  ui  by  agriculturists.  The  quantity  of  water  ta  volatile  natter 
jcapablq  of  being  removed  from  hay  at  the  temperature  of  boiling  water, 
)fa9iier considerably.  The  amount  of  variation  during  the  present  e9q>eriBieBta 
was  from  twenty  to  fourteen  per  cent.  If  the  lower  per  centa^  could  be 
«ttaiAed  at  once,  by  simple  drying  in   " 


^  ^  in  the  sun,  the  process  of  hay  making 
Woitid  prohaUy  admit  of  btft  little  improvement;  bat  the  best  new  madit 
hay  that  we  have  examined  contained  more  than  this  aihoudit  of  water }  At 
tvamberii  4bhrined  verging  towards  twenty  p^  cent.  When  it  eonfains  as 
much  as  this  it  is  very  liable  to  ferment^  especially  if  it  should  happen  t6 
be  moistened -by  any  accidental  approach  of  water.  The  only.meUipd 
which  ;^e  h^e  feuaa  to  succeed  in  preserving. grass,  perfectly  .entire,  is  by 
drying  it  1^  means  -of  artificial  heat.  Rye  grass  contains,  at  an  «uiy  period 
of  its  growth,  as;  much  as  eighty-one  per  cent,  of  water,  the  whole  of  which 
may  be  removed  by  subjecting  the  grass  to  a  temperature  considerably  un- 
^eif  that  ^f  boiling  water;  biit  even  with  a  heat  of  420^  the  greater  T)ortioii 
of  the  water  is  removed,  and  the  graSs  stin  retains  its  creen  colftr,  aSltamc^ 
t^r  w*'  .ch  appears  greatly  to  add  to  fte  rriish  v^^ith  which  cikt«e  ddd&ume 
ttdf  kind  of  j^rovender.     When  thiy  dried  grass,  (as  it  may  be'firuljr^tefmed 
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by  way  of  distinction  from  hay,)  is  examined,  it  will  be  found  ta  consist  of 
a  series  of  tubes,  which,  if  placed  in  water,  will  be  filled  with  the  fluid,  and 
assume  in  some  measure  ihft  aspectj  ofats  original«cctfidition.  In  this  form 
cattle  will  eat  it  with  relish,  and  prefer  it  to  hay,'w)iich  in  comparison  is 
blanched,  dry  and  sapless.  The  advantages  obtaiined  by  this  method  of 
making  h^,  or  rather  of  preserving  ^rass  in  a  dry  state  are  sufficiendy 
obvious.  By  this  means  all  the  constituents  of  the  grass  are  retained  in  a 
state  of  integrity ;  the  sugar,  by  the  absence  of  water,  is  protected  from  un- 
dergoing decomposition ;  the  coloring  matter  of  the  grass  is  comparative*4y 
little  ailected,  wnile  Uie' soluble  salts  are  not  exposed  to  the  risk  of  be'mg 
washed  out  by  the  rains,  as  in  the  common  process  of  bay  making.  The 
'  afetotint  of  soluble  matter  capable  of  being  taken  up  by  cold  water,  is  aceord- 
Ito  to  the  preceding  trials,  as  much  as  five  per  cent.,  or  a  third  of  fhe  whole 
i^bto  maftef  in  hay.  We  may,  therefore,  form  some  notion  of  the  mjnty 
liable  to  be  produced  by  every  shower  of  rain  which  di'enobes  the  m\m 
during  boy  harvest.  It  is  not  only,  however,  the  loss  which  it  sustains  in 
rec^aru  to  ,the  sugar  and  i^oluble  salts,  that  renders  hay  so  m?  ch  less  ao<k]^- 
able  than  grass  to  the  appetite  of  cattle.  The  bleaching  w^  ich  it  undergoes 
in  the  sun,  deprives  it  of  the  only^  peculiarity  which  dis'  uguishes  the  one 
ibrm-  of  fodder  from  the  other;  grass  deprived  of  its  g  een  coloring  matter 
presents  exactly  the  appearance  of  straw,  so  that  hay  ou^ht  to  be  teniiied 
grass  straw.  It  is  obvious,  from  the  experiments  detailed,  that  the  opera- 
tion of  hay  making,  as  conducted  in  this  coun^,  has  a  tendency  to  remove 
'a  great  proportion  of  the  wax  in  the  grass.  Thus  it  w^s  found  that  rye- 
'  grass  contained  2.01  per  cent,  of  wax.  Now,  as  387f  parts  of  rye-gras« 
are  equivalent  to  100  parts  of  hay,  j^nd  as  387^  parts  of  grass  contain' 7.1*8 
parts  of  wax,  it  is  obvious  that  100  parts  of  hay  should  contain  the  aame 
amount  oT  wax;  but  by  experiment  it  was  found  that  two  hundred'^^iiuns 
of  hay  contained  four  grains  of  wax,  which  is  equivalent  to  two  per  cent., 
almost  exactly  the  amount  contained  in  grass.  Hence  it  appears  that  no 
less  than  5.78  grains  of  wax  have  disappeared  during  the  hay  making  pro- 
cess. The  whitenbg  process  which  the  grass  undergoes  in  diying,  renders 
it  apparent  that  the  green  coloring  matter  has  undergone  chaii^ ;  but  that 
it  should  have  been  actually  removed  to  such  an  extent,  or  at  least  have 
become  insoluble  in  ether,  is  a  result  whieh  could  scarcely  have  been  an- 
ticipated without  actual  experiment. — JDr.  JTiomson  on  Food, 
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ON   BEAR  GRASS. 


JVary  Department y  Bureau  qf  Comtruction^  ) 
Equipt,^  and  Reps,y  31st  January^  1848.     y 

Sk : — I  tiansmit  h^ewith  a  report  from  Boston  H^wy  Yanl)  ia 
^tfi  tbe  ^I^ar  grass"  forwarded  to  the  sijf erintendeat  of  the  U*  &•  rvpe- 
walk  i^t  that  eatabtishment^  froin  which  it  appeacs,  the  article  is  mAt  t#  ^ 
mannfaotured  into  cordage.  RepectfuUv^  Your  obt  serv't 

CHA3.  WM.  SKINNEIt 

lion.  £.  BuRicEj  Com.  of  Patents.    *  • 


U.  S.  Ropewalkj  January  29,  1848. 

Sir: — In  obedience  to  your  order  of  the  27th  instant,  I  have  examined 
and  spun  into  yams  a  specimen  of  bear  grass  submitted  to  you  fix>m  the 
bureau  of  construction,  equipment  and  repair.  I  have  made  a  test  of.  its 
strength  in  comparison  with  manilla,  which  it  resembles  more  than  any 
kind  of  hemp,  and  the  table  appended,  which  I  have  the  honor  to  offer  for 
your  consideration,  shows  the  result. 

l^ill  be  seen  Uiat  this  grass  possesses  less  than  one-third  the  strength 
ofmanilla,  the  dirt  and  tow  being  41 //^  per  cent,  while  the  maniUa  gives 
but  l//j  per  cent.;  therefore  in  my  opinion  the  bear  grass  is  decidedly  unfit 
for  makmg  cordage  for  vessels. 


BEAR  GRASS. 
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With  Uie  highest  respect,  sir. 

Your  obedient  servant, 
WM.  CABAN,  SuperuUeiUknt 
Coounodore  F.  A.  Parker,  ^ 

Commanding  Naval  Station,  Boston. 
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APPENDIX    No.   a. 


on  FLAX  CULTUEB. 

girfrfa  /•  th€  ^adham  nffimac  aeeartHng  to  the  Belgian  WestphatUm  mode^ 
%  y^ikiA  ihf  scboiars  ef  the  Atkrbaok  spinning  school  are  imugki. 
•  TranM&lkdfrom  the.  Qerm^um,  of  Leuris  Charles  Edier  van  MuUusnw, 
iyJ9.  OmebiekSkmUkofthePaleni  Cfgke. 

Soil  and  dimate. — The  soil  in  genefl^l  most  suitable  for  flax  is^tniUI 
Imoi  itail  fte<7MB0  it  allows  a  rapid  detelopipeia  of  the  trander  gcnn  cf  ihe 

Sut,  aad  gooat  dtyseBs  is  itt)t  aainjomiis  to  the  same,  a*  ior^Kaimle,  ib  a 
vDr  bindttg  day  muI,  m  light  loamy  ooA  too  may  beiveU  hamyfred,  M>Hed 
and  geneialty  ivorktd  over;  iher^ra  it  can  be  taken  as  die  standan!,  tbat 
a  very  good  grain  soil  (hatfoy^aoil)  appears  lo^  be  aluA>«(  idwAys  the  best 
adapted  to  flax  culture*  Bat  padicnlarly  in  the  ckoice  ctf  die  aoU  r^ard 
should  be  had  that^  neither  the  mquld  be  too  strong  noar  the  sidteoil  %e  too 
loone ;  beoiiuae  tke  coot  of  the^ax^in  a  deep  grounded  and  leoee  aoil,  |>eile- 
imM^  to  the  deplb  of  oae  to  one  ai^  a  half  feet  Aa  raBpocls  the  dimate, 
flax  succeeds  only  remarkably,  where  a  copious  aad  rieB  fonnation  of  d«r 
finds  j^ape,  ao4  when  the  atmospheM  generally  is  moee  ndit  and  cool  tbiu 
diy  and  wamu  iA«  a  proof  of  this  we  refer  to  Tyrol,  Steieimark,  Sikeia, 
Belgium,  &c. 

^^JEUmrt/igv— tAs  regards-  the  manyraig  -  of  the  aoil,  we  wmi  decide 
whether  it  ht  desiied  to  raise  fine  iKmw>t  ao  fine  or  biRt  in  huge  cfuantit^ 

In  the  first  case  it  is  very  well'to-maaure  this  previous^crap  ^niite  stimglyf 
and  in  the  spring,  he&re  the  seeding,  carry  on  the  dtfauuii^  j£  tbe^  dculg* 
hill,  or  if  this  cannot  be  pVocured,  the  fiax  when  k  is  some  inelne  Ugli  nlay 
W  stuewed  over,  with  lime,  gypsum^  peatadiea,  dtc. 

But  it  must  here  be  observed  that  flax  will  not  agree  with  horse  or  sheep 
dung,  and  oo  only  the  diuig  of  honMd  eatde  is  to  be  used.  'rhQ  most  ttldiiir- 
abl0  manone  for  flax  is  the  diainings  of  the  4unghUl,  ai  eaperienfehM 
taught  thM  flax  ancceeda  not  so  well  after  aoy  other  kind  r  I  moa  are. 

If  a  peMn  wisIhs^  oo  the  other  hahd,  to  pmhiee  not  fine  flax  li^  amch 
as  a  laige  ^ittiitity,  thou  (he  plou^ed  field  must  be  ma^uoei  in  thf.  epo^ig) 
e%iit  to  tea  weeks  before  thu  aeedmg.  . 

JPrevieM  entyu-^Tbe  views  and  opinions  ane  divided  en  tfan  subjeotv 
But  experienced  writers  in  this  say,  that  in  dry  fields  ihe  hestptievk>aB  citq» 
fof  $OJiM.  potatoee  or  gmib,  and  ia  a  moisl  apa^  oi^  is^auiAabkr,  Mid  that  at 
IcMt  109:  yean  shoold  pass  before  flax  be  cohivated  oa  the  eamo  fiddf 

^jPr^MwHon  €f  the  eoit-^hx  regaod  to  thia  ho  mnivenal  nib  eaa  be 
giva%and  every  ii»handinan  m«Htl»  guided  by  Hoe  coadMon  of  his  fieU^ 
bill  two  aoaii  pointB  may  be  laid  down  and  keft  in  view,  wit  >** 

1.  The  b^ter  the  field  is  Wacfced  over,  all  (he  kige  cMp  broke  to  piecea  / 
WJMi  tiM  sefl  nnde  like  (hat  of  agarden,  the  better  will  flax  eaeoeed. 

SL  WaishouhlalwiQPS  plough  as  de^  ae  tbe  soS  wiU  allow ;  if,  Aerefore 
we  can  plough  one,  to  one  and  a  half  fe^  deeqp,  we  Aould  do  so.  The 
pM»oe4ara  ia  die /pr^poiatieft  of  thQ  field  acc(»dmgtonileiBaifoUowe;^ 
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4M  .Ex.  Doc.  Nb.  5^. 

The  ground  miwt  usually  bo  ploughed  three  tlmee,  viz.,  in  the  autumn, 

^shallow,  in  the  spring,  very  deep,  and  finally  for  the  seeding,  very  sliallow. 

The  autumn  furrows  are  le(t  to  lie  rough  over  the  winter,  but  in  the  spring 

it  is  well  harrowed,  as  ulso  the  de<ip  sprUig  furrows  m*t  be  harrowed  before 

the  third  ploughing. 

After  harrowing,  and  before  the  third  ploughing,  the  draininp  or  liquid  * 
manure  must  be  carried  on;  in  one  or  two  davs  the  field  must  be  a^in  well 
harrowed,  and  left  to'lie  some  time ;  then  follows  the  third  ploughing,  after 
which  the  field  is  again  well  harrowed,  until  no  clods  are  to  oe  seen.  Then 
wfr.  miut  leave  the  fold,  coid  after  some  days  seed  it  down^^as  iheeciWittg' 
flax  seed  in  a  fresh  ploughed  funrow  never  answers  w^  This  is  tfie  p(o- 
ceduce  wb<sn  the  field  is  not  manuised  in  (he  spring ;  but  if  this  hm-ihe  case, 
then  the  manure  must  be  carried  out  in  winter,  and  when  the  weather  allows, 
be  strewed  and  ploughed.  The  further  procedure  (hen  renmins  the  same  as 
almdy  given* 

WWen  flax  is  sown,  the  field  must  be  rolled  fimt  with  a  heavy  Wooden  or 
stone  f^Uer  like  a  hogshead.  The  beds  mmi  be  laid  out  veiy  bh>ad  and 
very  shaUow;  between  the  beds  th^  funrows  must  be  somewhat  trimmed  by ' 
a.iabQlec  with  a  shovel,  in  order  that  the  people  may  enter  and  weed. 

ChmcM  9fami    -The  properties  of  a  good  seed  are — 

1.  It  must  k>e  dear,  brown  and  have  a  shilling  color. 

2.  The  kemeb  must  be  thick  and  6iU,  and 

3.  They  must  soon  sink  into  the  water,  to  the  bottom ;  in  the  fire,  or  cast  > 
on  die  coals,  bum  with'a  strong  crackling,  and  laid  in  a  pan  which  is  -held 
ov^  the  fire  it  must  spring  out,  from  the  heaU 

^SirengiA  cf  the  seeding. — In  regard  to  the  slrengtli  of  the  seed,  there  can 
no  directions  be  given,  only  it  is  to  be  rroticed  diat  they  who  wish  fo  raise  a 
fine  flax,  must  put  in  a  strong  seeding. 

•  .But  whoever  has  no  wish  to  seed  for  a  fine  crep,  need  tM  sow  so  tlii«^k ; 
be  who  roises  flax  for  its  seed  must  sow  thm,  in  order  that  the  plants  may 
IJSierly  spieail,  and  the  stalk  be  ooatiei  and  avMe  solid 

l^li^qiaiitityaf  seod  per  yoke,  (oquul  to  neatly  cue  ani  a  !i»l(  iVts'^  (w  j- 
thirds  «»f  ainetzin  Ibi  raising  seed,  (a  metzen  is  equal  tc  netrly  Sixteen 
quails;)  three-fourths  of  a  metxen  nir^coarse  flax;  four-fifths  cf  a  irsfxcn 
for  fine  Hbx* 

7\vui  nfsoirifig.  ^With  respect  to  the  cime  of  b^ediiU;  it  is  profitable  to 
^  s^w  flttx  ill  fl8asr.n,  in  order  that  the  wlntei  moisture  may  be  usdul,  and  rlie 
giouiid  flea  ^eid  loEn-roay-  not  injine  it;  but  an  the  contrary  in  an  .early 
aowuMf  the  odd  winds  of  spring  are  to  be  feared;  which  are  very  ii^rious  lo   - 
the  tei^k^r  flax  phints,-and  thenfere,  ne  general  role  can  be  estaUished,  but 
.we  must  guide  omselves  by  the  circumstances  of  the  climate,  and  tliereby  * 
have  in  view  that  thd  flax  4oes  not  require  for  its  period  n^ore  than  from 
twelve  tc*  thkteen  weeks.     ^ 

*  :CuUuriB.'^AB  soon  as  (he  flax  has  reached  to  t&e  height  of  onexx  ^O  ^ 
inches,  il  moslrbestrftwed  overwith  ashes,  which  is  regarded  as  a  Teittfood'* 
means  aga&iat  the  ground-flea,  and  also  ffarlic  must  becui'  fine  and*->mix4d 
amdv  the  seed,  wfaieh  is  likewise  a  good  means  a^afaist'tliisiMeeti  Wken  - 
the  flax  has  reached  the  height  of  froimfive  to  six  mohesic  mu^tewMfeAi  ^ 
and  in  thcB  ev«ry  possiUe  injury  must  be  ovoidMl.  •       r  • ,  .         ..    f  i    .': 

When  die  obfecl  k  to  obtain  verv  fine  flax,;the  flax  field  mast  be'  hiketi^ 
:  e.,  laidtwith  nat  birch  rods,  which. lie  upon  liiihei jand  betweeft  wUA  tJse 
ax  grows,  and  is  protected  fiXMn  laying.  i]\     '•  r:    iff 

Jtmmgt  ttmdjih$  jntlHng,— Tl»  time  of  harwl  mtist  be  decided  .bjFJtfa*:; 
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Ex,  Doc.  No.  M.  :  427 

question,  whether  we  aim  at  more  perfect  or  less  fine  flax.  In  the  first  case 
we  may  assume  eight  days  aAer  the  complete  blossoming  as  the  period  for 
pulling ;  in  the  second  case  we  may  wait  before  we  pull  it  until  most  of  die 
stalks  are  yellow  in  their  whole  height,  and  the  seed  nave  in  the  p^atest  put 
become  brown.  But  to  w&it  for  the  inner  bark  to  do  so,  is  imurious;  for 
were  we  to  allow  the  flax  to  remain  (ill  the  ripening  of  die  seed,  we  diould 
Jose  too  much,  while  the  fibres  of  the  generaiiy  ripened  flax  are  not  only 
coarse,  .but  they  a^  so  scanty  that  they  are  entirely  destroyed.  • 

Assorting. — If  we  wish  to  rot  it  green  in  water,  it  must  also  be  assorted 
at  the  time  of  pulling^  i.  e.,  the  strong  put  widi  the  strong,  the  weak  and 
fine  with  the  fine,  the  red  and  black  stem  with  such  as  are  of  the  same  color. 
But  if  the  flax  ia  to  be  fifiBt^sobmitted  to  the  drying,  then  it  roust  be  Mstfrted 
according  to  the  before  named  Coutrai  system,  and  afterwards  the  assorted 
poittoas  are  to  be  taken  into  the  barri: 

LUDWIG  CARL  EDLER  V.  NADHERNY. 
'  ScHLOss  Adersbach,  Marchy  1847. 
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APPENDIX    No.    9. 


METHOD   or  CULTIVATIOK   AKD  CURE  OF   CUBA   TOBACCO, 
A$ftat(i»d  in  Cuba  and  the  eiher  West  India  hlands. 
*    TnMktod  ttcm  tht  Original  SpanUi  Woric  by  JuKmi  Wv^sprt,  H«?aM,  1645. 

TVandator^s  Preface. — Having  by  the  kinilneie  of  a  friewl,  beeo  evwMed 
!•  <AUhi  ft  cep7  of  a  very  valualm  work  oo  Ihe  ^^  OultivcUion  and  Cure 
of  Cuba  T(Aaeco^  and  knowing  that  the  work  was  prohibited  from  betng 
sent  from  the  idand^  and  learning  that  there  was  bo  other  copy  among 
us,  I  was  induced,  by  the  advice  of  a  friend,  a  distinguished  tobacco 
factor  in  New  Orleans,  to  lay  it  before  the  public,  in  the  hope  that  it 
might  be  the  means  of  being  of  some  benefit  to  the  agricultural  portion  of 
our  community,  and  that  if  the  suggestions  which  are  made,  are  valuable, 
that  they  might  be  followed.  If  so,  I  shall  be  repaid  for  my  trouble  in  pre- 
paring these  pages.  There  are  in  reality  some  new  ideas-  in  respect  to  (he 
applicdtion  of  manure  which  may  be  of  utility  to  the  planter.  The  culti- 
vation of  Havana  Ipbacco  for  cigars,  is  a  branch  of  agriculture  which  has 
received  the  attention  of  planters  of  the  south  for  several  years  past  The 
continued  low  price  of  our  principal  staple  has  caused  many  to  look  around 
to  find  some  other  object  upon  which  to  spend  their  labor  so  as  to  reap  an 
adeauate  return.  Humbugs  have  had  their  day,  and  the  '<  nrnrus  niulti- 
catuis'^  is  ^^numbered  among  the  things  that  were.''  Speculation  has  fol- 
lowed speculation — each  one  has  failed — and  now  the  truth  has  forced  itself 
upon  the  planter,  that  to  save  himself  he  must  cultivate  that  w^hich  yields 
the  greatest  profit.  There  is  now  offered  to  the  cultivator  a  substitute  for 
cotton,  which,  if  followed,  cannot  fail  to  average  much  more  than^any  thing 
else.  The  tobacco  planters  in  the  West  Indies  have  long  held  a  monopoly 
in  their  own  hands,  and  we  have  been  compelled  to  pay  them  a  heavy 
tribute  for  the  pleasure  of  smoking  a  good  cigar. 

There  is  no  doubt,  I  imagine,  that  bleeeed  by  Providence  with  such  a  soil 
and  climate-as  ours,  we  should  be  able  to  raise  as  good  tobacco  in  Louisiana," 
and  some  of  our  other  southern  states,  as  they  do  in  Cuba,  and  if  the  flavor 
is  not  so  aromatic,  and  the  color  so  rich,  it  will  at  least  be  a  very  good  sub- 
stitute. 

The  new  ideas  originating  with  Sr.  Don  Silveyra  may  prove  instructive 
and  practically  good.  Several  gentlemen  of  my  acquaintance  have,  for  two 
or  three  years  past,  cultivated  tobacco,  and  expressed  themselves  generally 
pleased  with  the  result  There  are  several  peculiarities  in  the  style  of  the 
Spanish  work  and  things,  whioh  will,  doubtless,  meet  the  disapproval  of 
some. 

I  confess  that  the  views  of  the  Spanish  author  do  not  all  suit  me,  but  as 
I  determined  in  the  outset,  I  will  not  commence  a  criticism,  but  give  a  free 
translation.  Try  (his  plan,  and  if  it  is  good,  "hold  on  to  it,''  if  not,  cast  it 
away.  I  am  convinced  that  his  plan  for  sowing  and  planting  his  seedlings 
is  good,  but  the  time  he  mentions  will  not  suit  our  climate — for  when  he  if 
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,»bout  to  OQ^meoce  ]»IwtiQgy  pur  crop  k  mmIv  ripe.  Anin— aU  this  myi- 
lery  of  preparipg  his  field,  I  caoDoc  un4*iit«ad,  nor  why  he  «0W8  aod  {daiMs 
jBo  late.  His  i^aos  of  cutting,  distancesi  &c.,  will  meet  numf  o^oiers.  I 
could  Boention  many  other  paiticulars  which  will  appear  strange  to  some, 
)»ui  win  preaioai  the  hook  as  U  is  translated. 

With  many  apologies  for  thMS  intruding  myself  upon  the  pubUc,  but  offer' 
ing  as  my  excuse  my  regard  for  die  southern  planting  interest 
I  remain,  most  respectfully,  your  obedient  seryant^ 

JAMES  S.  PEACOOKE. 

Eas(  Fhlicianna,  August  25th,  1846. 


On  the  OukivcUion  and  Cure  of  Havana  Tobacco. 

In  the  berinning  of  May,  the  labors  of  the  tobacco  grower  commences,  at 
which  period  I  prepare  the  land  destined  to  be  the  field,  ploucAiing  and  har- 
rowing it  three  or  four  times  in  all  during  the  month ;  by  mis  operation  I 
have  destroyed  the  sprouts  of  the  seeds  which  spring  up  with  the  first  rains. 
t  then  divide  said  land  into  parallelograms  from  north  to  south,  fifty  yards 
in  breadth  and  two  hundred  in  length,  divided  by  spaces  of  four  yards,  suf- 
ficiently wide  to  allow  a  cart  to  pass,  and  in  which  I  go  depositing  the  pure 
menure  of  the  horse,  of  which  preparation  I  shall  sp^dc  hereafter.  In  the 
tniddle  of  June,  (the  land  being  regulated  to  this  order,)  I  furrow  across  the 
breadth  of  the  pandldogram  from  east  to  west,  at  five-fourths  of  a  yard 
distant  I  pass  the  plough  through  the  furrow  three  or  four  times  ib  order 
to  widen  arid  deepen  it  much  as  possible,  to  be  able  to  facilitate  d^e  operation 
•f  finisbing  the  furrow  for  the  hand  of  man,  makiDg  a  ridge  that  I  colleot  to 
the  nnith  side  of  the  said  ditch  which  shall  be  made  in  the  said  fieM.  This 
^f)etation  being  concluded  and  all  the  manure  gathered  into  the  qHices 
which  finesi^t  and  diligence  could  collect,  alread v  the  beneficent  rains  have 
aoaked  many  times  these  ditches.  I  ^ould  foUow  after  that,  jdacing  die 
ffoaaure  in  them,  distributing  by  rule  the  quantity  without  exceeding  a  foinrth 
part  of  its  d^b,  which  excess  would  injure  the  powerful  tone  of  die  tdant 
t  should  add  to  the  said  manure  two-thirds  of  the  decayed  earth,  and  should 
'Blir  them  tc^ether  until  they  are  perfectly  mingled,  then  leave  them  uotil 
they  had  received  two  or  three  rams,  concluding  the  operation  by  covering 
with  the  rest  of  the  dirt,  or  earth,  forming  a  ridge  or  dyke,  whose  declivities 
Cum  within  the  ditch,  and  through  them  the  water  passes  to  the  interior  or 
4M>ttom,  when  it  will  effect  the  mtipaate  fermentation  of  the  manure  conw 
i^ned  with  the  earth  which  impede  the  rapid  marth  that.ought  to  be  made 
in  a  field  so  precarious  and  delicate. 

At  the  middle  of  June  should  be  concluded  the  operation  of  opening  the 
pitches,  and,  in  the  five  subsequent  days  the  distribution  of  the  horse 
manure,  mixed  with  two-thirds  earth,  in  which  state  it  should  be  left  until 
the  end  of  the  month,  to  give  it  time  to  soak  in  the  rains  that  fall  .upon  it; 
ftfler  that,  cover  it  in  the  marmer  referred  to.  The  middle  of  July  will  be 
time  to  commence  the  formation  of  land  deistined  for  seed  plots  which  will 
be  as  extensive  as  th6  means  of  the  proprietor  will  pennit.  The  ground 
B^ing  well  prepared,  and  kept  entirely  free  from  those  insects  which  are  ac- 
customed to  infect  it,  will  produce  great  gains,  bringing  fortA  abundant  and 
choice  plants  of  which  to  make  the  field,  and  a  secure  sale  of  the  residue^ 
frUch  wOI  fdways  find  purchasers 
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The  operation  of  making  seed  ploW  is  exceedingly  simple;  without  ddgr 
scdc  a  particnter  method,  Siat  when  treated  will  produce  a  good  result     ft 
Suits  not  that  the  land  be  rery  rich,  because  the  plant  would  be  too  preco- 
cious, and  happening  to  suffer  mistakes  at  the  time  of  arranging  &em  for 
transplanting^  placing  them  very  tender,  in  the  belief  of  their  being  w6ll  ad- 
vanced, for  their' great  size  would  infallibly  cause  them  to-dicj  or  if  not,  to 
degenerate  or  form  a  bad  plant.     It  is  better  that  the  land  should  be  some- 
what broken,  but  if  that  CQuld  not*  be  obtained,  I  would  form  high  levels, 
avoiding  always  the  low,  since  thev  are  notoriously  prejudicial.     The  plots 
should  be  formed  two  rods  in  width,  and  eight  in  length,  divided  by  paths 
a  yard  wide  for  passing  and  re-passing.     I  would  point  holes  in  the  patch 
with  a  pick  axe  or  mattock,  leaving  the  paths  un- 
[  hardness;  but  if  very  sandy  and  light,  press  them 
without  delay,  the  intruders  which  unfortunately  in- 
>t.    I  would  endeavor  to  break  the  surface  as  little  as 
a  little,  lightly  with  powdered  dirt  well  sifted,  whidi 
fectly  with  the  plot,  freeing  it  from  all  sweepings  of 
cupy  the  ground  and  produce  insects  in  it,  for  the 
dn  might  appear  in  these  places.     For  this  account 
the  plots  with  boards  of  palms  or  other  things.     In 
3t,  two  or  three  patches  should  be  sown,  with  a  light 
ctJy  free  from  dust  and  straw,  by  which  the  experi-^    * 
enced  workman  will  be  able  to  Judge  of  the  quantity  sown,  endeavoring  to 
have  it  sparscsly  sown  to  the  end,  that  springing  clear  it  may  increase  with 
freedoD^,  free  irom  those  inconveniences  which  would  result  from  two  close 
eontiguity,  putrefaction  arising  from  it  being  the  worst  that  can  appear. 
And  when  in  this  multitude  there  succeeds  any  breaking  or  crushing,  it  is 
the  cause  of  engendering  insects  without  number,  whose  authors  are  de- 
composition and  the  odor  arising  from  plants  crashed  and  dying.     If  it 
happens  that  in  sovring  the  seed,  any  should  fall  out  of  the  buds  and  spring 
up,  I  would  gather  them  and  throw  them  beyond  the 'precincts,  to  prevent 
jdiose  passing  in  tke  pilths  frOm  treading  upon  them,  producing  those  inju- 
ries above -referred  to.     Every  three  days  T^sVould  repeat  this  operation 
with  the  above  mentioned  patches,  even  to  the  conclusion  of  the  seed 

Eatch :  recommending  always  the  greatest  care  in  saving,  the  lack  of  plants 
eirig  preferable  to  exposing  all  to  inevitable  destruction,  when  thickness 
produces  putrefaction,  which  is  easify  occasioned  by  want  of  air  to  the  ten- 
der «tems,  and  the  indispensable  moisture  which  the  young  leaves  suffer  in 
the  pressure  they  find,  which  disengages  the  balsamic  odor  of  the  plant, 
attracting  from  a  distance  butterflies  and  other  insects  that  destroy.  If 
there  happens  a  failure  of  Water  in  those  days,  I  would  water  the  patches 
evenr  ino.derale  morning  with  a  very  fine  sprinkling,  without  opening  the 
hand^  that  a  surge  of  water  might  be  avoided,  which  would  be  noxious  to 
the  springing  plant.  I  repeat  it  once  and  a  thousand  times,  that  nothing  is 
so  pTejudicial  to  tobacco  as  the  putrefaction  of  its  own  leaves,  badly  treated  - 
from  whatever  cause,  and  recommending  so  much  care  Irom  the  beginning, 
•that  the  existence  of  its  many  enemies  may  be  avoided.  And  I  would  care- 
fully pull  these  leaves  frop)  the  growing,  obtaining  the  benefit  to  the  planta- 
tion, that  the  healthful  leaves  are  preserved  while  the  above  mentioned  in- 
juries are  kept  away.  The  plants  should  be  irrigated  early  in  the  morning^ 
as  possible,  in  order  to  imitate  beneficent  nature  in  this  respect,  which  does  ^ 
it  all  in  the  night  m  tbe  midst  of  serenity,  keeping  the  ground  moist  most 
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iif  the  tixoft  titex  tfa^  gQing  dowi  of  the  sw« >.  It  m  ^tren^y.pxekdtd^  to 
irrigate  in  the  aflemooa,.  on  accopat  of  their  having  been  h^ted  hj  the  ex«- 
4)0i|eiye  waonlii  of  the  sun,  and  the  irrigation  produekig  immedtately.  a  vio* 
ieoj^'eyapQi^tioob  eausing  a  true  boiling  in  the  plioits^  nearly  Idlli  thMiy^Qr 
if  not  they  grow  in  extreme  debility  wd  never  piy>duee  good  plants  £»  tke 
'  fields  saerificinff  by  this  b^  P^i^^^^icQ  the  tender  vietims  of  so  manyJabor*, 
and  from  which  wm  exf/tciea  a  source  of  fruitfulnesfu    After  the  aeedi  of 
the  tobapco  spring  up>  the  foreign  herbs  should  b^^jfeeded  out^  thoiie  vi^iA 
e^ted  in<  the  land  as  well  as  Uiocie  which  were  in  ttie  manure  placed  o/tk 
like  plots ;  not  howei^er  interfering  mth  them  unless  tbey  occupy  the  pkee 
of  .^e  tobacco,  impoverishing  the  land  of  the  fertility  which  ou^t  to  be 
employed  upon  the  plant  for  whiqhjt  was  destined,  and  in  this  case  re* 
move  them  with  much  delicacy  and.  gentleness,  in  oi>der  that  the  plants  be 
not  injured  in  avoiding  more  &tal  consequences ;  neithei'  should  any  ,of  ikt 
herhl»  be  left  on  the  beds  or  paths  pf  the  plot,  because  their  stay  in  any  part 
of  t^e  precinct  would  b^  prejudicial.    Eqaelly  iio:KiQ\i8  is  the  practice  of 
'  ^     I  to  preserve  them  from  the  sun,  whose  beneficent 
e,  which  impels  the  sap  to  die  tender  leafi!  giving 
d  thc^  elasticity  which  hastens  its  devdopment^  the 
i  them,  th^  patches  unfurling,  .^panding  and  sboot-i 
ing  force,  the  organs  strengthen  tfaemielves  as  the 
ins  to  incre^fSe  and  take  the  true  color.     Its  elastic 
le  at  .the  same  time,.subminist^s  a  part  of:  the. nut 
sending  sap^  and  sporting,  moving  iibelf  in  the  atf| 
Jiere  aU  tljie  principle^  i^vhich.  form  the  cltepehding 
>urisbin^  the  plant  which  sustAinA  it.     When  the 
a  condition  for  transplanting^  1  wqiild  0)>eiKfoi  (be 
with  pick  axes,  very  sharp,  would  free  the  groond . 
clearing  and  removing  all  litter  that  the  paths  mi^ 
I  to  engender  an  iiiSiite  variety  of  insects  whick 
would  be  enemies  to  the  new  host,  tha6  is  exchm^eljr  to  iuUaldt  this  Ktott- 
sion,     I  would  opeE  ¥\i;h  pick  axes  tie  ftmo'ws.vjiiid-  aie  neeefisary.to 
make  the  first  field,  kaving  closed  the  i-est  intil  the  time  for  using  them.   I 
would  take  two-thirds  dirt,  mingled  with  manure,  placing  it  to  the  nordi  of 
said  furrow,  for  use  when  neededt     I  would  equalize  the  spot,  removing  it 
slightly,  in  order  to  separate  it  and  make  Soluble  the  dirt  which  is  goint  to 
receive  the  planting.    In  case  of  much  drou^t,  I  would  pprinkle  Aese  fur- 
rows that  the  young  plant  might  encounter  sufficient  moisture,  and  not  eat- 
perience  this  operation  after  transplanting,  which  would  need  it  more  abun* 
dknt  on  this  occasion;  yet  a  superabundance  would  be  injurious.    It  it 
easy  to  know  the  importance  of  this  operation;  that  removing  from  the  plant 
the  soil  that  sustains  it,  opening  the  source  of  vegetation  which  receives  the 
new  plant,  it  can  but  be  compelled  to  give  all  its  vigor  and  fertility  to  the 
host,, which  should  receive  all  its  benefits.     The  tobacco  plant  is  a  niceob- 
server  of  whatever  can  administer  to  it  from  the  soil  or  atmosphere",  as  much 
for  the  facility  that  the  oblong  configuration  of  the  leaves  gives.  Whose  ex^- 
liaordinary  size  is  evidently  to  collect  the  constituent  parts  from  the  air, 
which  forms  the  descending  sap  that  goes  to  nourish  it,  as  for  the  manner 
in  which  its  roots  elaborate  the  nutritive  parts  of  the  soluble  sap,  und  the 
nourishing  elements  contained  in  the  preparation  of  the  land,  since  it  is 
well  known  by  experience  that  the  leaves  suck  and  elaborate  the  moisture, 
an^  also  that  they  decompose  tlie  atmospheric,  appropriating  to  themselves 
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<th4>  fixed  lUfjtmbcfUC  tcid  ^>  or  <he  esMiitiil  ptiiteiplfr  irf  "t^gelftlio^ 
^tmading  llie4i»4ful  past  and  threcwilig  t»ff  th«  useleto. 

Tke  ttsMtt  for  tncntphntiiig  k  when  Ibe  yoting  plant  foi^badded  fo«r  <^ 
niq  kvf^  aAd  coataiiM  three  or  four  joints  in  ^e  stem.  It  hm  ri$<)iacqmreA 
a4  tlasdoitf.  which  resiBti  the  actim  of  hreakinp^  tfiat  happaia  to  1ho§t . 
wfaidhiafe  ttrndtt.  Thtf  should  then  be  Wooght  into  the  plbce  denned^ 
and  the  shoot  turned  towards  the  esrdi,  after  wMdr  taking  hold  its  bwl^: 
tavf  ligi^  for  pi«laotkm^  by  which  I  would  save  wittowt  danger  the^root 
that  can  penetrate  onl^.  a  little  on  account  of  the  shoalness  of  the  patch  I 
ham  reoommended,  I  would  proceed  collecting  them  wi^  unifimnHrr  bk 
the  left  Btm^  in  the  form  of  a  bundle,  which  I  would  deposit  ih  baskets  kept 
fef  the  purpose.  I  would  do  this  early  in  the  morning,  suspending  it  wh«li 
thbre  isijo  dew,  becMse  moving  them  without  de#  wouH  product  ftictioii 
adiong  the  young  leaves^  therel^  the  epidermis  of  the  beautifd:  plaiit  be* 
Cfmiiaff  broken,  e:dbaltng  balsamic  odor  and  occasioning  putfefadtioi%  a9 
muoh  m  tfioae  trani^laiitod  as  those  left,  wtricb  attracts  thousands  of  butteiv 
flies  and  ether  inseoto,  wbicA  exterminate  the  seed  plot.  The  dew  prevents 
<ur  repairti  (he  chafing  and  keeps  them  ftesh  Ae  rest  of  the*  day,  ensMing  them 
to  be  sown  in  vigors  They  should  be  left  m  a  place  where  the  air  eircu* 
kteSy  carefi^  covering  the  root  diat  they  may  not  lose  dveir  juices  by  the 
debiyy  or  laykig  in  the  sun.  If  there  are  many  plants^  it  would  be  conte*' 
ment  to  scatter  them  along  in  the  forrow,  guarding  the  distances  so  that  the 
planter  can  eaisily  reach  them.  The  distibution  conchided,  they  should 
proceed  with  the  operation  of  transplanttog,  at  tfie  medium  distance  ef  half 
a  yatd,  (the  Spanish  yard  differs  a  little  fh>m  &e  American,)  with  which  in 
the  left  nan4  l  would  designate  die  place  where  (he  plant  should  be  placed^ 
keeping'  altrays  from  the  line  which  forms  the  guard  spaces  of  Ae  parallelo-' 
man,  with  the  greatest  unifonmty.  The  planter  should  take  the  plant  in 
me  leift  hand)  moing  all  the  leaves  in  the  same  direction,  wilh  which  shouhl 
be  suppoiited  the  roots  and  tmnk :  and  with  the  right  hand  finders  joined 
Kke  a  diovel,  I  would  eireavate  an  oblique  hole  in  the  southern  ftmit  of  the 
hill  or  furrow  in-  which  I  would  place  the  plenty  and  with  both  hands  press 
the  soil  upon  the  roots,  in  order  that  they  mxiy  adhere  to  it,  endeavoring' 
to  let  the  top  of  the  plant  recline  to  the  wall  (hiU)  which  will  serve  a  tern-* 
pomy  nroteotion  against  the  rays  of  the  sun,  ^nd  protect  it  from  the  wind 
m  its  tender  state.  If  the  ground  has  been  soaked  by  rains,  I  would  not 
press  ttie'soil  down  upoirthe  roots  at  tiie  time  of  transplanting,  because  it 
would  cause  a  great  torpor  in  their  growth,  preventin&p  them  from  esctracting 
tibe  juices  necessary  to  dieir  increase,  or  it  might  be  the  ascending  sap. 
through  which  avenues  it  communicates  with  the  plant:  moreover,  fte  said 
ihappropriate  pressure  occasions  a  true  strangulation,  which  impedes  thf^ 
circidation  of  this  vital  principle,  which  leads  to  debility  and  death.  In 
such  1  ease,  the  mots  should  be  only  lightly  covered,  avoiding  always  any: 
vacuum  between  them  and  the  sod,  l^cause  in  it  putrefkction  would  be 
elaboraled,  occasioned  by  the  want  of  communication  in  this  hardness  that 
tiie  ground  had  acquired  by  being  used  in  this  state,  forming  a  barrier.'coh- 
tinued  and  impenetrable.  I  wmdd  suspend  the  Wanting,  In  such  cascsy 
until  the  following  morning,  when  the  ground  should  be  ofained.  }  would 
commence  the  transplantihg  immediately  after  the  plots  begin  to  produce 
good  plants,  which  -^rfll  be  from  the  middle  of  JSeptember  at  fertl^est,  without 
attending  to  the  pernicious  customs  springing  from  apathy  jmd  indolence; 
There  ars  many  proverbs  among  such  kbor,  as.<fThe  season  decides  the 
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time  for  8#im^^^ — '^WheA  itb^^s  to  xain  begm  tbe  y^iur/'  wd  M^Bnt 
Qtker  ftfTQiSy  "wkMA  fsen^iip  pretext  tp  let  the  precious^ tiiae pa«fl( awiiy,  ani 
make  not  the  least  diligence  to  obtain  the  good  that  is  to  be.  Thfe.  b^ 
^eosoi]^  AS.tlie  eooGh  of  tbii  yeac,  wbieb  nature  defines  ibr  xipf»»tiofi4,  )ind 
'<  heavy  rwii>'^  ^f  i^bb  tide/'  fabulous  declines  fuid  other  slorie^  shoidd  not 
be  obataoles  to  imp^  the  rapid  >»arch  lihat  shoujd  attend  so  luxtirifthi  a 
Cttltii^alio*^  in  truths  whm4t^yQtf9g  plant  is^ ready,  wait  Mt  for  ^^sbower/^ 
«■  "  #bb  tidet'*  •b  Afe  least  detejT  in  transplanting  \Y0uld  occasion  gfcat  lossw 
The  qrntem  id  improy^  or  emviched  fuleroiM  frees  from  inconycBsencesv 
bem^aible.te  adranxse  frofn  the  time  the  pkmt  is  ready,  becauae  in  the  faot*^ 
tonus  fbund-BuffieiBnt  isoisture  pceservisd  by  the  Airrow  or  dykeplaeod 
dieie^  iiEfth  this  ijitent,  anfficient  tilne  befpre;  with  which  abundance,  the 
traoBplanting  can  be  moistened  if  the  draogbt  should  contimie;  whick  ope- 
ration, I  repeat,  is  necessary  to  be  done  early  in  the  mbming,  (br  f^astifta 
aA>o^  ^iktftonatrated.  Wfaea  the  tmnsplantings  have  be^n  conchided,  the 
plants  eomitienced  vegetatiivg,  and  the  first  leaves  appeared,  is  the  time  t& 
brush  Of  thmw  over  the"  first  dirt,  whrch  operation  is  commonly  called 
eorering.  If  the  drought  continues,  I  wonkl  soak  four  or  six  ditches  of 
the  fi!*sl  field,  to^  continuing  to  cover  with  di»t,  which  in  the  first  operation 
was  tijght,  making  it  an  object  to  aid  the  plant  by  placing  it  in  a  good 
direction.    Every  day  tl^is  covering  should  be  repeated  in  the  same  manner 

eflfected  in  these  plants  will  be  visibly  seen. 

lave  made  by  the  virtue  of  the  manurinj?  they^ 

lore  and  mpi;e,  froip  thp  fund  of  fertnity  in^ 

fd.     Tliis^  extraordioary  vegetation  astonishes 

not  a  moment  to  rest,  compelling  him  to  dedi- 

2e  and  education  of  his  ten4er  and  growing 

e  put  out.  foiu"  or  ^ix  leaves,  1  would  give  the 

)vering  which  would  be  with  all  that  had  found 

or  upon  the  part  of  the  north,  caring  as  much 

5,  to  not  injure  tlie  trunk,  stem  or  leaves,  les^j 

ed,  and  afterwards  result  the  injury  of  putjx- 

factioH  and  its  contingent  effects.     Aiter\^'ards  I  would  level  and  sjnooth 

the  ground  under  the  plaints,  leaving  no  hard  ilod  or  other  object,  against 

whicb  the  first  low^  leaves^  .lyaving  in  the  win  1,  couM  injure  themselves, 

I  would  swee|»  the  pcihv>ay$  with  a  broom,  to  free  them  of  the  nests  of 

(j^ects,  which  may  1;^  destroyed  with  more  facility.      In  this  condition  it 

WQi4^  dieciiS>r)9  war  v^iUji  th^  laborious  experimenter,  who  uith  strong  motii;^ 

V^^  ponse^i^  him^lf  to  fight  with  a  vigorous  am^y,  that  marches  with 

^  gig^Ati<[;.4lftep  to  the  end  of  its  career*     What  prodig;iqus  transformations 

zft^  #x{i^]ienped  in  the  plant,  day  by  d^ ! !     How  ince9SM»t  the  increase) 

h9^  ateadjr  the  ^[K^wth !    A  growth  so  pic^ocious  cannot  be.  exaggerated^ 

sidce,  fikft  to  ttie  head  of  the  hydra,  every  day  detfioiled,  the  same  plant, 

to-dur  tnoMied  and  pmned,  appeans  the  ne^  day  with  the  same  phenomena* 

Tb0  Vf^  :patfa^^8  iKsaroely  permit  the  Mep,  and  iaany  times  one  must 

irallf  Upon.the  ddey  to  not  bi^eak  with  his  boc^  the  kuniriant  leaves,  not 

heiag  rale  ta^paas  a  liile  withont  htrhead  entemig  into  one  or  the  other,  sq 

impetielrahfe  &  due  great  aind  soltdi  i^  aS  he  hiiftseS  has  planted.    The  whole 

vlantfiftioh  ibnbt  t^  most  enohantUig  plain,  displayiag  the  moat  pleasing 

^u8ioBi^^aiid<4Mft  from  a  dt8taa<^  seems  a  sea,  wkose  waves  are  gently 

undulating.     Whoever  has  seen  tlie  fertile  vales  of  the  river  Saint  «iames 
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jfl  the  s^tion  of  Saint  Monica,  ^onld  tcmn  a  true  idea  of  tire  %eaufy  ^and 
tichnes^  of  this  privileged  culture,  which  cottld  n^t  fMW  stinoful&te  iaeti  the 
Cnost  listless  and  inactive.  '•>*.•. 

:  I  reconffftiend  very  particularly  the  clearing  of  the  str^*  in  'pMMs  aifd 
funows,  to  prevent  decomposition,  and  protect  tbem  fibm  Wdmiif^  hugs, 
crfekets,  and  other  vtle  insects,  terrible  enemies  of  tobacco,  whidh,  having 
iko  dens,  it  will  be  easy  to  destroy.  la  the  same  mamiet  I  wt>uM<  nat  ^• 
mii  to  remain  upon  the  plants,  suckers,  leaves,  or  oth^  vegetatibR  which 
jDcenantly  springs  from  or  around  the  stem,  because  tlwy  deprhre  th«  true 
leaves  of  those  juices  which  gife  them  «ze  and  quality.  I  wodld  take  the 
weeding  and  trash  entirely  out  of  the  field,  because  the  decOmpduikm  wouM 

^  occasion  putrefaction,  more  injurious  firom  the  strong  ^or  ei  balsiM»  in 
solution  tnat  attracts  many  ^butterflies  from  tife  environs,  and  the  romp- 
quences  resulting  from  dieir  multiplicity. 

The  tobacco  having  been  cropped  or  tq)ped  at  the  height  it  AbM  atom 
the  flower  having  appeared,  three  or  four  handfuls  of  diit  should  be  given 
it,  and  the  ripening  of  the  leav^  wilt  b^o,  which  state  will- be  kaown  by 
their  perfect  formation,  the  pumice  and  crystallization  of  the  sap^  which 
appears  in  globules,  safidy  gloUiles,  cdored  diSerent  sbiades  of  yelloipr^ 
according  to.  the  state  of  the  atmosphere,  the  size  of  th^  spot  yaryiuig  to  the 
nctlcAi.of  beat  or  cold,  and  if  one  wishes  to  ipcrepse  the  color  of  the  leaf,  it 
should  be  left  a  longer  time,  until  fully  ripe,  which  will  produce  more 
quality  in  virtue  of  thefennentation  the  sap  niakes  in  the  pa][endbyma  or 
iCellular  texture,  in  which  slate  it  should  be  cut,  sinc^  in  this  state  it  ia 
exposed  to  many  injuries,  besides  becoming  spotted.  Excesisive  dew  of 
showei-s  that  cannot  be  absorbed  by  the.  leaves,  brings  on  torpidity,  which 
occasions  fermentation  ^nd  deWlify  of  the  epideraiis  or  cuticle.  The  sun 
shines  upon  fhem,04id  si)olsoi  iron  &(i,  &c.,  are  formed  upon  tft«ii),.whicii 
truly  mar  their  beauty  The  first  leaves,  being  nearest  the  gi-ounJ,  uj>ea 
fii-st,  and  are  subjected  r^ularly  to  these  defects.  Moreover,  for  their  little 
qualjty,  which  results  from  want  of  air,  continual  friction,  moisture  and 
other  causes,  which  makes  them  iufeii^jr  and  lenJeis  them  unfit  foi  any  use 
except  fillings,  <kc.  The  best  mariner  to  cut  tobacco -for  convenient  experi- 
m^ts,  is,  in  hands  of  two  or  three  leaves  hanging  from  a  part  of  the  prin- 
cipiJ  stalk  of  the  plant,  cutting  from  top  to  bottom  with  a  very  sharp  curved 
knife,  and  near  as  possible  the  st6ra  of  the  leaf,  caring  to  not  wound  it, 
because  from  this  avenue  it  would  lose  the  necessary  jUices-^in  this  state  it 
will  perfect  its  <|iiality,  which  is  done  by  elaborating  by  the  fermentation  erf 
Its  materials.  The^  knife  made  in  the/orm  of  a  sickle,  should  be  taken  ia 
the  left  hand,  and  with  the  right  hand  grasping  the  lower  part  of  a  biAichy 
raising  it  gently  to  discover  the  stalk  to  see  where  to  cut ;  afterwards  I  we^il(i 
place  said  bunch  or  cluster  in  the  middle  of  the  patlT,  the  superior  part  bf 
the^plant  underneath— the  lower  'part  exposed  to  the  sun  for  it  to  b#  wilht. 
cred,  and  that  it  may  be  collected  with  facility  and  pltic^Qd  in  tbe^tfjit  or 
sticks  where  scarcely  half  of  the  bundles  would  have  be^  contained  if  thtt 
operation  had  not  been  done.     I  would  endeavor  to  not  leave  much  (emT  the 

X  stalk  in  the  bundles,  fer  the  diflicuhy  occasioned  to  the  leitf  in  dryings  since 
the  leafy  although  weak,  continties  receiving  the  aseendii^  sjipy  ^vioeh  kljoe 
greatly  impedes  this  most  interesting  operation,  whioh  oa^t  to  be  iapid  m 
possible  to  aVoid  the  terriUe  isff^ots,  of  fernientation,.  {wttrid  fttettitat|Oh 
which  is  commonly  caHed  ^  Excoriation,"  commimicatinj;  itaeif.vlrithFBpAdiijr 
to  the  whole  deposit,  atad  assumes  the  a{q)earance,of  a  pesUleneev  ppodueiiill 

great  loss- 
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'  Tilt  galleys  diould  be  formed  around  i6hacoo  houses,  fn  whieb  to  deposit 
the  sticks  that  have  been  cut  by  sections,  to  Uie.end  that  the  gathering' may 
be  perfbnned  in  good  order,  not  until  after  they  have  made  the  first  fennen- 
tatioH)  whkli  the  workman  call  ripening,  and  which' will  hasten  very  much 
thh  dicing  of  the  leaves  in  the  said  houses. 

The  empty  cujis- should  be  placed  upon  somel^rbeek  in  the  guard  spaces, 
wheels  two  yards  wide,  and  whtcfa  will  be  able  to  contain  eight  loaded  cujis, 
which  the  gatberer  will  iill  with  those  ^rst  cut,  since  they  are  most  withered 
and  sboukl  not  be  Mi  too  long,  in  (he  sun.  The  irM>de  of  ebllecting  said 
bundles  is  sufficiently  well  known,  and  it  is  truly  very  advantageous  t^ 
parade  the  bundles  apart,  being  careful  that  the  wind  shall  not  make  them 
fall  kito  a  situatimi  encoimtering  the  shoots,  leaving  the  principal  stem  out, 
by  which  mode  it  will  take  less  time  to  dry.  The  measure  of  the  cujis 
regularly  is  four  and  a  half  yards,  and  the  quantity  of  bundles  it  will  eoiv 
tain,  more^than  150  or  200.  Wh^n  the  first  fennentaifon  is  over,  which  is 
commonly  in  four  da3r8,  at  which  lime  they  are  placed  very  neat  and  aimo^ 
p'essed  into  the  maduraderos  (places  for  ripening,)  they  should  be  brought 
into  the  tobacco  boose  and  plac^i  upon  the  sticks  as  separate  as  possible, 
that  the  free  air  may  circulate  through  them,  destroying  the  bad  odor  they 
have  acquired  l^  their  violent  fermentation,  and  that  they  may  dry  with 
more  facility.  When  the  abundance  of  the  collection  exacts  a  place  for 
Uiie  prepamtion,  the  driest  sticks  should  be  collected — those  that  without 
inconvenienee  from  the  moisture  of  its  juices  can  be  re-uniied  when  wished 
for,  and  needed  to  give  more  capacity  to  the  late  ones:  this  operation  has 
moreover  the  advantage  of  concentrating  the  aromas  of  the  leaves,  Uiking 
some  with  others,  according  to  the  scarcity  of  the  latest  and  the  8*uperabund- 
ance  ot  the  most  imbued  or  loaded.  The  fiiBt  cut  having  been  made,  which 
is  the  best,  and  which  is  known  by  the  nanoe  of  tlie  principal  or  first  cut, 
the  stalks  should  be  cut  from  the  fiower  to  the  ground,  and  a  general  irriga- 
tion of  tliem  be made,  according  as  the  time  may  be,  in  order  to  revive  the 
fertility  of  the  land,  blunted  in  some  manner  by  the  Strang  fonner  growth. 
By  this  means,  the  shoots  will  be  more  readily  liquidated,  and  will  serve  to 
make  the  second  .harvest,  which  is  known  by  the  name  capaduras  or  second 
cut 

The  two  mok  robust  should  be  preferred,  leaving  entire  all  above  it, 
covering  the  wounds  of  the  tiiink  or  stalk  with  manuring  from  the  fund  in 
the  ditches,  a  portion  retained  for  this  purpose,  by  which  opemtion  the  shoots 
will  increase  with  more  energy.  These  shoots  i^ould  be  cultivated  in  the 
snne  manner  as  the  first  pmiyng  and  topping  when  the  flowers  appear,  by 
which  process  die  leaves  will  increase  iii  a  very  remarkable  m^inner,  and 
will  give  ftn<Hher  harvest,  which,  if  not  so  valuable  as  (he  first  will  never* 
thele^  compensate  liberally  the  labor  that  it  lias  occasioned — selling  quick  for 
li  class  of  fillings.  These  leaves  vary  much  from  the  first  cut  by  their  differ* 
ent  form,  being  longer  and  more  acuminated,  the  fibres  coming  out  from  the 
principal  i  erve  of  the  leaf  which,  mechanism  is  more  regular  in  the  leaves 
of  the  first  cut.  A  third  cutting  or  harvest  can  be  made  from  the  same  stalks 
again,  ciitting  below  the  Surface  of  the  earth,  but  good  production  cannot  be 
obtained  for  reason  of  the  debility  they  have  experienced,  and  for  the  revo* 
lution  nature  makes  at  the  beginning  of  spring,  at  which  period  the  third 
harvest  is  made :  it  would  be  better  to  turn  'the  stalks  in  again  and  arrange 
tlTlngs  for  ploughing  and  harrowing  the  land  in  the  same  manner  as  it  was 
done  in  May.  In  making  the  second  crop  or  harvest,  either  a  parallelogram 
Qt  a  portion  of  plants  riioiud  be  left  to  seed^  that  a  reproduction  of  seeds  may 
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be  obtained  for  the  ioUowiog  banreflt^  of  whieh  coUeetion  atid  pr^eerauion  I 
diall  hereafter  «peak. 

Two  methocb  are  knov^ti  for  selecting  tobacco^  the  ene  being  natmal^  thie 
^Xher  artificiaL  The  laat  k  done  at  the  moiHent  the  leaf  is  perfectly  lipe,  at 
whatever  time,  gathering  during  the  night  the  nuaiher-of  oujis  or  aticks  thai 
can  be  benefitted  during  the  foUowiQg  day,  placing  them  in  the  night  upon 
the  scafiidding  places  that  have  been  macb  for  ripenings  Uial  they  may  re- 
ceive the  niffht  dew,  and  be  softened  into  a  slate  for  cuUing,  opening  and 
selecting.  In  the  mornii^  they  shoidd  be  gathered  up  and  placed  in  arm- 
fuk  in  a  box  made  of  twigs  or  slats  from  whence  they  should  be  taken  #or 
aewNTtii^,  which  d^uld  be  done  in  a  sbdtered  place.  The  naMiral  meibod, 
19  when  the  rains  have  bc^un,  and  the  moisture  of  the  atiaoephere  has  made 
the  leaves  moist,  in  which  state  tlie  cujis  shoukl  be  taken  from  the  props  or 
scaflbiding,  and  the  tobacco  cdlected  in  armfuls  to  be  carried  to  the  shel- 
tered place  that  shoukl  be  prepared  toveceive  it,  and  which  should  be  placed 
upon  a  heap  of  dry  leaves,  to  protect  them  from  the  mofayjUiro  of  the  ground, 
the  chinks  of  said  place  should  be  ^etuged  with  twigs,  to  ptevent  the  en- 
trance of  the  air  and  moisture.  The  armfuk  should  be  placed  to  the  sides, 
d^ing  the  points  of  the  leaves  within,  in  order  to  preserve  them  nioiet. 
Two  nles  of  handf uls  should  be  {^aoed  with  q»outs  towards  the  wall  and 
exterior  part  of  the  quarter,  forming  a  heap,  that  should  not  exceed  two 
yards  in  heightb,.  the  natural  weight  of  which  will  be  suflickot  for  the  pres- 
sure that  ought  to  be  effected  in  the  first  fermentation  of  the  dry  leaf,  com- 
liiumcating  to  itself  the  same  time  the  aroma  of  the  plant  concentrated  bv 
drying,  and  which  disenvolves  itself  in  consequence  of  the  moisUire  which 
has  softened  ibem.  It  is  always  necessary  to  form  a  place,  or  shbd,  where 
it^can  be  sheltered  with  more  nicety, -and  the  precious  fruit  of  so  many 
laboiB  be  taken  care  of  with  more  efficiency. 

The  time  the  tobacco  should  be  in  this  state,  will  be  needed  by  th^  pro- 
prietor to  clear  and  put  in  order  his  fields,  to  supply  the  slats,  fi>od  imd  pro- 
vision of  eatables  for  the  time  of  assorting,  which  should  be  performed 
without  interruption.  These  measures  will  save  much  expense.  Also  the 
field  of  fields  should  be  renovated,  giving  to  it  the  same  lahooB,  making  the 
same  ditches  of  furrows  and  placing  in  all  of  them  the  pure  horse  manure, 
which  had  been  collected  daily  during  the  preceding  year,  leaving  them 
uncovered  some  days,  and  when  well  soaked,  covering  tkeai  in  the  manner 
above  referred  to. 

The  seeds  which  are  destined  for  reproduction  will  be  already  ripened, 
(which  will  be  known  by  the  yellow  color  of  the  capsuled,)  despoded  of  the 
flowers  which  Crowned  them.  They  should  be  collected,  breaking  the 
stalks  witj^  the  right  hand,  and  placing;  them  in  armfuls  apon  the  Idft  arm, 
when  the  volume  is  much,  it  should  be  {^ced  in  baskets  to  be  carried  to 
the  tobacco  house,  when  the  bundles  should  be  fastened  for  haneinff  on  the 
•cujis  in  the  same  manner  as  the  tobacco  was  left  to  dry  p€»iecdy;  they 
should  then  be  examined  and  placed  in  barrels  until  die  time  of  sowing. 

Thus  the  worianan,  having  finished  these  cares,  should  commence  as^rt- 
ing,  taking  at  ni^ht  from  the  pile  aU  the  tobacco  that  can  be  stripped' in  a 
first  working,  which  should  be  deposited  in  some  boxes  cohstntcted  at  the 
side  of  the  -mli  of  the  saloon,  onartcr  or  place  appropriated  to  this  business. 
They  ^ould  be  formed  of  withes  faster^  at  some  distance  in  the  manner 
of  weaving,  with  correspon<ihijp  divisions  numbering  from  two  to  four.  In 
the  morning  the  laborers  shouM  be  placed  on  some  low  seats,  placing  be- 
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fore  each  one  a  portion  oyf  sti:q[>p^  kaves,  which  should  be  opened  aad  foirikr 
teparatioDS  made,  accotrdioff  to  the  size  and  quality.  An  indiTidual,  intei^ 
li^nt  in  this  bueisessi  ahoiud  eimmine  the  two  most  sapmoTy  and  dinde 
them  with  great  care^  iato  the  first  and  second,  and  place  them  in  their  re- 
spective bodies.  The  third  and  liMurth  classes,  the  overseas  who  are  iittel- 
lig^t  individuals,  and  have  no  other  office  in  assortiBg,  sho«dd  collect  and 
form  the  bundks  in  the  number  oi  Waves  the  pcopiietor  wiihes,  since  ikef 
bave  no  fixed  number  in  madoet*  Eveiy  night  should  be  rqK>rted  the 
operation  .of  stripping;,  beciause  it  is  more  economiod  to  do  it  when  bXL 
are  together  ana  attending  to  the  same  things  clearing  the  piace  of  ^ 
stalks,  litter,  &c/,  which  would  impede  the  laborer  during  the  dajr  and 
having  the  assorting  done  with  the  grealest  possible  neatness. 

When  the  overseers  of  the  third  and  &>uith  class  have  made  a  great  many 
bundles,  they  ^euld  go  diq)OBiting  them  in  their  respective  boxes,  with  the 
heads  tvmed  o^t^  in  o^er  that  the  soft  points  may  not  be  manned  and 
Droken,  caring  sdways  to  arrange  them  sp  that  the  air  may  not  penetrate 
them.  Also  when  the  bokes  first  and  second  contain  suftcient,  by  a  prudent 
calculation,  to  make  two  or  three  tiertes,  they  should  be  wet  oir  sprinkled 
^in  the  following  manner :  A  bunch  of  cujis  of  tobacco  should  be  formed 
half  a  yard  from  the  ground  and  one  in  width,  upon  which  should  be  placed 
leaves  suiHcient  to  cover  it.  Then  a  fine  sponge  should  be  taken  very  'w'et, 
lighdy  soaked  in  a  liquid,  and  raising  the  band,  said  leaves  should  be  be- 
dewed with  some  force,  in  order  that  the  dew  may  enter  the  leaves.  Prac- 
ticing this  operation  upon  both  sides  of  this  first  bed,  and  afterwards  placing 
the  other,  should  be  placed  upon  the  first,  and  should  be  bedewed  upon  the 
top,  taking  that  from  underneath  and  placing  it  upon  the  top  and  follow, 
doing  this  to  the  conclusion,  covering  them  with  a  cloth  in  order  that  they 
may  not  lose  the  odor  of  the  composition  of  bitumen.  Having  placed  a 
regular  quantity  of  dried  leaves  of  tobacco  and  aromatic  drugs  in  a  barrel 
of  river  or  well  water,  which  infusion  should  be  stirred  many  times  the  first 
and  second  day  in  order  to  press  out  the  aroma  of  the  drugs,  after  which 
tfcey  should  be  left  quiet  until  the  liquor  has  affected  a  sensible  fermentation. 
The  barrel  should  then  be  uncovered,  and  the  liquor  already  pure,  should 
be  drawn  off  to  make  ttie  irrigation  and  operation  of  bitum  or  bitumen. 

The  tierces  are  made  in  various  ways,  but  the  shortest  and  most  regular, 
iS'  making  a  box  upon  a  square  of  coarsely  worked  timbers,  upon  whose 
sides  should  be  placed  five  pillars  for  props,  leaving  the  figure  in  a  mould 
or  box.  Its  Sf 2e  should  be  regulated  to  the  size  of  me  leaves,  placing  two 
that  they  ifaay  touch  at  their  points,  lengthening  or  contracting  said  mould 
'or  box  for  the  heads,  from  or  to  the  tenon  that  supports  it,  and  by  one  spile 
or  pecf  that  subjects  it  to  the  place  desired.  In  the  bottom  of  said  box 
shonlt^be  placed  three  cords  of  Majagua  bark,  with  which  the  tierce  may 
be  fastened,  and  upon  which  shoujcl  be  placed  the  two  principal  slats,  and 
in  the  sides  and  subject  to  the  pillars  in  stays  should  be  placed  the 
other  two  which  form  ttie  tierce.  The  beds  of  handfuls  should  be  placed, 
-with  their  heads  turned  outwards,  and  their  points  inward,  distributing 
them  proportionably  to  the  number  it  has  to  hold,  according  to  the 
quality,  and  ih  three  beds  only.  Placed  in  this  order,  the  staves  or  slats 
are  doubled  ftt)m  the  sides  in  form  of  a  packet,  following  those  heads  that 
touch  in  Ae  centre.  The  cords  should  be  bound  with  a  rational  force,  to 
the  end  that  they  may  not  be  too  closely  bound,  or  the  handfuls  injured  by 
too  close  pressure.     After  this  process,  the  pillars  should  be  loosened  bv 
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Ih^  wedges  that  retained  them>  and  th^  should  be  pla<3^  upon  «oiiie  hkles 
or  skins,  to  gire  them  the  rope  \vhich  finishes  the  process.  The  tierces 
should  be  numbered  according  to  their  quality,  and  shouM  be  left  some  time 
to  the  sun  to  dry  the  moisture  irom  the  slats,  being  moistened  in  order  to 
form  the  tierces:  and  lastly,  they  should  be  placed  in  the  warehouse  or 
I^ce  of  deposit)  upim  deepers,  to  keep  them  irom'  the  moisture  of  the 
ground,  being  careful  to  not  place  too  many  upon  each  other,  because  too 
great  weight  might  cause  them  to  lose  the  form,  the  regular  form  with 
which  they  oufi;ht  to  come  from  the  box,  perfectly  Well  made.  In  the  same 
manner  they  should  avoid  being  broken,  as  that  would  injure  them  very 
much. 

In  the  third  and  £Mirth  daas,  the  open^n  of  bedewing  'differs,  as  in 
these  the  sheaf  or  bundles  receive  the.  dew  although  {daced  upon  the  same 
benches,  sprinkling  them  for  the  night,  keeping  them  piled  some  time,  that 
they  may  soak  and  communicate  to  each  other  the  balsamic^  odor  of  the 
composition  of  bitumen. 

The  tierces  of  these  classes  are  made  in  the  same  manner  as  the  first, 
with  the  difference  of  contracting  the  box  to  the  size  of  the  leares. 

CalcukUioji  of  the  probable  products  of  Tobacco  cultivated  i>y  this  met/iod. 

A  parallelogram  of  two  hundred  yards  in  length  and  fifty  in  breadth,  wiH 
contain,  at  the  distance  of  four-fifths  of  a  y^,  one  hundred  and  sixty 
ditches  or  furrows,  in  each  one  of  these,  there  cim  be  placed  one  hundred 
plants  at  the  distance  of  half  a  yard. 

Sum  of  plants  in  a  parallelogram,. . . '. .*....    16,000 

Each  plant  will  produce  at  the  least  12  leaves,  which  we  will 
divide  into  classes,  eight  to  the  first  and  second,  and  four  to  the 
third  and  fourth. 

Sum  of  the  leaves,  1st  and  2d, 128,000 

"  "  3d  and  4th, 64,000 

The  third  part  of  the  first  and  second,  considered  positively  of 
the  first  quality,  and  forming  a  handful  to  the  hundred  leaves,  vrill 
produce  four  hundred  and  twenty- six,  which  sell  equivalent  to  a 
good  dollar  each. ^426  OOi 

The  two-thirds  remaining,  considered  of  the  second  quality, 
and  a  hundred  leaves  to  the  handful,  will  render  eight  hundred 
and  fifty-three,  which  being  sold  at  the  regular  price  of  ^four  good 
reals,  will  amount  to  four  hundred  and  twenty-six  pesos,  four  reals,  $426  50 

The  four  leaves  of  the  plant  or  inferior  dass,  compose  the  sum 
of  four  hundred  and  twenty-six  handfuls,  composed  of  a  hundred 
and  fifty  leaves,  and  sold  at  the  low  price  of  two  reals  good,  would 
amount  to  a  hundred  and  six  pesos,  four  reals, |106  60 

The  second  cut  affords  two  hundred  and  fifty-six  Aousand 
leaves,  holding  as  I  have  just  said,  that  each  plant,  after  the  cut- 
ting, has  left  upon  it  two  sprouts,  and  supposing  that  each  one 
should  produce  rio  more  than  eight  useful  leaves,  there  would  be 
sixteen  leaves  to  each  plant.  Tliis  number  of  leaves  would  pro- 
duce a  thousand  six  hundred  handftils,  which,  being  sold  at  the 
Yery  low  price  of  two  reals,  would  amount  to  four  hundred  pesos,  f40O  M 
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The  prime  quality,. $426  00 

«    second    <« 426  50^ 

<<    third  and  fourth.  qfiiaKty,...!...   106  50: 

<<    second  cutting,  &c., -. .  400  00 

♦r,369  00 

.  Coit  of  production. 

Three  liboi^rs  ikce  sufficient  to  cultivate  one  of  these  paraHeloflranis  or 
16,000  plants  of  tobacco.  Acccnrding  to  the  present  custom  of  cuuivation, 
one  m^n  is  sufficient  to  attend  to  10,000  plants,  but  in  the  system  of  culti- 
vation 1  recommend^  one  man  is  necessary  to  5,000  plants. 

A  hborer  hif  es  himself  in  the  country  for  ten  dollars  a  month,  with  board, 
whidb  amounts  to  fourteen  dollars.  The  three  individuals  will  cost  during 
the  year  504  dollars.  The  rent  of  the  parallelogram  is  six  dollars,  whidE 
Jnlded  to  the  504  dollars  will  amount  to  510  dollars. 

Product,^ *.  #1,359 

Cost  of  production,*  ,i,  • « ^ ^ 610 

«M9    . 
.    Being  aUe  to  plough  the  land  suitably  with  one  horse,  and  reivl  free,  six^* 
teen  parallelograms  would  amowit  to  the  enormous  sum  o£  $13,584. 
One  house  of  tobacco  large  enough  to  contain  t#o  thoditeind  c^Hs-of  Vo- 

baeco  would  cost. .  •  ^^ "^ $609 

Two  yoke  of  oaccii, ; ..• ; 136  •      - 

Two  thousaad  iieal  atjjis  at  a  leal^ . . . . ; ....««...     .250  ' 

Utensils  of  labor, 200 

Incidental  e:tpetises;. » .  *...•.........•...•  v.  ...••  t  *  •  •     814 

$2:000 
lie  leut  necessary  is  \^o  tlio^sau intent  free  and  a  horse,  cultirating 
uy  this  meti.od  at  13,584  dolUrs,  the  interest  ^bicfa  th.s  .^ilal  gains  if  U 
679  do  jars  to  100. 

JVUAf   fli.VFUTU     - 


-  'J 
^1 


4' 
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SIIfK. 


Experience  of  pa$t  ages  kas  fully  proved  that  U^  cBwate  of  th^  U|jU^ 
SJtates-is.as  well  adapted  to  ^e  nature  and  habits  of  tite  sijk-worm  j|a4*^* 
production  of  sUk*  as  that  of  auy  other  country.  Several  Yarietidf  of  tfjy? 
paulbfirry  hemg  indigenous  ia  our  soil,  aid  tliose  generally  us^d  m  the  m-j 
tive  country  oFfce  silk- worm  succeed  equally  weD  in  o\^  pwn  seal  ^ndc^- 
mate.  Hence,  from  the  nature  and  habits  of  the  American  people,  we 
must  soon  become  the  greatest  silk-growing  nation  on  the  earth.  ^' 

Th«  first  st^  towards  the  production  of  silk^  is*  %b  secure  a  supply -of 
suitable iood  for  the  silk- worm. 

Hairing  tried  all  the  varieties  introduced  into  our  country^  I  find  the 
npiu^  mu|[Uoauli«  amd  the  C«zilon  vario^^  &U  tlo^ngs  conaider^ynipst 
suitable  fotr  that^  purpose. 

Pr^pag&im^^iki  -^(Wfc€rrir--r-AlthQttgh  the  sxpmcnee  of  scfoie  y«u^ 
past  hiiK  penderod  this  subject  familiar  to  many,  jei  those  aow  m^ek  blcdy 
to  engige  in.  tb^  legitimate  business  of  silk-gprowing  m»f  be  kis  Acqnlunted 
with  th? -propagation  of  the  tree.  I  diaU  give  some  hrfef  <directioa  on  the 
subjects 

Ali^fflt  anjiL  soil  th3t  13  bi^  and  dry,  and  that  will  matare  Indian  corn, 
is  suitable  for  the  mulberry.  That,  however,  which  is  inclined  to  be  light 
or  sandy  w  the  best  '  . 

Tbe  0lofU9  mnHicaidii  may  be  propagated  bjr  cuttings  or  laj^ers,  (or  a  good 
irariety  may  be  raised  fmia  itm  se^)  Cuttings  may  be  of  one  or  more 
buds,  planted  perpendicularly,  in  a  light,  mellow  bed  of  good  soiL  They 
shoiild^be  pi^ittiid  yfhfin  the  spring  has  fully  opened,  or  about  the  usual 
time  of  planting  com.  They  may  be  planted  in  the  rows,  about  twelve 
inches  apart,  and  the  rows  at  a  sufficient  distance  to  admit  of  a  Aorou^ 
cultivation  with  a  plough  or  cultivator.  The  ground  should  be  kept  md- 
low  until  past  mid-summer. 

Select  a  suitable  piece  of  ground  for  a  permanent  orchard.  It  would  be 
well  if  broken  up'in  the  fall,  and  a^in  ploughed  in  the  spring,  and,  if  fol- 
lowed with  the  subsoil  plough,  it  would  be  advantageous.  After  a 
thorough  harrowing  it  should  oe  laid  off  in  rows  each  way  eigfU  feet  by 
finiTy  with  the  plough.  The  frees  at  one  yeanold  from  the  nurserv  should 
be  taken  up,  the  tops  cut  off  near  the  root,  and  one  planted  in  each  of  the 
squares  or  hills« 

Having  tried  various  methods  of  planting  and  different  distances,  I  prefer 
these  here  given*  This  will  admit  the  free  use  of  the  plough  and  cidtrvator 
both  v>mfi. 

In  latitudes  north  of  38^  or  40^,  where  land  is  dear,  they  may  be  planted 
muc^  nearer.  If  a  sufficient  quantity  of  cuttings  fsom  old  trees  cannot  at 
•nce'be  procnred^  the  4rees  from  the  nursery  should  be  taken  up  in  the  &1I, 
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uA'biin!i«d  is  a  ««Qt«^  9r  ilpen  tfae-Mi^  wbAJ  of  k  baoA  br'  biB,  ift  dtemate 
%u|rmr€f  ir^»  imd  airtk^  luid  Hie  inrhde  protected  bv  a  sbed  ftW  A«  reins 
.  t/ triaAer)  Bar  the  plioits  owtdom  safficiemy  mature  tM^ilrat  staaoa  ftx>m  the 
iuttnga^  to  wilkjttAnd'  the  Mnntns  of  a  hortiMffii  elimate,  pttticotai^  (hat 
portion  above  the  ground.  South  of  38^  of  latitude  these  prreoautions  nay 
.«Dt  be  ■Bfeaaaij*.  *        *  • 

The  CSajitxm  JittlWrry  is  a  ritore  faaMfy  land,  resemUin^  in  some  deme» 
the  varieties  knonpn  as  the  coBHHoiD  itaiiaa,  prodtteing^  a  large  full  miek 
keS.  Thm  ranety  ia  pMpagatedfrofai  seed  mnd  frdtn  byeta,  but  docs  not 
leadily  strike  root  ttom'  GUbtings* 

Ift  1838, 1  procured  a  ^ahtity  of  tiiis  sefed  ^m  Canton,  which  pro- 
duced a  marietp  of  plai^.  Those  producing  the  greatest  quantity  of 
fruit  yield  an  inferior  leaf.  - 

^"hvey  are  ncrw  propaadating  Ibis  variety  very  extjeasively  at  the  silk*gtow 
ing  emUidnnant  at  Eednosiy,  Pdnasylvatiia,  which,  in  coraieotieft  with 
the  flMTus  jttulficai^,  constitute  the  prineqial  food  uaed  at  thJs  estafalisfa 
ment.  ., 

Th^fsuit^oiild  be  gathered  when  fttUy  ripe,  and  the  seed:  wadxed  out 
and  dried.  If  sovfth  cif  tbe  Ibirty-nijith  parallel  of  latiludey  ^tejf  may  be 
phtnt^d  the  sanoe  season.  North  of  this,  they  should  be  planted  m  the  fol- 
lowiog^sprins,  ih  a  be4  of  rich  earth  prepiyred  as  fbt  b^ets  or  ohions,  and 
planted  in  druls  sbmit.eighteifin  inches  abart.  Tbe  voung  plaints  rfMHikl  be 
thi*&ed  to  the  distance  of  frotn  ^m  to  thre$  inches  uro9a  each  other.  They 
.fi^ald  be  well  eultiv.a((e4y  when  the^  will  attain  the  height  of  three  or  four 
i^  the  first  season*  In  tbe  fall,  m  a  northern  climate,  the  young  trees 
,fiiH>uld  be  ^en  up  and  protected  (daring  the  winter,  as  directed  for  the 
leorus  multica^is* 

In  the  following  spring  the  branches  may  be  t,aken  off  mar  tbe  main 
.ftiem^  ^e  top  shortened,  and  the  whole  tree  planted,  completely  covering 
the  roots  aod  the  main  stem  from  one  to  two  inches  deep.  In  this  way  two 
or  ^ore  trees  may  be  produced  from  each  plant.  If  a  full  supply  can  be 
procui^d^  the  roots  of  the  young  plaAts  may  at  once  be  removed  to  the 
orchard.  They  may  be  allowed  to  stand  much  nearer  than  the  multicaulia, 
leading  only  sufficient  room  for  cultivation. 

When  seed  is  i;equired  it  would  be  well  to  plant  out  a  portion  from  the 
seed  bed  at  once,  as  standards  for  this  purpose,  always  selecting  those 
bearingyW/  heart-shaped  leaves. 

T)ie  leaves  of  the  white  Italian  produce  a  good  heavy  cocoon,  and  should 
always  be  used  in  the  last  age  of  the  worms  when  other  larger  leaved  varie 
ties  cannot  be  obtained. 

CuUwation. — ^The  mulberry  orchard  should  be  annually  cultivated.  Th# 
gr^ui^d,  kept  mellow  and  free  from  weeds  until  the  middle  of  July. 

The  fields  should  be  divide^  ^into  three  equal  parts,  and  after  the  second 
8MLS0SL  from  planting,  one-third  each  year  should  be  cut  down  near  the 
f^ound.  This  will  cause  a  more  vigorous  growth,  and  an  abundaxit  crop 
of  foliage.   ' 

Fading  .apartments. — Various  plans  have  been  proposed  and  adopted 
.  for  cocooneries  or  feeding-sheds  for  the  silki-worm ;  none  of  which,  I  think 
sure  without  objection,  except  a  perfect  laboratory,  so  constnusted  as  to  be 
sJble  to  fully  control  the  atnxpsfphere  and  temperature  within.     These,  how- 
ever, would*  be  teo  expeQ8ive»  and  require  too  much  skill  and  judgment  for 
jgsifh^dl  ado{>tion«  . 
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Open  4Mr  sbed»fe«(UDg  has  been  eB^>Io]f«d  with  «oae  success  b£kte.]^stra^ 
,  ami  for  general  use  may  be  the  mosi  successful  S»  hmiij  rsiihMshnrfconlw 
This>.  howerer,  confines  the  wfaele  business  partioQlarly  in  the  aorthram 
fttateii  to  one  or  two  crops  in  the  season.    South  oC^OIiio,  mone  can  be 
successfully  fed. 

These  sheds  may  be  cheaply  made,  by  setting  some  durable  pests  in  tbe 
ground)  say  from  six  to  eig^t  feet  Ugh,  with  a  roof  of  sUnriss  or  boards. 
The  mof  diould  project  two  feet  ever  the  sides.  There  nould  be  some 
temporary  protection*  to  the  ends  and  mdes  of  the  shed,  perhaps  the  best 
and  cheapest  can  be  made  of  strong  cotton  cloth,  ^osnaburg^;)  three  or 
four  widths  should'  be  serwed  together,  with  small  roas  across  the  bottom 
which  will  answer  as  weights,  and  also  as  rolbrs,  which,  b}*  the  aid  of  a 
pulley  may  be  rolled  up  or  let  down  at  pleasure. 

The  width  of  die  sheds  must  be  govemed  by  the  size  of  the  hurdles  oi 
feeding  tn^  used.  The  width  that  I  hare  adopted  is  from  eigfateea  to 
twenty  feet.  The  length  according  to  the  extent  of  the  feeding  contem- 
plated. 

Where  it  is  designed  to  carry  on  an  extensive  busmess,  a  building 
should  be  constructed  expressly  for  the  purpose.  It  should  be  on  tti  ele- 
rated  situatibn,  convenient  to  the  mulberry  orchard.  Tbeie  shouhl  be  a 
cellar -under  the  building.  Any  material  commoner  used  for  buildingf  may 
be  employed.  If  of  wood,  weather-boarded  and  plastered.'  It  woukt  be 
well  to  fiU  up  the  space  between  the  two  with  t&n  bark  or  unbumt  bri^,  or 
something  of  the  kind,  which  will  render  the  temperature  more  uniform. 
The  width  of  the  buikling  should  be  twenty  or  twenty-eight  ^.  The 
former  admitting  of  too,  and  the  latter  of  three  doubk  rar^gei  6i  hurdles  or 
trays  of  suitable  size.  The  length  suited  to  the  extent  of  the  business  de- 
signed. It  should  be  two  stories  high,  and  so  constructed  as  to  be  thorough- 
ly ventilated.  There  should  be  two  double  doors  in  each  end,  with  doors, 
windows,  and  ventilators  in  the  sides.  The  windows  should  extend  to  near 
the  top  of  the  rooms.  There  should  be  sliding  ventilators  near  the  floor. 
The  wind<Jws  may  be  filled  with  oiled  paper  or  cloth,  which  will  admit  the 
Jight  and  exclude  the  sun.  It  would  also  be  important  to  have  under  each 
tier  of  hurdles,  through  the  floor,  two  planks  of  ten  inches  width  each,  hung 
with  hinges  that  they  may  be  raised  at  pleasure  by  a  puller.  Also  an  up- 
right ventilator  on  the  roof,  fitted  with  blinds,  through  which  a  constant 
draft  may  be  kept  up. 

In  one  end  of  the  building  in  each  of  the  two  doors  there  should  be  a 
ventilating  wheel  made  of  thin  boards,  (plank,)  much  after  the  form  of  the 
wheels  applied  to  the  stern  of  our  steam  propellers.  These  wheels  sfaookl 
be  about  two  feet  in  diameter.  They  should  he  put  in  motion  for  a'  few 
minutes  every  hour,  or  oftener  in  still  weather.  Both  may  be  made  to  turn 
by  one  crank,  connecting  each  by  bands  and  whiris  to  the  main  shaft 

An  air  furnace,  such  as  is  now  employed  in  heating  churches  and  otter 
buildings,  should  be  constructed  in  die  ceUar,  and  so  arranged  as  to  draw 
directly  from  the  feeding-rooms  all  the  air  necessary  to  suppTy  the  fiimac^. 
The  air,  when  heated  in  the  chamber,  should  be  conveyed  through  the 
whole  length  of  the  rooms,  in  a  square  pipe  with  openings  at  short  distaivces 
from  each  other,  which  should  increase  in  size  as  they  recede  from  the  fur* 
nacc.-  These  openings^may  be  so  connected  as  to^be  aD  closed  at  once,  or 
a  valve  applied  at  the  air-chamber  may  be  used  to  cut  off  the  communica- 
tion of  heated  air  when  the  temperature  is  sufficiently  high  in  the  ro<fl% 
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«raflfering  the  hot  air  ta  Mc^pe  oolside  of  the  building.  In  the  la^t  ages  of 
Hw  ivopus  the  furnace  will  4e  Ibtind  of  great  benefit,  even  when  the  heat  is 
tiot  reifaired  in  the  ropms,  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  off  and  consuming  the 
impure  air  of  the  cocoonery. 

At'EcoAomy,  they  not  only  make  use  of  air-furnaces,  but  in  an  adjoining 
building  they  have  a  Ijw^  air-pump  constantly  in  operation,  connected  with 
the  cocoonery  by  a  pipe  with  small  openings  through  the  length  of  the 
buildmg.     Tnis  pump  is  -kept  in  motion  by  a  steam  engine. 

Witii  good  eggs,  when  proper  means  hare  been  employed  for  their  pre- 
servation and  the  feeding  apartments  thoroughly  ventilated,  I  do  not  know 
of  a  single  instance  where  the  worms  have  nroved  unhealthy. 

From  the  conviction  that  proper  regard  had  not  generally  been  paid  to 
the  ventilation  of  cocooneries,  in  the  summer  of  1842  I  commenced  a  series 
of  experiments  by  which  I  ascertained  that  the  silk  worm,  during  its  last 
aee,  consumed  nearly  its  oion  weight  of  leaves  daily;  and  that  the  amount* 
<M^  exhalations  or  imperceptible' perspiration  giveii  off  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity  of  food  consumed,  was  about  equal  to  that  ascertained  to  escape 
fiBom  rhealthy  man. 

I  fodnd,  from  the  most  carefully  conducted  experiments,  that  the  weight 
of  one  hundred  thousand  silk  worms,  about  five  days  before  their  time  of 
winding,  was  four  hundred  and  fifty-eight  pounds,  and  that  they  would  con- 
sume daily  three  hundred  and  seventy-lwo  pounds  of  leaves,*  and  that  their 
increased  weight  m  twenty-four  hours  from  the  food  consumed  wa.s  forty ^six 
ppunds;  and  that  the  enormous  amount  of  two  hundred  and  six  pounds 
was  given  off  in  the  same  time,  in  the  form  of  exhalations  or  imperceptible 
perspiratidn  alone.  This,  then,  I  think,  fully  explains  the  cause  of  disease 
complained  of  by  many,  and  establishes  the  importance  of  ventilation  in 
every  possible  form. 

In  one  comer  of  the  building  Acre  should  be  a  hatching  room,  with 
^which  the  furnace  beloW  should  he  connected,  so  as  to  receive  a  greater  or 
less  degree  of  heat,  as.  may  be  required,  without  reference  to  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  feeding  rooms. 

Fixtures. — In  fitting  up  the  hurdles  or  feeding-shelves  for  a  building  of 
twenty  feet  wide ;  it  will  require  a  double  range  of  posts  two  and  a  hall  or 
three  inches  square,  on  each  side  of  the  centre  of  the  room,  running  length- 
wise, and  the  length  of  the  shelves  apart,  in  the  ranges,  and  each  two  cor- 
responding posts,  crosswisoof  the  rangers,  about  the  width  of  the  two  shelves 
apart.  *  On  each  double  range  across  the  posts  are  nailed  strips^  one  inch 
in  more  in  width  and  about  fifteen  inches  apart,  on  which  the  trays  or  hur- 
dles rest,  which  may  be  drawn  out  or  slid  in  as  may  be  found  necessarv  in 
feeding.  The  aisles  or  passages  of  a  building  of  the  above  width  wifl  be 
four  feet  each,  allowing  two  feet  for  the  width  of  each  single  hurdle. 

The  hurdles  Uiat  I  have  used  for  raa«y  years  are  of  twine  net-work.  K 
fhime  pi  prst  made  five  feet  long  and  two  feet  wide,  oif  boards  seven-eighths 
cJf  an  inch  thick,  and  one  ana  a  half  inches  wide.  There  should  be  two 
bra6es  acros^^  (he  frame  at  equal  distances  of  five-eighths  by  seveu-ei/>;Uha 
of  an  inch  square.  On  a  line  about  hi^lfan  imh  from  the  inper  edgebi  the 
framfe'kre  driven  tacks  nearly  down  to  their  heads,  at  such.distances  as  will^ 

-   .  ■    I   .  ■         .f ■   ■ '    ■     I   I  .  ■    .  ■' —  '    -       ■      <     I  t     !■     '  ■         I   '       ■■■'*■ t 

•  Ho4  mwo  worm»  b^en  M  inl!i«  ofdinarj  manner  th%/  wmtid  have  ccmstmied  many  mors 
leares  in  the  same  Ume.  But  to  pre  serve  the  $reate«t  possible  accuracy,  Uurough  Uie  whote 
•xpcrioieot,  Uiej  were  fed  rather  sparing Ij^ 
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la^kft  the  miishefi  of  &e  net  ab<mt  thfee^uarlm  of  in  iiicli^  ^^uiire*  Oood 
hemp  or  flax  twine  is  passed  around  these  taoks,  fenakig  a  aet  bjr  pawiag 
the  filling  doviU  oyer  and  under  the  warp^  or  that  {wrt  of  the  twine  tint 
runs  lengthwise:  This  twine  should  be  somewhat  smaUer  than  tiiat  rmit 
^ing  lengthwise*  On  a  damp  day  the  twine  beoomes  tight;  I  thun  give 
the  netting  two  gpod  coats  of  shellac  varnish.  This  Cemeotd  ibe  whole  to* 
gether  and  renders  it  fir»  and  durable. 

The  varnish  is  made  by  dissolving  a  quantity  of  gum  sfaeBac  m  alcohol 
in  a  tin-ooverfsd  vessel,  and  placed  near  the  fire«  It  should  be.  reduced, 
when  used,  to  the  consistence  of  paint 

Another  set  of  frames  are  made  in  the  same  way  and  of  the  sane  size^ 
j^d  covered  with  strong  cotton  or  tow  cloth;  this  is  secured  with  small  tacks. 
Upon  these  the  net  frames  rest,  which  -serve  to  catch  the  Utter  that  fatti 
through  from  the  worms.  . 

Hurdles  made  and  supported  in  this  manner  admit  of  a  more  free  cireu 
laiion  of  air,  and  the  litter  is  less  liable  to  mould  ^  ferment^  and  cstn  be.rt^ 
moved  and  cleaned  at  pleasure.  - 

With  this  kind  of  hurdle  and  screen^  I  make  use  of  windipg  frames^  coBr 
structed  in  the  following  manner :  A  light  fr^ame  is  made  of  boards  oae  ifbd 
a  half  inches  wide,  and  the  length  of  the,  hurdles,  and  tto0  /tet  afid  Jbur 
incites  wide;  this  is  filled  crosswise  with  thin  laths  about  one  mdi  apart  im 
the  clear.  The  manner  of  using  these  will  be  hereafter  explained.  The]^ 
answer  the  two-fold  purpose  of  winding  frames  and  mounting  laddej». ""  , 
The  care  and  expense  required  in  Siting  up  a  house  on  this  plan  may 
prevent  its  general  adoption. 

The  most  common  method  that  has  been  heretofore  employed  is  penaa 
nent  shelves,  but  the  labor  required  to  keep  the  worma  properly  cleaned 
renders  this  plan  objectionable. 

At  Economy,  Pennsylvania,  the  rearing  of  the  silk  worm  is  now  caj^d 

on  to  a  great  extent  and  more  successfufiy  than  in  any  other  part  of  .th^ 

United  States,  or  perhaps,  the  world.     Their  houses  are  two  stories  hight; 

The  worms  are  fed  on  small  trays  about  eighteen  or  twenty  inches  wiue^ 

[ig.     They  are  supported  in  the  same  manner  as  the 

d,  and  are  about  six  inches  apart.    When  the  worm^ 

d,  they  are  transferred  to  the  upper  story,  to  perma?* 

[teen  mches  apart,  where  they  form  their  cocoons  Uk 

:ed  upright  between  the  shelves.     The  worms  aijc: 

after  every  moulting,  and  after  the  last,  eveiy  day. 

have  nets  wove  or  knit,  of  cotton  twine,  souiething. 

*  the  trays,  with  meshes  of  various  sizes  suited  t» 

For  the  last  age  they  are  about  three-qwirters  pf  an^ 

re  used  without  frames.     When  it  is  required  to  re-. 

their  litter,  the  nets  are  laid  lightly  pver  them,^  ip<* 

Vhen  the  worms  have  arisen,  upon  the  fresh  leaves, 

vo  nersons  taking  hold  of  the  four  comers  of  th^  net 

o  clean  trays,  held  and  carried  off  by  a  third  person, 

are  changed  in  this  manner  in  two  hours. 

Ilk  Worm, — It  will  be  necessary  for  the  inexperience^. 

knowledge  of  the  forms,  changes,  and  appearance* 

of  the  Silk  irofm  before  he  enters  upon  the  duties  of  his  interesting  chaige* 

^The  silk  worm  is  a  species  of  catei^illar,  whose  life  ia  one  contiMial  s«c- 
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MKHm  of  olwtgVBy  ^Itiaki  in  due  tinie>  beoooMt  %  moik  or  winged  mMedkf 
tike  otb^is  ofthe  ^w. 

Tbe  time  eo^upied  in  going  through  its  difiei^nt  ioram  of  existeMe  Turitv 
in  different  countries — goyerned  by  climate,  temperA^gure,  and  tbt  ^atiitr 
aofl  qnantiljr  of  the  food  upcn  whidi  it  is  fed^  and  the  natioe  <tf  the  parti- 
cular yarie^  oftlie  insect. 

The  worm  ehmget  or  easts  its  ddn  (of  the  common  irarieties)  four  times 
before  it  attmns  its  foil  growth.  These  changes  are  called  moakioffS,  and 
the  periods  intonremnff  betweim  the  several  moultings  are  termed  ages*' 
Wkean  k  is  firsl.hatched  it  is  of  a  blackish  color,  whkh  afterwards  beceme* 
lighter,  yarjring  almost  daily  to  diflerent  shades,  and  in  different  yariefies 
through  every  age,  to  the  close  of  the  last,  or  near  the  time  of  spinnings 
yth&a  it  assumes  a  grayish  ^idlow  semi-transparent  appsamnce. 

Having  tried  ail  the  varieties  that  have  been  introduced  ints  the  United 
States,  thitMe  I  con^der  the  best  are  known  as  the  CUbtnesc  imperial^  pro* 
chicing  a  larspe  sahnon  colored  peanut  shaped  cocoon ;  and  a  kind  oalled  te- 
pewiut,  producing  a  mixture  ^  white  aind  salmon^colomd  cseocms.  This 
variety  produces  a  larger  and  more  finu  cocoon  ihan  ai^  of  that  name  thai 
I  Jbave  fiseol 

Tbne  of  HMimg-^RemHmg. — When  the  kaves  of  the  andbenrvhave  put 
forth,  to  the  size  of  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  it  nmy  be  geaeraly  inferred 
that  the  proper  time  for  hatching  the  worm  has  arrivecL 

The  paipers  or  cloths  containmgdM  eggs  should  theD'be  bnnight  out  and 

placed  in  iin  hatching  room,  upon  a  table  or  trays  snade  for  t^  puipooe» 

When  aittfici^  m«ans  are  employed,  Jhe  temperature  sboidd  be  groAisWy 

raised  until  the  time  of  hatching,  which  will  be  in  about  ten  days,  to  75^ 

Of  80^  of  FahreniKit's  thermometer^     But  few  wonns  will  make  their  ap« 

psaiaaice  en  the  first  day,  but  on  the  second  and  third  the  most  wiH  csn^ 

ott^ ;  diould  there  be  a  few  remaining  unhstkched  on  the  fourth  di^*  they  m*^ 

be  thrswn  away,  as  they  do  not  always  produce  strong  axkl  heakhy  'wsrms* 

Wfaea  tlie  warms  begin  to  make  their  appearance,  young  muHMrry  Isates 

cot  into  mttrow  strips  should  be  bid  tnrer  thenv,  to  which  they  will  readily 

attach  themselves ;  these  should  be  carefuHy  removed  and  placed  onm&eHf 

upon  a  cloth  screen  or  tray,  {Prepared  for  them,  and  other  kaves  piaceaupon 

the  eggSy  for  the  worms  that  still  remain^  which  should  be  passed  dtt  as 

before.     A  sfaigular  fact  will  be  observed,  that  all  the  worms  will  hatch  be*' 

tween  sunrise  and  before  noon  of  each  day.    Care  should  be  taken  to  keep  the* 

WOftns  ef  eaeb'day^s  hatohtng  by  themselves,  as  it  is  of  the  greatest  hn- 

portanee  to  Itave  the  rtioukiiigs  afnd  changes' of  all  the  worms  as  stmuUaneous 

as  possible.     It  is  also  important  that  the  worms  that  have  been  transforred' 

.  to  tltt  ttays  shouM  nof  be  fod  until  the  hatching  for  the  day  is  completed^ 

se  that  all  Inaybe  fed  equall;^.     Youn^and  tender  leaves  should  be  setected* 

to  feed  the  worms  with ;  these  should  l)e  cut  with  a  sharp  knift  into  pfecea 

not  exC^eeding  a  quarter  of  an  inch  square,  and  evenly  sifted  over  them* 

They  should  be  fed  in  this  way  six  ot  ^Ight  rimes  in  hatniy-Jbur  hours,  sts 

nearas  pt)ssible  at  regular  and  statefl  periods. 

ft  wm  be  impossiHe  to  lay  down  any  definite  rules  for  the  quantity  of 
leaves  necessary  for  a  given  number  of  worfns  for  each  succeeding  day, 
QKrbu]^  *very  age.  After  a  little  acquaintance  with  their  nature  and  babltSj^ 
Ae  inteBigence  and  judgment  of  the  attendant  will  be  the  best  guide ;  they 
should^  However,  have  as  much  as  they  will  cat,  but  afler  a  few  days,  care 
AWa  be  taken  not  to  give  them  more  than  tliey  will  generally  consume^ 
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ai  ikm  wiH  incieaM  Ae  tccumulatioti  of  litterf  which  wQI  «idangef  Ibtt 
health  of  the  worms.  In  the  last  age  they  eat  vormouslj,  when  thej 
should  be  well  supplied.  A  quantity  of  leaves  should  always  be  on  hand ' 
in  case  of  wet  weather. 

When  the  arerage  range  of  the  thermometer  is  between  70^  and  80^,  the 
several  moultings  will  take  place  near  the  fifth,  ninth,  fifteenth,  and  twenty- 
second  days  afler  hatching.  It  may  be  known  when  the  worms  are  about 
tb  cast  their  /skins,  as  they  cease  to  eat  and  remain  stationary,  with  their 
heads  raised  and  occasionally  shaking  them.  This  operation  wiU  be  more 
distancdy  observed  as  they  increase  in  'size,  through  theip  succeeding  ages.' 

Assuming  the  above  temperature  as  the  standard,  the  quantity  of  leaves 
for  the  three  first  days  of  this  (the  first)  age  must  be  gradually  increased  al 
each  feeding,  after  which  th^  will  require  less  at  each  succeeding  meal 
until  the  time  o(  moulting  arrives,  when,  for  about  twenty-four  hcmrs,  they 
eat  nothing.  But  as  it  is  seldom  the  case  that  all  cast  their' skins  at  one 
and  the  same  time,  some  will  still  be  disposed  to  eat,  when  a  few  leaves 
must  be  e%U  Jine^  and  tparingly  scattered  over  them,  so  thM  those  that  re- 
main torpid  mky  be  disturbed  as  litde  as  possible.  They  tnust  now  be  care- 
fully fed  in  this  way  until  it  is  discovered  that  some  have  moulted,  when  the 
fee4ing  most  cetue  aUogether  until  the  moH  of  them  have  recovered.  This 
mk  must  be  particularly  regarded  through  all  the  succeeding  moulting, 
otherwise  some  of  the  worms  will  be  £ur  in  advance  of  others  f  and  this 
wai^  of  uniformity  will  inereasB  throughout  each  succeeding  age,  aM  to  the 
period  of  winding,  which  will  not  oidy  result  in  great  mconvenience  in 
gathering  the  cocoons,  but  will  materially  injure*  the  worms,  uid  conse^ 
quently  lessen  the  crop  of  silk. 

When  the  greatest  portwn  of  the  worms  have  moulted  and  appear  active,  v 
Islives  a  little  wilted  are  laid  over  them,  by  which  th^y  are  passed  ta^Dleaa 
tsaya.  If  any  still  remain  that  have  fnouUed^  they  must  be  &ans£erred  in 
the  same  manner,  by  layin^^-  more-  learves  upon  them.  The  remnant  of  worms 
that  have  nat  changed  their  skins,  should  be  left  upon  the  litter,  and  added 
to  those  of  the  next  day's  moulting.  By  closely  regarding  these  rules 
throughout  the  several  a^es,  the  worms  will  generally  all  commence  the 
fimnation  of  the  cocoons  aoout  the  same  period.  ^  .      * 

Afler  bavtng  gone  through  and  furnished  all  the  worms  with  a  quantity  of 
leaves,  it  {s*  well  lo  go  over  a  second  time  and  add  Hiore  where  thegr  seem  Is- 
rsqutreil. 

.  Veiy  young  and  tender  leaves  must  be  given  to.  the  worms  io  the  first 
age  y  ^Aer  which  older  ones  can  be  given,  as  they  advance  in  age,  until  after 
tbe  1^  moulting,  wbien  they  should  be  fed  upon  sound  full-gi-owo  leaxei. 

Afjtef  ^e  seo^  moultinff,  the  leaves,  where  laige  crops  are  fed,  may  be 
<!fQi  by  running  them  twice  through  a  common  rotgty  hay  or  strawM;u|M^  of 
Hovs^f's^-oc  one  of  a  similar  moke. 

The  worms  will  frequendy  heap  together  and  become  too  thick,  af  they 
ipcrei^ae  in  ..size;  wh^n  they  are  fed,  the  (eaves  must  be  ipread  ^d  the 
space  enlarged,  or  they  may  be  removed  by  leaves  or  twigs  of  the  mu^ierxjr 
Io  place?  unoccupied.  If  tliey  are  permitted  to  be  cro^rded,  disea^  is  i4iirto 
follow,  and' the  whole  crop  endangered  ... 

It  will  sometimes  be  observed  j  when  the  light  falls  mote  dirccdy  pn  onp  ^de 
of  the  huifdle  than  the  other,  that  the  worms  will  incline  to  leave  that  si^  aj94 
become  crowded  0]^  the  opposite,  when  the  hurdle  shoyjd  be  ^urni^  an^iun^. 

Up  to  the  last  moulting:  it  is  best  to  fe^  tlie  womis^  eiu(rel]r  wm^pl 
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hmwA  of  !ili^  imiliieftidis  ynl^  wbkb  iheOantm  qr  whikt  ll«liftB  riickiU 
be  used,  it  &  ^  ^PP^  ^"^  ^  obtaihed-*4be  ferttier  being  consutasd  w'aki 
greater  avidity,  and  the  accumulation,  of  litter  is  conseqti«filly  h^e^  Tlie 
CtuMonTaiHl  IfaUan  pfoduee  the.  heavieBtcocoon,  while  the  osMdUcaxiIia  3ri#lds 
a  fitter  and  strongei  ^re.  in  puituing  this  coune,  the  advaatiigaB  of  botfe 
aare  in  some  degree  secured.  7       ' 

The  worms  should  be  removed  from  their  litter  immedktely  after  eacb' 
moolting,  and  in  their  fourth  age  the  huiidlee  should  be  cleaned  a  seeosd. 
lime,  and  aAer  the  last  moulting  they'  should  be  removed  at  le€ut  every 

'  Where  nets  are  not  used,  in  ih^  last  ages  the  worms  are  chapged,  by  lay« 
ing  over  them  the  small  branches  of  the  m«l  berry. 

'  Recently  branch  feeditig,  as  it  is  termed,  has  been  introduced  with  some 
success  and  with  great  economy  of  time;  in  the  last  ages  of.lhewerms^ 
CAre  should  be  taken  to  lay  the  branches  as  evenly  as  possible,  especially^ 
where  it  k  designed  t4  ose  twiae  hurdles,  odietwbe  it  will  be  difficnlt  for  tfaef 
worms  to  ascend  through  the  netting. 

When  the  worms  are  about  to  epio,  they  present  soinething  of  a  yellowislii 
appearance  V  they  refuse  ta  eat  and  wander  about  in  pursuk  of  ^  hiding' 
place,  and  throw  otit  fibres  of  siUc  upon  the  leaves.  The  hnrdieb  diould 
now  be  thoroughly  cleaned  for  the  last  time,  and  something. prepared  fop 
them  W  form  their  cocoons  in.  Various  plans  liave  been  proposed  for  this 
puipose.  The  lath  frames,  befere  described,  I  prefer.  Tiiey  are  used  by 
resting  the  back  edge  of  the  fmme  upon  the  hurdle,  where  the  two  meet  m 
die  double  range,  and  raising  the  front  ec^  up  to  the  underside  of  tbo 
hurdle  above,  which  is  held  to  its 
pia^e  by  two  small  wire-  hooks  at- 
tached to  the  edge  of  the  hurdle, 
showing  an  wd  view  thus :  -  "^      '   ■     "!.' 

A  covering  of  ptkper  or  cloth  should  be  applied  to  the  lath  frames*  lt> 
ijwin^  the  hurdtes  and  screens,  I  remove  the  screen  from  under  the  huhile^ 
turning  lh«  other  side  up,  and  ktting  it  down  directly  upon  t lie* windings 
frame.  This  affords  double  the  room  for  the  worms  to  wtnd  in.  Lath 
frames  of  4hit  description  have  advantages  that  no  other  fixtures  for  winding 
possess  Lhtot  I  have  ever  seen  Cried.  The  frame  resting  upon  the*  back  sid9 
off  each  hurdl^  renders  this  side  more  dark,  which  places  the  worms  mstine- 
lively  seek,  when  they  meet  with  the  ends  of  the  laths  and  immediately 
ascend  to  convenieirt  p]m^  for  the  fbrmalion  oftlieir  cocoona  Prom  thee© 
^mes  the  cocoons  are  gathered  with  great  facility,  and  fiee  from  titter  and 
dkt,  and  when  Ihey  are  required  they  are  put  up  with  great  expedition. 

Where  branch  feeding  has  been  adopted  by  some,  no  other  accetaaineda^ 
tion  has  beet)  provided  for  the  winding  of  the  worms  than  that  a^Rordod  them 
by  the  bmncb^  from  which  they  have  fed.  This  is  decidedly -objectionable, 
as  the  worms  are  always  disposed  to  rise  until  their  oouise  is  obstructed 
above.  When  this  is' not  the  case,  they  wander  about  for  hours  upon  the 
tops  of  the  forsnohes,  and  only  d^cend  after  their  strength  becomes  ex- 
hausted, and  the  result  is.  the  production  of  a  crop  of  loose  inferior  cocoons. 
KxsBi  to  lath  ftmmes,  small  bunches  of  straw  afford  the  beet  accemmodaiion 
for  dils  purpose.  Rye  straw  is  preferred.  Take  a  small  Umch.  about  the 
•ise  of^e'Httle  ftn^r,  and  with  some  strong  twine  tie  it  firmly  about  h»U 
an  inch  from  the  butt  of  the  straw ;  cut  the  bunch  off  about  half  an  inch 
iang^r  than  the  distance  between  the  hurdles.  They  ar.e  thus  placed  upright 
'wilii  their  butt  ends  downwards,  with  their  tope  spreading  out,  interlacing 
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0H  m  dbci6^  TCW9  about  luxlcten  inchoa  apart^  asrM  tha  luircUea. ,  Theai 
may  be  pv^seihrad  far  a  number  df  yeare. 

After  ^the  raaat  of  the  w&nna  haiFd  adsen^  the  few  aanftiuifing  iiaa|r  be 
paiMveffto  bymllea  by  theiB0elve&  In  tfaref  ori  four  da)»4be  coiiMiaa'  May 
be  gathered.  While  gathering,  those  designed  for  eggii^abeidd  ha  aaleotad. 
Time  ^  fum  mnd  fine  texture  with  rouiid  hard  aock  are  tha-  haat.  The 
flnaatter  aoooonanuNit  generally  pradiice  the  male,  and  those  la^er  wd  loora 
Mk  at  (be  ends,  the  female  inject.  Each  healthy  fem^e  moth  will  lay  fmu) 
four  hundred  to  six  hundred  eggs.  Sut  it  is  not  always  safe  to  cakiilale  on 
oae:  half  of  the  cocooiib  to  produce  female  niot^  Therefoiia  it  ia  w«iU  to 
aave  an  extra  nunnber  to  insure  a  supply  of  egga. 

"Hie  ooeooBB  faatended  for  eggd  shoukl  be  sUipped  of  their  flaes  or  loose 
iffw^  whieh  conaistB  of  irregular  fibres,  by  which  the  worai  littachas  its  wotk 
to  wtaa^er  plaoa  it  ia  ab<mt  lo  form  its  cocoon.  Thes^  should  be  plaoad-oa 
iMwdlas,  in  a  thin  layer,  and  in  about  two  waeka  the  isaotha  wilt  come  out ; 
always  in  the  forepart  of  the  day,  and  generally  before  the  9UQ  is  two  hmua 
hifohi  If  laM  upon  a  net  hunUf  (which  ia  best)  they  will  immfadiatdy  fail 
tfaffough  the  roeahes  and  renriatn  suspended  mi^the  underside,  where  (bey 
are  not  lii^b  to  become  eatuigied  in  the  cocooos.  Aa  aooo  as  tlie  male 
finds  the  female  tliey  become  united.  They  shojuld  be  takaci  camfuUy  by 
the  winga,  in  .pairs,  and  placed  upon  sheets  of  paper,  to  remaio  until  laaar 
ni^ht,  whan  the  female  wiU  be  anxioua  to  hiy  bee  egp.  Thi^n  laho  oaoh 
gently  by  the  wings  and  sepwrate  them,  placing  the  females  at  r^dar  dia- 
taac^  about  two  inehea  from  each  other,  upon  sheets  of  paper  or  fine  cotloQ 
or  linen  cloth ;  these  should  hang  over  a  line,  or  be  taclced  to  the  aide^f  tha 
house,  in  two  or  three  nights  the  moths  will  dompleta  theur  layings  wtieai 
they  should  be  removed  from  the  papers  or  cloths.  Frequently  tbe  laaka 
a'^pear  first  iirthe  greatest  mimbers,  some  of  which  ^ould  b^  reaanrad  c«ffh 
«hiy,  ia  caae  there  should  afterwards  be  ad  evceas  of  fetnalea.  Tha^r  should 
be  abut  out  from  the  light,  otherwise  they  are  liable  to  injure  themaelvea  by 
a  conalant  fluttering  of  their  wjngs.  The  femafe  is  lai^gea^  aiid  aeUom 
movto  or  flutters. 

Kitting  the  Chrysalides. — ^After  the  cocoons  have  been  githaaad^  thoae 
that  aa^  intended  for  sale,  or  for  future  reeling,  must  be  submitted  to  some 
proeess  by  which  the  moths  will  be  killed,  otherwiae  they  will  perfbnUi&aiid 
spoil  the  cocoons.  This  is  dona  by  various  methods.  The  mOot  simple  ai^ 
convenient  is  to  spread  them  thinly  on  boards,  and  expose  them  (o  the  direct 
fays  of  the  sun.  In  a  hot  day  many  of  them  will  be  killed  in  a  few^oma^ 
burtbey  must  be  stirred  occasbnally,  or  some  will  be  liable  to  aaeape  Iha 
heat,  aod  afterwards  some  out.  At  Economy  they  place  them  ia  an  atr- 
4igM  box  containing  about  ten  busbelS)  (tlie  box  should  alwaya  be  full,  or 
if  not,  a  partition  lis  fitted  down  to  the  cocoons,)  sprinkling  a«en/y  ihfmtgrh 
fhe  whots^  beginmng  at  the  bottom,  aboiit  three  ounces  of  cara{rfn>r^  shghUy 
moistened  wSh  idcobol,  and  finely  pulverised.  The  box  ia  thm  dosed,  aod 
the  seams  ol  theicp  covered  by  pasting  strips  of  Mtper  over  thael.  ,  Thaf 
remaiH  ia  this  way  about  three  or  four  days.  Thi3y  aie.theli  somaii  out 
thkkly  ia  a»  upper  loft  to  cure,  where  they  should  be  eocask>BiaUy>atiirMi 
it  will  require  some  weeks  to  thoroughly  cure  them.  Before  camplianag:, 
A«  dead  and  bad  cocoons  must  be  taken  out,  oUMtwiaetfhay  WiU  apitl  4bi 
good  ones. 

When  it  is  conveaient,  it  is  beat  to  reel  aa  many  of  the  c^aoaa  atf  ] 
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,  immedntoly  after  they  are  gathered,  as  they  reel  much  meie  fteel]r>  befiM 
they  are  exposed  to  the  sun  or  dried. 

Successum  of  Ocps.— Preservation  of  E^gs.— Repeated  attempte  have 
beeax  tnadrfHo  feed  a  euccearioa  of  crops  of  worms  throughout  the  e&tire 
season  ftom  the  same  stock  of  eggs.  In  most  instances  success  has  failed  to 
attend  these  efforts.  Wh^i  proper  means  are  employed  and  due  caie 
obsenred,  the  eggs  may  be  preserved  and  worcos  successfully  raised  until  the 
feed  is  destroyed  by  the  frost.  In  many  years'  experience  I  have  never  failed 
in  this  respect 

In  the  spring  of  1840  I  communicated  to  Miss  Rapp,  of  Economy,  my 
■ciethod  of  preserving  eggBy  which  she  immediately  ad<q»ted,  and  has  pursued 
it  until  the  present  time  with  perfect  success,  feeding  from  eighteen  to  twenty- 
Ave  crops  each  year.  The  following  is  an  extract  of  a  letter  from  the  posC- 
maefer  at  Economy,  dated  January  19th,  1843. 

'^  Between  May  and  September,  we  raised  near  ttoo  tniUions  of  worms^  in 
eighteen  sets,  of  near  equal  numbeis,  about  a  week  apart,  producing  three 
hundred  and  seventy-one  bushels  of  cocoons.  The  hst  crop  hatched  the 
9th  of  September  and  spun  the  lOth  of  October.  We  fauna  no  diffeienee 
in  the  health  of  the  different  sorts.  We  are  of  ihe  opinion  that  tlie  late 
keeping'of  the  em  does  not  bring  disease  on  (he  worms,  if  they  are  kept 
f%ht,  and  gradually  brought  forward  as  theyi)ught  to  be.'' 

It  may  1^  remarked  that  the  qualities  of  the  mulberry  leaf  are  such  m 
<he  latter  part  of  the  season  that  as  heavy  cocoons  will  not  be  produced  as  , 
in  the  fiist  A  bushel  of  the  first  crop  raised  at  Economy,  in  the  season 
teferred  tOy  produced  twenty^three  and  a  quarter  ounces  of  reeled  silk,  and 
~>the  last  crop,  wound  in  October,  but  nineteen  ounces.  About  one  month  of 
the  best  part  of  that  season  of  feeding  was  lost  by  the  severe  frost  that 
4>ccurred  on  the  5th  of  May,  which  entirely  killed  the  young  leaves,  and  must 
~  have  materia] ly  injured  the  whole  crop  of  the  season. 

My  method  of  preserving  eggs  is  to  place  them  in  the 
cuary,  or  early  in  March  or.  sooner  if  the  weather  is  wan 
poae  a  box  or  square  trunk  is  made^  extending  from^  witl: 
wUiomoi  the  ice  to  the  top.  This  may  be  made  in  joints 
sc^es  the  upper  joints  may  be  removed.  The  eggs  shou 
tin  box,  and  this  enclosed  in  a  wood  one,  and  suspended 
the  ice.  The  communication  of  warm  air  should  be  cu 
opNening  with  a  bundle  of  straw  or  hay.  The  eggs  should 
minutes,  as  often  as  once  in  one^  or  two  weeks,  always  cl 
cnioming;  when  selections  for  succeeding  crops  msiy  be  i 
be  placed  in  another  box  and  gradually  raised  in  the  trun 
avoiding  a  too  sudden  transition  from  the  ice  to  the  temperature  of  the 
li&tching-roora. 

Their  ice-house  at  Economy  is  connected  with  the  cellar,  the  bottom  of 
the  former  being  eighteen  inches  below  that  of  the  latter.  A  ^long  wooden 
box  extending  into  the  ice-house,  level  with  tlie  bottom  of  the  cellar  floor, 
eohtaliis  all  the  smaller  boxes  of  eggs.  The  door  of  the  box,  opening  in  the 
cellar,  is  kept  weU  closed  to  prevent  the  admission  of  warm  air.  They 
employ  another  ice-house,  sunk  deep  in  the  cellar,  with  shelves  gradually 
rising  from  the  ice  up  to  the  top  of  the  ground,  uppn  which  the  eggs  of  suc- 
ceeding cr<H)s  are  placed,  and  raised  one  shelf  higher  every  day,  until  they 
are  taJen  mto  the  hatching  room.  The  past  season  they  have  hatched 
abnu  fii?e  ounces  of  eggs,  or  one  hundred  thousand  worms  every  four  days.^ 

'  umses  of  the  Silk  Worm.— The  silk  worm,  like  every^  other  animal  ot 
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inMct  18  liable  to  disease  an4  premature  death.  European  wrtten  hvm 
enumerated  and  described  six  particular  diseases  to  whidi  it  fs  «ubiect  Bu| 
in  our  more  congenial  climate  nothing  is  wanting  to  insure  a  healtliy  slock 
of  silk  worms,  and  a  profitable  return  from  their  labors,  but  to^ve  them 
si^eni  room,  aYefftdar  and  fuU.  svpply  nf  suUMe  food,  a  strict  regtmi 
to  cleanliness,  and  a  proper  ventilation  of  their  apartmerUs. 

In  excessively  hot,  damp,  or  sultry  weather,  in  the  last  age,  t^e  disease 
known  as  the  yellows  sometimes  occurs.  Where  open  feeding  is  adopted 
some  fine  air-slacked  lime  may  be  sifted  on  the  worms  qnce  or  twice  a  day^ 
before  fteding,  and  tlie  diseased  and  dead  worms  picked  out  and  thrown 
away.  In  a  regular  cocoonery,  properly  VentHated  and  supplied  with  an  air 
furnaee,  dry  air  should  be  made  to  circulate  freely;  But  if  the  tempemtoie 
is  above  eighty  or  eighty-five  degrees,  the  ventilating  apparatus  should  be 
'  consuintly  employed  until  a  change  of  weather  occurs,  or  the  disease  dis- 
appears. ^ 

A  feeding  house  should  be  so  arranged  as  to  cut  off  all  communication  of 
rata  and  mice  from  the  worms  and  the  cecoons. 

Reeling, — We  have  now  amved  at  another  branch  of  the  silk  business^ 
which  more  properly  comes  under  the  head  of  manufticturing.  Every 
farmer  who  engages  in  the  silk  culture,  in  order  to  avail  himself  of  an 
additional  profit,  should  provide  his  family  with  a  suit^le  reel,  by  the  use 
of  which,  after  a  little  experience,  he  will  be  enabled  to  offer  his  silk  in 
market,  in  a  form  that  will  greatly  enhance  its  value,  and  much  reduce  the 
trouble  and  expense  of  transportation.  Reels  can  now  be  procured  in  almost 
any  of  the  principal  cities  at  a  small,  cost,  or  they  can  be"  made  by  any  in- 
genious farmer  or  carpenter.  The  reel  now  uniformly  used  i^  that  known 
as  the  Piedmontese. 

Alt  attempts  to  improve  this  reel  in  its  general  principles,  T  believe,  have 
fedled.  At  Economy,  however,  they  have  made  an  addition  which  may  be 
foun^  useful.  It  consists  of  two  pair  of  whirls,  made  of  wire,  in  the  fonn 
of  an  aspel  to  a  reel,  about  four  ipches  long  and  two  and  a  half  inches 
across  at  the  ends,  the  wires  being  bent  in  the  middle",  leaving  them  about 
one  and  a  half  inches  across  from  arm  to  arm,  making  the  circumference 
about  six^  inches.  These  whirls  are  set  in  an  iron  frame,  and  run  ea4Ji  upon 
two  points  or  centres.  Each  pair  is  set  equidistant,  on  a  Avt^i  line,  about 
eight  inches  apart,  between  the  first  guides  and  those  on  the  traverse  bar^ 
instead  of  making  the  usual  number  of  turns  around  each  thread,  as  they 
.  pass  between  the  guides  on  the  reel.  With  this  arrangement,  each  threaia 
18  taken  from  the  basin  and  passed  through  the  first  guides,  then  carried 
ovffT  and  around  the  two  whirls,  and  where  ihty  pass  each  oth>r  on  the  top^ 
the  turns  are  made  necessary  to  give  firmness  to  the  thread,  «hen  passing 
directlv  through  the  guides  in  the  traverse  bar  to  the  arms  of  the  reel,  making 
each  thread  in  reeling  independent  of  the  other.  This  enables  Ae  recler, 
when  a  remnant  of  cocoons  are  to  be  finished  on  leaving  the  work,  to  unite 
both  threads  into  one,  retaining  the  necessary"  size  ;  whereas  both  would  be 
too  fine  if  continued  on  the  reel  in  the  ordinary  manner. 

Directions  for  reeling. — In  family  establishments,  a  common  clay  or  iron 
furnace  should  be  procured,  to  which  thould  be  fitted  a  rfieet-?ron  top, 
about  twelve  inches  high,  with  a  door  on  oue  side,  and  a  small  pipe  on  the 
opposite  side  to  convey  off  the  smoke ;  this  top  should  retain  the  same  bevel 
or  flare  as  the  furnace,  so  as  to  be  about  twenty  inches  in  diameter  ai  the 
lop.    The  pan  should  be  twenty  mches  square  and  six  inches  deep,  divided 
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iat«  four  apartxdeD^  two  of  which  thould  be.  one  inch  laij^er  one  wi^  than 
Hxe  others.     They  should  all  communicate  with  each  other  at  the  bottom. 

In  large  filiatures,  a  small  steam  engine  to  propel  the  reels,  &c.y  and  to 
heat  the  water  for  reeline^  would  be  necessary. 

Before  the  operation  of  reeling  is  commenced,  the  cocoons  must  be  stripped 
of  their  floss,  and  assorted  into  three  separate  parcels,  according  to  quality, 
ix  of  different  degrees  of  firmness.  The  double  cocoons  or  those  formed  by 
ti^o  or  more  worms  spinning  together,  the  fibres  crossing  each  other  and 
rendering  them  difficult  to  reel;  mese  should  be  laid  aside  to  be  manufac- 
tured in  a  diflferent  manner. 

After  the  cocoons  have  been  assorted  as  above  directed,  the  operation  of 
reding  may  be  commenced.  The  basin  should  be  nearly  S^ea  with  the 
$qfUst  water,  and  kent  to  a  proper  h^at  by  burning  charcoal,  or  some  other 
convenient  method  or  keeping  up  a  reg^ar  heat.  The  precise  temperature 
cannot  be  ascertained  untu  the  reeling  is  commenced,  owing  to  the  different 
qualities  of  cocoons ;  those  of  the  best  qtiality  will  require  a  mater  degree 
m  heat  than  those  of  a  more  loose  and  open  texture;  hence  th^  importance 
Df  assisting  &em.  Cocoons  also  require  less  heat,  and  reel  much  better, 
when  done  before  the  chrjrsalides  are  killed,  and  the  cocoons  become  dried. 

The  heat  of  the  water  may  be  raised  to  near  the  boiling  point,  (it  should 
never  be  allowed  to  boQ,)  when  two  or  three  hs^dfuls  of  cocoons  may  be 
thrown  into  one  of  the  large  apartments  of  the  basin,  .which  must  be  gently 
pressed  under  water  for  a  few  minutes,  with  a  little  brush,  made  of  broom 
com,  with  the  ends  shortened.  The  heat  of  the  water  will  soon  soften  the 
^m  of  the  silk,  and  thereby  loosen  the  ends  of  the  filaments;  the  reeler 
riiould  then  gently  <stir  the  cocoons  with  the  brush,  until  the  loose  fibres 
adhere  to  it;  they  are  then  separated  from  the  bmsh,  holding  the  filaments 
in  the  left  hand,  while  the  cocoons  are  carefully  combed  down  between  the 
fingers  of  the  right  hand,  as  they  are  raised  out  of  the  water.  iThis  is  con* 
tinued  until  the  floss  or  fake  ends  are  all  drawn  off,  and  the  fine  sUk  begins 
to  appear;  the  fibres  are  then  broken  off  and  laid  over  the  edg^  of  the  basin. 
The  floss  is^then  cleared  from  the  brush  and  laid  aside  as  refiise  silk,  and 
the  operation  continued  until  most  of  the  ends  are  thus  collected. 

If  the  silk  is  designed  for  sewings,  about  twenty-five  fibres  should  com- 
pose^ thread ;  if  intended  for  other  fabrics,  from  eight  to  fifteen  should,  be 
reeled  together.  The  finer  silk  should  always.be  reeled  from  the  best 
^cocoons.  The-  cocoons  composing  the  threads  are  taken  up  in  a  small  tin 
ddmmer,  made  for  the  purpose,  and  passed  from  the  large  apartment  of  the 
oasin  to  those  directly  imder  the  guides.  As  the  ends  be<;ome  broken  they 
are  passed  back  into  the  spare  apartment,  where  they  are  again  collected  to 
be  returned  to  the  reel.  The  requisite  number  of  fibres  thus  collected  Ibr 
two  tfireads  are  passed,  each,  through  the  lower  guides.  Thev  are  then 
wound  around  ^ach  other  two  or  three  times,  and  each  carried  through  the 
two  guides  in  the  traverse  bar,  and  then  attached  to  the  anns  of  the  ispeL 
The  turning  should  now  be  commenced  with  a  slow  and  steady  motion, 
nntil  the  threads  run  fieely.  While  the  reel  is  turning,  the  person  attend- 
ing the  coeoons  must  continually  be  adding  firesh  ends,  as  they  may  be 
required,  not  veaiting  until  the  number  she  began  with  is  reduced,  beoiuFe 
-flie  inlemsd  fibres  are  much  finer  than  those  composing  the  external  layers. 
In  adding  new  ends,  the  reeler  must  attach  them,  by  gently  pressmg  them, 
wiih  a  little  turn  between  the  thumb  and  finger,  to  Uie  threads  as  they  are 
runnmg.     As  the  silk  is  reeled  off,  the  chrysalides  should  be  taken  out  of . 
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die  Win,  otl^^rwise  th^  obscure  and  thicken  the  water  and  iuure  the  color  * 
and  lustre  of^lhe  silk.     \Vhen  the  water  becomes  discolored  it  should  alwajrs 

be  changed^  >  ... 

es  the  cocoon  in  burs  or  bunches,  it  is  evideni 
n  the  ends  cannot  be  easily  collected  with  Ih^ 
It  run  freely,  the  Avater  is  too  cold. 
i  always  be  at  hand,  to  be  added  to  the  basin  ^ 
in  the  cocoons  yield  their  fibres  freely,  the  reel 
motion.    The  quicker  the  motion^  the  smoother  * 
m  four  to  six  ounces  have  been  reeled, 
Ik  aw       '      The  end  should  be  fa?-., 
eeze  flie  hu^      .   'J^er  and  loosen  if 
ide  tie  it  with  a  Wiu.  f  <   i'/^.ise.sijk  pr 
and  again  tie  il  near  eacu  ( \\}t'U,:^, 
ich  upon  the  art  and  skilful  maiiage-' 
k1  to  render  one  perfect  in  the  art  ^f 
d  at  the  beginning  with  a  degree  oC 
U  in  keeping  up  the  proper  tempera- 
form  size. 

—The  perforated 'and  double  cocoon» 
ics,  such  as  stockings,  gloves,  under- 
oons  can  be  spiin,  they  must  be  put 
I  cloth,  and  plaeed  in  a  pot  or  kettle, 
ap  (hard  or  soft)  added,  sufficient ^ta 
)ut  three  or  four  hours.  If  they  are 
the  water  may  be  changed,  and  m 
and  again  boiled  for  a  few  minutes^ 
ng  up  and  drained ;  they  should  then 
er,  and  hung  out  to  dry,  vdthout  dis- 
pletely  dry,  they  may  be  spun  oii  the 
e  cocoon  in  the  fingers,  and  sligfdUf- 
med  down  by  boiling,  and  then  spin- 
ilk  will  run  entirely  oft,  leaving  the 

in  the  same  manner,  but  shoxdd  be 


MANAQEailENT  OF  A  OOOOONERY. 

Macxshill  Cocookket,  near  Beading,        4 
Hamilton  Co.,  Ohio,  Not.  17,  1845.  J 
£•  J.  H00PB&, 

Dear  Sir :  Agreeably  to  your  reauest,  I  will  give  my  mode  of  silk  grow- 
ing, r have. been  feeding,  for  the  last  six  years,  with  varied  success.  J 
liave  tried  a  number  of  plans  and  find  the  more  simple  the  plan  the  better* 
I. use  Morris'  Buriington  frame,  and  diink  it  decidedly  the  best  I  have  see» 
or  tried.  First — ^have  good  eggs,  well  kept,  and  do  not  let  them  hatch  fil 
warm  weadier  has  fairiy  ^et  in — say  firom  tenth  to  tWenty-fifth  of  M-^y,  as 
the  season  may  be.  As  soon  as  they  are  hatched,  lay  on  leaves  and  move 
them  on  to  clean  papers  by  lifting  the  leaves.  Be  careful  not  to  get  them 
loo  thick,  or  you  cannot  feed  them  enougn  without  covering  them  too  deep- 
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wiih  Icares.  More  and  spread  them  every  day,  except  when  they  arc 
moulting.  Feed  often  with  fresh  leaves,  give  them  all  the  air  you  can  so 
fliat  they  do  not  blow  away.  After  the  iSrst  moulting,  feed  with  short 
Under,  twk;s.  They  are  easily  moved  and  spread  wito  the  twigs  in  the 
morning  tvEcn  they  are  hunffxy.  If  .they  are  neglected  while  young  it  is 
"pseless  to  feed  thema  while  they  are  old.  I  believe  that  all  the  diseases  I 
have  h^d  among  my  worms  were  caused  by  neglect,  or  by  keeping  them  hi 
a  dose  building  where  there  was  not  enough  pure  air.  After  they  p^s  the 
secopd  moulting,  if  they  are  fed  with  care,  they  will  eat  tiie  leaves  so  clean 
that  they  will  need  to  be  moved  but  once  between  each  moiJting,  and  that 
should  be  done  just  before  they  moult;  but  should  their  bed  become  fo)|l, . 
;move  them  by  all  means. 

I  keep  each  day^s  hatching  separate.  The  first  day  but  few  worms  will 
batchy  ^  they  serve  as  a-  guide  for-  aB  the  rest.  When  they  commence 
moulting,  you  can  move  the  others  on  clean  papers  before  they  comm€)9ce 
moali^g. 

if  the  worms,  are  well  fed  and  [  not  too  thick  on  the  papers,  and  the 
weather  warm,  they  will  moult  nearly  at  the  same  time ;  that  ki,  eaqh  day's 
lmtching%  and  when  they  are  keDt  separate  and  the  papers  marked^  lat,  2d 
and  da  day^  &c.^  you  can  feed  Uiemj^  they  ought  to  be- fed,  and  wlien  they 
commence  windmg  you.can  put  up  the  bushes  for  them  to  wind  in,  as.eaph 
Jot  commences.  They  will  not  aU  need  them  at  once  as  they  would  if  aJl 
ages  were  mixed.  Yfhm  all  the  frames  commence  vrinding  at  oi^c^  they 
cannot  be  attended  to  in  time,  and  many  worms  will  be  lost  if  there  1$  no 
^ace  provided*  for  them.  They  will  crawl  over  the  fnamesand  waste, their 
silk;  even, if  they  make  a  cocoon  it  will  be  of  but  little  ^alu^ 

After  the  third  moulting,  feed  with  branches  as  long  as  they  will  lay  on 
the  frames.  Keep  the  bed  as  even  as  possible.  Let  no  leaves  hang  over 
the  frame,  lest  some  of  the  worms  ci:awl  out  on  them,  others  will  qu^  tbeo^ 
pfl^r^d  leaves  and  worms  will  (all  together  to  the  ground. 

"When  the  worms  get  too  large  to  lift  with  (he  branches,  and  they  want 
moving,  I  {dace  five  strips,  three-eighths  or  one-half  inch  square,  across  the 
frames,  (the  frames  are  three  by  lour  feet,)  the  strips  are  three  feet  four 
inches  Jong;  so  as  to  extend  two  inches,  over  the  frame  on  each  side.  Sift 
lime  over  Qxe  whole  bed  till  it  is  all  white,  worms  and^all;  then  layitranches 
lengthMTise  of  the  fran^  across  the  five  strips.  After  feeding  a. few  times 
the  worms  will  all  be  on  a  new  bed;  they  will  not  stay  amonj^  the  limje  in 
the  old  bed.     They  are  then  ready  to  move. 

Have  a  few  duplicate  frames  ready;  lay  two  sheets  of  heavy  brown  paper 
that  will  cover *thc  frame:  if  you  could  get  one  large  enouidi  to  co^r  the 
frame  it  would  be  better.  Give  the  worms  a  good  &ed,  and  as  they  come 
upon  the  upper  bed,  place  two  strips,  four  feet  long,  under  the  ends  of  the 
five  cross  strips.  Two  persons  can  then  raise  the  wonnsup,  while  the  third 
person  slips  the  .frame  and  old  bed  out  and  places  one  of  the  duplicates  in 
Its  .place.  Tbe'worms  can  then  be  let  down,  and  they  will  keep  eating  as 
if  nothing  had  happened.  If  it  becomes  necessary  to  move  them  suddenly,. 
have  four  or  five  sharp  pointed  sticks,  slip  Ihem  through  the  bed  of  branches 
just  below  the  worms;  then  proceed  as  before.  Pick  off  what  few  worms 
teuMh.  on  tbe  frvne ;  throw  ofi*  the  Ikterj  aad  the  frame  is  ready  for  thet  next 
aMie.  Thqir  should  be  moved  jti^  before  the  bivshea  are  put  uptfer ihcn 
!•  wim!  :in>  and  give  them  a  Mod  eoat  .^  Kme,  it  tkeqis  iHae  bed  fnm. 
mouiamg^  and  they  wiH  not  wind  in  it;  for  the  cocoons  that  are  niade  ii! 
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their  bed,  if  il  is  damp  weather,  are.  poor  things.  Cane  Vnwh  b  tkt  belt 
for  them  to  wind  in.  When  that  cannot  be  had,  cut  oak  limbs;  lay  them 
in  the  sun  to  wilt:  if  they  aire  put  up  green  and  the  worm  commences  wind- 
ing in  them  the  ]eaves  curl  and  the  worm  has  to  leave  its  place  to  find  a 
better,  and  will  seldom  begin  again.  Cut  the  brush  of  the  nght  length  to 
spring  in  between  the  frames.  The  frames  should  be  eighteen  inches  apart, 
three  tier,  one  above  the  other,  the  lower  one  two  feet  from  the  ground. 
When  feeding,  after  the  bru^h  are  put  up,  lay  the  but  end  of  the  multicaulis 
branches,  (nothing  else  is  worth  feeding  with,)  siiu^  to  the  oak  bushes,  that 
the  worms  can  get  to -them  when  they  want  to  wmd.  After  most  of  the 
worms  on  a  frame  are  gone  up,  pick  off*  the  rest  and  mark  the  firame:  in 
four  days  gadier  the  cocoons,  if  the  weather  is  warm;  if  not,  in  six  days. 
Having  the  oldest  worms  in  the  upper  tier,  you  can  take  them  down  without 
disturbmff  the 'rest 

After  m^  cocoons^  are  gathered,  I  select  the  best  for  seed.  When  the 
millers  come  out,  I  throw  m  the  poor  ones  out,  if  there  is  anv.  The  papers 
intended  for  the  eggs,  are  hung  up  to  keep  them  clean,  and  there  will  be  no- 
thing on  them  but  3ie  eggs.  I  have  a  few  ounces  of  eggs  from  the  cocoons 
you  St  win  the  bushes  when  you  were  here. 

They  are  as  good  as  lever  saw.  T  propose  leaving  some  with  you  for 
sale  thi?  winter.  They  are  the  nankeen-peanut.  To  keep  eggs  from  hatch- 
ing in  summer,  roll  the  papers  in  cotton  batting,  put  it  in  a  wooden  box 
and  place  them  in  an  ice  house  on  the  ice;  cover  it  with  straw  and  they  vriD 
keep  well.  The  cocoons  intended  for  reelinor  are  put  in  the  sun  as  soon  as 
they  are  gathered;  spread  them  thin,  and  a  few  days  will  kiU  the  crysalis. 
They  must  be  well  dried  or  they  will  mould.  The  pea-nut  being  much 
firmer  and  heayier,  takesJonger  to  kjll  and  dry  than  any  other  varietyC  To 
sum  up  the  whole:  have  gocS,  well-kept  eggs ;  give  them  plenty  of  roon^ 
(m  ounce  of  eggs,  when  the  worms  are  full  grown,  should  have  twenty-five 
names,  three  by  four  feet,  to  feed  and  wind  on.)   . 

This  is  ver^  essential.  Keep  them  clean ;  feed  in  an  open  building;  close 
it  only  when  it  is  very  windy.  Cultivate  your  trees  well;  if  tfaev  are  not 
thrifty  the  worms  will  not  be;  yeHow  leaves  will  not  do.  Feed  tne  worms 
all  they  will  eat  from  the  start.  I  feed  the  leaves  wet  or  diy  as  they  come. 
It  is  better  to  have  them  leave  some,  than  not  have  enough.  Have  a  good' 
place  for  them  to  wind  in ;  and^if  the  weather  is  warm  and  uniform,  die 
worms  will  do  their  jpart.  If  any  are  diseased,  pick  them  off.  I  am  fre* 
quentty  asked :  "  Is  it  profitable  r^ 

My  answer  is,  it  will  pay  as  well  as  any  other  farm  operation.  Sho^ 
you  or  any  other  person  want  any  further  mformation  I  possess  on  the  m^' 
ject,  I  shall  be  happy  to  communicate  it 

JOSEPH  McHANNON. 


From  the  Woonsocket  (R.  I.)  Pttrlot 
SILK  MANUFACTURES. 


The  time  is  rapidly  approachiug  vdien  this  nation  wifl  not  be  dq>ettden( 
on  Europe  for  its  consumption  of  manufiaM^tured  silk  goods,  but,  on  the  con- 
Amy,  wul  wapjij  herself  and  have  a  smplus  for  exportation  to  other  por- 
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tions  of  the  globe.  This  business,  like  all  other  branched  of  manufacturing 
indostiy,  has  stru^led  against  adverse  fortune,  and  counteracted  difficulties 
not  contemplated  bjf  its  early  founders.  But  we  believe  for  the  past  year  or 
two  the  manu&cture  of  sewing  silk  has  been  highly  prosperous,  and  several 
new  miUs  have  been  erected  in  diflFerent  sections  of  the  country.  In  Tol- 
land  county,  Conn.,  there  are  six  factories,  which  respectively  turn  off  the 
i^llowing  amounts  of  sewing  silk  and  twist  per  annum : 

Vyse  &  Sons,  at  Willington, 12,000  pounds. 

RixIbrd&Buder,  at  Mansfidd, 5,000      do. 

William  Atwood, " 3,700      do. 

Zalmon,  Storrs  &  Son,." ^ 2,000      do. 

J.«t  E.  Hovey, ..«. 1,600      do. 

Chaffee  k  Co., " 1,000      do. 

In  addition  to  these  we  will  enumerate  the  remainbe  establishments 
which  we  know  to  be  in  operation  in  different  sections  of  the  United  States^ 
with  a  probably  correct  estmiate  of  the  amount  of  goods  manufactured  per 
annum: 


Cheney  &  Brotoers,  Manchester,  Conn., 16,000  pounds. 

A.  B.  Jones, do do...^ 2,500  " 

Soweiby  &  Co.,  Northampton,  Mass. j^. \ ...  7,000  " 

Joseph  Conant, do ..do. ... . 3,500  " 

^  New  Haven,  Conn., 1,500  " 

William  Dale,  New  York  city, 2,500  « 

Murry  &  Co.,  Patterson,  N.  J., ^  -10,000  " 

Litesy  &  Co.,  Canton,  Mass., 2,000  " 

B.  &  A.  Hooley,  Philadelphia, 3,000  << 

Brown  &  Co.,  li)uisville,  Ky., , , .   1,500  " 


cc 


We  believe  this  enumeration  embraces  all  the  manufactories  of  sewing 
sOk  in  the  United  States.  There  is,  or  was,  a  small  mill  at  Mt.  Pleasant, 
Ohio,  for  the  manufacture  of  silk  cravats  and  vestings,  and  also  a  small  es- 
taUidmient  operated  by  a  German  association  at  Economy,  Pa.  Our  esti- 
iaate  above,  will  give, an  ajme^te  of  about  75,000  lbs.  of  sewing  silks 
manufactured  per  annum.  The  business  is  yet  in  its  infancy-^— is  but  unper- 
lectly  organized,  and  never  has  been  judiciously  nor  energetically  pursued. 
If  ike  raw  stock  could  be  admitted  free  of  duty,  or  the  duties  more  radically 
reduced — and  we  think  they  should  be — it  would  gtve  an  impetus  to.  the 
bmness,  and  place  it  beyond  all  contingencies  of  domestic  misfortune  or 
Imiffn  competition.  We  hope  this  young  and  productive  branch  of  our  na- 
lionu  industry  may  be  represented  to  the  consideration  of  Congress,  and  the 
strong  arms  oc  afprotective  policy  extended  to  its  aid  and  support.  A  num- 
ber of  the  firms  now  in  this  business  contemplate  enlarging  \heic  establish- 
Bfeents  the  present  year;  amd  we  are  informed  that  Messrs.  Kix.'ord  &  Butler^ 
cf  Mansfidd,  Conn.,  wp  building  machinerv  for  a  new  mill  to  be  en  cted  in^ 
PliBaielj^a,  snd  to  be  owned  and  operated  by  ^ntlemen  in  his  vcinity. 
Tbe  manufacture  of  sewing  silks  and  silk  fsdbrics,  is  yet  destined  o  be  a  great 
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APPENDIX    No.    11. 


DTER'fiT  MA0DER.-^JeiiU«  TUdorU.) 

QXFAirimr  imported^^its  cxxunvAfnoti  w  thk  orh^bii  statm 


Successful  OuUivatian  of  Madder  in  Ohio. 
Hem,  Edmowd  Burke,  Qmm^  PaUntSy  WashingUm. 

jycar  Sir-*-!  take  pleasure  in  complying  with  your  raauest,  to  furAMh 
guch  information  as  I  possess  in  relation  to  the  culture  of  dyer's  maddec  in 
this  state. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  in  1843, 1  furnished  to  your  predecessor  ia 
office  ft  conmiunicQtion  on  this  sabject  (pubUeiied  with  report  c^  commis- 
sioner of  patents  for  1843,)  giving  an  account'  of  the  very  successful  erperi- 
ments  of  Mr.  Joseph  Swift,  near  Birmioghum,  Ohio,  who  is  probaUy  the 
most  eictensive -cultivator  of  madder  in  the  Uoion.         ^  •  * 

His  first  crop  of  which  particular  notice  Was  given  consisted  of  nine  acres. 
It  v^as  harA'ested  in  the  fajl  of  1842,  after  bein^^lowed  four  seasons  gvowdi, . 
and  produced  at  the  rate  of  2000  pounds  per  acre  on  his  best^land.  From  a 
careful  estimate  of  all  the  expenses  attending  the  cultivation  of  this  crop, 
and  its  prepara^n  for  market,. Mr.  S.  furnished  me  the  fQD^wij%  statttoent 
of  the  results : 

The  amouDt  of  labor  required,  including  the  preparation  of  land,  plant- 
i|ig,  cultivating,  di^ng,  cleaning,  threshing,  &c.  was  from  eig^y  to  one 
hundred  day's  worK  p^r  acre,  (including  team  work.)  The  outlay  for  buiM- 
ings,  fixtures,  d^c,  did  not  exceed,  in  all,  fifty  dollars. 
^The  value  of  the  crop  was  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  cents  per  pound,  f^  lAAdk 
price  he  sold  most  of  it,  uotwithstanding  the  circumstance  of  its  brirjf 
unknowti  to  purchasers,  and  having  to  encounter  the  prejudice  Umt  nsuatfr 
exists  in  such  cases. 

The  result,  then,  in  figures,  fairly  sCafted,  stands  thus,  for  an  acrr  of  good 
land  properly  managed : 

By  2(M)0  pounds  of  madder,  at  15  cents  per  pound, ^300  €0 

QnUra — ^To  100  days'  work  at  76  COTts  per  day,   $T5  00 

Use  of  land  4  ^ears  at  $4  per  year. li  00 

Grinding,  packmg,  dDc...^ 9  00 

100  08 

Leaving  a  nett  profit  per  acre,  of $200  00 

The  quality  ci  this  madder  was  pronounced  superior  to  most  of  the  inip- 
ported ;  and  no  difficulty  was  found  m  selling  it  wlwrever  it  became  knowiw 
The  price  of  madder  in-  the  western  cities  (and  also  at  the  east  I  believe,]^ 
has  varied  during  the  nast  five  vears,  from  14  to  18  cents  per  pound;  the 
better  qualities  often  selling  at  18  to  20  cents,  at  wholesale. 

The  yield  per  acre^  Mr.  S.  is  now  convinced  can  be  increased  to  3000  lbs. ; 
and  it  is  better  to  harvest  the  crop  at  the  end  of  three  years'  growth,  than  to 
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allow  a  longer  period ; — these  imprcwements  will^  of  counoy  nwljiioAhh^ 
the  amount  of  profits. '  '         . 

The  kind  of  labor  required  in  cu}ti?ating  madder^  can  mdst  of  it  bo  per- 
formed by  a  cheap  daas  of  hands,  such  as  Gem^an  immigrants;  and  heoco 
the  business  can  be  most  advantageously  carried  on  where  such  laboven 
oiyci  be  readily  obtained  whenever  wanted,  without  having  to  furnish  them 
constant  eniptoyment  The  vicinity  of  our  western  cities  is  particularly 
favorable  on  this  account;  and  the  lack  of.  this  advantage  has  prevented 
Mr.  SwiA  from  engaging  in  the  business  as  laigely  as  he  would  otheiWMe 
have  done. 

CamnUies. — ^Madder  appears  to  be  quite  as  certain  a  €rq>  as^mosi  others 
in  this  country.  It  is  entirely  exempt  from  injury  by  insects— 4uid  also  hf 
the  weather, Ji'ler  the  first  season's  growth.  The  plant  is  perfectly  hardy-^ 
stands  frost  well,  and  also  heat  and  droiight — excepting  that  during  the  ficst 
winter  after  planting  there  is  danger  on  some  soils  of  the  ground  heaving  l^y 
Aost  so  as  to  expose  the  roots  to  die  air,  and  cause  them  to  wiqter  kiUyas  is 
the  case  with  wheat,  d&c.  There  is  also  danger,  in  this  climate,  of  a  aevera 
drought,  occurring  immediately  after  planting,  and  destroying  the  seta  before 
they  have  commenced  to  grow.  I  suffered  considerable  loss  from  both  ^ 
these  cuiises  the  past  vear,  in  making^  an  experiment  with  madder  near  this 
city,  ^Columbus.)  Mr.  Swift,  also,  m  the  spring  of  1843,  lost  nearly  the. 
whole  of  his  new  plantation  from  the  effects  of  a  severe  drought  just  aflter 
planiiiifi;  Phis  ooctirreiice  leA  so  few  roots  alive,  that  it  was  two  years  l>e- 
fore  he  obtained  a  sufficient  quantity  of  sets  to  renew  his  plantation;  and 
this  will  explain  why  it  is  that  he  harvested  no  crop  for  four  or  five  years 
until  the  past  year,  as  he  neglected  to  make  yiy  new  plantation  until  after 
the  first  experiment  was  completed. 

Propagation, — In  this  country  madder  produces  very  little  if  anv  perfect 
seed.  In  Europe  seed  is  produced,  and  it  has  on  several  occasions  Seen  im* 
ported  arid  sold  (o  some  extent  in  this  country,  but  I  have  not  heard  of  a 
single  Instance  where  it  has  been  made  to  v^etate  freely,  if  at  all.  In  fact 
I  ain  informed  that  in  Holland  and  France  the  madder  growers  never  de- 
pend on  seed,  but  plant  sets  (pieces  of  roots)  as  is  done  by  Mr.  Swift  and 
others  in  this  country.  This  adds  considerably  to  the  expense  and  difficulty 
bf  commencing  the  business. 

Directions  for  CkUtivating  Madder. 

Having  nisited  Mr.  Swift  on  several  occasions,  and  received  from  hinr 
Doth  verlMil  and  wriuen  instructions  and  observations  on  madder  culture,  and 
Having  also  witnessed  some  experiments  of  other  persons  in  this  business,  I 
will  now  give,  as  well  as  I  am  able,  concise  pracucal  instruction^  in  the  art 
of  cultivating  madder,  in  the  hope  that  I  ma^  thereby  be  instnmiental  of 
contributing  in  a  small-  degree  to  the  prosperity  and  mdependence  of  our 
beloved  country,  by  causing  one  article  of  extensive  use  to  be  produced  at 
home  instead  of  imported  fiom  abroad. 

Soil  and  prfpararton.— The  kind  of  soil  on  which  Mr.  £wifl  and  others 
IB  this  state  grow  madder,  is  river  bottom  land  ;  a  deep  rich  loam  with  a 
large  portion  of  vegetable  matter;  noticed  or  liable  to  be  overflowed.  From 
an  experiment  he  has  tried,  however,  Mr.  Swift  is  of  the  opinion  that  eood 
strong  upland  soil,  not  so  clayey  as  to  become  hard  in  summer,  is  nearly  or 
quite  as  suitable  as  bottom  l^nds,  provided  it  be  well  enriched  with  maiiure* 
He  abo  thinks  that  soils  coataining  lime  will  produce  ^  better  quality  of 
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nmdddr  than  such  as  are  destitute  of  lime ;  but  of  thia  he  is  not  cfMain^ 
The  land  should  be  as  free  as  possible  from  grass  or  weeds,  stoaes,root8y&c.| 
and  if  cultkried  in  hoed  crops  for  a  year  or  two  previousi  all  the  better. 

The  land  should  be  ploughed  as  deep  h$  possible  in  the  fall,  and  if  clayey, 
be  laid  up  in  ridges  so  as  to  be  mellow  in  spring;  and  as  ea^ly  in  i^>ring  as 
the  ground  will  permit,  apply  a  good  dressing  of  barn-vard  manure — i^dand 
soil  would  be  improved  by  hauling  on  also  decomposed  swamp  earth  or  leaf- 
mould  from  the  woods;  the  amount  of  enriching  to  be  proportionate  to  the 
reyious  condition  of  Ihe  land.  Then  plough  deep,  and  harrow  till  quite 
smooth,  and  the  vround  is  ready  for  planting. 

Planting. — With  a  single  horse  plough,  strike  small  straight  furrows,  say 
three  inches  deep,  and  eight  feet  apart,  the  whole  length  of  the  field.  In 
these  furrows  drop  the  roots,  placing  them  lengthwise,  without  breaking, 
leaving  about  one  foot  space  between  the  roots,  then  cover  with  hoes,  about 
two  inches  in  depth.     About  ten  bushels  of  sets  are  required  for  an  acre. 

After  culture. — ^As  soon  as  the  plants  make  their  appearance,  go  over  the 
ground  between  the  rows  with  a  cultivator,  and  with  hoes  along  the  rows, 
carefully,  so  as  to  destroy  all  the  weeds  without  injuring  the  plants.  Repeat 
die  cultivating  and  hoeing  as  often  as  weeds  make  their  appearance,  as  it 
will  save  much  labor  the  second  year  if  the  ground  is  kept  clean  the  first. 

If  any  vacancies  appear  in  the  rows,  by  the  roots  failing  to  grow,  take  up 
portions  of  the  strongest  roots  and  transplant  to  fill  up;  this  should  be  done 
in  May  or  June,  when  the  plants  have  become  well  rooted. 

As  soon  as  the  plantE  are  twelve  or  fifteen  inches  high,  the  tops  are  to  oe 
l)cnt  down  on  to  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  all  except  the  tip  end 
covered  with  earth  shoveled  irom  the  middle  of  the  vacant  spaces ;  bend  the 
shoots  outward  in  both  directions,  so  as  in  time  to  fill  the  vaciMit  space  ex- 
cept  an  alley  about  two  feet  wide.  After  the  first  time  covering,  repeat  tlie 
-weeding  when  necessary,  and  run  a  cultivator  or  single  horse  plough  through 
the  alleys  several  times,  to  keep  the  earth  clean  and  mellowr  As  soon  as 
the  plants  again  become  twelve  or  fifteen  inches  high,  bend  down  and  cover 
lliem  as  before  •  repeat  the  operation  as  often  as  necessary,  which  is  com- 
Tuonly  three  Unes  the  first  season  ;  the  last  time  may  be  as  late  as  Sq)tem- 
ber,  or  later  if  no  frosts  occur.  By  covering  the  tops  in  this  manner,  they 
change  to  roots,  and  the  design  is  to  fill  the  ground  as  full  of  roots  as  possi- 
ble. When  the  vacant  space  is  full,  there  will  be  litde  chance  for  weeds  to 
grow;  but  all  that  appear  must  be  pulled  out. 

The  sec(nid  year. — Keep  the  plants  free  from^weeds;  plough  the  alleys 
and  cover  the  tops  as  before  directed,  two  or  three  times  during  the  season. 
The  alleys  will  now  begin  to  form  deep  and  narrow  ditches,  and  if  it  be- 
comes  difficult  to  obtain  good  earth  for  covering  the  tops,  that  operation  may 
be  omitted  after  the  second  time  this  season.  Care  iJiould  be  taken  when 
covering  the  tops  tolceep  the  outer  edges  of  the  beds  as  high  as  the  middle ; 
otherwise  the  water  from  heavy  showers  will  run  oflT,  and  the  crop  sufler 
fiom  drought 

The  third  year. — ^Veiy  little  labor  or  attention  is  required,  until  diggiiig 
time.  The  plants  will  now  cover  the  whole  ground.  If  any  weeds  are 
seen,  they  must  be  pulled  out ;  otherwise,  flieir  roots  will  cause  trouble 
when  harvesting  the  madder.  The  crop  if  well  attended  and  on  suitable 
•oil,  will  be  fit  to  dig  at  the  end  of  the  third  y^or;  but  if  otherwise  it  will 
pay  better  to  be  allowed  four  seasons'  growth. 

JOigging  and  harvesting.— This  should  be  done  between  the  20th  of  Au- 
gust and  the  20th  of  September,  or  before  bad  weather  is  to  be  apprehended 
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Takeariiarpshordi  and  cut  off  and  remore  the  tops  ivithk  half  an  inch  of 
the  mehice  of  the  earth ;  then  take  a  plough  of  the  largest  size,  with  a  sharp- 
coulter^  ami  a  double  team,  and  plough  the  bed  beam  deep,  turning  the  fiir- 
iows  outwards;  remove  this  earth  with  forks  or  shovels,  as  deep  a»  idou^ 
cd,  on  to  4he  nloughed  ground  ad^oininr ,  stirring  it  well  with  foiks,  and 
picking  out  all  the  roots;  then  plou^  -^e  bed  again,  beam  deep,  (if  the 
jrootrhave  descended  as  far^)  and  stir  the  earth  wiui  forks,  as  ploughed,  to 
get  out  all  the  roots. 

Washing  and  drying. — ^As  soon  as  possible  after  digging,  take  the  roots 
to  some  running  stream  to  be  washed.  Jf  there  is  no  running  stream  con* 
venient,  it  can  be  done  at  a  pump.  Take  large  round  sieves,  (riddles,)  two 
and  a  hxif  or  three  feet  in  diameter,  with  the  wire  about  as  fine  as  wheat 
sieves;  or  what  is  better,  procure  from  a  hardware  store  sufficient  screw 
wire  of  the  right  fineness,  and  mal^  frames  or  boxes  about  three  feet  long^ 
one  foot  deep,  and  the  width  of  the  wire ;  on  the  bottom  of  which  nail  th* 
wire.  In  these  sieves  or  boxes  put  about  haif  a  bushel  of  roots  at  a  time,, 
and  stir  them  well  in  the  water,  pulling  the  bunches  apart,  so  as  to  wash 
them  clean}  then,  having  a  platform  at  hand,  lay  them  on  it  to  drain*  A 
couple  of  hands  will  wash,  in  this  way,  125  to  150  bushels  per  day,  in^a 
convenient  stream  of  running  water. 

Next,  have  a  sufficient  number  of  platforms  made  of  common  liffht  boaids, 
with  elects  nailed  across  the  under  side,  putting  two  or  three  boartb  together^ 
so  as  to  make  them  about  four  feet  wide,  and  twelve,  or  fourteen  feet  long : 
on  these  the  roots  are  to  be  dried  in  the  sun  as  follows:  Take  the  roots  to 
a  convenient  place,  not  far  from  the  house,  then  spread  them  on  the  plat- 
forms about  three  or  four  inches  thick ;  place  the  platlbrms  side  by  side,  in 
rows  east  and  west,  and  with  their  ends  north  and  south,  leaving  room  to 
walk  between  the  rows.  Elevate  the  north  ends  of  the  platforms  about 
ei^teen  inches,  and  the  south  ends  about  six  inches  from  me  jground,  put- 
ting poles  or  sticks  to  support  them;  this  will  greatly  faciUtate  drymar* 
After  the  second  or  third  day  drying,  the  madder  must  be  protected  Irom  - 
the  dews  at  night,  and  from  rain,  by  placing  the  platforms  one  upon 
another,  to  a  covenient  height,  and  covering  the  uppermost  one  with  boards. 
Spread  them  out  again  in  the  morning,  or  as  soon  as  danger  is  over.  Fivei 
or  six  days  of  ordinary  fine  weather  will  dry  tlie  madder  sufficiently,  when 
it  may  be  put  away  ii.  a  bam  or  other  dry  place,  till  it  is  convenieiit  to  Idln-^ 
dry  and  grind  it,  whii  h  may  be  done  at  any  time  during  fell  or  winter,., 
when  there  is  prospect  of  fine  weather.  In  damp  weather  the  roots  will 
absorb  moisture  fr*ti  the  atmosphere,  while  breaking  and  haulmg  to  null, 
so  as  to  render  it  difficult  to  grind. 

Kiln-drying, — The  size  and  mode  of  constructing  the  kiln  may  be  varied 
to  suit  circumstances.  The  followit^g  is  a  very  cheap  plan,  and  sufficient 
to  dry  one  ton  of  roots  at  a  time.  Place  four  strong  posts  into  the  eround, 
twelve  feet  apart  one  way,  and  eighteen  the  other ;  the  front  two  murteen 
feet  high,  and  the  other  eighteen;  put  girths  across  the  bottom, middle  and 
top,  and  nail  boards  perpendicularly  on  the  outside,  as  for  a  conimon  barn.  _ 
The  boards  must  be  well  seasoned,  and  all  cracks  or  holes  should  be  plas- 
tered or  otherwise  stopped  up.  Make  a  shed  roof  of  common  boards ;  in  the 
inside  put  upright  standards  about  five  feet  apart,  with  cross-pieces  to  suf- 
port  the  scaffolding;  the  first  cross-pieces  to  be  four  feet  from  die  floor, 
the  next  two  feet  higher,  and  so  on  to  the  top.  On  these  cross-pieces  lay 
small  poles,  about  six  feet  long  and  two  inches  thick,  four  or  five  inches 
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tpaft:  On  these  sosfiolds  the  maddar  k  to  *ht  spr^iwit  eight  or  nine  indies 
tfnefe  A  floor  is  laid  at  the  bottom^  to  keep!  all  dry  and  dean.  Wlien  the 
kilh  is'  filled,  take  six  or  eight  srodl  kettles  or  famd  fiimaceS)  and  place 
dion  {cfwr  or  tire  feet  apart  on  the  floor,  (first  secvrinff  it  from  fire  with 
bricks  or  stones,)  and  make  fires  in  them  with  charooai,  bebg  earefU  hot 
to  make  any  of  the  fires  so  large  as  to  scorch  the  m^der  over  than.  A 
person  must  be  in  constant  attendance,  to  wateh  iflid  replenish  the  fires; 
{but  be  should  be  cautioned  not  to  remain  long  inside,  as  the  gas  from 
chaveoal  fires  is  liable  to  cause  gufibcation.) 

The  fore|oingi!  Mr.  Swift's  mode  of  drving.  He  says,  t)ie  heat  from 
the  Small  fires  will  ascend  throu^  the  whole  kiln,  and  dry  the  inadder 
•  completely  in  ten  or  twelve  hours.  When  sufiidently  dried,  the  iretdts^wifi 
be 'SO  brittle  as  to  break  like  pipe-stems.  It  is  probable  that^  good  box 
jIm^,  placed  in  the  kiln,  wiUi  a  pipe  ^fi^tssing  up  through  the  middle,  and 
well  supplied  with  hard  wood  Aiel,  woula  answer  the  purpose  as  well  as  the 
charcoal  fumrxes  or  kettles,  while  it  woidd  cause  less  risk:  from  fire,  and  no 
'  <fiffig^r  U)  life  or  health. 

BretMng  and  gri/kding. — Immediately  after  kiln-drying,  the  madder  mnst 
be  tMrokan  by  tluesfarng  with  flails,  or  passing  throng  a  baik  mill  or  some 
other  machine  for  the  purpose,  so  as  that^it  wfll  feed  m  the  stones  of  a  coin* 
Hton  ms^  mill.  The  breaking  and  grinding  must  be  done  immediAtely  after 
the  kBa^dryihg,  (say  the  next  day,  after  drpng  during  the  night,)  else  the 
Idiots  will  gatiier  dampness  from  tiie  atmosphere  sufficieni  to'  prevent  grind-' 
ihg.  But  i£  broken  and  taken  to  the  mdl  immediately  after  diyin?,  and 
during  fine  weather,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  grinding  the  madder  in 
ahyjmst  mill.  ^    . 

When  ground,  it  should  be  packed  in  barrels  like  flour;  then  it  is  ready 
for  market. 

AddUSonal  remarks. — In  a  letter  firom  Mr.  Swift,  received  a  few  weeks 
skice,  hejnibrms  me  that  on  a  portion  of  his  land  the  crop  of  madder  har- 
vested by  him  this  fall,  produced  at  the  rate  of  4,000  pounds  per  acre;  but 
owing  to  injury  done  by  the  freshet  last  spring,  and  by  winter-killing,  the 
average  per  acre  was  not  over  2,000  pounds.  We  does  not  intend  to  plant 
over  three  or  four  acres  in  any  one  year  hereafter,  owing"  to  the  difficulty  in 
Ms  neighborhood  of  procuring  extra  laborers  at  times  when^ey  are  needed. 
Mr.  8.  offers  to  fUmish  roots  for  planting,  to  any  person  who  may  desire  to 
^rigfige  in  the  business"  of  cultivating  madder;  price  $1  60  per  bushel, 
^en  twenty-five  bushels  or  over  are  taken,  wiUi  no  extra  charge  foj  casks 
or  delivenr  at  the  port- on  Lake  Erie.  The  best  tune  for  tt^sporting  them  ; 
IS  in  the  fall;  but  early  in  spring  will  answer.  Address  Jo'sepK  Swift,  Bir- 
mingham, Erie  Co.,  Ohio.     ^  ■ 

Mes^.  Bateham  &  Eaton,  at  this  place,  (Columbus,)  have  three  or  four 
acres  of  madder,  now  two  years  old,  and  they  intend  to  platt  as  much  more 
Aecommff  spring.  They  also  offer  to  furnish  roots  to  any  who  may  desire 
ttem,  on  the  same  terras  as  above  stated.  They  can  be  sent  by  canal  and 
Ohio  nrer  very  eariy  in  the  spring,  to  any  placed  south  or  south-west. 

M.  B.  BATEHAM, 

CowMBHB,  0., /fi»Vi  1848.  Ed.  O.  CSMoaior.   . 
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SiaUment  ofVu  quaniUy  and  value  of  Madder  imported  into  Boston^  PkUa" 
delpkia  and  BaUvmare^fn>tk  th%^  Id  Jamuvry^  1845;  to  the  3(MA  September^ 
1847,  and  into  JVho  York^  from  Ut  January^  1846,  to  the  SOth  June^ 
1847;  fftparedfrom  retunu  iy  the  CdUectors  of  those  Districts. 

FM»wh«oM  importod.                       %  QutnUty.  Vihie. 

Emce  on  the  MMUlmaiidan, 8,098,200  lbs.  $831,071 

Holland, ' ^....  6,961,960  "  490,864 

England, 1:,786,387  "-  20l,9»l 

Belgium, 481,392  **  i7,38l 

SicUy, >...  257,786  ^*  26,746 

Turkey,  201  balee,  eelimated  at, 200,000  •'  22,034 

Spanish  AilanUc  ports,  21  bogs,  estimated  at^  20fi00  '<  398 

(. 

16,804,716  Ibe.  |1,620,415 

The  Collector  at  Netr  York  could  not,  from  the  great  nressfure  of  bum- 
in  his  officiB,  extend  his  retum  further  than  to  the  BOtli  June,  1847. 

DANIEL  QRAUAU,  Register. 
Treasury  Department^  \ 


lUgister's  Office,  Oct.  20,  1847. 
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APPENDIX    No-    12. 


ON  THE  CULTURE  OF  THE  GRAP^  AND  THE  MANUFACTU&S  OF  WINK 

CiironrKAin,  Dee.  3,  1847. 
Sit: — Agreeably  to  your  requist,  I  stall  devote  this  evening  in  giving 
you  a  hasty  description  of  the  culiivation  of  the  grape  in  this  vicinity,  and 
the  manufacture  of  wine.  It  is  some  fifW  years  since  the  attempt  was  mad^ 
at  Spring  HiD,  in  the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia,  I  believe  by  a  society  of  gen-t 
flemen,  under  the  superintendence  of  a  foreign  wine  cooper.  Foreign 
fifrapes  were  tried,  and,  as  usual,  without  success.  One  grape  only  wa» 
found  to  suit  the  climate,  an(}  was  the  grape  now  known  By  the  name  of 
the  Schuylkill  muscadell,  or  Vevay  grape.  It  is  a  native  grape  of  Pennsj^* 
vania,  and  was  first  found  on  the  banks  of  the  SchuvUdll  river.  To  give 
the  wine  made  from  this  grape  reputation,  it  was  called  the  Cape  grape,, 
and  was  said  to  have  been  ootained  at  the  Cape  of  Gh)od  Hope.  The  un- 
dertaking proved  a  failure;  and  tl^e  next  attempt  was  by  the  Swiss  emi- 
grants, at  Vevay,  Indiana,  on  the  Ohio  river,  seventy-five  miles  below  this- 
city.  They  imported  the  best  wine  grapes  of  Switzerland,  but  found  them 
unsuited  to  our  climate,  and  hearing  of  the  Cape  grape  at  S))ring  Hill,  ob- 
tained plants,  and  for  manv  years  cultivated  this  grape  extensive^.  It  is  a. 
coarse  grape,  but  an  abundant  bearer,  and  perfecUy  hardy,  and  less  subject 
to  rot  than  any  other  grape  we  cultivate.  From  it  a  rough,  red,  hard  wine 
was  made,  in  consequence  of  their  pursuing  the  Swiss  custom  of  ferment- 
ing in  the  skins.  But  little  wine  was  imported  to  the  back  woods  in  that 
day,  and  it  met  a  ready  sale.  In  a  few  years  the  importation  of  foreign 
wines  increased,  and  our  Buck-eyes  and  Hoosiers  became  proud,  and  tne 
wines  of  Vevay  became  unsaleable,  and  were  chiefly  used  for  makingof 
sangaree,  fo^the  manufacture  of  which  it  was  preferred  to  any  other.  The 
cultivation  languished,  and  I  have  not,  for  many  years,  heard  of  any  of  the 
wine  being  for  sale.  About  the  time  they  began  to  decline  the  cuhivatioii' 
I  commenced  it,  believing  a  good  wine  could  be  made  from  the  same  grape,, 
bv  a  different  process  of  manufacture.  I  put  a  German  vine  dresser  on  a 
hill,  on  Bold  Face  creek,  about  one  mile  and  a  half  from  the  river,  and  foor^ 
miles  from  the  city.  I  planted,  in  the  first  instance,  the  "^evay  grape  only,.  ' 
gathered  the  grapes  as  sooit  as  ripe,  put  them  on  the  press  as  soon  as 
gathered ;  and  from  them  made  a  wine  of  the  color  of  Madeira,  and  resem- 
bling Madeira  of  the  second  quality.  I  added  from  ten  to  sixteen  ounces 
of  sugar  to  the  gaUon  of  jnust,  and,  afler  fermentation,  brandy,  a^  is  cus- 
totnary  ]||th  Madeira.  I  soon  after  obtained  the  Catawba  gmpe,  and  some 
othe%  nauVe  grapes,  from  Major  Adlum  of  Washington  ttty.  The  Ca» 
tawba  was  the  only  one  of  them  I  found  worthy  of  cultivation;  and  of  this 
mpe  I  fonned,  and  still  entertain,  a  high  opinion,  as  a  wine  grape.  In  a 
letter  to  me.  Major  Adlum  says:  "I  found  this  grape  in  the -garden  of  a 
German  near  Washington.  Of  its  origin  I  know  nothing.  In  mtroducmg- 
this  grape  to  public  notice,  I  have  done  my  country  a  greater  service  than 
I  should  have  done,  had  I  paid  the  national  debt.*'  I  entirely  concur  in 
this  opinion.  Most  grapes  do  not  impart  their  aroma  to  the  wine,  but  a 
new  one  is  formed  by  fermentation,  which  leads  foreign  wine'  merchants  ta 
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flavor  their  -wines.  The  wine  from  the  Catawba  grape  retains  the  aroma 
and  muscadine  flayor,  ni  all  its  stages.  Our  Grermans,  in  the  first  instance, 
objected  to  this  peculiar  flaror;  but  all  now  unite  in  giving  the  wine  from 
this  grape  a  preference  over  the  German  wines.  Major  Adlum  erred  in 
making  fit>m  this  grape  a  sweet  wine,  by  the  addition  of  much  sugar  to  the 
must  I  saw  his  error,  and  for  some  years  put  fit)m  six  to  ten  ounces  of 
sugar  only  to  the  gdlon  of  must,  and  the  wine  was  suited  to  our  palates; 
for  at  that  period,  we  had  not  been  accustomed  to  the  celArated  dry  Hock 
wines,  and  should  have  pronounced  than  hard  cider.  Our  German  emi- 
grants learned  us  better,  and  we  now  seldom  add  sugar  to  the  must;  but  I 
would  still  recommend  it,  in  seasons  when  the  grape  ripens  badly.  When 
added  bdbre  fermentation,  I  do  not  believe  it  can  oe  distinguished  from  the 
saccharine  principle  in  the'grape.  Brandy  would  be  highly  injurious  to  this 
wine,  and  I^ve  never  had  it  run  into  the  acetous  fermentation  or  become 
lopy,  which  is  (rfken  the  case  with  the  lig^t  wines  of  Europe. 
:  .1  believe  the  Catawba  will  make  a  superior  Champaigne  wine.  Custom 
has  made  us  piartial  to  the  skin  flavor,  common  to  somg  imported  wines 
which  they  obtain  from  the  foetid  ffoat  slans,  in  which  the  wine  is  brought 
from  the  mountains ;  and  to  the  bilge  water  taste  and  aroma  of  the  Spanish 
manrinvella.  Custom  will  soon  reconcile  us  to  the  rich- and  pleasant  mus- 
cadine aroma  of  the  Catawba  wine.  We  shall  soon  be  prc^pared  to  send 
specimens  of  our  western  wines  to  your  eastenf  cities.  But  candor  compds 
me  to  say,  that  I  shall  dread  the  accurate  palates  of  jrour  eastern  wine  labbers. 
A  gentleman  from  one  of  your  cities,  a  few  evenings  since,  very  gravely 
mnd  sincerely,  gave  me  an  instance  which  took  place  in  his  own  presence. 
Their  wine  dub  had  recently  broached  a  pipe  of  high  priced  vrme,  with 
which  they  were  much  delighted,  till  a  conspicuous  member  observed,  that 
he  detected  a  slight  copper  taste.  A  brother  member  admitted  a  slight  pe^ 
culiar  flavor,  but  insisted  it  was  from  leather.  The  president  of  the  society 
was  referred  to,  who  promptly  decided  it  was  a  compouiid  of  both  copper 
and  leather.  The  debate  waxed  warm,  and  all  three  had  their  adherents  ; 
when  it  was  decided  to  draw  ofi*  the  wine  from  the  pipe  in  the  presence  of 
the  society.  This  was  done,  and  at  the  bottom,  immersed  u^  the  sediment, 
was  found  a  small  copper  key,  with  a  short  strip ^of  leather  attached.*  In 
£urope  we  are  told  the  quality  of  the  wine  depends  but  little  on  the  variety 
of  grape  used,  but  on  the  soil  and  exposure.  Certain  it  u>,  the  wine  of  one 
vineyard,  separated  from  its  neighbor  by  a  |)ath,  will  conunand  five  times 
^  the  price  of  the  wine  from  the  neighboring  vineyard,  llie  consequence  is, 
that  the  one  is  sold  as  soon  as  it  comes  from  the  press,  whilst  the  other  is 
kept  for  years,  when  it  is  bottled,  and  meets  a  ready  sale,  at  a  high  price. 
This  difierence  is  in  part  explained  by  their  old  adage,  that  ^^  a  poor  man 
eannot  make  good  wine.''  A  poor  man  cannot  give  it  necessary  atten- 
lion ;  cannot  aflbrd  a  proper  cellar,  or  to  keep  it  to  a  proper  age.  It  is 
also  notorious,  that  some  celebrated  vineyards  in  the  hands  of  new  occu- 
pants, have  lost  their  high  charadter.  Whilst  others,  after  years  of  patient 
exertion,  have  brought  the  quality  of  their  wines  to  the  first  class  and  high- 
est price.  Where  ue  character  of  a  vineyard  is  established,  in  a  bad  season, 
the  wine  is  sent  to  the  city  and  sold  without  the  owner's  name.  The  creat 
difierence  exists  in  the  neatness,  skill,"and  care  used  in  fermentation.  What 
so  simple  as  Ae  making  of  butter,  yet  how  few  make  it  of  the  first  quality. 

•  I  prMtone  tbe  PhUidelpkk  gestleDum  to<^  H  for  grnsted  Uiat  Don  Quixote  aoTer  fso%  m 
Ut  w«it  Mour  bftdcwoodi« 
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It  18  now  twenty-five  yeawj,  since  I  made  my  first  wine,  yet  it  was  not  tffl 
the  present  season,  that  I  was  fully  aware  of  the  great  imporiance  of  care  in 
the  selection  of  the  fruit;  quick  pressing,  clean  casks,  &c.  &c. 

The  vwine  of  some,  of  my  tenants  I  have  for  years  considered  of  double 
the  value  of  the  wine  of  other  tenants,  and  was  under  the  imjNression  that 
the  wine  of  some  of  them  could  not  be  surpassed.  But  I  was  at  the  vine- 
yard of  my  tenant,  Mr.  Sc^neike,  in  the  Grarden  of  Ed^i,  recently,  and  it  is 
about  seven  weeks  since  he  made  his  first  wine.  He  made  but  two  barrds, 
one  of  which  he  sold,  the  otSer  was  retained  for  me.  It  was  made  from 
the  Catawba  grape,  was  as  clear  as  amber,  and  superior  to  any  I  have  seen* 
I  showed  a  sample  of  it  to  Mr.  Yeatman,  who  has  a  large  vineyard  on  a 
high  hill,  fully  exposed  to^the  south,  and  under  the  diatffe  of  an  eiqierienced 
vine  dresser,  and  the  last  fall  had  a  fine  vintage.'  But  his  first  enquiry  was, 
has  Mr.  Schneike  any  of  this  wine  fi>r  sale?  I  remaxked,  ^  r^;retted  to 
say,  he  had  sold  his  cask,  or  I  should  have  bought  it  at  an  advanosd  price. 
I  regret  to  add,  that  the  purdmser  found  tibe  wine  in  such  demand,  that 
when  the  cask  was  half  emptied,  he  filled  it  up  with  cider.  This  pract'ee 
will  soon  injure  the  character  of  our  domestic  wines.  About  fifteen  years 
rinoe  I  commenced  importing  foreign  wine  grape  vines,  and  went  to  great 
expense  in  preparing  gronna  fi>r  them  at  Tuscuhim.  I  iinpovted  several 
thousand  roots  from  Madeira,  and  as  many  from  Germany,  and  from  the 
vicinihr  of  Paris,'  Bordeaux,  and  from  Burgundy.  They  all  Uved,  but  were 
not  suued  to  our  cKmate,  and  were  rooted 'from  the  vineyards.  My  last 
trial,  was  five  thousand  plants  ficom  the  mountains  of  Jura,  in  France,  where 
the  vine  region  suddenly  ends;  supposing 'the  vines  fit>m  that  northern 
latitude  would  be  more  congenial  to  our  cUmate.  There  were  tw«ity-two 
varieties.  Hey  all  lived,  but  afrer  a  trial  of  five  years,  were  ail  discarded^ 
We  must  rely  on  our  native  grapes,  and  new  varieties  from  their  seed,. 
or  a  cross  between  our  natives. and  the  best  wine  mpes  of  Europe. 

In  rai^ng  seedUngs  from  our  Catawba  grape,  f  discover  a  di^osition  to 
go  back  to  the  parent  fox  grape.  We  have  raised  from  the  seed  of  this 
grape,  white  varieties,  but  none  of  them  equal  to  the  parent.  That  the  Ca* 
tawba  is  a  native  grape,  I  have  no  doubt.  I  have  obtained  vines  producing 
fruit  of  similar  cmor,  aroma  and  flavor,  fix>m  the  woods  in  other  states^ 
The  firuit  is  rather  smaller ;  the  plants  of  less  thrifty  growth,  and  not  so 
abundant  bearers.  Miha's  seedHng,  is  clearly  from  the  fox  grape.  It  is- 
of  the  color  and  size  of  the  Catawba,  much  sweeter,  a  stronger  growing 
plant,  with  more  of  the  fox  chartficter  in  the  leaf  and  stem,  and  by  some  * 

fersons  deemed  a  better  table  grape.  I  have  seen  it  one  season  only.  But 
deem  it  inferior,  and  jud^ng  from  this  season,  a  less  abundant  bearer.  1  ^ 
thought  it  had  less  of  the  aroma  of  the  fox  grape  than  the  Catawba,  and 
was  anxious  to  test  its  quality  for  wine,  believing  it  might  be  Valuable  fo^ 
that  purpose.  I  made  a  bottle  of  it.  It  is  Tiot  yet  perfectly  clear.  The 
must  was  rich  in  the  saccharine  principle,  but  from  present  appearances,  the 
ox  aroma  and  flavor  is  too  predominant,  and  not  of  the  most  favorable 
character.  I  have  of  late  years  endeavored  to  obtain  native  grabes  from 
all  parts  of  the  United  States,  but  have  found  but  few  valuable  for  the  table^ 
or  for  wine. 

The  Herbemont  and  Missouri,  I  consider  the  best  for  wine,  and  both  are 
•good  table  grapes,  and  free  from  the  hard  pulp  common  to  most  American  - 
grraes^    The  Rerbemont  for  the  taUfc,  is  equal  to  most  foreign  grapes,  and 
SM&es  a  fine  wine^  and  generally  has  more  or  less  of  tfie  aroma  and  iaT<«r 
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of  tbe  JMsuirittveQa.  I  regret  id  ray,  that  both  are  8|ii»jeot  to.  rot— paitum-^ 
hijy  the-Herbemont.  The  Missouri  makes  a  wine  resembluig  Madeira. 
I«ord  Morpeth  wheri  here,  drank  it  in  comparison  vrinh  a  fine  Madeira,  not 
knowing  it  to  be  a  domestjp  wine,  and  gave  it  the  preference.  I  know  not 
whetliier  he  is  as  good  a  judge  of  wine,  as  he  is  of  diplomaey.  The  Ohio, 
I  believe  to  be  a  native,  and  may  be  the  same  as  the  jack  grape  of  the  Mis- 

.sissippi.  It  was  sent  me  by  an  imknown  person,  17  yeans  since.  It  is 
eqiiaJ  as  a  table  grape  to  theH^bemonrt,  a^dperfeetly  hardy,  though  it  does, 
not  succeed  as  well  at  the  vineyards,  as  in  the  city.  The  bunchesi  often 
reach  1^  inches  in  length.  A  few  long  shoots  should  be  left,  and  fuUy  ex- 
posed to  sun  and  air,  by  not  having  the  shoots  crowded  together.  The 
Len^  g^reatly  resembles  the  Herbemont,  and  is  by  many  deemed  .the  same 
grape.  It  is  not,  nor  is  it  equal  as  a  vrine  grape.  The  wood  is  of  a  light 
eolor,  and  of  a  iffj^e  tinge,  and  a  more  vigorous  grower,  and  the  leaves  at 
the -extremity  of  the  shoots,  of  a  ffreen  color.  The  bunches  generally  have 
the  grapes  more  compact.  The  Herbemont  has  a  dark  red  wood,  and  the 
leaves  at  the  extremiw  of  a  brown  or  red  color.  We  need  not  seriously  re- 
gret that  foreign  table  grapes  will  not  succeed  in  our  climate,  if  we  can 
raise  the  Herb«mont,  Cwio,  lionoir,  Elsinborougfa,  and  Catawba  grapes. 
The  Norton's  Virginia  seedling  does  not  deserve  the  r^utatipn  it  has  had^ 
either  as  a  wine  or  table  grape.  With  care  and  skill  m  the  manu&cture,. 
the  Bure  juice  of  the  Catawba  grape  yields  a  dry  wine,  equal  to  the  best 
Hoov,  and  of  superior  aroma  and  flavor.  Five  years  since,  I  made  some 
Champaigne  wine  from  the  Catawba  gn^pCj  that  was  by  competent  judges- 
pronounced  the  best  they  had  ever  draidc.  My  success,  was  the  ^ect  of 
chance,  without  skill,  and  I  could  not  succeed  m  my  second  attempt.  But 
it  induced  me  to  ereot  a  building  for  the  manufacture  of  Champaigne,  and  to* 
send  to  Champaigne  in  France,  for  a  skilful  wine  cooper.  1  succeeded  in 
obtaining  one  two  years  since,  but  he  was  drowned  in  the  Ohio  a  few  days^ 
after  his  arrival,  i  now  have  a  second  manufacturer,  who  learnt  the  manu- 
^  asicture  in  Champagne,  and  was  for  the 'few  past  years  emploved  in  the  re- 
Buscitatine  imported  Champaignes  in  the  city  of  New  Yo/k.  ife  commenced 
^e  Bnanufecture  last  spring,  but  as  he  deems  his  wine  unfit  for  us^  till  it  has 
been  a  year  in  the  bottle  it  will  not  be  ready  for  use  till  next  spring.  The 
skill  of  my  wine  cooper  is  therefore  yet  to  be  proved.  If  he  fails,  I  stiall 
obtain  a  new  maiiu£acturer,  and  if  I  fail  on  a  second  trial  to  equal  the  best 
imported,  shall  abandon  the  experiment.     I  have  fnll  confidence  of  success. 

-  But.  I  rely  on  making  better  wmes  in  future,  by  greater  care  in  manufacturt. 
From  the  same  grape,  of  a  red  or  dark  color,  four  kinds  of  vrine  may  be 
made,  py  a  different  process  of  manufacture;  and  even  five.  By  pressing  as 
foon  as  gathered^  a  white  wine  is  made,  of  the  color  of  Madeira,  or  Hock. 
By  the  addition  of  much  sugar  to  the  must,  a  sweet  wine.  By  adding  no 
sugar,  a  dry  vrine.  By  a  small  portion  of  sugar  to  the  must,  a  wine  between 
the  two.  The  coloring  matter  is  in  the  skiii.  By  fermenting  on  the  skins^ 
a  red  wine  is  made,  ami  by  the  same  process  in  adding  sugar,  wines  of  the 
eharacter  of  the  white.     Where  sugar  is  added,  it  should  always  be  to  the 

nuistas  it  comes  firom  the  press,  not  the  wine  after  fermentation. 

Jifany  have  been  under  the  impression,  that  to  make  wine  of  the  first 

guality,.  it  must  be  made  in  large  quantities.     I  have  not  so  found  it.     I 
aVe  made  wine  qf  a  good  quaSty,  in  a  Champaigne  bottle,  and  would  re- 
commend pefsons  jn  this  manner  to  test  the  qudity  of  all  ne^  grapes  for 
ynne,  before  raising  thengi  extensively  for  that  purpose.     The  quali^  of  n  : 
30 
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gfape  for  flie  table,  is  no  evidenoe  of  its  ralae  for  wine.  Hu^es^  crab  ap^ 
pie  is  scarcely  superior  to  the  wild  crab  for  the  table,  yet  it  has  ho  riral  as  a 
cider  fhiit.  I  would  not  be  understood  as  saying,  that  a  soil  that  retains 
moisture)  is  farorable  to.  the  cultivation  of  the-gr^pe.  But  from  my  e^q>eri^ 
ence,  I  should  prefer  a  rich  soil,  from  12  to  18  mches  deep,  widi  a  day 
subsoil,  to  a  light  soil,  mixed  with  gravel,  and  grayel  below  it.  I  hate 
wine  fronr  the  Uatawba  grape,  made  without  sugar  or  spirit,  that  is  19  years 
of  age,  and  has  improvea  greatly.-  At  the  New  York  Institute,  it  was  said, 
that  before  shipping  Port  wine  from  Spain,  33  per  cent,  of  brandy  was 
added  to  the  wine.  Port  wine  is  one  of  the  strongest  of  wines,  yet  I  have 
■fever  seen  one  that  had  been  strengthened  by  the  addition  of  half  that  quan- 
tity. Although  I  do  not  consider  tfie  -grape  one  of  our  most  certain  crops. 
I  believe  it  is  as  productive  here  as  in  Europe.  They  are  there  satisfied,  if  they 
can  have  an  abundant  crop  of  fine  fruit,  one  season  in  fouH^  The  Institute 
speak  of  it,  as  the  most  certain  of  all  crops. 

I  cannot  concur  in  all  the  other  views  expressed  in  their  late  publication. 
The  Scuppernong' grape  I  do  not  consider  "valuable  for  the  table  or  for 
wine,  nor  that  it  is  a  chance  seedling  firom  a  stranded  ship  on  the  sea  shore 
in  North  Carolina."  It  abounds  in  all  directions  on  the  waters  of  the  Mis- 
4Bissippi,  and  is  there  called  the  muscadine.  The  growfli,  wood,  size  and 
appearance  of  the  leaf,  are  so  peculiar  that  it  cannot  be  mistaken.  There 
is  a  white  and  black  variety.  The  white  is  the  better  fruit,  and  is  not  often 
met  with.  The  bunches  rarely  contain  more  than  fix)m  one  to  four  berries. 
The  skin  is  thick  and  the  pulp  hard,  but  (he  juice  sweet  and  aromatic.  The 
Tines  win  not  bear  pruning,  and  cover  a  large  extent  of  ground.  In  North 
Carolina  it  continues  to  npen  for  several  weeks,  and  as  fast  as  they  ripen 
they  are  shaken  from  the  vines  as  you  would  apples  or  pears.  It  is  only 
calculated  to  make  a  sweet  wine  by  the  addition  of  much  su^ar.  It  will  not 
stand  our  winters.  They  stated  two  thousand  gallons  had  b^en  made  from 
ah  acre.  Mr.  Herbemont  professed  to  have  made  at  (be  rate  of  three  thou- 
sand five  hundred  gallons  to  the  acre  from  his  Madeira  grape.  During  the 
past  twenty  years,  we  have  had  many  fine  crops  of  ^pe^  tod  bunches  of 
the  Catawba  have,  in  our  vineyards,  weighed  twenty-four  ounces— yet  I 
have  never  known  an  acre  to  yield  over  eight  hundred  gallons,  and  such  a 
crop  is,  like  angels'  visits,  "few  and  far  between."  Nor  have  wi»  found 
the  grape  of  late  years  "a  certain  crop."  We  do  not  find  "a  light  sandy 
soil  the  best,"  but  a  good  soil,  with  a  {Subsoil  of  clay,  and  our  vineyards  are 
raised  almost  exclusively  from  cuttings.  We  plant  two  in  the  hOl,  joined  at 
the  top  and  separated  at  the  bottom,  and  generally  have  spare  plants  the 
next  season, 'and  the  one  can  be  removed  without  interferixig  with  tfie  roots 
of  the  other.  Our  native  grapes  are  not  averse  to  w^r,  as  our  fox  grapes 
are  found  in  great  abundance  on  our  bottom  lands,  on  the  banks  ot  small 
streams,  where  the  ground  is  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  Water.  We  never 
vtzier  our  cuttings. 

On  level  land,  I  should  leave  from  five  to  six  feet  between  the  rows,  and 
a  space  of  four  and  a  half  feet  between  the  plants.  On /the  sides  of 
hills  I  should  generally  place  the  rows  from  four  to  four  and  a  half  feet  apart, 
and  leave  from  three  t6  fo^ir  feet  between  the  plants.  I^Iants  of  vigorous 
growth  should  have  more  room  than  diose  of  delicate  growth.  We  use 
stakes  Anly.  The  first  season  we  usually  let  but  one  shoot  grow.  We  cut 
this  down  to  two  or  three  eyes  the  next  season,  and  breadt  off  all  but  the 
strongest  shoot,  when  a  few  inches  long.    The  neit  season  wc  cut  down  to 
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tkreeorfattr  eyeSy  aiid  kt  two  growy  and  the  fieason  feOowing,  cut  one  of 
them  dowa  to  Amr  or  Ave  eyes  to  make  new  shoots,  and  leave  the  othei 
&€m  three  to  six  feet  kng,  according  to  the  vigor  and  growth  of  the  plants 
to:bear  fimit — each  year  ihereafter  cutting  out  the  okl  wood  thatbore  the 
fiuky  and  leaving  wood  of^e  preceding  year's  growth  to  bear  the  fruit,  and 
heading  others  £>wn  to  four  or  five  eyes  to  make  new  wood,  and  never  let- 
tmg  more  shoots  goow  than  we  want  the  next  season  for  beajnig  wood,  or 
to  produce  new.  I  wfeh  to  be  distinctly  understood.  I  do  not  say  that  the 
wines  now  to  be  found  in  our  coffise-hoases  or  private  cellars,  will  compare 
ii^fidi  the  best  imported  wines.  We  have  much  yet  to  learn,  and  when  we 
hav^  acquired  all  the  knowledge  wanted,  the  result  will  be  as  it  is  in  France  • 
and  Oerioany. 

The  greet  body  of  wines  raised  in  those  countries,  are  of  inferior  quality, 
and  are  sold  as.theap  as- cider.  ^  Great  care,  neatness  and  skill  will  be 
neeessaiy  to  produce  ihe  best  wines,  both  in  gathering  the  grapes,  pressing^ 
out  tiie  juice,  and  still  more  in  the  fermentation- and  constant  attention 'to  ft 
for  years  after,  ttll  ^eady  for  sale.  Some  seasons,  even  a  north  exposure 
will  produce  the  finest  of  fruit,  and  die  equality  of  the  fi^it  wiU,  to  a  consid 
erabte  extent,  dqpend  on  the  soil  and  its  cultivation.  In  a  cold  or  wet 
seasons,  the  grapes  to  the  i'^nth  will  he  the  richest.  In  a  hot  and  moist  one, 
they  will  be  subject  to  injury,  li.''  wine  of  the  most  careful  and  skilful, 
when  their  reputation  is  established,  wiu  ommand  double  the  sum  that  the 
wine  will  at  an  adjotaing  vineyard,  even  in  a  season  when  it  is  of  equal 
qaeKty.     There  is  much  in  a  name. 

^Tm  optmoa  was  expressed  at  the  American  Institute,  that  our  native 
^R^pes  are  yearly  imi^ovii^  by  cultivation.  That  *'  the  Isabella  has  greatly 
improved  in  past  years,  and  will  continue  to  improve  for  the  next  fifty 
yeaiB.'^  There  is  a  great  improvement  in  a  native  grape  brought  from  the 
woods,  the  first  year  of  its  bearing,  when  pruned,  and  fully  exposed  to  the 
SHU  and  air.  We  have  cultivated  the  Isabella  and  Catawba  grapes  for  a 
long  period,  but  I  have  seen  no  change  in  the  quality  of  iJie  fruit  from  cul- 
liMatioB.  As  our  woods  are  cleared  up,  our  climate  undeigoes  a  change, 
which  improves  certain  fruits,  whilst  it  injures  others.  And  the  chanire  mi 
our  soil  from  cultivation,  also  operates  on  our  fruits.  The  finest  of  all  Vfmm^ 
the  yellow  Berne,  begins  to  fail  with  us.  Our  neach  crop  is  a  very  uik«v- 
tain  one,  to  what  it  was  thirty  years  since.  Dr.  Underbill  is  correct  ia 
sajring,  that  <<  Mr.  Adlum  failed  to  make  good  wina^'  One  cause  for  thiS' 
failure,  I  have  stated;  the  addition  of  too  much  sugar.  Dry  H^k  wme 
was  not  then,  and  is  not  now  much  drank  ar  Washii^on.  I  applied  there 
for  Hock  bottles,  and  was  ^old  Hock  wine  was  not  common.  Chanipaigne 
bottles  were  plenty.  Another  cause  of  Major.  Adlum's  failure,  was  his 
poverty.  I  was  at  his  vineyard  one  season  when  bis  vineyard  failed,  and  he 
was  supplying  the  deficiency  from  the  wild  grapes  from  the  surrounding 
woods.  Dr.  Underbill  states,  that  the  ^^  bleeding  of  the  vine  is  injurious  ia 
France,  but  not  in  Germany  or  the  United  Skates.''  This  is  certainly  an  error. 
All  our  German  vine  dressers  endeavor  to  avoid  it  It  is  evidently  injurioue 
to  dll  vioes,  but  less  so  in  the  United  States,  than  in  most  parts  of  Europe, 
BB  oar  vines  grow  more  vigorous,  and  overcome  it.  He  speaks  of  the  '^  York 
JKsuleira,  as  a  small  grape,  and  fine  for  the  table  and  for  wine."  ^The  grape 
I  saw  at  Little  York  as  their  Madeira,  I  thought  inferior  as  a  table  grape^ 
and  their  wine  was  certainly  of  inferior  quality.  I  had  Hot  then  much 
kXKnMrIe<%e  of  grapes,  but  I  suppose  it  to  be,  what  Mr.  Downing  represents 
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it;  the  Alexander  (a  SchwfHcfll  Musc&iktL    IHUiaxkiiect  of  tbe  trntnu^^  I  > 
svppoBed  the  grape  iaSoiUfar  Caiotinia  oontiuned  tnere  8U«r  ihanin  tfaM'  . 
latitude.     Both  Herbenooot  and  MoCall  used  more  iban  donbie  the  qwai- 
tky  of  sugar  we  used  here,  jet  thejr  often  had  their  wises  rim  iolo  acetsm: 
fdrtuejitatkmy    I  am  oertaiu  such  wosihe  case  witii;4he' wine  ctf  Mt^Hm^ 
benioni.     Sfessrs.   Herbemont,  McCaU  and  Goigaaid,  all  otdtintted  (b« 
gsape  for  wwe^  and  were  men  of  intelligence  and  erperience.    It  is  profaa^ 
Uie  lat^r  gentleman  is  still  engaged  in  the  cultivalioilf 

In  a  letter  from  Mr*  Ouignanl>  of  Colun^a,  Senth  Carolina,  written  in 
S^^A^r,  1846,  be  says,  ^^I  have  sucoeltded,  far  above  mv  egyectgriot, 
in  Virginia,  the  mpe  having  made,  in  1844,  2,000 gallons;  m  1846,  2^200^ 
and  last  months  3^00  ^llons,  from  about  five  acres.  I  have  not^koweve^. 
succeeded  in  making  wme.  I  usually  make  1  or  200  gallons  a£g9o4  ^*u^ 
wluck  I  must  consider  by  €iecideni,  for  the  far  greater  portion  becomes  aeia 
in  the  course  of  the  spring,  after  vintage;  and  vdiiefa  I  have  not  been  aUftia 
counteract  I  followed  Mr.  Herbemont's  plta^  of  adding  sugar,  at  Ditf  Bate 
of  a  half  pound  to  one  pound  per  gallon,  and  purpose  adding  hmndy^  vihtiL 
I  mck  my  new  wine,  which  I  gnimUv  do  at  the  commencement  of  winker.^' 
I  take  it  for  g^ted,  his  su|[ar  is  added  to  the  must  If^  after  fiemeota^osy 
a  renewal  of  it 'the  next  spnng,  would  follow,  as  a  matter  of  course.  I  in- 
cline to  the  opoaion,  that  Uie  saccharine  principle  in  the  grape^at  the  souths 
is  as  gattat,  if  not  grealer,1banwkhus;  and  that  the  leaven  is  in  proportion. 
Their  summers  are  shorter  than  ours,  and  they  have  not  ike  acrrantage  of.. 
our  cod  cellars.  If  he  were  to  add  more  sugar  than  the  leaven  can  convert 
into  alediol,  the  wine  would  not  run  int6  the  acetous  fermentation,  but  th^ 
result  would  be  a  ridh  sweet  wine.  Does  not  diis  result,  in  Carc^ina,  uJ^ 
count  for  the  quantitv  of  alcohol  that  is'found  in  the  wines  of  Madeira?  In 
not  the  brandy  added  to  prevent  a  renewal  of  the  fermentation?  They  have, 
a  method,  aa  I  was  informed-  l^y  the  late  Mr.  Payne,  a  vrine  merchant  of 
Madeira,  of  adding,  both  strength  and  richness  to  their  wines,  at  the  same 
time.  To  the  must  of  the  Malmsey  grape;  they^add,  as  it  comes  from  the 
'^ress,  33  ^er  cent  of  brandy.  ^  This  checks  all  fermentation,  and  it  is  added 
to  their  wines.  Age  is  ^ven  to  their  wines,  in  Madeira,  by  keeping  them 
for  some  months  in  a  ceUar  artificially  heated.  We  hear  much  of  the  Soutk 
HBl  Madeira;  and  the  wine  frohi  the  south  side  of  the  island  is  not,  by  law, 
allowed  to  enter  their  harbors.  I  sent  to  Mr.  Payne  for  a  person  who  had 
been  bred  to  the  grape>  culture  and  manufacture  of  wine  in  Madeira :  he  la 
now  in  our  city.  He  tells  me  that  his  father  lived  on  the  se»  ^nore,  five 
miles  from  the  seaport^  Funchal,  and  that  he  has  toiled  m^jiy  a  dark  night, 
unloading  wine  from  die  north  side  of  the  island,  ai.d  conv^ing  it  to  the 
cellar  of  his  father,  who  was  therproprietor  of  a  vineyard.  The  wine  lay 
in  his  father's  cellai  till  the  spring,  when  it  was,  with  their  own  wine,  ear- 
ri^  to  a  merchant  in  Funchal.  I  lOiow  that  whiskey  was  taken  to  Madeiraj. 
by  a  wine  merchant,  as  cheaper  Ihan  brandy,  believing  he  could  take  from 
it  its  peculiar  flavor  and  use  it  in  giving  strength  to  their  wines.  I  would 
strongly  urge  the  grape  culturisls,  at  the  south,  to  add  brandy  to  th^  wine 
after  fermentation,  to  prevent  its  renewal  in  the  spring;  but  not  rectified 
whiskey.  Brandy  made  from  the  same  grape  would  have  the  same  fl^yot 
and  generally  be  preferable  to  Fren<}h  brandv.  T  would  ^so-recotnin^nd 
them  to  give  it^both  strength  and  richness,  by  adding  one-third  brandy  to 
must,  as  IS  done  in  Madeira,  and  mix  it  wi^  their  l^nne.  This  accpunlfcy 
for  some  of  the  wines  of  A9[adeira  being  less  dry  than  others.     They  abo 
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.udd  tftjt:  a  piottioA  ef  sweel  Uabsmjf  U>  produce  tbe  same  efitet  Mr. 
Payse  aen^  ma  ^me  s^nples  of  sweet  Mabisejr  ftovi^  Madeira^  vUdi  I 
Uiought  a  lass  pleasanib  wina  than/ our  Isi^beUa^  i^ere-ona  aad  a  half  or  ona 
ahd  .three-lbttitb'^lbaw  of  good  loaf  susar  was  added  to  a  gaUom  of  the  moat 
The  Miosoari  gnap^  I  obtained  6oqx  the  elder  prince,  twenlgr-five  yaan 
cance^.aad  it  waa  rquresenled  to>be  a  native  grape.  Its  oAgat  is  unkno^vim* 
The  Hedbemont^  Madeira  And  Lenoir^  were  hmtk  suj^KMed  by  Mesan.'McOaU 
and  Hetkemo^  to  fa  natisreaof  South  GaroUtta,  fii^  the  ffreat  vesamMiuica 
•  im  the  Wead  to  their  naffire  Tinea*  But  thej  yielded  up  Una  opinion,  from 
assurances  that  the  same  grapes  had  been  recently  imported  from  Fratee.  I 
atiil  iacUne  to  tiie  opinioay  that  they  are  aattre  grapes^  from  their  hardy 
charader.  if  ferai^  gPf^i  it  woidd  be  singular,  thit  among  rcmr  gveat 
.^mMytof  foraisn  vmes  imported  we  riiould  not  have  found  oneeqtudtf 
JifeiidT  and:  proooctiTew  The  Bland  grape  is  of  good  <|ittfity  for  tlw  taUe^ 
but  did  not  Wi(bm«  make  a  good  wine;  It  ripens  laite  and  does  not  soe^ 
eaed  in'thivlafitode.  It  i^  bymany,  said  to  be  a  native;  I  doubt  it  Ckai; 
HBrtbow  aaaand  methatit  was  imported  into  Virginia  a^  a  yery  eariy  day 
by  a  Fraodxman  of  the  name  of  Mazsei. 

The'ciuantit^  of  ttrast  from  the  grape,  is  I  believe  as  large  with  us,  as  it  k 
ia  Madeim  or  m  Europe.  Witti  them  four  gallons  is  the  usual  yield  from  M 
buahdof  goodgrapas.  The  yield  with  us  is  uie  same  from  the  Oatbwba.  lor 
4he  Mb  of  18&,  our  grapes  were  unusually  fine  and  some  of  mv'tenaals 
aasuied  me  they  had  five  gallons  from  a  busnel  and  where  oidf  of  the  gmpea 
were  sepamled  from  the  stems  six  busbds.  In  these  cases,  it  is  prudent  to 
make  some  allowance  for  lee-way.  In  many  parts  of  Eurwa  tkey  cut  off 
^the  topi  ^  the  new  wood,  intended  to  bear  the  fruit  the  following  seasco, 
during  the  summer;  the  belter  to  ripen  the  wood.  With  us  it  is  a  danger- 
ous pisaotice,  as  it  is  calculaCed  to  force  out  the  fruit  buds  of  the  next  season. 
The  lateml  branches  are  broken  off  in  Europe  soon  afrer  they  make  their 
appearance  for  the  same  object.  We  should  not  do  it  till  the  eyes  are  suf- 
ficiently ripened,  not  to  be  forced  out,  and  never  break  off  above  the^^point 
we  shall  prune  them  to.  In  Europe,  the  leaves  are  often  thinned  out,  to  ^ 
in  the  sua  and  aid  in  rippling  th«  fruit  This  we  never  do  in  our  vine- 
rards,  w'^  our  hot  sun  we  uaually  have  no  shade  to  spare,  and  to  cut  off 
leases  and  bmacbes  oft^  slope  the  ilow  of  the  sap,  and  stops  the  ripAmg  of 
the  fruit  I  have  no  confidence  in  the  doctrine  of  tho'iuxlimation  of  f&ntB 
and  that  fore^  vines  wjU  after  a  few  years  of  culture  succeed  in  our  cli* 
mate.  I  have,  too,  plants  of  the  white  sweet  water  in  my  garden  and  have 
had  this  variety  in  cultivation  for  30  years.  I  could  when  I  first  procured 
it  occasionally  get  a  partial  crop,  for  the  last  16  vears  it  has  scarcely  ripened 
a  single  cluster.  I  would  recommend  to  landlords  to  rent  from,  16  to  20 
acres  to  German  emigraiil»on  shares,  requiring  them  to  plant  two-thirds  of  it 
in  yinevard  and  orchard ;  the  pjpceeds  of  both  to  be  equally  divided  and  the 
ren»aining  one^kird  for  the  tenani  to  raise  articles  for  the  use  of  his  fomily 
tfttd  in  tlks  thtnl  the  landlord  to  have  no  interest,  die  landlord  to  fivnibh 
the  dwelting  house,  wine  press,  fruit  trees  and  grape  cuttings  at  his'  own 
expense;  and  I  would  recommend  to  German  emigrants  to  buy  our  steep 
river  hilb,,  for  the  same  object,  where  too  steep  for  other  cultivation  and  of 
-little  value;  An  industrious  Gemtan  fomily  will  from  their  own  labor  and 
at  idle  aeasonsof  the  year,  expend  labor  on  them*  to  twenty  times  the  cost  of  the 
(and,  and  make  it  mcAre  pce&table  than  our  richest  bottoms.  Neac  our  city, 
^thiiinhe'Ia0t6  yesars,  I  have  seen  steep^  hills  apparently  a  bed  of  stone  aiid 
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ndC  worth  one  dollar  for  cohiYalion,  trenched  3  feet  deepw  Tbe  stone  as  Hff 
$a  neoenary  used  for  walls  in  benchii^  ihe  ground  and  *lbe  eactm  ones  sold, 
and  the  whole  converted  intoa  beauti/^  vineyard,  and  the  whole  labor  done 
ai  a  season  of  the  year  when  if  not  done,  the  feniily  would  have  been  idle, 
and  to  have  had  it  done  by  the  day  at  usual  wages,  would  have  cost  $600 
per  acre.  We  must  find  a  new  name  for  Lick  run  a  small  stream  near  the 
city.  The  beautiful  hills  on  both  sides  ol^it  are  yearly  converted  into  vine- 
yanb  and  will  in  two  or  three  years  more  aObrd  a  b^utiful  moepeeij  that 
the  Rhine  cannot  equal.  For  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  cannot  boast  of  a  aoil 
6f  equal  fertility. 

The  cultivation  of  the^grape  for  wine  will  be  profitable  where  persons -do 
their  own  work.  It  is  seldom  that  any  farming  pays  well  where  there  is 
much  hiring  of  hands.  Our  German  emigrants  can  cultivate  the  giape  lo 
i;bo6t  profit,  for  the  greater  part  of  the  work  in  the  vineyard  is  perfomed  by 
their  wives  and  daughters,  without  interfering  with  household  aflaiis.  JL 
greater  profit  would  accrue  to  a  man  of  observation  and  skil],who  would  devote 
much  time  to  the  subject,  be  certain  to  have  deaa  cades,  gather  his  grapes 
at  the  proper  moment^  use  great  care  in  picking,  sdiecting  and  pveniBgand  a 
dean  press,  a  cool  cellar,  care  and  skill  in  the  fermentation,  rooking  at  the 
proper  tiite,  and  always  keeping  the  easks  full,  never  to  bottle  it  till  4  or  6  yean 
of  age,  and  never  to  sell  any  wine  with  his  name,  in  seasons  when  the  wine 
is  not  of  the  best  quality*  Such  a  manufacturer  may  sell  his  wine  from  $12 
to  18  per  dozen,  when  his  less  skilful  and  careful  ndghbor  may  find  ius 
wine  a  dull  sale  at  75  cents  per  gallon,  with  the  liame  exposute  and  a  soil 
equally  favorable  for  the  grape.  I  have  never  given  the  subject  the  personal  at- 
tention necesmry  to  the  most  perfect  success.  I  am  now  too  old  to  undertake  9 
it,  and  beneficial  as  the  experiment  might  be,  it  would  form  no  grounds 
should  I  apply  to  Providence  to  extend  my  life  for  20  years  more,  for  having 
it  granted.     I  must  leave  it  in  younger  hands. 

It  would  be  a  valuable  business  could  a  skilful  wine  merchant  be  found, 
who  would  buy  the  wines  at  the  press,  have  them  brought  inmiediately  to 
thp  dty  to  his  wine  cellar,  which  should  be  cool,  and  there  personally  attend  ■ 
to  the  fermentation,  racking,  d&c,  till  ready  to  bottle  for  sole.  It  would  re- 
quire cwital  and  time  beforrthe  buisness  would  be  available.  The  profit  ' 
would  De  certain.  The  day  is  not  distant,  when  this  and  neighboring  por- 
tions of  the  Ohio  river  will  rival  the  Rhine  in  the  quantity  and  quality  of  i^a 
wine 

Yours  respectfuUv, 

N.  LONGWORTH 


PROnrS  OF  A  8CUPPERNONO  VIKETARD. 

Years  since,  or  when  about  to  commence  my  vineyard  business,  I  visited 
a  Ciq)tain  Burlingham,  living  in  an  adjoining  county,  and  who  about  a 
dozen  years  prenous,  had  removed  from  the  lower  part  of  the  tMe  (where 
the  Scuppemong  vine  is  indigenous,)  and  had  brought  some  vines  along 
with  him.  He  pointed  me  to  nis  beautifiil  vineyard  of  twelve  vines  only, 
covering  with  cano  ^y  about  a  fourth  of  an  acre,  and. assured  me,  (he  was  a 
gentleman  above  suspicion  of  other  than  strict  velocity,)  tliat  from  that 
canopy  he  had  made,  the  past  season  500  gallons  of  wine,  besides  himself 
and  neighbors  partaking  abundantly  of  the  grapes  for  about  two  months.  I 
knew  of  two  Scuppcrnong  vines  in   the  lower  part  of  this  state  (North 
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Carolina,)  that  each  produce  five  barrels  of  wine  y^ly.  This  may  appear 
incredible  to  some  persons,  but  it  is  nevertheless  true.  And  I  might  relate 
like  instances  in  my  vineyards.  Mr.  Herbemont,  late  of  Columbia,  Smith 
Carolina,  related  (see  American  Farmer,)  an  instance  of  bis  Madeira  grape 
producing  at  rates  of  more  than  2000  gallons  per  acre. 

Some  persons  cannot  credit  the  amazmg  productiveness  of  improved  hus- 
bandry as  to  grain  crons.  When  I  once  informed  a  neighbor  diat  twenty 
barrels  or  one  hundred  bushels  and  upwards  of  corn  hml  been  made  per 
acre,  hm  declared  it  U>  be  impossible  for  so  much  to  stand  upon  an  acre  at 
once.  So  Uiat  $1500  clear  con  be  made  from  Scuppemong  vines  annually 
per  acre,  may  appear  utteily  incredible  to  some  pereons,  but  it  may  appear 
^U  more  astoniflhing  if  I  assert,  that  it  is  possible  to  make  four  times  thai 
sum  according  to  my  calculation.  For  last  winter  I  sold  at  Raleigh,  to  bert 
judges  of  wines  the  Scuppernong,  from  one  ii,  lour  uoiiars  per  ^lon,  ac- 
cording to  quali^.  For  instance  :  my  Scuppemong  Madeira,  a  white  wine 
made  with  double  refined  sugar^  at  $3  00  per  gallon ;  and  my  Scuppemong 
.  Hock,  a  red  wine  at  $4  00  per  gallon.  Now,  2000  gallons  at  $4  00  per 
gallon  is  $8000 ;  and  say  $2000  for  incidental  expenses,  or  all  the  cost  of 
making,  and  we  have  $6000  left  as  clear  gain.  For  cost  of  making,  $2000 
is  pretty  high';  but  for  Scuppernong  Hock,  I  put  in  the  juice  three  pounds 
of  double  refined  sugar  per  gallon,  and  take  extra  pains  to  make  it  Now 
the  sugar  at  fifty  cents  per  gallon  is  $1000.  And  I  think  another  $1000 
will  cover  the  cost  o[  other  incidental  expenses  of  making.  True,  the  above 
enormous  profits  of  $6000  per  acre  annually  is  theory  as  to  a  laige  scale^ 
or  even  as  laige  as  one  acre,  as  far  as  I  know,  but  eqvally  true  that  the 
theory  is  pretKcated  on  facts  as  to  a  small  sale.  And  here  again  the  pur- 
port of  the  maxim ;  as  what  hu$  been  done  on  a  small  scale  in  agriculture, 
may  be  done  on  a  large  one.  - 

SIDNEY  WELL5IL     . 

Brinkleyville,  Halifax  Ca,  North  Carolina. 
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APPENDIX   No-    13 


DR.  BARRET  ON  TOU  GOOSEBERRY. 

FixMUllie  Cltvtthiid  Herald. 
The  following  article  from  the  pen  of  J.  Barret,  M.  D.  of  Middletown, 
Ct.,  deserres  the  attention  of  our  horticulturists.'    It  is  well' known,  that 
Ike  gooseberry  seldom  produces  fine  and  healthy  fruit  in  the  western  coun- 
try.    His  plan  is  easily  tested.    . 

On  tfu  Cultivation  of  the  Gooseberry  to  eecwre  it  from  the  Scab. 

That  useful  and  valuable  fruit,  the  gooseberry,  which  is  now  considered 
so  important  in  Eur(q>e,  is  with  difficulty  raised  here,  the  berry  so  soon  be- 
come scabbed  or  covered  with  a  dirty  fungus.  This  takes  place  too  in 
gard^AS  where  every  care  has  been  bestowed  on  them.  This  excess  of  at- 
tention in  keeping  them  free  of  weeds  and  grass,  and  exposing  them  to  the 
hot  weather  of  August  and  September,  proves  highly  injurious  and  contrary 
to  tb^ir  nature.   ^ 

I  am  fully  convinced,  after  much  observation  that  the  mode  of  culture 
with  gooseberries  in  England  will  not  apply  to  this  rerion.  I  have  had 
ample  opportunities  of  witnessing  what  has  been  accomplished  in  England, 
and  whtit  has  been  att^mpted  here,  and  now  see  the  cause  of  failure. 

In  the  notes  I  have  kept  on  the  progress  of  vegetation,  and  the  ripening 
of  fruits  for  1837,  which  was  a  remarkable  wet  season,  there  is  the  follow 
ing  entry :  *^  July  12. — The  gooseberries  this  year  are  better  than  I  have 
seen  them  for  several  years  past.  The  shrubs  as  well  as  the  fruit  are  lest 
coated  with  a  fungus  which  spoils  the  berries.''  It  appears,  therefore,  that 
a  wet  season  is  peculiarly  suited  to  the  gooseberry.  That  the  season  of 
1837,  was  remarkable  for  its  wetness,  will  appear  from  the  following  table 
kept  at  Albany,  N.  Y.     [See  Report  of  Regents  for  1838.] 

1837,  Rain— April, 1  inch  63  hundredths. 

May,   7    do.  34        do. 

June,    6    do.  06        do. 

July, 4    do.  38        do. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  a  wet  season  i^hich  is  injurious  to  many 
fruits,  causing  them  to  decay  rapidly,  is  congenial  to  the  gooseberry.  The 
season  of  1846,  as  to  amount  of  rain  has  resembled  that  of  1837,  and  has 
suited  thi^Jruit.  With  this  knowledge  we  may  hope  to  commence  a  new 
era  in  the  cultivation  of  the  gooseberry,  which  may  hS  highly  useful  in  some- 
•ections. 

I  would  here  brieflv  state,  that  the  secret  and  success  in  cultivating  the 

S)osebeny  in  this  place,  free  of  scab  and  securing  a  full  crop,  is  to  grow 
em  in  grassy  places,  or  grass  borders  sufficientiy  wide,  and  allow  the  grass 
|6  gro\jr  rather  luxuriahtiy  among  them,  until  they  have  attained  their  growth 
and  are  thereby  secured  from  the  forming  scab." 

When  the  llenries  begin  to  ripen,  the  grass  should  be  cut,  being  no  lon^ 
required.  I  saw  many  vears  ago,  in  Vermont,  some  excellent  goosebepies 
growing  in  wet^hady  places,  and  among  grass  and  plants.    I  a&o  most  un- 
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expectdBy  fbuikd  a  stray  gooseb«iTT  hnA  Slewing  among  tall  lye^  and  heat- 
ing a  full  crop  of  excellent  pnit.  I  give  mese  instances  to  diow  that  the 
Sooseberry  is  fond  of  shade  and  moisture  in  this  climate,  and  that  to  grow 
lem  i^ith  success  in  the  warden,  abj^ndant  dew  and  moisture  must  be  pro- 
Tided,  and'  this^  the  grass  fuUy  supphes.  There  are  two  gardens  within  the 
Umits  of  this  city^  which  have  produced  gooseberries  from  year  to  jrear,  ea- 
tirely  fr^  of  scab,  when  all  others  we  may  sdj  generally  had  dfeir  fruit  ruia^ 
ed.  These  I  ascertained  were  erown  rather  by  iieffiigence  man  de^^,  at 
first  among  the  grass*  One  of  the  gardens  belonged  to  the  Rer.  Dr«  Jarvis, 
the  other  to  Mr.  John  Bliss.  The  latter  assures  me,  he  has  not  failed  during 
about  twen^  years  in  having  his  gooseberries  free  from  the  scab.  I  pur- 
posdy  watchai  these  gardens  attentively  as  well  as  several  others,  to  give  a 
taithnd  report  of  this  novel  mode  of  ctdture,  which  promises  so  much.  I 
found  them  nearly  ripe  July  4.  The  hemes  were  of  the  red  kind  of  medium 
size,  llie  bushes  recjuired  the  aid  of  props  to  sectfre  them  from  biealdiig 
under  their  load  of  fniit  As  to  the  quantity  I  was  hiffUy  gratified  to  observe 
that  they  bore  as  largely  as  the  best  examples  that  I  had  seen  in  England. 

The  gooseberries  in  the  garden  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Jarvi8,.grew  on  a  long 
strb  of  fiOiSs,  about  four  feet  wide.  They  are  not,  I  apprehend,  the  largest 
and  choicest  fruit,  and  at  first,  did  not  keep  pa^e  with  •some  of  the  latter 
imported  kinds.  The  grass  instead  of  being  cut,  vras  suffered  to  grow 
among  the  bushes  I  was  struck  with  the^uxuriant  manner  they  grew  from 
the  wet  and  dew  ftu9  afibrded.  While  the  grap^  and  chenv  were  rapidly 
decayinff^  the  berries  of  the  gooseberry  were  entirely  free  of  decay,  being 
clear  and  bright  skinned.  Those  in  dry  grounds  were  much  diseased  and 
the  bushes  had  become  a  nuisance. 

I  have  already  adverted  to  the  peculiarity  of  the  blossoms  of  the  currant, 
resisting  heavy  rains.  The  gooseberry  blossoms  are  similarly  constituted, 
and  entirely  different  from  the  flowers  of  the  grape,  the  apple,  Uie  peach,  and 
the  plum.  I  have  thought  that  grass  may  be  further  serviceable,  to  the 
goosebernr,  by  abstractmg  from  the  soil  those  substances  which  foster  the 
growth  of  minute  fungi.  This,  however,  is  offered  ratiier  as  a  matter  of 
conjecture,  than  from  actual  proof,  and  requires  further  inv^gation  to  de- 
termine. 

I  do  not  expect  that  the  plan  recommended,  will  be  perfectly  successful 
Ihe  first  year  after  the  removal  of  the  goosebeny  shrubs  among  grass  or  when 
sodded,  though  I  do  in  the  second  season,  llie  forming  buds  are  injured, 
and  the  bark 'diseased  by  exposure  to  hot  weather  durmg  the  montns  of 
August  and  September,  when,  they  are  not  protected  by  grass  and  sufficient- 
ly supplied  by  dew  and  moisture.  The  gooseberry  is  a  dew-loving  plant, 
and  must  be*  supplied  with  moisture,  otherwise  it  cannot  flourish  here  as  in 
Europe. 

The-wOd  Americsm  strawberry  furnishes  another  striking  example  of  a 
berry  growing  among  grass.  This  seems  its  -favorite. place,  or  habitat  aa 
the  oDtanists  would  say.  They  grow  in  grassy  meadows  in  argillaceous 
soils,  (which  are  best  adapted  to  hold  moisture,)  much  better  and  sweeter, 
than  when  suffocated  among  their  own  dense  leaves  in  the  garden. 

I  remember  to  have  seen^a  garden  in  England  devoted  to  the  cultivation 
rf  the  strawherry,  where  the  leaves  and  vines  became  too  luxuriant,  and  they 
yielded  but  littie  fruit  As  an  experiment,  one  bed  was  underfaid  with  a 
reddish  clay,  fit  for  brick-making,  and  nests  or  a  mixture  of  soil  was  prepared 
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ibr  the  strawberry  plants.    The  difference  was  most  striking;  it  seemed 
as  if  this  bed  was  all  fruit,  and  A^  others  only  leaves. 

I  have  observed  some  similar  examples  of  this  preference  to  clay  in  mea- 
dows, in  new  cleared  lands  in  this  country,  where  the  wood  ashes  and  car- 
bon of  the  burnt  brush  had  ^ven  the  highest  perfection  to  the  fruit*  without 
tlie  luToriance  of  foliage  which  causes  so  much  trouble.  When  left  to  na- 
ture, they  travel  or  plant  themselves,  by  means  of  the  runnmg  vines  they 
put  forth. 

In  my  botanical  exciursions  in  England,  I  do  not  recollect  finding  the 
strawbernr  growing  ift  grassy  places  as  in  North  America.  I  have  turned 
to  CSrerarcrs  famous  Heroal,  pnnted  in  1597,  for  his  experience  in  Ais  mat- 
ter. He  says  **  strawberries  do  grow  upon  hills  and  valleies,  likewise  in 
woods  and  other  such  places  that  bee  something  shadowie.*' — ^p.  485. 

The  same  author  also  describes  and  gives  a  figure  (d  the  gooseberry,  p. 
1 143,  and  mentions  one  whose  fruit  ^^  is  almost  as  bigge  as  a  small  cherrie, 
and  verie  rounde  in  forme :  also  anotfier  of  the  like  bignes  of  an  inch  in  Fengdi. 
We  have  also  in  our  London  gardens  another  sort  sdtogither  without  prioces 
whose  fruit  is  very  small,  of  a  perfect  red  colour.**' 

This  early  notice  shows  the  little  progress  then  made  in  die  cultivation 
of  a  fruit  that  »  now  the  pride  of  the  Lancashire  weavers  knd  not  less  es- 
teemed in  all  the  large  cities  of  Gh'eat  Britain.  The  English  markets  are 
IH>w  largely  supplied  with  the  gooseberry.  They  have,  grown  this  beny 
weighing  31  penny- weights  and  16  grains !  whidi  is  a  litue  more  than  one 
ounce  and  th^e  quarters  avoirdupois.  Twenty-five  pennyweight  is  regard 
ed  as  a  good  weigbt  toft  a  gooseberry. 
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BEEEDINO    or    CATTLE. 

On  tiW  finding  •/  homed  caUU^  ond  the  condUums  of  the  moit  frtJUMe 
UH  (^  the  fodder  substances,* 

Bf  T.  y.  lAiuier.  of  Knimpendorf.  ia  Oiriiithim.— Trmml^tad  fromtlM  Gtnnaii  by  E.  Oooi- 
rieh  BnHh  of  «M  PftlMrt  OAm. 

For  m  hmg  time  pMt  rttioiul  land-budMUidry  hm  been  oeeupied  wkh^be 
pnffftoCkni  in  Ike  BotritiTe  powef  of  the  diftfent  speoiev  ot  ibdaery  tad  bum 
reocndTi  rdnuiiiidimg  emspmaam^  it  has  been  endesToied,  hj  the  progritt 
and  aid  of  the  edencet  rmted  to  it^  to  estaUish  it  on  a  more  trnlr  adentifie 
prineiple,  and  to  extend  it^  and  in  thia  ymj  many  advancea  and  improy^ 
iMnta  haTe  been  made*  The  comr^bction  of  the  Genaan  fimnen  and  fbraat- 
en  hare  deenwd  the  object  worttiy  of  particiriar  attention,  as  the  pro^jaaMa 
of  die  fbnner  convention  shows.  A  request  rehtWe  to  this  subject  haa 
readied  me  Aora  the  o£Scers  of  theSthconrentioa  at  Mnnich,  throogh  FroC 
Dr.  Hhibek,  tfiat  I  wowld  communicate  my  experiments,  which  I  omdd  nol^ 
at  that  time,  complj  with,  because  I  wished  to paUidi  dwm  inan  appnqfni • 
ate  woric,  accordmg  to  the  request  of  the  agncuhnral  aotiely  of  my  own 
oountrv. 

In  th^mean  time,  I  hare  prepared,  in  adyance,  for  the  honorable  conien* 
^on,  tins  essay  on  the  subject  in  question,  m  order,  in  this  way,  to  contribute 
my  mite,  trifling  as  it  may  prove,  to  their  efibrts  for  die  puUie  wtham. 

As  I  have  pursued  the  fattening  of  oxen  at  bu^  on  my  estate  at  Kxum* 
pendorf,  near  Khigoifurt,  since  the  year  1822, 1  have  compared  the  animab 
onplacrngtheminstdb,  in  selling,  and  while  fattening,  hare  weighed  them 
at  least  every  month,  compared  the  increase  with  the  qualit]^  of  fodder  used, 
and  noticed  the  resahs  in  thesecases,  so  that  I  am  in  possession  of  many  par* 
ticnlar  experiences,  and  in  a  dtuationto  draw  extendve  and  certain  averages. 
Tlieae  observations  were  undertaken  merdy  for  die  purpose  of  aorvuig  for 
mj  own  instruction,  and  probabfy  but  for  tiie  particukir  request  of  the  agri 
cultural' society  of  Carinthia  would  have  never  been  madepubUc^dirough 
the  press,  although  I  made  statements  concerning  the  sejiaratc  divisions  of 
die  subject  in  the  meeting  of  the  sodety  just  mentioned,  in  tht  years  1827, 
1833,  1836, 1837, 1841.  Thus  much  for  Oe  understanding  ot  my  purpose 
atthvi  time. 

In  a  large  faiteninff  estabUdiment,  different  fodder  substances  have  been 
fechout;  the  object  of  such  an  establMimentbebg  to  derive  the  Lisfaest  po^ 
siUe  value  from  the  products  employed,  regard  must  therefori  be  paidr— 

*  At  the  fn&nJ  mMting  of  th«  tenth  ooDTentkn  of  Gerauoi  fuiMn  and  for^^^ea,  on  Umi 
19th  of  September,  H  wm  reMlred  that  thb  etnj  be  leparmtolrprinted  end  dk<  ributed  to  aO 
Ae  menben,  end  tlao  to  the  Terious  atriciiltiina  aoeietiet  of  Oermaiur.  Thb  ■  m  deeiuve 
proof  of  IheiniporteneeeiidinterMi  tJw  in  thb  eommimieefkm  by  that  tarye  4ad  lekBtia 
tfnlljsand  practicall j  oduented  bodj  of  men. 
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even  if  they  are  there  produced — as  well  to  the  existing  price  of  the  same, 
as  to  their  effect  in  the  increase  of  the  animak.  This  renders  calculations 
necessary,  both  before  ^d  after  the  &ttenijag^  pgfcre. itj  in  order  to  select 
the  fodder  substances,  by  wKch  the  object  proposed -may  be  obtained,  m  the 

auickest,  cheapest,  and  most  eligible  manner;  ^^er  it,  in  order  to  manage 
le  result  of  the  stipposed  production. "The  principle  of  such  a  contii^ued 
calculation,  is  constituted  usually  of  Jthe  analyses,  and  comparative  experi- 
ments in  relation  to  fodder,  which  isre  already  ^»6ssess,  in  giiat  numbers,  for 
iwoy,  and  indeed  8\)most  every  fodder  substance.  ^       ' 

The  decided  variations  whici  are  to  be  m^t  with  in  respect  to  the  nutritious 
power  of  many  substances  used  for  fodder,  ^akes  the  preliminary  choice  of 
figu!^  to  be  anpes^ed,  difficult;  .in  g  few  easels,  when  many  nutri^ve  sub- 
stances are  fed  out  together,  SBwi.copiously,  the  previous  calculation  gives 
the  result  to  be  expected  from  the  same;  but  frequent  and  most  remarkable 
dUTcittncmjshpiif  themsdres  in  tibe.^Eect  of  the  r fodder,  wfanth^  jitttrftive 
•idbsttaees,  wfadllgr  alike,  and^ven  ocmtndiotory  €«ea^pceseit,  «t  ooetim^ 
tidben  wilh  aiMtber^  mom  er  less  variable  wcnease  of  pn»d}iction.  As. the 
toci^^esigntd  for fi^UBDuig. were  weitfbed  by  m^  £r«m  die.pl»eiilg  them  mi 
tlte>staUs,«nReii  tothe  tine. of  shm^itenng,  ev«7.bftlf,.or  itrjeatft  ^vfsirj 
OMidi^«-their  weiffkt  andikicrease  sepanrtefy  flttiiced  down,  the  Mder^eoft* 
MMftsd^'them  cilker. weighed  or  measaredhy  t^uhic  measure)  and  CQns»- 
qiteadj  sio  etrar  can  esdert  any  aeiaence  on  the  aecoont ;  the  MginaleaUne 
d£lfcediiiettnoe<if  increase)  can  be  sou^  for  only  In  a  diffE»eAoe:of.tb&jas* 
nmilalion  ef  Uiejfod^  enploytd.  This  determiaed.iae  to  entarii|ion  a 
loi^.ooiirse.ofi  experiments,  and  to  compare  the  groas^vera^^es  pf.the  oatefid 
•bservmtions  of  iftany  years  before  me,  the  result  of  which  wdlhere  be  givcst^ 
not  in  detaO,  and  step  by  step,  but  only  in  a  summary  extract  limited  to  &c 
present  pfo^iots. 

E'veiy  animal,  /as*  well  in  A-Btate  of  rest  as.  of  caotion'.and  labor,  rdan<Biub 
daily  «icestain  portion  cd  nooiishment  to^Uve^  i.  «•  fer  the  reproduotion/of 
that  #hach  lisr  lost  by  the  process  *  of  oonsiunpti<ttr  canied  on  by  die  operations 
of  aniaialJ  life,  aad  the-  exctssT  ccmtaiiied.iii  the  food,  :over.and  j^iore  Ibis 
wast,  cait  be  aUowed  to  Ihe.  animal  in  -substaace.  only  where  jd»  ntttdment 
coiteias  this  excess  in  ffii  assimyated  form. 

To  siqiply  that  wfaidi  animals  daily  idse  from  wasted  by  the.contiDaal  fcs* 
mation  oif  their  solid  and  .fl^id  elements,  and  hy  the  pnooeas  -of  resptratisii 
and^exhaktion,:  besides*  the  neoesMiry  conrgim  ^nd'hydrogedwUeh  air  and 
water  partially,  gfve, -a.  certain  quantity  of  ^mineral  substances,  and  such vss 
sontain  nitrogen  and  earbon^  is  needed — the  last  of  which,  as  the  stdbstitats 
for  sustaining  life,  must  be  derived  by  the  animid  aecordingito  the  degres 
of  the- ordinarily  existing  necessity,  or  as  increased  by  labor^  growing,  or 
milk>  pcodactio»-*&>m  isit  jiulrinwnt. 

As  respects  this  fodder:  So  far  ag  no  other  advantage  is  gained: than  ths 
ouintMiance  of  the  animal  in  the  same  state  of  its  fledi  and  tallow,  it  is 
eallf d  c<maematiw%j  pr  sustaining  fodder.  The  detennining  of  &ts  sustain- 
ing fodder,  in  animals  that  are  not  worked^  nor  milked,  and-  noi  grewing) 
apj^eared  to  me  to  be  first  of  all  necessary,  as  the  foundation  of  further  de- 
cisions. In  the  year  1832  I  began  to  determine  this,  and  presei^d  the  re- 
sults at  the  gefteral  conventions  of  the  Carinthian  Agricultural  ISbdc^  at 
Klagenfurt,  in  the  years  1833  and  1836.  They  are  the  result  of  continued 
experiments,  which  had  been  already  accurately  supervised  in  former  y#«nr* 

Accordbg  to  this,  the  daily  sustaming  fodder  aniounts  to  one  pound  aiid  a 
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half  of  hky-valeefbr  a  huiich^oftbatiit<e  weiglit,  which  die  :ti»^ftid>  had  be- 
fore hm  impTCft^D^&Ai  in  his  state  0f  feediBg,  at  whichte  receives -daily  two 
apd  a  half-  to  three  pounds  «f  hay  br  a  bukdi^d  ^  the  Ure  weight«-or  it 
amoQAts'to  one  andtwe^^rd  pounds  of  hay  fiir  the  hundn^  of  ihat  lire 
"OMight  tO'Ufydh'tbe  antnial  is  ^reAiaid  ^afler  msmy  dajn^  byithe  mere  allow- 
ance of  cbnsorvalioiiibdder.  '  . 

Lab6r,  imUan^,  cali^beariiig,  bodily  increaseby  growth ^ Atttening,  de- 
jiUufd,-  besides  this  sustaining  ^fodder,  still  more  food  coiteqyondinjF  to  lAe 
eadstiftg  necesBity.  If  Aere  is^  not  enough  to  meet  this>  necessity,  if  the  aoi- 
mal  wfaiefa^is  not  wmkcd  receives  less  than  the  coBseryation  fodder,  that 
which  is  worked  less  than  his^waste  amounts  to,  the  cow  iust  giving  taSkf 
or  wkh  cal^  arid  the  grdwhsg  young €atde. less  than thekpl^icaijxecessity 
demaadw'^  they>beoooie  reduced,  even:to that  live.weight  tawhich  theibdder 
reeeivied  oorrenxmdsr  but  at  thesam&time  ako;  their  ecoiKoaioal.useiakEqrs 

■  mifiefsby  it;  the  laboring  ex  will  be-tne^aaUe.of  severeteoDNiliott;  itbe.€osr 
WiU  give  ^ets  milk,  or  JuQngfofdi.a.lean  calf,. awl  ;the  .poor.: young loattle' 
fhriVeJesa. 

In  contrast  to  this,  appeamce,  ariunff ,  ficom  inmiffictent  aiutaasent,  ;o«tde 
wfll  gab  jBiore:aocording  to  the  dMreeln:whieh  Ihe.food  exeeedsi^e>mere 
tlisltenaiiGe  of  life,  and  the*aiq)ply'of  the  laitiiereoonQmiQal  demanda.impoaed 
on  Ibe  animal ;  but  im  favorable  prcsgressi^  imprevementr ^i»  '^^'  l>e  ^e 
ease  only  i^p.to  a  certain  nmdmum  point,  after  which 4he  increase. of  food 
^ven  out  will  be  a  :^^>of  less  value  on  acootmt  ^f  the  dimiAMbed  pffodi«e- 

.  t|on  obtained*  Whde,  for.  ei(ai]^>le.  If;  poundS) hay-value,;  i.  e.  abo.ut  nkie- 
te^n  pounds ^f  hay  far  o^en  of  ten  hunidred  W^igMi  live.weii^t,  or  of  fear 
hundsed  ito  four  hundred  and  sixty  j[M>u^ds  flesh  weight,  ae^>rding  to  the 
measure  of  a  scale  bei^re  me,  is  daily  given  to  the  hundred  of  livQ  we^t 
of  a  fattening  ox,  it  yields  onty  three  pounds  increase  of  live  weight  fer  the 

:  one  hundred  weight  of  hay  fed  out,  because  the  greatest  portion  pf  the  fod- 
der must  be  used  for  sustaining  life,  and  therrfore,  as  conservation  fodder, 
it  can  furnish  no  increased  production.  But  according  to  the  scale  of  fur- 
ther average  calculations,  if  the  daily  quantity  of  fodder  be  increased  to 

.  three  ppunos  of  hay  for  one  hundred  weight  of  the  live  weight  of  the  fattei^ 
ing  ox,  which,  for  one  ox,  ten  hundred  wei^t  live  wei^t,  makes. thir^ 
pounds  daily  hay  value,  Uien  the  hundred  of  hay  fed  out,  -will  .give  five 
pounds  and  over  of  increase  in  live  weight  On  the  other  hand,  showld  the 
daily  fodder  be  raised  to  oyer  four  pounds  hay  value  for  the  hundred  weight 
of  live  weight,  which  in  a  loose  foddered  in  comb^lation  agreeable -to  the 
animal  can  be  done,  so4hat  the  px  above  supposed,  of  tan  himdred  wei^t 
live  weight,  consumes  daily  forty-three  to  forty-seven,  pounds  hay  value,  ue 
living  average  increase  also,  durine;  a  whole  period  of  fattening,  according 
to  the  scale  of  the  increasing  of  fpoder,  would  be  lessened  considerably  be- 
low five  pounds,  and  even  reduced  to  four  pounds.  This  is  of  importance 
in  a  fattening-estahlishment,  because  the  increase  of  live  weight,  as  I  shall 
show  in  future  results,  is  only  a  trifle  Jess  in  growing  animals  than  the  in- 
crease in  flesh  and  tallow,  and  every  fifth  hundred  weight  of  hay  is  scarcely 
of  any  value.  I  have  spoken  purposely  of  the  average  results  of  the  whole 
fattening  time,  or  at  least,  of  along  penod;  for  in  weighings  repeated  shortly 
one  after  another,  the  balances,  often  fluctuate,  for  the  reason  that  the  ani- 
mals, especially  in  the  change  of  fodder,  often  eat  more,  and  often  less: 
though,  as  is  always  necessary,  the  weighing  of  the  animal  should  take  place 
at  the  sam.e  time  of  day.^    Besides,  it  must  be  observed,  that  the  auimals,  at 
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the  begiamtt^  of  fattening,  give  a  greater  ffoB.  of  prodoetvm  of  live  wiu|ht 
•and  in  fieshlor  a  bundreu  weight  of  hay  foddered  out,  than  they  give  with 
,the  same  fodder  a  short  time  before^  its  completioui  when,  according  to 
.  4he  rule,  they  eat  less  eagerly,  and  can  only  be  induced,  by  more  idiwinff 
food,  to  take  laree  quantities.  It  is  moreover  self-evident,  that  an  ox  whic£ 
has  become  much  heavier  by  fattening,- and  which  increa«s  in  a  lesser  animal 
may  amount  to  about  one-third  of  his  former,  or  one-fourth  of  his  present 
•live  weight  attained  by  fattening,  must  have  the  fodder  apportioned  to  him 
according  to  the  per  centage  of  his  live  weight  increased  m  proportion  to 
the  scale  of  his  gross  wmgfat,  as  it  continuuly  increases  by  his  oeing  &t- 
iened. 

To  illustrate  the  causes  of  these  appearances,  I  will  add  some  residts^-^ 
Everv  animal  has  a  normally  proportioned  state  of  coip«dence  and  rotnndity, 
which,  according  to  the  scale  of  his  natural  capacity  for  aninod  improve- 
ment, is  based  on  thf  highest  exercise  of  physical  power,  permanence  and 
'  ^sMwndness,  answering  to  that  organization  of  his,  which  corresponds  to  his  ' 
destination,  according  to  his  nature,  and>dne  while  in  which  the  animal  is 
^^joally  removed  alike  from  leaimess  and  a  stale  of  fattening.  If  in  the  other- 
wise perfect  state  of  health  he  be  briow  diis  degree,  then  there  is  an  earnest 
effort  carried  on  in  his  oi^g[amsm  lo  supply  Uie'defect,  to  reach  to  his  natural 
covering  of  flesh ;  the  anmial  functions  related  to  it  are  heightened,  the  ap- 
petite and  the  power  of  issimulation  are  increased.  -  The  more  the  heaitfav 
animal  is  found  to  be  removed  from  this  state  of  welfare,  in  accordance  wim 
nature,  so  much  the  mater  also  is  the  effort  of  nature  to  replace  what  is 
wanting.  Whoever  keeps  his  animals  below  this  degree,  whether  they  are 
4>reeding,  milch  kine,  or  ypan?  cattle,  he  by  bad  or  insufficient  fodder,  pre- 
Tents  die  improvement  suitable  to  them,  and  stands  in  the  ii^ay  of  his  own 
'profit,  because,  instead  of  giving  a  value  to  his  ibdder,  fay  increase,  he 
throws  it  away  by  the  mere  allowance  of  food  for  sustaining  ufe,  ancT  which 
win  not  be  repaid  except  as  only  corresponds  to  the  reduced  circumstances 
t>f  the  animal. 

He,  who  by  luxurious,  nutritious,  or  freouent  fodder,  raises  his  animals 
above  the  normal  state,  who  fattens  them  will  make  his  animals  more  clumsy, 
fat,"  and  less  enduring  in  toil.  In  this  case,  by  reason  of  repletion,  the  bene- 
ficial effort  of  nature  for  further  improvement  will  be  diminished,  and  ^Ae 
appetite,  always  in  accordance  with  the  necessities,  will  become  less.  In 
this  state  of  repletion,  the  animal  can  only  be  excited  by  dainty  food  to  do 
any  thing  further,  and  increase  yet  more  his  corpulence.  The  wise  provi- 
dence ofnature,  for  storing  up  in  the  bodies  of  animals  some  excess  for  the 
time  of  need^  but  for  refusing  any  superabundance  injurious  to  health,  is  the 
reason  of  this  appearance.  According,  therefore,  as  the  supply  by  fodder, 
compared  with^the  aniraaLwaste,  presents  an  excess  or  diminution,  the  ani- 
mal will  increase  or  decrease.  Every  animal  has,'  therefore,  an  individual 
capacity  for  mcrease  which  depends  on  his  power  of  digestion,  and  the 
measure  and  quality  of  the  substances  to  be  consumed  for  ft>od. 

Every  fodder  substance  possesses,  in  proportion  to  the  nutj^tive  powcf 
and  digestibility  of  its  composition,  a  less  or  neater  capacity  to  cause  ihe 
increase,  milk  production,  &c.  of  animals.  Wdl  digesting  animals,  foddered 
with  very  nutritious  and  easily  assimilated  substances,  m  a  state  of  rest, 
therefore,  give  the  greatest  and  most  rapid  results  of  production,  and  best 
repay  their  fodder,  because,  together  with  their  support  of  life,  they,  in  the 
Aortest  time,  consume  the  most  productive  fodder,  in  wfaich^  however,  le- 
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gard  mtist  always  Se  had  to  the  maximum,  in  the  advance  bejrond  which,  the 
fodder  often  fiirnist  ed  too  liberally,  again  begins  to  give  a  less  increase. 

The  reason  why  fodder,  when  it  exceeds  the  nutritive  power,  daily,  of 
four  pounds  of  hay  value  for  a  cwt  of  a  fattening  animal,  and  especially  so" 
in  the  more  advanced  stage  of  fattening,  give&  a  less  productive  result  per 
cwt  of  hay,  than  when  two  and  a  half  to  three  pounds  hay  va.  ue  is  used 
per  cwt.  live  .weight,  certainly  consists  in  this,  that  while  a  veiy  libeml 
•  supply  of  nutriment  is  furnished  in  larger  volume,  the  organs  of  digestron 
cannot  assimilate  so  much  of  it,  as  is  the  case  when  the  volume  is  smaller. 
This  is  true,  especially  if  the' animals  thereby  nourished,  are  always  in  a 
fattened  state,  when  the  necessity  of  very  rich  nutriment  is  so  much  less  as 
by  over  nutrition  ik  has  exceeded  the  corpulence  proportioned  to  the  well 
conditioned  state  demanded  by  nature,  and  its  oiganism  has  been  compelled 
to  lay  aside  a  part  of  the  superfluous  nutriment  sdcreted  in  the  form  of  fat, 
while  it  has  expelled  another  portion  unabsorbed  as  excrements. 

The  fact  that  the  demg  of  the  fattening  animal  affords  a  much  stronger 
manure  than  of  animals  as  usually  fed,  is  a  proof  of  this. 

The  period  of  fattening  may  be  shortened  by  nutriment  raised  above  the 
rule ;  but  the  value  of  fodder  products  is  not  always  m  equally  favorable 
proportions  to  this  ascent  in  the  scale  of  nutritiousness. 

On  the  contrary,  the  greater  the  animal  waste  and  the  weaker  the  power 
of.  digestion  are  with  fodder  innutritious  and  difficult  to  be  digested,  the 
more  rapid  is  the  loss.  He  who  weighs  his  own  cotde,  sees  wnat  a  mpid 
and  striking  diminution,  sickness,  hard  labor,  or  new  milking,  the  cow  may 
undergo  with  bad  fodder,  while  in  the  same  time  also,  in  endurance  in  labop 
and  the  production  of  milk  she  suffers  proportionably.  Young  cattle  foddered 
suitably  nearly  always  five  a  proper  value  tp  ttfeir  fodder.  To  dilate  here, 
as  to  the  mode  of  foddering  suitable  to  young  catile,  would  take  up  too 
much  time.     I  must,  therefore,  coiHent  myself  with  giving  the  results: 

Young  catde,  in  a  good  state  of  health  and  proportional  foddering, 
reckoned  on  the  cwt.  of  their  live  weight,  may  consume  more  than  grown 
up  animals,  and  their  food  yields  a  greater  productive  result  in  live  weight, 
for  the  cwt.' of  hay  value  consumed  in  the  first  of  their  growth,  than  the 
same  fodder  yields  in  full  grown  animals.  They  give  for  the  cwt  of  bay 
▼alue  consumed  the  first  year  of  their  age  far  larger  increase  in  live  weight, 
than  the  same  in  the  first  six  months  of  the  second  year ;  and  in  the  first 
six  months  of  the  second  year,  thej^  again  yield  more  production  of  live 
weight  than  in  the  second  six  months  of  the  second  year,  as  these  rates  ot 
mine  9how. 

A  three  year  old  (ein  Terz)  moderately  well  built  cow  which  I  had,  by 
particularly  excellent  fodder,  weighed  in  one  year  635  pounds,  two  years 
1015  pounds,  two  years  nine  months  1225  pounds  live  weight  She  gained 
together  with  her  calf,  new  boro,  1160  pounds  gross  weight.  This  product 
tor  a  month  of  the  first  year,  amounted  to  48  pounds,  of  the  second  y^r  31  i 
pounds,  and  of  the  third  year  only  23  pounds  gross. 

A 'calf  which  I  raised,  when  daughtered  at  two  years  and  seven  months 
^>Id,  after  Ae  had  bom  a  calf  and  been  milked  several  months,  yielded  490 
pounds  pure  flesh. 

rTo  adduce  dates  and  examples,  how'far  the  coofsumption  and  the  produc- 
tion based  on  it,  of  particular  animals,  may  differ  from  each  other  with 
Iflce  fodder,  as  well  as  many  other  details  which  would  be  requisite  iTor  the 
perfect  understanding  of  what  has  been  said  on  this  subject,  would  be  too 
prolix  for  the  space  and  time  of  the  present  essay.  Therefore,  1  have  con- 
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eluded,  before  the  apjiearance  of  mjr  work  on  this  subject,  to  give  td  the 
public,  ID  the  (hmmunications  of  the  Corinthian  Agricultural  Society ^  af 
well  as  in  the  Economical  Novelties  of  Professor  Hluoek,  a  course  of  obeer- 
.  vations  under  my  name,  which,  collectively,  will  treat,  in  an  extended  form 
and  basis,  of  subjects  only  slightly  touched  upon  in  this  essay. 

In  order  to  exhibit  the  better,  and  in  a  more  comnaraiive  form,  the  differ- 
ence of  the  results  of  foddering  by  a  greater  or  smaller  quantity  of  fodder,  I 
will  illustrate  this  subject  by  examples: 

An  ox,  when  he  is  entirely  lean,  and  therefore  has  no  tallow,  as  will  foe 
isihown  hereafter,  weighs  260  pounds  live  weight,  to  100  weight  of  pure  flesh 
in  the  four  quarters.  With  five  per  cent  of  tallow,  he  weighs  only  256 
pound  live  weight,  for  the  100  weight  of  flesh.  At  ten  pr  cenu  proportion 
of  tallow,  245  pounds.  At  fifteen  per  cent  235  pounds.  At  twenty  per 
cent  only  225  pounds  gross  weight,  for  100  weight  of  flesh. 

An  ox  of  1000  pounds  live  weight,  weighed  in  a  state  In  which  he  has 
not  been  fed  for  fattening,  has  when  entirely  lean,  therefore  without  tallow, 
388  pounds  flesh  and  ab^ut  9  pounds  of  skin  and  hair,  in  which  in  the  after 
increase,  the  tallow  consequently  to  be  weighed  by  itself,  is  included.  This 
ox -raised  to  fiv^  per  cent  proportion  of  tallow,  will  weigh  1050  pounds  gross, 
421  pound;  flesh,  and  21  pounds  tallow.  ~H«  gained,  therefore,  in  this 
period  of  increase,  50  pounds  gross.  27  pounds  flesh  and  12  pounds  of  tallow. 
At  ten  per  cent  proportion  of  tallow  in  the  advanced  state  of  fattening,  he 
weighed  1125  pounds  gross,  47  pounds  of  flesh,  and  25  pounds  of  tallow.^ 

At  fifteen  per  cent  proportion  of  tallow,  the  same  ox  had  1219  pounds 
|pP08s  weight,  519  pounds  flesh,  78  pounds  tallow,  and  therefore  gained  an 
increase  of  94  pounds  live  weight,  60  pounds  flesh,  and  37  pounds  of  tallow, 
At  twenty  per  cent!  proportion  of  tallow,  the  same  ox  weighed  13.50  pounds 
live  weight,  600  pounds  flesh,  120  pounds  tallow;  the  increase  of  this  period 
of  fkttening,  therefore,  amounted  to  131  pounds  gro«s  weight,  81  pounds  of 
flesh,  42  pounds  of  tallow.  In  the  tAole  fattening,  this  ox  gained  350 
pounds  groes,  315 jpoimds  flesh,  111  pounds  tallow. 

At  this  collective  increase  he  was  kept  on  a  daily  foddering  of  3  potinds 
of  hay  value  to  the  100  pounds  Uve  weight,  up  to  five  per  cent  talrow,  3B 
days,  and  had  787  pounds  hay  value;  from  five  up  to  ten  per  cent  pto- 
ponion  of  tallow,  forty  da)r8,  with  1360  pounds  of  hay ;  from  ten  to  fifteen 
per  cent,  tallow,  fiAy  days,  and  used  1850  pounds  of  hay;  and  from  fifteen 
to  twenty  per  cent,  of  tallow  sixty-five  days,  and  used  2633  pounds  of  hay — 
all  together  180  days  and  66  cwt  of  hay  value,  for  the  whole  fattenmg 
time. 

It  is  self-evident,  that  when  the  ox  is  taken  with  tlie  tallow  he  alrea^ 
hiad,  for  example  ten  per  cent  proportion  of  tallow,  the  fattening  up  to 
twenty  per  cem.  reckoninfi|' by  time,  only  lasted  115  days,  and  also  weuM 
only  require  4463  pounds  hay  value. 

The  same  entirely  lean  ox  of  1000  pounds  live  Weight,  which  as  shown 
at  the  foddering  of  3  pounds  hay  value  daily,  to  100  weight  of  his  live 
weight,  will  be  fat  in  180  days;  with  66  cwt.  of  hay  value,  would  de^ 
mand  in  160  days  continued  on,  above  80  cwt  of  hay  vahie  for  fattening, 
a  he  received,  as  fodder,  only  4^  pounds  hay^ value  for  100  pounds  live 
-  weight 

Part  II.— 0»  the  Value  of  fhdder  Substances. 

Iq  this  second  part,  I  propose  to  speak  eomewhat  respecting  the  value  ot  , 
tlbddcar^ufllk  in  refefence  to  thw  nutrttiousneos.    The  substances  used  Tor 
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jQxf  food  of  horned  cattle,  belong  collectively  to  the  vegetable  kingdom.    We 

aee  plants  formed  out  of  the  earth,  water  and  air,  through  the  influence  of 

Ihe  pov^er  of  life,  by  means  of  their  processes  of  absorption,  digestion,  and 

*  fespiralioi^  and  bringing  forth  the  most  manifold  forms,  and  the  most  varied 

Eroducts,  in  a  manner  hitherto  unsearchable,  of  which  we,  indeed,  appre- 
end  the  outward  appearances,  perceptible  to  our  senses  and  understand 
how  to  arrange  them  by  rule  and  system,  but  the  inner  being  of  which  can 
never  be  cleared  up  to  the  mbd  of  man ;  as  it  requires  the  exercise  of  power 
lying  beyond  his  faculty  of  conception. 

Notwithstanding  their  diversity  of  form  and  product,  all  plants  possess 
<bree  elements,  viz :  carbon,  hydrogen  and  oxygen.  Many  o£  them,  and 
indeed,  the  usual  fodder-stuffs  of  our  cattle,  contain  more  or  less  nitros^en, 
together  with  other  mineral  and  earthy  constituents,  which  must  be  taken, 
more  or  less  into  consideration,  in  the  food  of  animals.  ITiese  first  prin- 
ciples, are  the  forming  elements  of  which  the  proximate  constituents  of  the 
Veffetable  organic  being  ale  composed.  To  these  proximate  constituents 
belong^  among  others,  the  so  called  nutritious  substances  of  plants,  in  which 
we  include  in  a  more  limited  sense,  the  gluten  of  the  cereals,  or  that  of  the 
pod  fruits;  the  fecula,  the  vegetable  albumen,  the  fatty  oil,  sugar,  farina, 
Vegetable  gum  and  slime,  and  partially  also,  the  vegetable  farinaceous  fibres, 
ihat  are  capable  of  being  assimilated ;  but  in  a  wider  sense,  we  embrace  all 
those  substances  contained  in  plants,  which  are  required,  or  are  suitable  in 
(he  process  of  digestion,  to  the  formation  of  the  animal  elements,  as  for  ex- 
amjMe,  lime,  phosphoric  acid,  &c.  . 

Among  the  proximate  constituents  of  ^nts,  those  which  contain  azote, 
or  nitrogen  hold  the  first  rank,  in  reference  to  the  food  of  animals.  Then 
feOow  those  containing  carbon,  and  finally  the  mineral,  though  all' 
Jthree  classes,  together  with  water  and  oxygen  are  to  be  r^arded  as  absolutely 
hecessary  conditions  for  the  formation  of  the  animal  constituents.  Every 
one  of  the  usual  fodder  substances  for  homed  cattie,  contain  all  these  three 
classes,  only  in  very  ditkreni  proportions. 

The  vitality  or  activity  of  plants,  and  therefore  ako  of  the  fodder  plants, 
normally  seizes  only  on  thosesubstances  that  are  adapted  to  the  character  of 
Ibe  species ;  for  vegetable  physiology  teaches  us,  tiiat  plants  m^te  a  se- 
feetion  in  the  substances  taken  up  by  them.  By-  means  of  this  power  of 
•Action  of  the  nutritious  substances  necessary  to  their  development,  one 
kk&d  the  same  species  according  to  the  rule,  when  their  funetmis  are  undis- 
tnhed^  always  produces  the  same  quality,  but  isot  always  the  same  propor- 
tional quantity  of  the  elements  peculiar  to  their  kind  and  species.  This 
prq)Ortional  quantity  may  depend  on  a  multitude  of  modifications  hilheilo 
ttot  siiflietently  known. 

Difier^ices  exist  in  refi^ence  to  the  quantity  of  the  pn»dmate  vegetable 
constituents,  according  to  the  place,  time  and  circumstances  of  growth.  Air, 
lig&t,  beat,  moisture,  oondition  of  the  sdl,  improvemeajt,  ftDd  in  reference  to 
£t  last  especially,  the  quantity  aod  kind  of  manure,  have  more  or  less  in- 
fluence on  the  quantity  of  the  Constituent  part,  as  wdl  as  on  the  nutritious  > 
worn  of  Ait  plants  themselves. 

At  the  same  time  also,  climate^  schI  and  culture  operate  more  or  less  en 
fims  fonnation  of  the  same.  These  facts  pioved  by  analysis,  jcntify  the 
Mnclusion  that  plants,  according  to  the  standard  of  the  greater  or  less  exist* 
#n6e  of  the  conditions  necessary  to  their  general  development,  also  produce 
llieir  viirious  proximate  constituents,  conformed  in  a  greaUer  or  less  dejme  to. 
I  conditions^  for  example,  the  beet,  on  a  strong  soil,  manured  wwi  ani- 
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nial,  and  especially 'sheep  dung,  produces  less  sugar  and  more  nitre.   Wheat 
on  land  manured  with  dung,  containing  a  large  quantity  of  nitr<^en,  pos- 
sesses less  farina,  but  more  gluten ;  while  on  the  contrary  it  rejects  •that  por-^ 
lion  of  matter,  which  contains  nitrogen  and  assimilates  that  of  amylum, ' 
when  the  seed  has  been  manured  more  with  a  dung  containing  carbon ;  as 
the  experiments  of  Hermbstadt  and  others  have  sufficiently  shown. 

The  change  in  the  quantity  of  nutritious  elements  of  the  fodder  stuflSi, 
thus  modified  by  the  influences  of  nature  and  culture,  may  also  exert  an  in- 
fluence on  th#  nutritiousness  of  the  fodder-stuffs  of  which  we  are  now  treat* 
ing,  in  the  use  of  the  same  for  food.     , 

Further  f  the  capacity  of  nutrition  of  the  proximate  vegetable  elements  to 
be  nourished,  varies  essentially  from  each  other,  and  their  nutritive  powert 
among  themselves  and  to  each  other  is  not  yet  established  by  a  sure  method. 
The  nitrogen  of  the  vegetable  constituents  can  produce  in  animal  bodies,  bj 
assimilation,  only  combinations  of  products  containing  nitrogen;  the  carboa 
only  those  containing  carbon;  and  tlie  mineral  again,  only  mineral  onea 
It  happens,  therefore,  very  often,  in  the  practical  use  of  them,  that  we  em- 
ploy for  the  different  objects  of  animal  nutrition,  also  the  corresponding  ^b- 
stances  which  contain  the  elements  promoting  the  object  in  view,  in  suflSh 
*cient  quantity,  suitable  proportions,  and  in  a  form  that  may  be  assimilated. 
He  who  wishes  to  fatten,  therefore,  stores  up  as  much  carbon  as  is  required 
in  the  form  of  fat;  and  he  must,  besides  the  nitrogen  needed  for  the  forma- 
iion  of  flesh,  likewise  provide  in  his  fodder,  for  the  carbon  required  for  the  for- 
mation of  the  fat;  while  be  who  tasks  bis  oxen  by  severe  labor  must,  at 
much  as  possible,  look  out  for  fodder  containing  nitrogen  in  sohd  fonxu 
Generally  it  is  said,  young  cattle  that  are  fed,  yield  for  the  same  cwt  of  haj 
a  greater  increase  of  live  weight,  than  the  fuU  grown  ones. 

Many  a  kind  of  food  peculiarly  agrees,  or  disagrees  with  one  species  of 
animalsy  as  to  nutritiousness  or  power  of  assimilation;  £^  for  example,  with 
homed  cattle,  while  they  have  a  different  vilue  for  horses.  Many  a  sort  of 
food  is  8p3ecially  suited,  or  scarcely  at  all  so,  to  many  an  object ;  as  for  ex- 
ample, to  the  production  of  milk,  many  a  pne  is  fitted  to  promote,  or  not  so, 
endurance  in  labor ;  many  a  one  the  formation  of  flesh  or  fat,  or  otherwise. 
Although  it  is  certain,  on  the  other  hand,  that  a  food  otherwise  nutntious^ 
and  agreeing  permanently  with  the  animal,  if,  for  example^  it  does  not  pe* 
cuUarfy  aid  the  object  in  view,  of  the  production  of  mdk,  yet  at  the  B%m9 
time  may  promote  the  formation  of  flesh  or  fat.  Still,  a  person  by  the  mis* 
taken  sdiBction,  has  not  obtained  his  object,  of  the  increase  of  millc.  In 
the  dioice,  therefore,  of  fodder-stuffs,  these  should  be  estimated  always  m 
respect  to  their  nutritiousness,  for  the  kind  of  animal  to  which  thq»  ar6  to 
be  riven,  and  especially  the  object  which  we  have  particakily  in  vieur  ia 
feeding  them  out. 

The  combination  in  which  the  fodder-stuffs  are  given,  is  important  in 
^neral,  and  especially  in  reference  to  die  objects  in  view;  for  the  nutri* 
tiousness  and  power  of  being  assimilated,  of  a  fodder  containing  much  car* 
bon  and  little  nitrogen,  may  be  greatly  raised  -by  the  addition  of  one  con* 
taming  nitrogen;  becanse  the  different  parts  intended  to  be  formed  in  Imi- 
mal  bodies  by  fodder,  can  only  be  fdHned  when  &e  simple  constitumtii 
absolutely  required  for  tieir  formation,  exist  in  the  fodder  in  a  form  and 
quantity  s*'*iabre  to  be  assimilated.  If  this  be  not  the  case,  in  respect  to  % 
(*onstituent  absolutehr  necessary  to  the  formation,  then  the  formation  of  tim 
animal  constituent,  for  example,  flesh  or  fat,  takes  place  only  in  the  propoi^ 
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Hon  in  which  all  the  constituents  of  the  food  absolutely  requisite  for  the 
result,  exist  in  a  form  and  quantity  adapted  to  the  capacity  of  assimilation 
of  the  animal.  In  consequence  of  the  insufficient  form  or  quantity  of  a  single 
indispensable  constituent  in  the  fodder,  all  the  other  elements  which  are 
ibund  in  the  fodder,  and  which  could  otherwise  be  employed  for  the  forma- 
tion of  animal  substance,  are  cast  out  as  useless,  by  means  of  the  excrements, 
I  would  not,  however,  have  it  understoocf,  that  the  farmer  has  it  fully 
in  his  power,  by  very  accurate  combination  of  the  different  nutritious  sub- 
stances, to  employ,  for  example,  all  the  carbon  or  nitrogen  that  can  be  as- 
similated to  form  flesh  or  fat,  for  which,  according  to  Boussingault's  inves- 
tigations, *  a  cwt.  of  fine  hay,  dried  in  the  air,  contains  about  seven  and  a 
half  lbs.  of  crude  flesh. 

There  are  different  degrees  of  the  capacity  of  assimilation,  in  animals,  as 
well,  according  to  the  standard  of  the  different  species  as  also  in  reference 
to  the  individual  power  of  appropriation ;  but  in  no  case  is  there  a  capacity ' 
of  a  perfect  absorption,  to  appropriate  all  the  nutritious  substances  exist- 
ing in  the  fodder,  though  they  may  accord  ever  so  closely  with  the  object 
in  view,  in  respect  to  their  separate  elements.  For,  in  this  case,  the 
-dung  would  be  nearly  wordiless  for  its  object.  (I  profess,  myself,  indeed,  in 
respect  to  the  theory  of  manure,  in  consequence  of  particular  convictions 
recently  established  by  experiments?  on  the  new  theory,  to  be  of  the  old 
school  on  this  subject.^ 

In  addition  to  the  aoove,  I  will  only  say,  that  if  any  one  so  combines  the 
fodder-sjufis,  that  these,  in  respect  to  constituent  parts,  as  well  as  in  regard 
to  fown  and  quantity,  bear  the  best  proportion  to  the  elements  of  that  which 
is  to  be  produced  in  the  way  of  assimilation  by  the  fodder;  he  can  also  at- 
tain, in  the  object  in  view,  t&e  best  iijcrease  correspondiitg  to  the  particular 
capacity  of  appropriatian  possessed  by  the  animal.  This  is  proved  by  the 
lact,  that  men  and  beasts,  living  on  abundant,  and  almost  exclusive  use  of 
potatoes,  secrete,  in  solid  excrements,  a  quantity  of  undecomposed  grains  of 
farina,  of  which  not  a  single  trace  can  be  discovered,  when  that  food  is  re- 
placed by  flesh,  grain,  or  other  gluten,  or,  in  general,  substances  containing 
nitrogen,  and  with  the  nitrogen,  of  which  the  carbon  in  the  anunal  body, 
before  useless  as  farina,  now  yields  higher  products  in  favor  of  the  object  to 
be  obtained  by  feeding,  f  Similar  results  nave  followed  my  numerous  ex- 
periments. 

Their  form,  also  their  volume,  and  the  preparation  with  which  the  nutri- 
tious substances  are  given  to  animals,  exercise  an  influence  on  their  greatei 
or  less  nutritiousness,  as  well  as  on  the  results  to  be  produced  by  them. 
The  raw  solid  form  more  excites  the  organs  of  digestion  than  the  fluid  or 
prepared,  and  is,  on  the  contrary,  less  easily  assjimUated.  The  raw  solid 
^rm  is  much  better  adapted  to  the  purpose  of  endurance  in  labor.  The 
f[uicl  prepared  form,  to  the  object  of  increased  production  of  flesh  and  fat, 
or  of  mijQc.  Food-stufis,  which  are  but  little  nutritive  in  large  volume,  may, 
with  siiitable  preparation,  be  fed  out  mixed  with  those  that  are  corres- 
{jfondiBg,  but  very  nutritious,  if  that  food  which  increases  their  products  is 
ilefiired  irom  them. 

'  The  nutritiousness  of  grain  will  be  raised  by  bruising,  fermentation,  bak- 
ihghdo  bread,  and  cookmg;  that  of  the  raw  food  stufisby  steaming,  brew- 

:,  ,  .  fBoMMtegftiilt'i  ApdtoMae,  In  iH  rolnloii  to  Chemistry,  pp.  S64,  fHtt 

fLWf '4  Orgamk  Cbomistry,  fp.  119»  130. 
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hig,  self-Iieatin^;  that  of  turnips  and  cabbage  by  pickHng.  All  substknces 
gam  by  saturation,  or  mixing  with  salt. 

The  present  year,  for  example,  in  feeding  with  raw  potatoes,  already 
sprouting,  toward  tiie  close  of  the  fattening,  f  had  not  a  smgle  case  of  tym- 
(iQinitis  (wind  dropsy,]  when  using  a  strong  daily  dose  of  salt;  while  in  for- 
mer years,  especially  m  foddering  out  raw  full  grown  potatoes,  and  only  tw6 
doses  of  salt  per  week,  frequent  cases  of  tympanitis  prevailed  in  the  fatten- 
ing stalls;  to  prevent  which,  as  well  to  attain  a  better  digestion,  and  an  in- 
creased absorption  for  moderate  fattening  oxen,  a  daily  dose  of  salt,  from  3 
to  4  loth,  (equals  f  to  2  ounces)  of  pounded  cooking  salt,  mixed  with  ^ 
loth,  (i.  e.  }  ounce)  of  crude  pounded  antimony,  was  given. 

1  have  attempted  to  show,  in  the  foregoing  remarks,  that  the  fodder- 
stuffs,  according  to  the  difference  of  the  kind  of  animals,  and  to  that  of  the 
object  in  view  from  the  fodder,  .with  the  combination,  the  form  and  pre- 
paration in  which  it  is  given,  according  also  to  the  influence  of  the  soil, 
cKmate  and  culture,  in  which  they  grow,  yield  different  products.  Further 
that  the  value  of  the  proximate  vegetable  constituents,  for  example,  of 
gluten,  farina,  &c.,  intrinsically  and  in  relation  to  each  other,  almost  ever, 
yfet  not  always  arises  from  the  above  stated  causes,  by  which  the*more  ex- 
tended result  is  produced;  so  that  no  definite  and  correct  rules  can  be  given 
in  all  circumstances;  that  consequently,  the  ascertaining  the  nutritious  con- 
stituent parts,  by  analysis,  can  the  less  furnish  a  sure  point  of  support,  as 
analyses  give  results  greatly  varying  from  each  other,  and  the  analyses  into 
the  remoter,  or  simple  elements*  do  not  prove  whether  the  substaitces  to  be 
regarded  as  nutritious,  also  exist  in  a  form  capable  of  assimilation  in  fSdder 
fluffs;  for  we  may  consider  almost  all  plants  which  contain  nitre  as  nutii* 
tious,  because  this'substance  contains  nitrogen. 

The  practical  use  of  analysis  in  its  accurate  arithmetical  application  to 
the  attainment  of  definitely  proposed  results  of  feeding,  for  a  set  time,  with 
a  previously  fixed  quantity  ancl  quality  of  fodder-stufife,  in  the  case  of  ani- 
mals determined  according  to  species  and  weight — is  tiierefore  very  doubt* 
ful,  and  judgments  sustained  by  it  only,  will  alwavs  bear  the  stamp  of  hy- 
potheses hazarded  and  not  to  be  depended  on,  which  are  adopted  unwill- 
ingly and  uncertainly  merely  because  we  are  in  want  of  better  ones. 

Only  comparative  experiments,  instituted  with  great  circumspection,  can 
give  a  sure  point  of  support  as  to  the  value  of  a  fodder-stuff  for  a  species  of 
animals  according  to  the  particular  object  proposed  by  the  fodder,  and  ac- 
cording to  its  combination,  form  and  preparation.  But  the  animal  must  be 
fed  at  least  8  to  12  days  before  the  beginning  of  trial,  with  the  fodder  to  be 
subjected  to  the  proof,  in  order  that  it  may  become  accustomed  to  the  food, 
and  to  bring  it  up  to  the  live  weight  which  corresponds  to  the  fodder;  since 
voluminous  innutritious  food  usually  renders  tlvie  animal  heavier  in  live 
weight  for  the  mass  necessary  to  be  used  for  nutriment,  without  its  yielding 
an  increase  in  flesh  or  fat;  but  very  extreme  fattening  often  produces  Qie 
cbntraiy  effect  After  this  period,  the  animals  should  be  weighed  alive, 
their  weight  separately  noted,  and  the  per  centum  of  tallow  determined. 

I'hen  me  feeding  must  be  carried  on,  as  much  as  possible,  by  dailr 
weighing  die  fodder,  in  the  usual  air-dried  state,  and  as  mrtisma^  be,  with 
exactly  the  same  preparation  and  combination,  and  also  aHowmg  entire' 
f»eeck>ffl  of  the  animal  from  labor,  at  least  30  or  40  days.  In  case  of  tb» 
milk  cow,  &e  ifiilk  must  be  measured  and  detarminted  as  to  ^ality,  by  a 
lactometer,  the  animals  weighed  at  short  intervals,  as  far  as  possible  eretj 
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^;f  ieitt^  Mmcfhe^r^iil  oider>  by  frequent  ^ei^ung^  tj[>  colmteract  tlie  fliie- 
tuations  of  Weight  produced  by  more  or  less  drink,  or  greater  or  less  ful- 
ness of  food;  and  averages  of  weight  from  time  to  time,  deduced  therefrom. 
The^unconsumed  fodder  must  be  daily  weighed  over,  pn  which  account, 
every  animal  should  have  his  own  fodder-bag,  or  particular  fodder-bin  de- 
noted by  number. 

In  such  a  trial,  everything  must  be  accurately  designated.  Such  an  ex- 
periment, conducted  with  caution,  can  even  then,  in  no  wise,  be  refi;ard6d 
as  the  general  determination  of  the  nutritious  powepr  of  the  fodder  stun  under 
investigation,  intrinsically;  but  only  as  an  experiment  undertaken,  with  re- 
spect to  this  or  that  species  of  animal,  and  of  the  fodder  stuffs  examined  in 
this  or  that  quantity  simply,  or  in  combination  with  this  or  that  preparation 
The  proving  of  the  simple  substance,  so  far  as  it  can  be  fed  out  without 
combination,  must  precede  the  proving  of  the  combinations  and  prepara- 
tions, and  all  the  fodder  stuffs  proved,  must  be  given  to  the  animal  in  that 
quantity,  which,  according  to  the  before  mentioned  hints,  is  to  be  consider- 
ed best  for  it,  in  the  measure  of  food  reckoned  or  given,  or,  at  least^  ap- 
proximating to  the  living  cwt.  of  the  animal. 

Fine  hay  being  the  most  frequent  fodder  stuff,  and  that  which  at  fint 
must  be  assumed  as  the  standard  of  proportion  for  the  others,  must  lie  at  ^ 
basis  of  the  trial,  and  all  the  fodder  stuns,  either  simple,  or  in  eombinatioA, 
must  be  compared  with,  or,  which  is  better,  be  reduced  to  it,  in  respect  to 
tfaeir  nutritive  power.  Analyses  may  be  useful  in  these  provings,  so  far  as 
they  can  indicate  the  constituent  parts  by  the  exhibition  of  the  proportional 
quantity  and  properties  for  combining  the  fodder  stuffs  advantageously. 

To  the  use  of  the  many  comparative  experiments  ahready  made  stamofh 
ing  so  many  fodder  stufis,  I  am  opposed,  because,  as  the  majority  of  tht 
same,  even  of  the  most  recent,  have  been  destitute  of  every  one  of  the  abow 
pointed  out  precautions,  and  of  accuracy,  and  therefore,  of  the  proper  cer- 
tain^, I  discard  them,  in  ord^,  after  so  long  a  confusion  of  this  sort  of 
views  and  opinions,  to  be  able  to  fix  upon  certain  principles  for  a  futune  cor- 
rect valuation  of  the  different  species  of  cattle  fodoer. 

Relations  of  soil,  climate,  and  culture,  may  always  likewise  occasion  locii 
varieties,  but  they  cannot,  to  any  extent,  produce  such  differenoes  as  the 
superfieial  manner,  in  which  such  experiments  have  usually  been  conducts- 
ec^-^when  th^  have  been  carried  on  for  a  short  period,  the  animals  not  K- 
peated)^  weig^^  before,  during  and  after  the  experiments,  and  regard  had 
to  the  mcrease,  or  decrease  of  the  same ;  where  the  higher,  or  lesser  line 
weight  produced  by  the  mtroduction  of  fodder  instead  of  the  increase  or 
decrease  of  weight,  happening  only  by  the  greater  or  less  proportion  of  fed*- 
der  introduced,  which  is  the'real  increase  or  decrease,  have  been  improperly 
brought  into  the  account;  and  where  finally,  no  proper  regard  has  been  paid 
to  the  da9y  variations  bf  the  animal,  and,  which  is  essential,  to  having  the 
^Weighing  done  at  the  same  hour,  as  well  as  tp  many  other  accidents  exer- 
cising an  influence  over  the  results;  and  thus  valuations  have;  been  intro- 
duced for  one  and  the  same  fodder  stuff,  vehich  differ  vrith  different  experi- 
menters fibout  100  or  more  per  centum. 

Such  an  experiment,  to  be  certain,  must  be  conducted  under  the  regula- 
tion of  fixed  weight,  until  unauestionable  observations  have  become  availa- 
ble in  averages  of  similar  results  respecting  many  animals,  the  value  of  Ae 
proved  fodder  stuff,  and  in  the  form,  cdmbination,  and  preparation  tried.  The 
0pace  of  these  observations  does  not  allow  me  to  draw  out  here  such  an  ex- 
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^periment  or  mode  of  proving  in  its  details;  but  if  diese  ssbjeeti  AatM  be 
published  in  the  more  extended  form  of  the  essay  before  mentioned,  some 
-of  these  results  will  be  submitted  for  the  instruction  and  judgment  of  others. 

Of  the  Determination  of  the  per  cerUage  of  Fat  cr  Talhw. 

The  present  section  relates  to  detenninbg  the  per  centage  of  tallow. 
"This  may  be  done  by  external  marks. 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  describe  the  external  marks  that  belong  to  this 
^subject,  so  that  every  one  may  be  in  a  situation  to  deteimine  the  proportion 
>of  tallow  with  some  certainty.  This  is  done  by  means  of  the  fat-grips  {fett 
gr^^^)  in  oxen  as  they  become  fatter,  appearing  one  after  another,  or  in  re- 
ference to  their  own  increase. 

In  order  to  establish  for  every  ox  a  proportionate  relation  suitable  for  all 
kurge  cattle,  we  must  determine  the  proportion  of  fat  according  to  the  per 
centage  of  tallow,  i.  e.  how  many  lbs.  of  tallow  ihere  is  in  100  weight  of 
pure  flesh  weight  of  the  four  quarters;  an  ox  of  5  cwt.  of  flesh,  and  ten  per 
cent,  of  tallow  will  accordingly  have  50  lbs,  of  tallow.  By  pure  fledi 
weight  in  the  four  quarters  is  meant  the  simple  trunk  of  the  ox  without  head 
or  fore  feet — without  generous  or  mean  weight,  and  without  tallow.  An 
entirely  lean  ox,  without  any  tallow,  has*  scarcely  any  fat  grip  (fett  gryffe) 
^nd  also  no  bend ;  the  first  grip  which  is  found  between  the  fore  shoulder 
Uades  and  the  neck,  on  takmg  hold  of  entirely  lean  homed  cattle,  is  the  £ait 
mp  showing  rtself.  We  feel  it  so  much  the  easier  the  mOire  we  cause  the 
beast  to  turn  his  head  and  neck  to  the  side  where  we  stand.  An  entirely 
iean  ox,  which  has  scarcely  any  berid,  has  merely  the  tissue  and  hide  for  the 
reception  of  the  tallow;  for  these  in  an  ox  of  1000  lbs.  live  weight,  we  may 
idloW  about  9  lbs.,  with  which  this  empty  fkt  reservoir  may  be  weighed  to- 
^dier  with  the  tallow  coUected  in  the  fattening. 

At  5  per  cent,  of  tallow,  the  bend  begins  to  show  itself  in  the  form  of  a  cord 
-(strange)  of  the  thickness  of  the  little  finger,  running  by  the  feeling  along 
the  fore-shoulder,  between  the  neck  and  shoulder,  from  below  upwards, 
while  as  yet  no  other  grip  can  be  noticed ;  it  grows  and  loosens  itself  more  and 
miore,  continually,  so  that  we  may  always  Qnd  it  easier  and  larger  in  the 
•band  on  bending  the  neck  of  the  animal  sideways ;  it  becomes  often  totembly 
dmok  until  the  side  {lanke)  begins  to  unfold  itself,  which  is  the  second  grip  ap- 
jpeariuag  on  the  comer  of  the  ImUy  between  the  belly  and  leg,  {schi^gd)  [fore 
4)Ufirter?]  in  the  case  of  which  development  just  beginning  and  hardly  yet 
noticeable,  fluid  the  laiger  formed  beiKl,  the  fattening  ox,  has.  10  per 
i^eat;  of  tallow;  a  half  developed,  yet  soft  side,  {wekhe  lanke,)  with  a 
pretty  large  bend,  (or  bow,)  indicates  15  per  cent,  proportion  of  tallow;  a 
pejty  largely  developed  side  (lanke)  so  that  it  fills  the  hand  j  an  increas- 
ing sack,  and  greater  bend  indicates  20  per  cent,  of  tallow.  At  25  per 
,  cent,  fat,  we  need  more  practical  skill  in  distinguishing ;  the  bend  is 
large,  solid,  spring  out  of  die  hand;  if  we  press  ii,  it  glides  from 
under  the  hand,  it  fills  the  hand,  is  solid^  slippery,  but  not  hard,  whidi 
latter  instance  is  called  a  flesh  bend;  the  side  (lanke)  is  firm  and  laiRe; 
we  can  scarcely  any  longer  seize  it  in  the  hand;  the  sack  i^  usudly 
large  and  solid,  although  this  latter  is  no  very  sure  grip.  The  stomach  hole, 
or  ojpen\r^^(hungerluck)  is  knotty,  the  hip-bone  nsually  tender  and  doughy. 
This  last  pip,  according  to  tlie  rule,  appears  first  when  the  other  grips  are 
well  developed,  and  the  animal  is  fat,  although,  with  oxen,  which  have  been 
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laken  t^  lean,  oftentimes,  also,  it  does  not  appear.  It  ia  the  grip  of  the 
Italian  butcher,  but  which  usually  is  not  specially  distinguished  from  the 
,  former  fat  grips,  which  fumUh  the  measure  without  its  aid.  The  further 
marks  of  distinction  up  to  20  per  cent,  of  tallow  are  hardly  determinate 
enough  to  hare  the  gradations  of  this  grip  described,  and  can  only  be  showin 
practically.  .  '       . 

After  having  thus  given  marks  for  the  determination  of  per  centage  of 
tallow,  I  pass  on  to  the  estimate  of  pure  flesh  weight  from  the  live  weight. 

On  the  Determinatum  of  the  Flesh  Weight  from  the  Live  Weight, 

Homed  cattle,  which  receive  about  t0^  to  3  lbs.  hay  value,  as  daily  food 
on  every  hundred  of  live  weight,  of  which  the  greater  part  is  really  hay, 
when  weired  in  a  feeding  state,  according  to  the  experiments  adjusted  by 
the  new  'scale,  produce  hardly  any  fat — ^in  which  state  their  collective  ridn 
and  tissue  which  is  destined  to  receive  the  fat,  are  estimated  at  about  8  lbs., 
for  100  live  weight  per  head — on  100  lbs.  of  pure  flesh  in  the  four  quarters, 
without  generous  or  mean  weight,  (?)  and  without  reckoning  the  tallow  as 
flesh,  are  estimated  to  give  260  lbs.  of  live  weight. 

At  5  per  cent,  proportion  of  tallow  there  is  reckoned  for  100  lbs.  of  pur# 
flesh,  %55  lbs.  live  weight 

At  10  per  cent  proportion  of  tallow,  is  reckoned  for  100  lbs.  of  pure  fleshy 
245  lbs.  live  weight 

At  15  per  cent  proportion  of  tallow  is  reckoned  for  100  lbs.  of  pare 
flesh,  235  lbs.  of  live  weight 

At  20  per  cent  proportion  of  tallow  is  reckoned  for  100  lbs.  of  pure  flesh, 
226  lbs.  of  live  weight 

If  the  food  consists  of  very  voluminous,  but  scarcely  nutritious  eonstitu- 
ents-4br  example,  straw,  by  which-  the  stomach  of  the  animal  must  be 
more  extended  and  larger,  in  order  to  accommodate  the  mass  necessaiy  for 
nourishment — then  may  a  person  increase  the  gross  weight  required  for  100 
weight  of  flesh  by  about  6  per  cent  For,  example;  at  5  per  cent  tallow^ 
260  lbs.  instead  of  265  gross,  or  live  weight.  Moistened  food  usually  jvo- 
duces  more  live  weight  than  dry.  But  in  how  much  lesser  volume  and 
weight,  a  great  amount  of  nutritious  matter  is  contained,  so  much  smaller 
will  be  the  belly  of  the  animal,  and  so  much  less  is  the  live  weight  gained 
for  100  weight  of  flesh ;  so  that,  for  example,  animals  fed  with  simply  oats, 
or  bruised  grain,  if  they  have  about  20  per  cent  or  over,  of  tallow,  require 
only  ISO  to  190  lbs.  live  weight  for  100  lbs.  of  flesh,  because  the  food  that  is 
within  we^hs  so  much  the  less.  An  ox,  also,  which  is  in  a  hungry  state^ 
according  to  the  standard,  whether  he  be  not  fed,  org  not  properly  fed 
xnce,  or  a  number  of  times,  gives  decidedly  less  live  weight  to-a  hundred 
of  flesh  weight ;  so  that  an  ox  of  about  20  per  cent  fat,  kept  on  short 
allowance,  for  the  purpose  of  slaughter,  may  lose  one-seventh  to  one- 
fifth  of  his  earlier  live  weight,  when  he  was  in  a  'state  of  falterydg;  on 
which  account  about  190  pounds  of  live  weight  at  20  per  cent  of  tallow 
may  give  100  weight  of  flesh.  So,  likewise,  particular  races  of'  pattTe, 
as  well  as  the  diflerence  of  fodder  may  exercise  an  influence  upon  it.  It 
is,  therefore,  necessary  to  learn  to  understand  his  fodder  and  catde 
account,  and  in  some  slaughter  house  to  estimate  the  average  live 
weight  that  is  to  be  reckoned  at  an  average  for  a  hundred  weight  of  flesh,, 
the  determination  of  which  must  always  be  made  for  one  of  the  above  de- 
fliguated  per  centages  of  tallow.     In  the  proportion  that  the  number  found 
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bears  to  that  above  designated  per  centage,  in  the  same  proportion,  also, 
most  the  numbers  annexed  to  the  other  per  centages  of  tallow  be  raised,  or 
reduced.  'As  particular  animals  may  vary,  therefore,  the  averages  of  many 
slaugfatered  animab  must  be  always  brought  in  to  aid  such  attempts  at  de- 
termination. The  above  proportional  numbers  are  only  the  average 
numbers  from  many  great  averages  of  thejraces  of  cattle  of  this  country. 
An  ox  which,  from  a  supply  of  food  of  2^  to  3  lbs.  hay  value  daily  per  100 
lbs.  live  weight,  if  put  on  the  mere  sustaining  fodder  of  1^  lbs.  <^  hay  for 
100  of  that  live  weight,  which  he  had  previous  to  his  being  brought  into  a 
feeding  state,  or  one  of  1)  lbs.  of  hay  for  100  cwt  of  that  live  weight  to  which 
the  animal  is  reduced  by  withholding  the  mere  conservation  fodder,  loses 
after  some  days,  from  the  original  weight  which  he  had  previous  to  his 
completely  feeding  state  about  one-half  to  one-eighth  of  his  original  live 
we^ht;  so  that  now,  for  example,  dt  10  per  ceaL  proportion  of  tallow  in- 
stead of  the  previous  245  lbs.  he  only  has  a  live  weight  of  214  to  224  lbs.  - 
to  100  lbs.  of  flesh. 

The  increase  in  live,  or  brute  weight  at  the  end  of  the  fattening,  at  20  per 
cent  of  tallow,  is  usually  about  one-third  to  one-seventh  greater  in  the  feed- 
ing state  than  the  increase  of  flesh  and  tallow  reckoned  together  amounts 
to  in  the  same  period. 

I  now  pass  on  to  estimation  of  pure  flesh  in  the  four  quarters  by  mHisuring 
thjt  thickness  and  length  of  the  animal. 

Oit  th€  Mode  of  Deiernwiing  the  Flesh  Weight  ky  Measuring  the 

Aninuzl. 

The  pure  flesh  weight  of  the  animal,  in  the  four  quarters  may  be  deter- 
mined with  tolerable  accuracy  by  measuring  tlie  length  and  thickness  of  the 
same*  For  our  Carinthian  catde's  account.  Dr.  Soller  has  cast  tables,  the 
use  of  which  1  have  m/odifled  for  our  Carinthian  breeds  of  cattle,  in  a  paper 
printed  in  the  Transactions,  <3^.  (new  series,  vol.  3,  pp.  248 — 268)  of  the 
Royal  Steiermark  Agricultural  Society^  and  whicli  is  extracted  and  pub- 
lished in  Prof.'  Hlubek's  System  of  Agriculture,  (vol.  ii,  8lh  pw-t,  p.  3i83.) 
I  annex  to  my  present'  essay  such  a  table,  together  with  the  modifications  to 
be  made  in  reference  to  it  in  the  use  of  it  among  the  diiferent  races. 

The  time  allotted  to  this  essay  might  be  too  long  were  I  to  give  to  so  mul- 
tiforious  a  subject  only  a  developmeiit  proportioned  to  circumstances,  and 
manv  tbii^  must  be  left  untouched,  and  probably  obscure,  which  might  be 
copsidered  essential  to  a  better  foundation,  and  a  clear  view  of  the  subject 
I  refer  at  this  time  to  my  already  mentioned  purpose  to  publish,  before  the 
appmrance  of  my  remarks  on  the  subject  under  consideration,  for  the  better 
illustration  of  th'e  thii^  here  said,  a  fuller  extract  in  the  *'  Communications 
of  the  Carindiian  Agricultural  Society,"  as  well  as  in  the  journal  conducted 
by  Dr.  Hlubek,  a  course  of  observations  which  I  would  mention  before- 
hand, should  any  one  be  inclined  to  give  a  further  consideration  to  the  sub- 
ject here  discussed ;  and,  likewise,  I  should  be  pleased,  should  any  one  bm 
desirous  of  it,  to  give  many  further  explanations  in  writing. 

Estate  of  Krumpendoffy  near  Klagenfurt^  6th  Sept.y  1846. 
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Table  in  which  is  given  the  fure  flesh  weighty  in  Vienna  paunds^  of  a  head 
of  cattle  measured  according  to  t/ie  folUmnng  circumfere?tce  of  id  length 
«n  Tienna;  [the  pound  Vienna  being  about  one  pound  tivo  ounces  Eng- 
Ushy  Qfid  the  foot  of  twelve  inches  English.] 
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69 

819.3 

75 

931.1 

55 

728.8 

56 

606.5 

65 

737.3 

70 

831.2 

76 

943.6 

56 

742.a 

57 

617.4 

66 

748.7 

71 

843.0 

77 

956.0 

57 

755.8 

58 

628.2 

67 

760.0 

72 

854.9 

78 

968.4 

53 

768.5 

59 

639.0 

68 

771.3 

73 

866.8 

79 

980.8 

59 

781.8 

60 

649.9 

69 

782.7 

74 

878.7 

92 

53 

6726 

60 

795.0 

61 

660.7 

70 

794.1 

75 

890.5 

54 

685.3 

61 

808.3 

62 

671.5 

71 

805.4 

76 

902:4           1 

55 

698.0 

62 

821.S 

£3 

682.4 

72 

816.7 

77 

914.2 

56 

710.7 

63 

834  8 

64 

698.2 

73 

828.1 

78 

926.0 

57 

723.4 

64 

848.0 

65 

704.0 

7-4 

839.4 

90 

51 

620.7 

58 

736.1 

65 

861.3 

66 

714.9 

75 

850.8 

52 

632.9 

59 

748.7 

66 

874.5 

67 

725.7 

76 

862.1 

53 

645.1 

<60 

761.4 

67 

887.8 

68 

736.5 

77 

873.4 

54 

657.2 

61 

774.1 

68 

9010 

69 

747.4 

88 

50 

580.7 

55 

669.4 

62 

786.8 

69 

914.3 

70 

75a2 

51 

592.3 

56 

681.6 

63 

799.4 

70 

927.5 

71 

769.0 

52 

603.9 

57 

693.8 

64 

812.1 

71 

9408 

72 

779.9 

53 

615.5 

58 

705.9 

65 

824.8 

72 

954.0 

73 

790.7 

54 

627.1 

59 

718.1 

66 

837.5 

73 

967.3 

If 

801.5 

55 

638.7 

60 

730.3 

67 

850.2' 

74 

9S0.5 

86 

50 

554.4 

56 

650.3 

61 

742.4 

68 

862.9 

75 

993.8 

51 

565.5 

57 

661.9 

62 

754.6 

69 

875.6 

76 

1007.0 

52 

576.6 

58 

673.6 

63 

760.8 

70 

888.3 

77 

1020.3 

53 

587.7 

59 

685.2 

64 

779.0 

71 

90L0 

78 

1033.5 
1046.3 

54 

598.8 

60 

696.8 

65 

791.1 

72 

914.7 

79 

55 

609.8 

61 

708.4 

66 

883.3 

73 

926.3 

80 

1060.0 

56 

620.9 

62 

720.0 

67 

815.5 

74 

939.0 

95 

55 

739.2 

57 

632.0 

63 

731.6 

68 

827.6 

75 

951.7 

56 

7526 

58 

643.1 

64 

743.2 

69 

839.8 

76 

964.3 

57 

766.0 

59 

654.2 

65 

754.9 

70 

852.0 

77 

977.0 

58 

779.5 

60 

665.3 

66 

766.5 

71 

864.2 

78 

989.7 

59 

792.^ 

61 

676.4 

67 

778.1 

72 

876.3 

79 

1002.4 

60 

806.4 

62 

687.9 

68 

789.7 

73 

888.5 

93 

54 

699.6 

61 

819.8 

. 

63 

698.6 

69 

801.3 

74. 

900.7 

55 

712.5 

62 

833.S 

64 

709.6 

70 

812.9 

75 

912.9 

56 

725.5 

63 

846.7 

65 

720.7 

71 

824.5 

76 

925.6 

57 

738.4 

64 

860.1 

66 

731.8 

72 

836.2 

77 

937.2 

5i 

751.4 

65 

873.6 

67 

742.9 

73 

847.8 

Sll 

52 

645.6 

59 

764.4 

66 

887*0 

68 

754.0 

74 

859.4 

53 

653.0 
670.4 

60 

777.3 

6.7 

900.0 

69 

765.1 

75 

871.0 

54 

61 

790.3 

68 

913.9 

to 

776.2 

76 

882.6 

55 

682.8 

62 

803.2 

69 

927.9 

71 

787.3 

77 

894.2 

56 

695.2 

63 

816.2 

' 

70 

040.8 

72 

798.4 

89 

51 

605.5 

57 

707.4 

64 

829.1 

71 

954.3^ 

73 

809.4 

52 

617.4 

58 

720.1 

65 

842.1 

72 

967.t 

492 
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981.1 

994.6 
1007.0 
1021.4 
1034.9 
1043.3 
1061.8 
1075.2 
759.9 
773.7 
787.5 
801.3 
815.^ 
829.0 
842.8 
856.6 
870.4 
984.2 
898.1 
912.0 
925.8 
939.6 
953.6 
967.3 
981.2 
995.5 
1008.9 1 
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74 
75 
76 
77 
78 
79 
80 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 
61 
62 
h  63 
64 
65 
66 
67 
68 
69 
70 
71 
% 
73 
74 
75 


El 


1022.7 

1036.5 

1050.3 

1064.2 

1073.0 

1092.8 

1106.6 

790.0 

804.1 

818.2 

832.3 

846.4 

860.5 

874.6 

-888.8 

902.9 

917.0 

931.1 

945.2 

959.3 

973.4 

987.5 

1001.6 

1015.7 

1029.8 

1043.9 

1058.0 


ifi 

3 

I 


98 


! 

76 

If 

a 

78 

|. 

1 

1072.0 

1123.3 

80 

77 

1086.3 

79 

1137.7 

100 

57 

78 

1104.0 

80 

1152.1 

58 

79 

1114^ 

99 

56 

823.2 

59 

80 

1128.6 

57 

837.9 

60 

56 

806.5 

58 

852.6 

61 

57 

820.9 

59 

8673 

62 

58 

835.3 

60 

8824) 

63 

59 

849.7 

61 

896.7 

64 

60 

864.1 

62 

911.4 

65 

61 

878.7 

63 

926.1 

66 

62 

892.9 

64 

940.8 

67 

63 

907.3 

65 

955.5 

68 

64 

921.7 

66 

970.8 

69 

65 

936.1 

67 

984.9 

70 

66 

950.5 

68 

999.0 

71 

67 

964.9 

69 

1014.3 

72 

63 

979.3 

70 

1029.0 

73 

69 

993.7 

71 

1043.7 

74 

70 

1008.1 

73 

1058.4 

\ 

75 

71 

1022.5 

. 

73 

1073.1 

76 

72 

1036.9 

74 

1087.8 

77 

73 

1051.3 

75 

1102.5 

78 

74 

1065.7 1 

76 

1117.2 

79, 

75 

1080.1 

77 

1131.9 

80 

76 

1094.5 

78. 

1140.6  n 

77 

1108.9 

79 

1161.311 

II 


1176.0 

854.4 

869.4 

884.4 

899.4 

914.3 

929.3 

944.3 

9593 

9743 

9893 

10043 

1019.3 

1034.3 

1049.3 

10643 

1079.2 

1094.2 

1109.2 

1124.2 

1139.2 

1154.2 

]169.3 

1184.2 

1199.2 


iSome  deductions  in  genera^  may  be  made  from  this  table. — 
t  will  be  seen  that  at  60  inches  circumference  the  increase  for  each  inch 
in  length  is  5.4  lb;   at  61  mches  the  increase  is  5.6  lb;   for  62  inches 
5,8  lb;  at  63  inches  it  is  about  5.71b;  at  64  inches  about  6  lb;  at  65  inches 
about  6.3  lb;  at  66  inches  about  6.5  to  6.6  lb;  at  67  inches  about  6.7  lb;  at 
68  inches  about  6.9  lb.  and  on;  at  69  inches  about  7.2  lb;  at  70  inches 
about  7.4  lb ;  at  71  inches  about  7.6  lb;  at  72  inches  about  7.8  lb;  at  73 
bches  about  7.9  to  8  lb ;  at  74  inches  about  8.2  lb ;  at  75  inches  about 
8.4  lb;  at  76  inches  about  8.6  lb;  at  77  inches  about  8.9  lb.  at  78  inches 
about  9.1  to  9.2  lb;  at  79  inches  about  9.3  to  9.4  lb;  at  80  inches  about 
9.6  lb;  at  81  inches  about  9.7  to  9.9  lb;  at  82  inches  about  10  lb;  at  83 
inches  about  10.3  lb ;  at  84  inches  about  10.6  lb ;  at  85  inches  about  10.8  lb ; 
tt  86  inches  about  11.1  lb;  at  87  inches  about  11.3  to  11.4  lb;  ai88  inches 
about  11.6  lb;  at  89  inches  about  11.8  to  11.9  lb;  at  90  inches  about 
12.2  lb;  at  91  inches  about  12.4  lb;  at  92  imhes  about  12.6  to  12.7  lb; 
at  93  inches  about  12.9  lb;  at  94  inches  about  J 3.4  lb ;  at  95  inches  about 
13.4  lb;  at  96  inches  about  13.8  to  13.9  lb ;  at  97  inches  about  14.1  lb;  at  98 
inches  about  14.4  lb;  at  99  inches  about  14.7  lb;  at  100  inches  about  15  lb. 
The  general  averages  therefore  would  seem  to  be,  for  there  are  obviously 
•ome  errors  in  the  figures,  an  allowance  of  two-tenths  to  three-tenths  of  a  lb.  • 
ftwr  each  additional  inch  of  circumference  on  the  various  circumferences,  from 
61  inches  up  to  100.     The  length  also  for  which  the  calculations  are  made 
vary  somewhat;  thus  for  60  to  61  the  range  is  from  35  to  52;  for  62,  35  to £3; 
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far  63,36  to  54;  64,35  to  55;  65, 36  to  56;  66, 36  to  57;  68  and  69,37  to 
69;  70,38  to  69;  71,  39  to  61;  72, 39  to  62;  73  and  74,63;  75,  40  to  64; 
76,41  to  66;  78,42  to  67;  79,43  to68;  80,44  to69;  81,48  to  70;  82,  46 
to  71 ;  83,  47  to  72;  84,  48  'to  73;  85,  49  to  74;  86,  60  to  75;  87,  60  to 
77;  88,50  to  77;  89,51  to78;  90,51  to78;  91,52to79;  92,53  to79;  93, 
54  to  80;  94,44  to  80;  95,  55  to  80;  96, 55  to  80;  97,  56  to  80;  98,  56 
to  80;  56  to  80;  99, 56  to  80;  10(h,  67  to  80;  making  an  average  of  about  1 
from  the  lowest  and  an  addition  of  one  to  the  highest  number  of  inches 
under  each  ratio  of  circumference.] 


OK   RAISING    CALVES. 

TVadilated  from  the  German  of  the  Dm  Ahiesfe  in  CUbieU  4er  Lmd  imi  f^rrtMriktdM^,  m  wU 
dtrm  t$9lm9tlm  n^f/Mektr,hj  £.  GoocU-ich  SmUh  of  the  Patent  Office. 

At  one  of  the  conventions  of  the  German  a^culturists  and  foresters,  the 
following  remarks  respecting  the  raising  of  calves,  were  made  by  Baron  Von 
fiiedesdd  as  the  result  of  his  experiments : — 

The  calf  should  receive  from  its  birth  till  it  is  ten  times  of  its  then  weight, 
daily,  the  same  food  in  hay  value,  in  which  we  reckon  one  pound  of  milk 
«qual  to  one  pound  of  hay.  The  food  should  be  changed  accordingly  to 
that  only  in  substanoe  and  volume,  not  in  nutritive  value,  up  to  that  time,  and 
tkerefore  be  daily  one-third  hav  value  of  the  animal's  weight.  If  for  ex- 
ample the  calf  at  its  birth  weighs  ninety  pounds,  then  its  food  from  the  be- 
ginning must  be  continually  thirty  pounds  hay  vaJue.  When  the  young  ani- 
mals have  attained  to  ten  times  their  bodOv  weight,  which  will  be  the  case 
in  a  year  without  labor,  then  they  are  nearly  of  the  bodily  size  of  their  dams, 
and  may  be  used  for  breeding.  If  it  could,  therefore,  with  the  other  disad- 
vantages, be  brought  into  early  use,  which  is  otherwise  so  strongly  prohib- 
ited, the  advantage  on  the  above  mentioned  supposition  is  self-evident,  for 
during  every'cessation  in  its  growth,  every  development  which  b  prevented 
"by  any  deficiency  in  food,  results  in  a  clear  loss. 

Grown  up  cows,  according  to  Riedesdel,  must  have  the  thirtieth  part  «f 
their  live  weight  in  hay  value,  by  which  th^  most  satisfactory  milk  product 
may  be  obtained,  according  to  the  standard  of  fodder;  so  that  with  such 
ieeding  the  well  kept  cow  may  yield  five  times  her  bodily  live  weight  yearly 
in  milk. 

Baron  Riedesdel,  also,  after  acknowledging  that  he  had  little  success  in 
laising  cattle,  till  on  repeating  Schweitzer's  experiments,  he  found  that  the 
conclusions  he  derived  respecting  this  subject  were  correct,  lays  down  the 
following  as  his  rules : — 

1.  He  set  apart  no  more  calves  for  breeding  than  were  necessary  to  the 
perpetuation  of  his  noble  herd  of  cattle,  because  the  raising  of^them  costs 
him  very  high. 

2.  He  does  not  fix  on  any  calf,  if  it  weighs  less  than  one-tenth  of  its 
mother's  weight  at  birth. 

3.  When  mis  is  the  case,  and  in  eveiy  instance,  he  takes  care  that  the 
cair  should  have  daily  as  much  milk  from  its  mother  as  one-third  of  its  own 
liye  weight. 

4.  If  deficient  in  any  important  respect,  he  gives  up  raising  it  and  sells  it 
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5.  The  same  is  the  case  when  the  calf  is  affected  by  any  disease  er  casnaltjr^ 
since  disease  scarcely  ever  occurs  wUh  the  nutriment  prop&^^Haned  justly;  4t 
must  therefore  be  an  infectious  disease. 

6.  The  first  four  weeks  of  its  life  the  calf  must  receive  the  whole  of  ito 
mother's  mflk,  because  in  this  period  the  nutrition  contained  in  the  milk  in 
so  small  volume  can  be  replaced  by  no  other  equally  nutritious  and  as  easily 
digestible  means  of  food. 

7.  After  four  weeks  the  milk  may  be  replaced  by  that  means  of  fodder 
which  contains  nutritious  substance  next  to  it  in  equal  weight  of  dry  volume, 
in  the  greatest  possible  amount. 

8.  The  withdrawal  of  milk  is  to  be  advised  only  gradually — one-eighth 
or  one-fourth  of  the  quantity  daily. 

9.  The  tnilk  is  most  easily  and  advantageously  replaced  by  means  of 
thickened  sweet  milk. 

10.  This  method  of  supply  is  possible  only  when  we  make  sweet  milk 
cheese,  otherwise  use  mesu  or  groats  of  grain. 

11.  But  before  the  calf  is  four  weeks  old,  it  begins  to  play  with  hay  and 
straw,  and  gradually  to  eat  more  and  more  hay.  , 

12.  The  animal,  however,  must  never  be  compelled  by  hunger  to  eat  hay, 
but  give  it  in  place  of  milk,  in  dry  volume,  and  in  increasing  capacity  of  nu- 
triment every  time  as  much  as  the  milk  would  contain,  that  would  otherwise 
have  been  given, 

13.  We  now  advance  in  the  course  of  feeding,  to  give  the  proportion  of 
nutrition  in  always  increasing  volume. 

14.  This  process  of  feeding  being  always  proportionately  increased,  Ae 
animal  grows  in  the  same  manner  as  at  the  beginning,  yet,  as  mentioned,  it 
is  always  proportionately  weaned,  until  its  body  has  developed  the  mass,  ta 
attain  which  it  was  designed  at  its  birth. 

Formerly  Baron  Riedesdel  caused  his  heifer  calves,  at  the  age  of  six  to 
seven  months,  after  they  had  reached  the  size  of  their  dams,  to  take  the  buH, 
so  that  they  calved  at  sixteen  months  old.  But  observing  that  bis  young 
animals  were  not  yet  grown  up,  when  they  had  reached  th^  size  of  tfieir 
dams,  and  even  surpassed  them  in  size,  he  afterwards  caused  the  heifers  to 
take  the  bull  when  at  full  two  years  old. 

Riedesdel  was  satisfied  with  this  new  plan ;  his  heifer  calyes,  new,  on 
completing  their  second  year,  at  fourteen  to  fifteen  hundred  pounds  weight, 
cost  him,  on  each  hundred  pounds  of  live  weight,  a  little  over  fifteen  hun- 
dred weight  of  hay  value ;  while  before  they  weighed,  on  the  completion  of 
their  third  year,  at  the  highest,  only  one  thousand  pounds  of  live  weight ;  and 
every  hundred  pounds  of  live  weight  cost  about  eighteen  and  three-fifth  hun- 
dred weight  of  hay  value  in  fodder.  The  bull  for  coupling  at  a  year  old  is 
Eerfectly  fitted  for  his  work,  and  on  the  completion  of  the  second  year,  vrh&i 
e  attains  to  seventeen  hundred  to  eighteen  hundred  pounds  live  weight,*  be 
is,  in  his  capacity  for  service,  superior  to  the  stoutest  stallion. 


ON    FEEDING    SHEEP. 

Exptriments  on  the  proportion  of  food  to  be  given  to  sheep,  by  G.  Ockel,  direetor  of  qua- 
bandry  at  Frankenielde,  near  Berlin— translated  from  the  German  by  E.  Goodrich  Smith, 
of  the  Patent  Office.  • 

A  respected  college  of  land  husbandry  in  Berlin,  in  the  autumn  of  last 
year,  honored  me  with  the  commission  of  repeating  the  interesting,  and,  fof 
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our  csatlle  breeders,  most  important  ex}>eriments  undertaken  by  the  minister, 
Herr  Von  Weckherlin,  at  Hohemheim,  in  order  to  determine  the  animal  pro- 
duction accordii^  to  die  scale  of  fteding,  and  also  as  to  the  most  useful 
quantity  of  fodder  for  sheep ;  but  with  this  modification,  that  half  of  the  hay 
fodder  should  be  supplied  by  potatoes.  * 

These  experiments  were  made  in  the  period,  from  the  first  of  January  to 
the  twenty-eighth  of  May,  of  this  year ;  and  I  make  an  extract  from  the  Trans  ■ 
actions  of  the  highly  respected  convention. 

On  the  30th  of  December,  of  last  year,  the  animals  necesi^ary  for  the 
experiment,  viz :  two  and  a  half  year  old  ewes  and  half  year  old  Inmbs,  were 
selected  from  the  same  fleck,  which,  for  a  course  of  years,  had  shorn  ten 
zkd  a  half  to  eleven  stone,  [a  stone  equals  twenty- two  lbs.,]  per  one  hundred 
head,  and  the  wool  of  which,  in  former  years,  had  been  valued  at  1125  rix 
dollars,  [equal  to  seventy  cents  each,]  per  cwt. ;  and  little  wooden  tablets 
vrith  consecutive  numbers  hung  around  their  necks.  Then  the  whole  of 
them,  sheep  and  lambs,  collectively,  were  shorn,  the  fleeces  accurately 
Iveighed,  and  each  one  placed  in  a  particular  basket,  furnished  with  the 
number  of  the  animal  referred  to,  in  order  to  be  kept  locked  up  till  the 
spring,  and  then  every  fleece  to  be  washed  separately.  Next,  all  the  ani- 
mals were  accurately  weighed,  and  their  weight,  together  with  their  tablets 
and  tattobed  numbers  put  down  in  a  list,  according  to  which  they  were  then 
divided  into  sections  as  the  object  of  the  experiment  required. 

The  feeding  of  the  experimental  animals  were  committed  to  the  sheep 
Bs^ter,  and  a  trusty  scholar  of  the  school  of  shepherds.  This  feeding  took 
place  in  the  morning  at  nine  o'clock,  and  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon; 
,and  was  many  times,  weekly,  under  my  own  superintendence.  At  the 
weighing  of  the  animals,  which  was  always  on  the  first  day  of  every  month 
before  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  I  was  every  time  present.  On  the  27th 
of  May,  the  experimental  animals  had  their  last  food,  and  on  the  28th  of 
May,  before  nine  in  the  morning,  they  were  weighed  with  the  wool,  and 
then  immediately  shorn.  The  wool  of  every  animal  was  weighed  un- 
washed, and  then  all  the  fleeces,  from  December  and  May  shearings, 
were  separately  washed  in,  baskets,  and  after  they  were  dried  they  were 
again  weighed. 

The  separate  experiments  were  tried  in  the  method  pointed  out  by  Herr 
Von  Weckherlin. 

Experiment  I. — How  the  conservation  fodder]  must  be  established  as  to 
the  bodily  weighty  and  in  what  proportion  the  fodder  aiding  the  produce 
tiony  i,  e.  beyond  mere  conservation^  operated  for  making  fleshy  t.  e.  bodily 
increase  J  and  wooly  accordingly  as  more  or  less  ofii  was  given. 

Four  divisions  were  set  apart,  of  which  each  contained  four  two  and  a 
lialf  year  old  sheep  at  an  average  of  sixty-eight  lbs.  bodily  weight  per  head, 
and  to  which  were  apportioned  the  appointed  food,  according  to  the  hay 

•  •  At  the  general  meeting  of  the  tenth  convention  of  German  agriculturists,  on  the  19th  6f 
September,  1846,  it  was  resolved,  that  this  communication  should  be  separately  printed  and 
iftistributed  to  the  members  of  the  association,  and  also  sent  to  the  difierent  agricultural  aaso- 
eiatioiiB  of  Germ^y.  This  resolution  is  a  most  decisive  proof  of  the  importance  and  interest 
attacked  to  this  paper  by  that  large  and  respectable  body. 

f  tThe  feed  necessary  to  keep  an  animal  in  its  present  state  is  called  conservation  fodder.  All 
^et  and  above  this  w Mch  tends  to  increase,  produetkn  fodder. 
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vake,  [i.  c.  a  quantify  equal  in  value  to  a  supposed  quantity  of  hay,]  oM 
half  in  clover-hay  and  the  other  half  in  potatoes. 

The  first  division  received  one-sixtieth  of  bodily  weight  in  hay  value; 
its  weight  was  two  hundred  and  seventy-one  pounds  and  twelve  loth, 
[a  loth  is  about  a  half  ounce,]  therefore,  four  pounds  sixteen  loth  of  potatoes 
and  two  pounds  eight  loth  of  clover  hay,  or  one  pound  four  loth  hay  value 

per  head. 

Ibf.    ktfc." 

The  animals  consumed  in  148  days,  in  hay  value, 661  16 

Their  wm^t  at  the  close  of  the  experiment,  including  wool,...     196^   3 

Decrease  of  bodily  weight,  therefore, , .  -       80  5J6 

And  decreoH  of  flesh  on  10  lbs.  of  production  fodder, 9  22 

•  The  increase  of  clean  washed  wool  was 4  12 

Therefore,  on  10  lbs.  of  production  fodder, 17| 

The  second  division  ^  of  bodily  weight  in  hay  Value,  its  weight  wa» 
272  lbs.  12  loth— therefore,  6  lbs.  2  loth  of  potatoes,  and  3  lbs.  1  loth  of 
clover  hay,  or  1  lb.  16 J  loth,  hay  value,  per  head. 

.    Ibt.    Jotik 

The  animals  consumed  in  148  days,  in  hay  value, 891     6 

Their  weight  at  the  close  of  the  experiment,  including  wool,.. . .    236  26 

Therefore,  the  decrease  of  bodily  weight, 42    6 

And  decrease  of  flesh  in  10  lbs.  of  production  fodder, 1  18 

The  increase^  in  clean  washed  wool  was 4 

Therefore,  on  10  lbs.  of  production  fodder,. 4| 

The  third  division  received  one-tenth  of  bodily  weight  in  hay  value :  its 
weight  was  272  lbs.  2  loth — therefore  9  lbs.  2  loth  of  potatoes,  and  3  ibs-* 
1  loth  of  clover  hay,  or  2  lbs.  8  loth,  hay  value,  per  head. 

lbs.     lotlu 

The  animals  consumed  in  148  days,  in  hay  value, 1332    6 

Their  weight  at  the  close  of  the  experiment,  including  wool,      288  14 

Therefore,  irxcrease  of  bodily  weight,  besides  wool,  was ^  8  20 

And  increase  of  flesh  m  10  lbs.  production  fodder, 4| 

The  increase  of  clean  washed  wool  was, » 5    7 

The/ourth  division  finally  received  one-twentieth  of  bodily  weight,  in  hay 
value:  its  weight  was  271  lbs.  19  loth — therefore  13  lbs.  18  lom  of  pota- 
toes, and  6  lbs.  25  loth  of  clover  hay,  or  3  lbs.  12^  loth  of  hay  value,  per 

head. 

n>a.     loth. 

The  animals  consumed  in  148  days,  in  hay  vaiue, 1996  20 

Their  weight,  at  the  close  of  the  experiment,  including  wool,       329  27 

Therefore,  the  increase  of  bodily  weight,  besides  wool, 49  20 

And  increase  in  flesh,  on  10  lbs.  production  fodder,.. * .  12t 

The  increase  in  clean  washed  wool, 5     8 

Therefore,  on  10  lbs.  production  fodder, « •  ••  H 

The  three  first  divisions  fell  off*  very  perceptibly,  in  January,  and  respec 
tively  so  about  59  lbs.  3  loth,  34  lbs.  26  loth,  and  the  fourth  division  gamett 
only  about  29  loth.  This,  indeed,  was  the  result  of  the  change  of  fodder,  and 
the  cliange  to  the  rough  temperature  to  which  they  were  exposed  by  th^ 
shearing  off*  of  the  wool.  In  April,  also,  there  was  exhibited  a  stronger 
decrease,  or  a  decidedly  smaller  increase  than  in  February,  March  and  Majr; 
Deoause  the  experimental  sheep  were  much  disturbed  by  the  driving  out  of 
the  other  sheep. 
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The  wool  of  the  first  division  maintuned  an  equally  {H*opoftiofted  mx)wtb; 
but  it  was  weak  and  tender,  and  of  little  use  for  manufacture.  The  woc^ 
of  llie  other  divisioss  was  good,  only  the  fourth  was  too  thick,  and  loaded 
with  greasy  sweat,  on  account  of  which  it  sustained  the  greatest  loss  of 
wei^  on  being  washed. 

Experiment  II. — Whether  large  or  small  animals ^  with  food  in  equal 
proportion  to  tbeir  bodily  weighty  will  aleo  be  su^taiaud  in  Hmr  bodily 
state  ^  increase^  or  fall  off  in  equal  proportienf  * 

Two  ifivisions  were  set  apart — ^No.  5  and  No.  6,  each  of  which  contained 
fimr  two  and  a  half  year  old  sheep*,  of  the  averages  respectively,  of  78  and 
56  lbs.  bodily  weight  per  head ;  and  to  which  the  appointed  fodder  in  hay 
Talue  was  given,  half  in  clover  hay  and  the  other  haU*  in  potatoes. 

The  J^ih  division  received  ^  of  bodily  weight  in  hay  value ;  its  weight 
was  340  lbs.  20  loth,  therefore  10  lbs.  6  loth  of  potatoes  and  5  lbs.  8  loth  of 
clover  hay,  or  2  lbs.  20  loth  of  hay  value  per  head. 

lbs.    loth. 

The  animals  consumed  in  148  days,  in  hay  valge, 1542    16 

Their  weight  at  the  close  of  the  experiment  including  wool  was,    331  '14 
Therefore  the  increase  of  bodily  weight  exclusive  of  wool  was,        8    30 

And  on  10  lbs.  of  production  fodder, 3f 

The  irtcrease  in  fine  washed  wool  was, ^ 6      8 

Therefore  on  10  lbs.  of  production  fodder, 2| 

The  sixth  division  received  also  ^  of  bodily  weight  in  hay  value,  weight 
224  lbs.  18  loth ;  therefore  7  lbs.  16  loth  of  potatoes  and  3  its.  24  loth  of  clover 
hay  or  1  lb,  28  loth  hay  vaJue  per  head. 

lbs.    loth. 

The  animals  consumed  in  148,  days  in  hay  value, 1102    16 

Weight  at  the  close  of  the  experiment  including  wool,. .....     224   15 

Therefore  decrease  of  bodily  weight,  exclusive  of  wool, 5      8 

And  decrease  on  10  Ibe.  of  production  fodder, 3 

The  increase  in  clean  washed  wool, 4      1 

Therefore  on  10  lbs.  of  production  fodder, • 2^ 

In  these  two  divisions  too,  there  was  a  decided  falling  off  of  weight  in 
Januaiy,  as  well  as  in  April,  thefe  w^as  exhibited  an  interruption  in  their 
nutrition. 

The  foregoing  experiment  thus  answered  the  question  proposed,  that 
grown  sheep  of  heavy  and  the  same  kind  of  lighter  weight,  do  not  maintain 
a  state  of  the  body  in  like  proportions  when  fed  with  fodder  of  equal  pro- 
portion, for  although  both  divisions  received  as  fodder  ,V  of  the  bodily  weight 
hay  value,  yet  No.  5  gained  on  10  lbs.  of  production  fodder  Sj  loth  ;  and 
No.  6  lost  on  10  lbs.,  3  loth  in  weight  of  flesh ;  while  in  No.  5  the  increase  of 
clean  washed  wool  was  2j  loth;  in  No.  6  it  was  2^  loth  en  10  lbs.  of  produc- 
tion fodder. 

It  hence  follows  therefore,  that  in  full  grown  sheep  wool  will  be  pro- 
duced mainly  by  fodder  and  that  when  the  fodder  necessary  to  the  produc-* 
lion  of  the  wool,  has  been  taken  up  from  the  quantity  delivered  out,  the 
fleeh  weight  is  increased  by  the  ronainder.  But  now  from  a  small  light 
sheep,  with  a  thick  stand  of  wool  on  his  skin,  as  much  wool  may  be  sheared 
as  from  a  large  heavier  sheep  with  a  thin  stand  of  wool  on  his  skin;  the 
Kght  one  sdsQ  M^^  fp^  ' ^  '  *^  'ntenance  as  much  fodder  as  the  heavy  one* 
3  J  "^  ^ 
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and  if  the  same  is  not  given  him^  tlie  filling  off  will  be  chiefly  n«t  in  tae 
■wool  but  in  the  flesh  weight. 

Therefore  it  does  not  appear  to  be  correct  to  fodder  full  grown  sheep, 
'whieh  are  kept  for  the  sake  of  the  wool  product  only,  according  to  the  live 
weight;  and  in  the  feeding  of  the  same,  we  must  rather  adopt  a  determined 
quantity  of  hay  value  per  head,  which  must  be  regulated  by  the  wool  pro- 
duct and  bodily  weight. 

Thus  experiment  I.  division  3,  exhibits  a  quantity  of  fodder  of  2\  lbs. 
hay  value,  as  the  correct  measure  for  this  gave  on  10  lbs.  of  production  fod- 
der 2f  loth  increase  of  bodily,  weight;  while  on  the  other  hand,  in  division  4, 
a  quantity  of  fodder  of  3  lbs.  12  loth,  hay  value  per  head  gave  1\  loth  of 
wool,  but  an  increase  in  bodily  weight  of  12|  loth  on  10  1m.  of  preduction 
fodder. 

This  shows  us  also  how  wasteful  we  are  of  our  fodder,  and  how  wretched- 
ly we  depreciate  it  when  we  give  our  full  grown  sheep,  which  we  keep  for 
tiieir  wool  product  more  than  2f  and  at  the  highest  2  lbs.  hay  value  per  head, 
as  in  winter  the  more  fodder  given  lessens  the  value  of  our  wool,  because  this 
makes  it  gross,  but  the  flesh  and  fat  produced  by  it  *  is  lost  again  on  the 
summer  pasture. 

Experiment  III. — Whether  a  simUaar  proportion  is  established  also  in 
,  your^  animals  which  are  yet  fully  growing^ 

With  this  experiment  I  also  at  the  same  time  sought  to  determine : 

1.  The  value  as  fodder  of  the  dried  leavts  of  trees,  as  this  has  never  been 
established  within  my  knowledge. 

2.  Besides,  how  the  fodder  for  lambs  introduced  into  the  royal  stock 
flock,  superintended  by  me,  in  its  results  was  compared  to  that  in  the  before 

.  mentioned  experiments. 

For  this  experiment  were  selected  12  head  of  half  year  cJd  lambs,  and 

E laced  in  3  divisions,  Nos.  8, 10, 11.    Their  average  weigl)t  w^as  44  lbs.  per 
ead. 

The  eighth  division  received  ^  of  bodily  weight  in  hay  value,  half  in 
potatoes  and  half  in  clover  hay;  its  weight  was  176  lbs.  8  loth,  therefore  5  lbs. 
28  loth  of  potatoes  arid  2  lbs.  30  loth  of  clover  hay,  or  1  lb.  16  loth  of  hay 
value  per  head.  , 

lbs.    loth. 

The  animals  consumed,  in  148  days,  in  hay  value, 868  20 

Their  weight  at  the  close  of  the  experiment,  including  wool,  was,    190  18 
TTherefore,  the  increase  of  bodily  weight,  exclusive  of  wool,. ...        9  21 

And  on  lO  pounds  of  production  fodder, 7^^ 

The  increase  in  clean  washed  wool  was, 3  11 

Therefore,  on  10  pounds  of  production  fodder, 2^ 

The  tenth  division  received,  likewise,  one-thirtieth  of  live  weight  in  hay 
value,  half  in  potatoes,  and  half  in  dried  leaves  of  elms,  linden  and  poplar, 
of  which  one  pound  of  leaves,  without  chopping,  was  taken  as  equal  to  'one 
pound  of  hay :  its  weight  176  pounds,  12  loth;  therefore,  5  pounds,  28  loth 
of  potatoes  and  2  pounds,  30  lotK  of  leaves,  or  1  pound  15  loth  of  hay  value, 
per  head. 

lbs.    loth. 

The  animals  consumed,  in  148  days,  in  hay  value, 863   20 

Their  weight  at  the  close  of  *lhe  experiment,  including  wool, 157    19 

Therefore,  the  decrease  of  bodily  weight,  exclusive  of  wool, ....     92   23 
And  decrease  on  10  pounds  of  production  fodder,.  ..•••,...•..  2 
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'  The  ekverUh  division  wa*  not  shut  up  in  any  particular  space,  but  only 
Bhom  and  vreighed  on  the  same  day  with  the  other  experimental  animals. 
The  aiym^ls  were  left  at  liberty  among  other  unhoused  lambs,  and  were  fod- 
dered in  the  same  manner  as  they  wpre.  Their  food  consisted  of  hajr, 
straw,  potato^,  carrots,  and  sometimes  oats;  and  it  was  weighed  out  to 
them,  5P  that  daily  2  pounds -of  hay  value  were  given  per  head. 

lbs.    loOi. 

The  animals  consumed,  in  148  days,  in  hay  value,*. 1184 

Their  live  weight  at  the  beginning,  exclusive  of  wool,  was,. .. .  176  8 
Their  live  weight  at  the  close  of  the  experi^ncnt,  including  wool,  216  19 
Therefore,  the  increase  of  bodily  weight,  exclusive  of  wool, ....       32    I© 

And  on  10  pounds  of  production  fodder, I4f 

The  increase  in  clean  washed  wool  was, 4  IS 

And  therefore,  on  10  pounds  of  production  fodder, . . . .' 2 

By  the  foregoing  experiment  was  to  be  determined : 

1.  Whether,  by  an  equal  foddering,  a  similar  proportion  existed  in  young 
animals,  still  in  full  growth,  as  in  full  grown  ones?  For  this  purpose,  let 
the  eighth  division  be  compared  with  the  third  one,  and  the  results  obtained 
by  the  two  divisions,  show  that  in  the  eighth  division  the  fodder  on  10 
pounds  of  production  fodder  had  gained  in  value  by  3j  loth,  as  respects 
increase  of  bodily  weight,  more  than  in  the  third ;  but  that,  in  regard  to  the 
wool  production,  the  value  of  the  fodder  remained  the  same  in  the  two 
divisions. 

2.  The  fodder  value  of  the  leaves  of  trees  was  to  be  determined,  and  for 
this  purpose  let  the  tenth  division  be  compared  with  the  eighth.     The  for-  . 
mer  division  lost,  on  10  pounds  of  production  fodder,  16i  loth  of  flesh,  and 
gave  only  2  loth  of  wool;  while  the  eighth  division,  on  the  same  quantity 
of  fodder,  gained  7^  loth  of  bodily  weight,  and  an  increase  of  wool  2 J  loth. 

The  feeding  of  dry  leaves  of  trees  must  hence  be  regarded  as  a  light 
substitute  for  the  failure  of  hay  fodder;  although  I  cannot  deny  that  the 
same,  given  to  lambs  daily,  in  small  parcels,  together  with  hay,  potatoes 
and  oats,  have  always  proved  to  me  very  profitable  in  their  influence  on 
their  health.  . 

3.  The  stronger  foddering  of  lambs,  of  Vt  of  hay  value  of  bodily  weight, 
shows  very  favorable  results,  as  this,  on  10  pounds  of  production  fodder, 
effected  an  increase  in  bodily  weight  of  14|  loth,  and  in  wool  product  of 
2  loth ;  while  the  fourth  division,  on  ^^  hay  value  of  bodily  weight,  yielded 
only  H  loth  of  wool  production,  and  an  increase  of  12 J  loth  in  bodily  weight. 

We  must  therefore  give  lambs  a  stronger  amount  of  fodder  than  ^V  ^f 
their  bodily  weight,  in  order  that  they  shall  not  fall  back  in  their  progress, 
and  in  order  that  the  fodder  given  them  may  be  worth  more,  from  their 
higher  wool  production,  than  it  is  with  respect  to  full  grown  animals. 

When  I  compare  the  results  of  the  foregoing  experiments,  with  those 
which  Herr  Von  Weckherlin  communicated  to  the' eighth  convention  at  Mu- 
nich, they  agree  in  general,  and  it  is  here  found,  also,  that  ,^  hay  value  of 
the  bodily  weight  cannot  be  taken,  in  respect  to  fuil  grown  sheep,  as  con- 
servation foddej,  but  that  at  least  :^  hay  value  is  requisite  for  them ;  and 
that  this  is  not  sufficient  for  smaller  animals,  because  sheep,  on  account  of 
the  wool  growth,  cannot  be  foddered  only  according  to  live  weight. 

Finally,  I  may  be  allowed  to  observe,  that  as  the  first  officer  of  the  Munich 
coftvention,  the  councillor  of  state,  Von  Stickanery  on  the  occasion  of  the 
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experiments  of  Herr  Vob  Weckherlin  being  communioated,  added  ths(t  about 
250  pounds  of  hay  value,  in  fall  grown  sheep,  yielded  1  pound  of  wooL  I 
hare  used  the  results  of  the  foregoing  experiments  to  detexmme  iffm  this 
proportion  should  be  fixed,  in  the  dififerent  quantities  of  fodder  mentioncid) 
and  how  in  regard  to  young  animals  yet  fully  growing.  I  hare  found  the 
following  facts  in  the  case: 

TMrd  dwisian. — ^272  pounds,  2  loth  in  weight,  ^  hay  value;  therefore, 
2^  pounds  per  head  yielded  1  pound  of  wool  on  255  pounds  hay  vsdue,  and 
1  pound  of  flesh  on  l54  pounds  hay  value. 

Fourth  dwuion. — ^271  pounds,  19  loth  in  weight,  -^  hajr  value;  there- 
fore, 3  pounds,  12  loth  per  head  yielded  1  pound  of  wool  for  380  pounds 
hay  value;  and  1  pound  of  flesh  for  40  hay  value. 

Eighth  dwisian. — 176  pounds,  8  loth  in  wei&;ht,  ^  hay  value ;  therefore, 
1  pound,  15  loth  per  head  yielded  1  pound  of  wool  for  258  pounds  hay 
value,  and  1  pound  of  flesh  to  89  pounds  hay  value. 

Eleventh  division. — 176  pounds,  8  loth  in  weight,  ^  hay  value;  there- 
fore, 2  pounds  per  head  yielded  1  pound  of  wool  tor  268  pounds  hay  value, 
iiid  1  pound  of  flesh  for  36  pounds  hay  value. 

-  The  calculations  of  the  councillor  of  state,  Vbn  Stickaner,  holds,  th«c«- 
^ore,  very  accurately  vnth  respect  to  sheep  which  are  nounshed  propor- 
tionably,  t.  e.  with  2^  to  2^  hay  value  per  head;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  results  are  wholly  diflerent  in  the  larger  amounts  of  fodder,  and  in  young 
still  growing  animals. 

Frankenfelde,  near  Beriin,  Aug.  23,  1846. 
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Ex.  Doc.  No.  64.  603 

ON  SHEEP  HUSBANBRT  IN  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

jRepmi  on  the  value  of  Sheep  Hasbaruhy.    Read  to  the  Agricultural  So- 
ciety y  Pendleton^  South  Carolina. 

In  obedience  to  your  resolution,  requiring  your  committee  to  '^  report  on 
sheep  husbandry  in  the  south,"  they  beg  leave  to  say  that  the  resoluti<»^ 
would  seem  to  require  a  more  extended  examinotioa  than  could  be  em- 
braced in  a  report  of  an  ordinary  length.  « 

They  will  therefore  confine  themselves  to  that  part  of  thps  subject  which, 
in  their  estimation,  will  best  show  the  c^^plicability  and  value  of  sheep  hus- 
bandry to  our  neighborhood  and  section. 

Although  but  little  attention  is  given  by  any  of  us,  to  raising  sheep,  and 
by  none  to  preparing  wool  for  a  foreign  market,  yet,  it  will  be  admitted,  that 
our  native  stock  are  healthy,  growing  to  a  fair  size  and  produce  a  fair  fleece 
from  two  to  five  pounds,  even  under  the  great  neglect  with  which  they* 
are  treated. 

^  There  is,  however,  one  question  necessary  to  examine  and  that  is, 
whether  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  fleece  deteriorate  in  our  climate. 
The  question  has  been  very  fully  examined  by  Mr.  H.  S,  Randall,  a  very 
intelligent  and  experienced  wool  grower  in  Courtland,  New  York.  From 
hia  excellent  letters,  published  in  the  Farmers'  Library,  (the  perusal  of  which 
I  take  pleasure  in  recommending  to  the  members  of  tliis  society,)  I  draw  the 
following  statement : 

"  It  is  known  that  from  Spain  (north  latitude  S6  to  44  degrees,)  all  the 
fine  woolled  flocks  have  sprung.  And  that  in  Saxony  (north  latitude  50 
to  51  degrees  30  minutes)  the  Spanish  merino  wool  <  htis  been  improved  in 
fineness  of  fibre  but  lessened  i^  quantity.  In  New  York  (north  latitude  42 
to  44  degrees,)  the  fineness  of  the  Spanish  merino  is  preserved  and  quantity 
increased.  In  Vermont  (north  latitude  43  to  45  degrees,)  the  fineness  and 
quanti^  of  the  Saxony  wool  are  preserved. 

South  of  us,  in  Madison  county,  Mississippi,  (north  latitude  32  d^ees, 
41  minutes,)  the  wool  of  the  Saxony  sheep  has  been  found  to  maintain  its 
original  fineness,  and  increased  in  quantity.  Recent  experiments  in  Aub- 
traua  (south  latitude  33  degrees,  55  minutes,)  show  that  fine  woolled  sheep 
(the  merino,)  preserve  the  quantity  and  improve  in  quality  of  fleece. 

The  exports  of  wool  from  there  in  1810  was  only  167  lbs. 

"  «  "         in  1833        «  3,516,869  " 

"  "  "         in  1843        "  16,226,400  '^ 

In  1834,  L^don  price  for  best  Spanidi  merino,  was 67  cts. 

"        Austi-alian  merino, ^ 100 

"        English  wool 48 

In  Englan&l  (nordi  latitude  50  to  56  degrees,)  from  some  cause  not  yet 
settled  fine  wool  cannot  be  grown. 

Near  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  (south  latitude,  34  minutes,)  merino  sheep 
do  well,  maintaining  both  quality  and  quantity  of  fleece  with  Spain. 
.    The  latitude  of  Pendleton  is  "34  degrees,  40  minutes,  but  countmg  a  de- 
gree for  every  200  feet  altitude,  would  throw  us  some  twelve  degrees  farther 
north  and  between  the  latitudes  of  Spain  and  Saxony. 

So  far  then  as  latitude  is  concerned,  experiments  have  been  made  both 
north  and  south  of  us,  which  show,  that  here,  Spanish  merino  wool  neither 
degenerates  in  quality  nor  quantity  of  fleece. 

Ic  is  ako  known  Uiat  rich  suculent  green  food^  generally  adds  length  to 
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fibre,  but  does  not  always  make  fine  wool  coaner,  at  least  between  latitude 
twenty -eight  and  fifty  degrees  north,  nor  does  it  moke  coarse  wool  finer.  Hu- 
midity and  dryness  of  atmosphere  seem  to  have,. as  wdl  as  cUmate,  some 
influence  on  the  fibre.  But  as  yet,  the  laws  which  govern  the  fleece  have 
iiot  been  satisfactorily  ascertained.  It  is  sufficient  for  the  present  enquiry 
that  experiments  verify  the  operation,  that  in  this  latitude  merino  wool  wiU 
ifci  become  coarser,  nor  the  coarse  long  wool  become  finer,  if  each  stock  be 
kept  pure.  And  as  the  climate  is  well  adapted  to  both,  the  choice  of  stocks 
may  very  well  b6  left  to  the  fancy  of  those  who  try  either. 

We  come  now  to  test  the  value  of  sheep  hud)andry  to  this  section  of 
country.  There  are  many  methods  by  which  this  can  be  done.  I  shail^ 
however,  take  the  simple  one  of  comparing  the  proflits  of  this  with  the  other 
jmrsuits  of  the  country. 

It  is  acknowledged  in  the  northern  stafes  that  growing  wool  is  a  good 
business  there,  and  I  will  first  give  a  iable  from  Mr.  Randall's  letter,  show- 
ing the  profits  of  growing  wool  in  New  York :    ' 

A.  buys  100  ewes  at  $2, $200  00 

"  33i  acres  of  land  at  $20 60T  00 

Cutting  and  curing  11  acres  of  the  above  for  hay, 13  66 

Pay  forshearing, 4  00 

For  salt,  tar  and  summer  care, ...••••   .......     4  00* 

For  labor  of  winter  feeding, 5  00 

Loss  by  death  2  pe  *  cent  above  pulled  w  jui  from  those  that  die,    4  00 

$837  75 
Receipts, 

300  pounds  wool  at  39j 118  71 

80  lambs  at  $1.... 80  00 

Summer  manure  equal  to  winter  care, '5  00 

203  71 

This  is  equal  to  twenty-four  per  cent,  on  the  amount  invested,  and  makes 
the  cost  of  the  wool  to  the  farmer  twenty-seven  cents  per  pound.  A 
calculation  founded  on  the  same  data  for  Pendleton  makes  the  result  more 
favorable. 

A.  buys  100  ewes  at  $1, |100  00 

Pays  for  shearing, 4  00 

For  salt,  tar, ,\ 2  00 

Loss  2  per  cent  above  skins  and  wool  of  those  that  die 2'  00 

I  make  no  charge  for  summer  pasture,  because  it  costs  nothug, 
nor  should  rye  or  barley  pastures  for  winter  be  charged;  the 
crop  is  reaped  afterwards.  But  charge  it"  at  twenty  cents  per 
head, ^ 20  00 

One  hand's  attention  an  hour  in  the  morning  to  turn  to  pasture 
and  an  hour  in  the  evening  to  pen ;  this  is  one-sixth  part  of  his 
time.     Say  his  whole  time  is  worth  $72 ;  one-sixth  is. 12  00 

Total  outlay  and  expense  for  feeding  one  year, 140  00 

Receipts. 

'  2  potmds  wool  per  head  is  200  pounds,  at  20  cents,  $40  iW 

80  lambsat$l  when  one  year  old, 80  00 

r-    ISO  00 
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This  18  eighty-five  per  cent.    Id  Ais  instance  the  wool  costs  the  farmer  . 
nothing.    Deduct  $90  the  value  of  the  original  stock  of  ewes  at  the  com- 
mencement of  th^  next  year,  from  $140  the  total  outlay,  and  you  have  $50 
which  the  value  of  the  lambs,  more  than  equal. 

Compare  it  with  farming  or  planting : 

A.  buys  a  negro  for •^$700  00 

Furnishes  him  with  fifteen  acres  of  land  at  $5. 75  00 

Haif  the  expenses  of  a  horse  and  plough, 50  00 

For  his  board  and  clothing,. . . ; 20  00 

846  00 

Receipts. 

His  labor,  160  barrels  com  at  forty  cents, 64  00 

Five  bags  cotton  at  $30  a  bag 150  00 

214  60 

This  is  e^ual  to  twenfy-flve  per  c^nt,  certainly  as  much  as  any  man  ia 
this  neighborhood  makes.  I  have  purposely  mside  this  large  estimate  that 
no  one  can  say  it  is  under  the  truth. 

B.  buys  500  ewes  and  twenty  buck,  common  stock  at  $1, 520  00 

Employs  a  shepherd, 175  00 

Pays  twenty  cents  for  winter  feed  per  head 104  00 

Pays  for  tar  and  salt , • .  * 20  *  00 

B.  has  $76  less  than  A.  in  the  outlay, 819  OC 

Receipts. 

3  pounds  wool  per  bead  is  1560  pounds  at  20  cents     312  00 
80  lambs  to  the  100  ewes  is  400  lambs  at  $1, 400  00 

712  00 
Deduct  for  loss  over  skias  and  wool  of  those  that  die, 

two  per  cent., 18  40 

693  60 

The  outlay  of  A.  ($890)  brings  him  210,  equal  to  twenty-five  per  cent 
^he  outlay  of  B.  (819)  brings  him  693  60,  equal  to  eighty-five  per  cent. 

This  calculation  will  do  for  the  neighborhood  of  Pendleton  or  lower  dowft 
where  sheep  have  to  be  fed  during  the  winter.  But  for  aU  that  part  of 
Pickens  and  Greenville  district,  extending  south  for  twenty-six  or  thirty  miles 
from  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  the  profits  would  be  laiger.  For  in  that 
b^  of  country,  \  am  informed  by  many  residents.  General  Garvin  among 
thefiQ^  diat  the  range  afibrds  sufficient iood  for  sheep  the  entire  year.  Evea 
when  snow  is  on  the  ground,  they  paw  the  snow  away  and  get  sustenance 
from  the  winter  grass. 

For  that  section  I  would  alter  the  calculation  thus : 

B.  buya  500  ewes  and  twenty  bucks, 520  00 

^     Pws  for  a  shepherd, 175  00 

A  iwsaltandtar, 20  00 

715  09 
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Receipts. 

1560  pounds  wool  at  twenty  cents, $312  00/ 

90  lambs  to  the  100  ewes  is  450  at  $1 .450  00 

762  00 
Deduct  for  loss  two  per  cent  over  skins  and  wool  of 

tliosc  that  die, : * 19  00 

^743  Od 

Making  $26  more  than  one  hundred  pjsr  cent 

But  try  it  on  a  scale  that  every  one  can  compare  with  his  own  experience. 

B.  buys  three  ewes  and  one  buck  ibr, $4  00 

He  shears  twelve  pounds  of  wool  at  twenty  cents,    2  40 

Two  lambs  at  $1, 2  00 

4  40 

^  Over  one  hundred  per  ceni* 

These  are  suppositions.  ^  Take  what  has  actually  occurred  in  Pickeas 
district  Mr.  Stribling,  as  I  am  informed  by  himself,  bought  one  ewe  fOf 
$1  00 

In  1846  she  had  thrqe  lambs, $3  00 

Sheared  two  pounds  wool  at  twenty  cents, 40 

$3  40 

In  1 847,  same  ewe  had  two  lambs, 2  00 

Sheared  again  two  pounds  wool  at  twenty  cents 40 

Each  one  of  the  last  year's  lambs  had  a  lamb  iipiece,. .  3  00 
And  sheared  from  the  3,  six  pounds  wool  at  20  cents, .  •   I  40 

6  69 

This  is  an  increase  of  eight  in  two  years  from  one  ewe,  and  Mr.  StribliRg' 
says  at  this  tinie  the  whole  are  alive.  I  admit  this  is  an  extraordinary  case 
and  it  is  only  mentioned  to  show  tliere  are  cases  of  actual  increase  fai 
above  any  of  those  calculations  made  above. 

If  then  the  climate  be  not  only  adapted  to  fine  wool,  but  also  to  the 
coarse — if  the  range  which  is  abundant  and  sufficient  to  feed  a  flock  the 
entire  year;  and  if  the  above  calculations  are  fo^ided  on  data  any  where 
near  correct,  what  more  can  be  desired  to  show  the  applicability  and  value 
of  sheep  liusbandry  to  this  section. 

From  three  very  respectable  wool  growers,  one  from  each  of  the  states  of 
Pennsylvania,  New  York,  and  Ohio,  I  was  told,  the  way  to  make  a  caku- 
lation  on  the  profits  of  sheep  husbandry  in  a  reasonably  safe  way,  wa?  to 
pat  down  every  year  one-ninth  less  of  lambs  than  you  have  ewes,  ail^l 
the-i  deduct  one-tenth  from  the  whole  for  deaths  in  that  year. 

Thus — say  you  have •. ..  100  ewes. 

From  one  hundred  deduct  one-ninth,  and  you  have- ...     89  laidis* 

189 
Then  deduct  one-tenth  for  deaths, 18 

And  you  have.  ..^ .'.....'... 171' 

lo  start  with  the  next  year.     On  this  basis  I  have  taken  one  hundred  ewes 
and  run  the  calculation  on  for  eight  years.     The  result  was: — 

Wool  sheared  in  eight  years, 17,190  lbs. 
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The  genflemen  abore  alluded  to,  saj  that  half  the  wool  will  pay  all  ex- 
ftnses^  even  whan  the  winters  require  five  months'  feed: 

Deduct  then  one  half,  8,595,  at  20  cents $1,719 

The  increase  amounted.to  2,067  sheep,  at  $1. 2,067 

total, $3,786 

This  result,  if  attained,  would  exeeed  fifty  per  cent,  compounded.  They 
say,  too,  it  ^  a  safe  estims^  to  say  that  the  lambs  of  each  year  will  pay  the 
expenses  of  the  whole  flock  for  that  year  in  {Pennsylvania.  They  more  than 
do  it  here.  Allow  eighty  lambs  to  one  hundred  ewes,  and  you  have  from 
five  hundred  ewes,  four  hundred  lambs;  deduct  one  tenth  for  deaths,  aitd 
you  have  three  hundred  and  six^  at  $1  00,. . .  / $360 

Charge  20  c^nts  per  bead  for  900  sheq),  makes $180 

for  shepherd, 150 330 


Lambs  over  pay  expenses  by.... $30 

'  All  these  calculations  are  made  on  the  supposition  that  sheep  get  a  part 
of  that  regular  attenj:ion  which  aU  formers  give  to  their  other  domestic  ani- 
mals. And  to  make  sheep  husbandry  successful,  it  is  not  only  necessary 
that  ttiis  attention  should  be  given,  but  every  one  who  attempts  it  should 
know  something  bf  their  diseases  and  the  cures,  and  also  the  summer  and 
winter  management.  This  can  be  acquired  only  by  their  own,  or  the  expe- 
rience of  others.  Easy  access  can  be  had  to  the  experience  of  northern  wool 
growers,  who  are  proverbial  for  beinff  close  observers.  They  say  the  dis- 
ease called  the  «  scours"  is  the  principal  one  to  vriiich  sheep  are  liable,  pro- 
duced by  excess  of  rich  green  food,  and  cured  easily  by  a  change  to  diy, 
but  if  allowed  to  continue,  is  fatal. 

-  From  the  introduction  into  the  United  States  in  1808,  of  merino  sheep 
fi^om  Spain,  owners  of  this  stock  have  considered  it  of  the  first  importance 
to  preser\e  the  quality  and  quantity  of  their  fleece,  and  if  possible,  to  im- 
prove both.  They  ascertained  that  lambs  from  young  and  healthy  sires  im- 
proved, while  those  from  old  ewes  fell  back  both  in  quality  and  quantity  of 
fleece. 

•  Among  them  it  Is  now  a  settled  ptactice  not  to  'breed  from  ewes  over 
ifl^en  or  eight,  nor  from  bucks  over  six  years  old.  It  is  very  important  to 
resort  to  the  evidence  of  age  the  teeth  afford.  Their  books  have  been  par- 
ticular in  describing  these  evidences,  which  1  will  copy :  "  During  the  first 
year,  lambs  have  eight  small  teeth  in  front,  in  the  upper  jaw,  called  nippers ; 
at  a  year  old,  the  centre  two  shed,  and  two  larger  teeth  take  their  place. 
At  two  years  old,  the  next  two  are  lost,  and  supplied  by  two  larger  ones. 
Thus  losing  and  being  supplied  by  two  larger  ones  annually,  till  ^ve — then 
they  have  a  full  set  At  eight  or  nine  they  begin  to  lose  their  nippers — ^two 
every  year — and  by  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  old,  they  have  lost  their  entire" 
set." 

■  It  is  evident  that  during  the  time  ewes  are  losing  their  teeth,  they  become 
less  and  less  able  to  supply  themselves  with  food,  consequently  afford 
1^  IMS  and  less  milk  for  their  young.  Thus  the  degeneracy  is  accounted  for. 
In  Vermont,  where  wool  is  as  much  their  staple  as  cotton  in  South  Carolina, 
so  noportant  do  they  consider  jf  not  to  breed  from  ewes  after  they  begin  to 
loUe  teeth,  that  although  mutton  is  not  used  by  the  inhabitants  for  the  tablci 
Hiey  'sefi  ^eir  old  stock  to  b^  fed  to  hogs. 
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In  most  of  the  oOier  northern  8tatefl|,  their  ewes  at  thai  ag^  are  kepifrpm 
the  bucks,  and  fattened  for  market.  From  their  known  skill  in  managing 
well  what  they  midertake,  we  may  safely  take  their  usage  as  a  guide,  when 
it  is  applicable  to  our  situation.  With  them  grass  is  the  entire  food  of  their 
flocks — green  meadows  for  summer  pasture  and  hay  for  winter.  Their  win- 
ters require  five  months'  constant  feeding,  during  which  they  estimate  each 
sheep  to  consume  fifty  cents  worth  of  hay.  All  stock  is  then  kept  enclosed, 
and  the  attention  to  turning  sheep  to  pasture  in  summer,  and  fading  sheep 
in  winter,  requires  but  little  labor  in  addition  to  their  other  steely 

Flocks  require  close  attention  but  at  three  times  in  the  year^-*^  tiqpping^ 
the  lambing  and  shearing  seasons.  Ewes  go  with  lamb  one  hunchred  mi 
twenty-five  days,  or  five  montibs,  and  they  so  manage  as  to  have  the  lante 
brouebt  in  April  and  May ;  (here  February  is  esteemed  by  many  a  bettor 
month.)  To  do  this,  the  bucks  must  be  kept  impounded,' except  at  the 
time  desired.  From  the  great  superiority  of  early  lambs,  this  part  of  sheep 
husbandry  is  esteemed  very  important 

During  lambing  season,  close  attention  is  required  to  guard  bodi  ewe  aid 
lamb  from  storms  and  cold  winds — ^to  see  that  the  ewe  acknowledges  her 
lamb,  and  to  keep  up  the  marking  and  altering  as  the  Jambs  get  betweea 
five  and  ten  days  olcl. 

Ten  days  previous,  to  shearing  time  th^^  prq>are  for  it  by  washing  the 
wool  on  the  sheep's  back,  that  the  natural  oil  of  the  wool,  which  is  destroyed , 
by  the  washing,  may  have  time  to  be  renewed,  without  which  the  wool  feels 
and  works  harsh.  The  washing  is  done  at  spouts  or  pools,  prepared  for  tlie 
purpose,  and  the  other  flocks  are  kept  on  clean  pastures  till  sheared.  At 
the  proper  preparation  of  an  article  for  market  is  justly  consideied  of  the 
next  importance  to  a  good  article,  I  will  describe  this  process  nunutelvy  ae 
practised  for  the  northern  market.  The  shearing  is  done  on  a  clean  floor, 
and  each  fleece  is  kept  unbroken.  When  dieared,  it  is  roUed  outside  m, 
^  until  it  is  reduced  to  a  lump  about  ten  inches  each  way,  and  then  tied  with 
strings  in  two  places.  For  packing  the  wool,  a  bag  is  used  nearly  as  la^ 
as  our  cotton  bags,  which  after  sewing  to  a  hoop  at  top,  they  hang  throi^fi^ 
a  hole  in  an  upper  floor,  a  litde  less  m  diameter  than  the  hoop;  here  the 
fleeces  are  packed  down  by  the  foot,  the  weight  of  an  ordinaiy  sized  man  being 
a  sufficient  pressure.  Thus  finished,  th^  wool  is  ready  for  a  northern  or  Eu- 
ropean market  Manufacturers  will  not  give  full  price  for  wool  unless  tbe 
fleeces  are  unbroken;  because,  before  manufacturing,  thev  consider  it  necefF* 
sary  to  have  each  fleece  divided  into  five  qualities,  which  they  cannot  do  if 
the  wool  of  diflerent  fleeces  are  emptied  together. 

Different  modes  of  summer  management  are  followed  in  different  coirn- 
tries.  The  one  followed  in  Australia,  as  described  by  Mr.  Randall,  is  net 
only  less  troublesome,  but  would  be  better  suited  to  our  mountain  regimi. 
There  theV  roam  over  the  plains,  ^nder  charge  of  a  shepherd,  in  flocks  ef 
three  hundred  to  one  thousand.  Every  nighty  some  two  or  more  of  the•0^ 
flocks  are  penned  together,  during  the.  entire  year.  Breeding  promiscuously 
firom  the  bucks  that  run  with  the  flocks,  allowing  three  or  ^ur  to  the  hm^ 
dred  ewes.  At  th^  Cape  of  pood  Hope,  he  says  the  same  practice  fm^ 
vails ;  and  from  both  of  these  places  the  wool  exported  is  equal,  and  in  9omm 
instances  superior  in  quality  to  the  merino. 

The  statements  here  given,  Mr.  President,  we  have  carefuUv  conridmfd^ 
and  believe  to  be  true — and  Ve  submit  them\mder  Uie  belid*  that  if  the  ia|r^ 
Dortance  of  sheep  husbandry  was  duly  considei^,  especiaUy  by  the  diatrietn 
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l^ing  n<irdi  and  eoatigacms  to  ihe  mountains,  much'  additiona}  ecmifbrt  and 
weaKh  might  be  added  to  that  already  delightful  region. 

AU  ^ich  is  respectfully  submitted.  R.  P.  SIMPSON. 

JVbto.-^Sinee  this  report  was  read,  I  have  been  informed  by  Mr.  Thomas^' 
M.  Sloan,  that  his  wo<h  does  not  cost  htm  more  than  five  cents  a  pound*- 
and  by  Mr.  Morris,  at  Pickens  C.  H.,  that  for  care,  shearing,  &c.y  of  a 
small  flock  of  eig^t  ewes,  worth  eight  dollars,  kept  on  Ocone  mountain,  he 
paid  •ne  half  of  the  spring  clipping,  equal  to  three-quarters  of  a  pound  per 
head,  and  that  from  them  he  had,  ^er  paying  all  expenses^  near  ei^ty-one 
noviids  of  wool  at  ^ir^  cents — ^three  dollars  and  silcty  ccmts,  and  eight 
iambs  wordi  e^t  dollars — $11  60.  And  by  Mr.  Shepherd,  a  tenant  oa 
Mr.  J.  O.  Lewis'  Tamosa  estate,  that  in  1846  he  took  with  him  from  -Green* 
TiHe  a  few  sheep,  among  which  were  four  ewes,  worth  $4  00 

They  had  four  lambs,  worth  $  4  00 

lliinks  he  sheared  thiee  pounds  per  head,  but 

«ay  two,  'which  is  8  pounds  at20  cts.       1  60 5  60 

In  1846,  from  eight  sheared  14    pounds 

wool  at  20  cts.  2  80 

And  had  eight  lambs  worth  7  00 9  80 

$16  40 
Salt  and  Iriiearing  was  the  only  expense.     He  had  only  offsred  to  feedl 
them  once  in  th^  two  years,  and  then  they  refused  to  taste  com  shelled  \» 
them. 


H.  ANCmUlf  ON  WOOL  MATTRESSES. 

Ashley,  Pike  county,  Mo. 
Wool  nuUtreSseSy  the  best  ijruUerial  And  the  pnly  one  that  ought  to  be  used 

^ar  bedding /or  all  ages  cmd  all  rank3 

The  object  of  this  paper  is  to  prove  that  wool  mattresses  make  the 
healthiest,  the  warmest,  Uie  most  luxurious,  the  cheapest,  and  the  most 
economical  bed  .that  can  be  made,  axid  that  it  is  superior  to  any  other  mate* 
rial  for  a  bed  for  men,  women  and  children,  for  all  ages  and  sexes,  and  that 
in^n  recovers  much  sooner  from  fatigue  on  such  a  bed  than  on  aliy  otlier. 
The  human  species  are  obliged  to  repair  by  sleep  and  repose  the  fatigues  of 
the  body,  every  sixteen  hours  at  least,so  that  even  the  laborious  pass  more  than 
a  third  of  their  lives  in  bed ;  the  idle,  fashionable  and  luxurious,  and  women, 
nearly  half  their  time,  and  children,  in  health,  sleep  most  of  their  time. 

TThe  llomans  used  to  sleep  in  the  day,  and  had  particular  rooms  distinct 
from  their  bed  chambers  where  they  slept  in  the  day,  and  in  Italy  and 
southern  countries,  that  practice  is  still  continued;  therefore,  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  wl\at  kind  of  bed  we  lie  upon,  the  harder  the  bed,  in 
reason,  the  healthier  we  are.  Wool  mattresses  give  this  hardness  and  firm- 
ness, at  the  same  time  yield  sufficiently  to  the  pressure  of  our  'bodies,  ^nd 
form  an  agreeable  and  luxurious  bed,  and  wool  does  not  make  marks  on  the 
skin  or  relax  as  other  bedding.  In  the  old  accounts  of  the  court  of  Eng- 
land there  is  a  charge  on  a  journey  for  so  many  bundles  of  clean  straw  for 
tb#  queen's  bed ;  then  it  wai  said  when  men  slept  on  straw  with  a  log  of  woo^ 
ftHT  meir  piRoWs,  they  were  men  of  iron,  and  now  (hey  sleep  on  feather  beds 
atid  dowti  pillows,  they  are  men  of  straw.    All  great  men,  warriors,  heroes. 
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4&C.,  who  hare  made  any  ndse  in  the  world  hare  always  dep(  on  a  hard 
bed,  from  Charles  XII.,  to  Napoleon. 

Chemioally)  wool  is  the  best  for  bedding,  wool  flannel,  and  all  subatances 
inade  of  wool,  keep  our  bodies  warm ;  they  are  composed  of  a  rare  and 
epongy  mass,  the  fibres  of  which  touch  each  other  so  slightly  that  the  heat 
moves  slowly  through  theii  interstices,  and  wool  retains  its  heat  better  than 
any  other  material,  and  does  not  strike  so  cold.  P<^pl^  may  be  convinced  of 
the^  impropriety  of  lying  long  in  bed,  by  knowing  that  a  sound  man  in  one 
night  of  seven  hours'  sleep  generally  perspires  fifty  ounces  avoirdupois  or  four 
pounds  troy  weight ;  we  cannot  wonder  at  that  since  there  are  above  three 
nundred  thousand  millions  of  pores  in  the  body  of  a  middle  sized  man,  and 
that  in  the  last  hours  of  sleep  one  perspires  most;  hence  the  tntpropriety  and 
the  weakness  of  lying  too  long  in  a  soft  bed  and  the  necessity  of  lying  on 
a  comparative  hard  elastic*  bed,  such  as  a  wool  matCiress.  In  France  wool 
mattresses  kre  generally  adopted,  consequently  you  never  meet  with  a  bad 
bed  tiiere.  I  have  travelled  all  over  France  and  never  met  with  a  bad 
bed,  and  a  very  recent  intelligent  American  traveller  of  great  observation, 
mentions  on  his  removal  from  England  to  France,  that  he  found  the  French 
beds  delicious  because  the  beds  are  wool  mattresses. 

Mode  of  Making  a  Wool  Mattress, — The  first  thing  to  constitute  a  good 
healthy  bed  is,  that  it  must  be  absolutely  flat,  therefore  all  bedsteads  should 
have  wooden  laths  instead  of  sacking,  which  always  gives  and  forms  a  hollow; 
tlie  wool  is  carded  by  hand,  and  afl  knots  and  extraneous  matte):  taken  out, 
the  gr^t  point  is  to  make  it  thick  enough.  The  best  bed  I  slept  in,  in  my 
life,  had  sixty  pounds  of  wool  in  it,  but  the  bed  was  a  very  large  extra  size; 
half  that  quantity  will  make  a  small  bed^  but  if  you  wish  to  lie  luxuriously, 
yet  hard,  do  not  stint  the  wool,  that  makes  all  (his  difference;  it  lasts  for- 
ever— ^the  covering  is  washed  once  a  yeat ;  the  wool  i»  carded  and  a  few 
Kounds  of  wool  added,  and  the  bed  is  sweet  aild  new.  However  luxuriously 
e  may  be,  let  any  gentleman  have  a  good  wool  mattress  made,  and  let  him 
ride  forty  or  fifty  miles  and  thoroughly  fatigue  himself,  he  will  then  know  the 
value  of  such  a  bed.  My  object  is  also  to  increase  the  home  consumption 
of  our  wool.  There  are  twenty  odd  millions  in  the  United  States;  say  five 
to  each  family,  four  millions ;  say  three  beds  to  each  family,  taking  the 
whole  population  twelve  millions;  say  thirty  pounds  of  wool  to  each  bed, 
three  hundred  and  sixty  millions  of  pounds  of  wool;  say  thirty-four  millions 
of  sheep  in  the  United  States,  say,  eighty  million  pounds  of  wool ;  this  will 
consume  more  than  four  years'  clip  of  our  wool.  This  ought  to  be  promul- 
gated to  increase  the  consumption  of  our  wool,  and  such  wool  as  cannot  be 
sold  abroad.  Independent  of  the  benefit  to  all  in  their  health  who  adopt 
wool  mattresses  on  account  of  their  cleanliness  and  durability,  in  the  end, 
they  are  cheaper  than  any  other  bedding. 

Flannel  Manufactures  of  Wool — Home  market  for  Wool^  tfc, — Of  the  ne- 
cessity of  all  the  world  wearing  flannel,  and  of  the  importance  of  the  manu- 
facture of  flannel  to  the  United  States  and  the  consumption  of  that  kind  of 
wool  that  cannot  find  a  market  abg)ad. 

Every  thing  th^t  encourages  our  woollen  manufacture  is  of  the  greatest, 
importance.  Every  thing  that  increases  the  home  consumption  of  our  wool 
it  of  national  imporjLance.  Every  thing  that  will  promote  the  general  health 
of  our  people  is  equally  of  national  importance.  In  this  changeable  and 
rigorous  climate  in  winter,  if  all  the  world  were  to  wear  flannel,  particularly- 
narrow-chested  and  delicate  females,  it  would  be  of  the  greatest  bpoefit.to* 
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their  health  and  save  them  manv  a  fit  of  sickness;  if  this  flannel,  as  it  ought 
to  be,  is  manufactured. in  the  United  States,  it  will  not  only  increase  our 
woollen  manufactures  but  create  a  large  home  market  for  our  wool,  and 
such  wool  as  cannot  be  sold  abroad:  When  we  consider  how  cheap  the 
English  sell  their  Welch  flannel,  it  ought  to  stimulate  our  manufacturers ;  X 
must  however  obeerve,  that  I  never  purchased  any  flannel  in  the  United 
States  equal  to  the  real  Welch  flannel,  or  that  did  not  shrink,  dr  that  wore 
near  so  long  as  the  English  flannel.  The  English  flannel  has  a  knap  on 
both  sid^s,  which  renders  it  warm  and  soft,  and  it  washes  soft  to  the  last. 
The  United  States  flannel  that  I  have  used  washes  harsh,  and  the  wear  ia 
not  near  so  agreeable  as  real  Welch  flanniel,  but  surely,  all  these  difficulties 
can  be  overcome  by  our  pecple,  and  they  can  make  as  good  flanr^  as  the 
best  Welch  flannel. 

Considering  the  great  national  benefit  it  would  be  in  point  of  health,  if 
our  people  would  ail  wear  flannel  next  to  their  skin,  I  propose  to  repeat 
some  observations  of  Dr.  Black^s,  because  I  think  they  cannot  ,be  improved^, 
which,  if  generally  known,  may  induce  them  to  adopt  it. — It  is  well  knowu 
that  woollen  clothes,  such  as  flannels,  worn  next  the  skin  promote  insensi\ 
ble  perspiration.     May  not  this  arise  principally  from  the  strong  attraction 
which  subsists  between  wool  and-  the  walery  vapor  which  is  continually 
issuing  from  the*  human  body.     That  it  does  not  depend  entirely  on  the 
warmth  of  that  covering  is  clear,  for  this  one  degree  of  warmth  produced  by 
wearing  more  clothing  of  a  different  kind  does  not  produce  the  s&me  efiect* 
The  perspiration  of  the  human  body  being  absorbed  by  a  covering  of  flannel^ 
it  is  immediately  distributed  through  the  whole  thickness  of  that  substance^ 
and  by  this  means  exposed  by  a  very  large  surface  to  be  carried  off*  by  the 
atmosphere,  and  the  loss  of  the  watery  vapor  which  the  flannel  sustains  on 
the  one  side  by  evaporation  being  immediately  restored  from  the  other  in 
consequence  of  the  strong  attraction  between  the  flannel  and  this  vapor,  the 
pores  of  the  skin  are  disencumbered,  and  they  are  continually  surrounded 
witlj  a  dry  and  salubrious  atmosphere.     It  .is  astonishing  that  the  custom 
of  wearing  flannel  next  the  skin  should  not  have  prevailed  more  universally, 
it  is  certam  it  would  prevent  a  number  of  diseases,  and  there  certainly  is  no 
greater  luxurj'  then  the  comfortable  sensation  which  arises  from  wearing  it 
after  one  is  accustomed  to  it.     It  is  a  mistaken  notion  that  it  is  too  warm 
clothing  for  summer,  it  may  be  worn  in  the  hottest  climates,  at  all  seasons 
of  the  year  without  the  least  inconvenience  arising  from  wearing  it.     It  is 
the  warm  bath  of  a  perspiration  confined  by  a  linen  shirt,  wet  with  sweat, 
which  renders  the  summer  heats  of  southern  climates  so  insupportable  ;  but 
flannel  promotes  perspiration  and  favors  its  evaporation,  and  evaporation, 
as  it  is  well  known  produces  positive  cold.  *  I  can  vouch  for  the  truth  of 
every  word  of  this.     I  wear' the  same  kind  of  flannel  all  summer  as  I  do  in 
winter  with  sleeves;  when  I  t^ke  extra  exercise  and  perspire  freely,  my 
hody  and  flesh  is  always  cool  and  comfortable,  and  in  part  I  owe  it  to  wear- 
ing flajinel  that  I  have  never  had  either  fever  or  ague  in  this  western  coun- 
try, which  is  full  of  it.     All  this  may  appear  trivial,  and  sanitarj'  rules  are 
disregarded,  but  it  is  all  of  the  utmost  importance  and  to  all.     Say  fifteen 
millions  of  our  people  wear  flannel  next  their  skin,  and  three  flannel  ^vaist- 
coats  to  each,  that  is  forty-five  millions  of  waistcoats,  at  two  yards  each, 
(not  enough  with  sleevds  as  they  ought  to  be  made)  ninety  millions  of  yards 
of  flannel  in  waistcoats  only.     CMiT  people,  delicate  women  and  children, 
and  above  all,  consumptive  people,  ought  all  to  wear  flannel  drawers  as  well 
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as  a  flannel  waistcoat;  if  this  was  adopted  the  great  sickness  lliat  prerails  in 
ttie  United  States,  would  be  mueh  diminished.  Men  drink  spirituous  liquors 
to  increase  the  animal  heat,  and  feel  that  glow  t)iat  is  called  comfortable. 
Let  them  wear  flannel  next  their  skin*  instead  and'keep  the  body  wann  and 
^e  head  cool. 


EXPERIMENTS  ON  THE  VARIOUS  PLANTS  BT  LINNiEUS. 

A  trial  respecting  the  indigenous  plants  of  Sweden  was  made  by  Lin- 
tteeus,  and  the  result  of  his  experiments  was  published  in  a  paper  entitled 
P<m  Sxtecuk^  printed  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Amoenitatet  Academical. 
It  was  written  in  Latin,  and  we  have  never  met  with  it  in  an  English  dress, 
except  in  a  magazime  nearly  one  hundred  years  old,  from  whence  we  have 
'  taken  some  of  the  most  interesting  facts.  Linnseus  first  conceived  the  de- 
sign from  orbservatibns  made  by  him  in  his  Dalecarlian  journey,  in  which 
ht  found  that  his  horses  left  untouched  among  odier  plants,  meadow  sweet, 
great  wild  valerian,  lily  of  the  valley,  angelica,  rose  bay,  willow  herb,  marsh 
^nquefoil,  mountain  crow-foot,  (irainsbUl,  globe  crow-foot,  yellow  wolTs 
bane  and  various  shrubs.  Soop  after  his  return  he  with  many  of  his  pupils 
iet  about  Hie  work.  Above  2,300  experiments  were  ma4e  upon  the  homed 
cattle,  goats,  sheep,  horses  and  hogs,  many  of  which  were  repeated  ten,  and 
tome  twepty  times  over,  with  the  sole  view  of  determining  what  kinds  of 
vegetables  Uiose  several  animab  would  eat,  or  reject.  Care  was  taken,  as 
fiur  as  circumstances  would  permit,  to  render  the  experiments  as  accurate  as 
possible.  The  plants  were  all  fresh  gathered,  not  bruised  in  the  gettmg, 
nor  offered  to  the  cattle  when,  they  were  either  almost  famished  or  glutted 
with  variety,  nor  yet  in  the  spring  time,  when  many  of  ftem  greedily  devour 
almost  any  "vegetable  they  can  get  at,  and  which  at  another  they  will  not 
touch.  The  plants  also  in  many  instances  were  offered  to  several  indi- 
viduals of  the  same  spfecies. 

The  trials  were  made  only  with  the  indigenous  plants  of  Sweden.  From 
the  experiments  it  appeared  that  homed- cattle  would  eat  only  276  species, 
and  rejected  218;  goats  eat  of  449  kinds,  and  refused  but  126;  sheep  eat 
of  387,  and  refused  141 ;  horses  eat  of  262  species  and  refused  212.  And 
of  those  which  were  offered  to  swine  they  eat  of  72  species  and  refused  171. 

The  whole  number  of  plants  embraced  in  the  list  is  485,  and  they  ar^ 
ai/anecd  in  the  Linnsan  orders.  The  figure  (1)  is  made  use  of  to  signify 
th4t  me  plant  was  featen  by  the  animal.  TVo  units  (11)  denote  that  the 
animal  is  very  fond  of  the  plants.  A  cypher  (0)  denotes  the  plant  to  have 
been  rejected  by  the  animal*  .  A  unit  and  cypher  thus  (10)  or  thus  (01)  de- 
IK>tes  that  the  plant  is  sometimes  used,  and  sopietimes  rejected  by  the  ani- 
loal.  The  h6rizontal  stroke  ( — )  signifies  that  no  opportunity  occurred  of 
tiying  the  plant  upon  the  animal.  The  names  of  the  plants  both  English 
and  botanical  are  added,. and  also  the  natural  places  of  growth  of  the  plants, 
with  occasional  notes  subjoined.  Many  of  these  have  probably  become 
disused  and  others  in  modern  times  have  been  substituted  for  them,  but  we 
liave  transcribed  them  as  they  are  given  in  olden  time.  0.  stands  for  oxen, 
O.  for  goats.  Sh.  for  sheep.  H.  for  horses,  and  S.  for  swine — in  the  last 
column  c.  is  for  common;  v.  c«  for  very  common;  n.  c.  for  not  common;  m. 
p.  tot  moi$t  flacet^  b.  f.  for  borders  of  fields;  e.  w.  for  every  i^ere.  The 
word  com  is  used  m  its  European  acceptation  for  grain  as  whea^  rys,  &ie., 
«nd  not  as  we  use  it  for  maize  or  Indian  com.  . 
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8 
9 

IP 


12 
13 
14 
15 


16 
17 
18 

19 
2U 
SI 
22 
S3 
S4 
S5 
26 
87 
28 
S9 
.30 
3J 
32 
33 
34 
35 

36 
37 


39 
40 

41 
4S 

43 
44 
45 
41* 
47 
48 
49 
50 

61 
53 
53 
54 


MtHAITDRIA.. 

Jointed  glan  wort  or  salt  wort,  MiUcorHta.. 
Female  liorse  tail,  lirnnopua. 

DiANDRIA. 

Privet  or  prim,  ligustutn. 

Enchanters'  night  shade,  dremea, 

Male  speed  weU  or  jQueliin,  vtT9fMca  ...... 

Wild    germander    or  germander    leared, 
speedwell d 

Germander  speedwell,  or  chickweed,  speed- 
well with  footstalks 

Iry  leaved  speedwell  or  small  henbit.  • . . 

Common  brook!  ime,  htcahuaga 

^r  ^^%  leaved  brooklime 

11  KiuTow  leared  brooklime 

Butterwort  or  Yorkshire  sanicle,  ptiH£fiiuHi/a 

Common  yeryain  verbena. 

Water  horebound,  jycopus 

Vernal  grass  with  loose  yellowish  spike, 

9n»koxQ(n»h\km 

Triandria. 

Great  wild  valerian,  vaUrianui 

Small  wild  valerian  or  marsh  valerian. . 

Common  Iambus  lettuce  or  com  sallet,  vaU- 
YiantUa 

Common  flag  or  yellow  flower  de  luce. . . 

Millet  cyperus  grass,  sdryui  Lin 

BuUrush,  icirpua 

Club  rush 

Cotton  grass,  eriophonim  Lin 

Small  neaiweed,  nardus 

Great  reed  grass  with  chafiy  heads,  p^^oris 

Common  fox-tail  grass,  alopecurua 

Spiked  flote  grass 

Millet  grass,  mUlivm 

Red  oat  grass  of  the  woods,  nuliea 

Fair  panicled  com  grass  or  bent  agroatit . 

Oblong  panicled  agroitis 

Lavender  spiked  grass,  oiro. 

Water  millet  grass 

Great  water  reed  grass,  poa 

Common,  middle,  narrow  leaved  and  great- 
est meadow  grass 

Quaking  grass,  briza. 

Smooth  crested  grass,  ^ynosyntt. 

3d  fimall  mountain  spiked  grass  with  a  thick 
short  blue  spike 

Rough  cased  panic  grass 

Oat  grass  with  larger  smooth  spikes  and 
spare  panicles 

Great  wild  oats  grass,  bromu$ 

Rough  oat  grass  with  more  compact  pani- 
cles  

Flote  masyfestuca, 

Dwarf  precumbent  oat  grass 

Feather  headed  oat  grass *........ 

Grass  upon  grass 

Purplish  hesLded  oat  grass 

Knobly  rooted  oat  grass 

Common  reed,  mrundo 

Small  water  chickweed  or  blinks,  monUa 

TcTRA»n>lA. 

Common  field  scabious,  nabioaa 

Lesser  field  scabious 

Scabious  with  bitten  roots 

Little  field  madder,  $herar^&a. 

33 


O.  G  Sb  H.  8. 


Habitat 


1i 

0|  1 
0    0 


In  salt  marshes. 
Stagnant  waters. 

Hedges  and  woods. 
Woods  and  thickets. 
Dry  pastures,  woods. 

Pastures,  v.  c. 

On  walls  and  dry  placet. 
Com-fields,  fallow  land. 
Shallow  waters,  c. 
With  foregoing 
Watery  places,  n  o. 
On  bo^ 

Way  sides  and  waste  plaMt. 
Ditches,  brooks,  c. 

Meadows  and  pasturet. 

Woods  by  waters. 
Moist  meadows,  bogs. 

Among  com. 

By  waters. 

By  waters. 

In  waters. 

In  brooks,  common. 

On  bogs. 

Heaths,  dry  pastures. 

By  waters,  c. 

In  meadows,  com. 

Watery  places,  v.  c 

Woods  and  thickets. 

Woods,  dry  pastures. 

Woods,  meadows,  com. 

In  woods,  n.  c. 

Moist  meadows. 

By  waters. 

By  waters,  v.  c. 

In  pastures,  t.  o. 
In  pastures,  v.  c. 
Meadows  and  pasture!,  e.  w« 

Barren  boggy  pasture 
Among  corn. 

Among  com. 
About  hedges,  b.  t 

Dry  banks,  walls. 
Brooks,  watery  plaees. 
In  pastures. 
Mountainous  pastures. 

—  Tops  of  mountains. 

—  In  pastures. 

—  About  hedges. 
0  In  waters. 

Oi  Stagnated  water. 


About  com  fields . 
In  dry  pastures. 
In  meadow,  c. 
On  ploughed  Isnds* 
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55 

56 
57 
58 
59 
60 
61 
63 
63 
64 
65 
66 
67 


70 
71 
72 

73 

74 
75 
76 

77 
78 
79 
80 
81 
82 
83 
84 
85 
86 
87 


90 
91 

93 

93 

94 

95 

96 

97 

98 

99 

100 

lU 

103 

103 

104 

105 

106 
107 
108 
109 
110 
111 
113 


Tbtrakdiua. 

Woodroofe  or  woodrufie,  aaperuU 

Squinancy  root 

Yellow  ladies  bed  straw 

Wild  madder  or  gieat  bastard  madder. . . . 
Four  leaved  white  ladies  bed  straw  ..... 

Crosswort  or  mug  weed 

Clearers  or  goose  grass,  tqtarine 

Great  plantain  or  waybread 

Hoary  plaatain  or  lamb's  tongue 

Rib  wort  or  rib  wort  plantain 

Common  burnet,  sangui89rha 

The  dog  berry  tree,  comus 

Spindle  tree,  etumymu5 •  •  • 

Ladies'  mantle,  atdtemiUa 

Cinquefbil  ladies*  mantle 

Broad  leaved  pond  weed,  polamfgrefon.. . . 

Perfoliate  pond  weed 

Long  leaved  great  pond  weed  with  pellucid 

leaves 

Greater  water  cuUraps  or  oak  leaved  pond 

weed 

Common  mouse  ear  scorpion  grass,  myoiotis 

Water  mouse  ear  scorpion  grass 

Common  gromwetl,  lilko^ermum 

Bastard  alkanet  or  alkanet  buglass 

Common  hounds'  tongue,  eynogUaawn, . .  • 

Common  camfry,  symphyttim 

Small  wild  buglass,  lycopsis 

Vipers'  buglass,  echium 

Common  cowslips,  primula 

Common  primrose 

Marsh  trefoil  or  buck  bean,  menyanthts, . 

Round  leaved  pimpernel,  samolus 

Common  yellow  willow  herb,  or  loose  stripe 
Yellow  money  wort,  or  herb  two  pence, 

nwnmularia • .'. . 

Red  pimpernel,  anagallis 

Great  bind  weed,  c(mvolvulu8 

Small  bind  weed 

Little  bell  flower  or  various  leaved  bell 

flower 

Great  throat  wort  or  Canterbury  bell,  camr 

panula , 

Giant  throat  wort , 

Common  henbane,  hyoseamus 

White  mullein,  verhascxmt 

Black  mullein 

White  flowered  mullein 

Common  night  shade,  planum. 

Woody  night  shade 

Common  ivy,  hedera.  ....••... 

Common  honeysuckle  or  wood  bine,  loTiieera. 

Buck  thorn,  rhamnus 

Black  alder  JVong^ta ^ 

Common  EnrHsh  mercury,  thmi^todium, . . « 
Triangular  dentated  leaved  blite  with  long 

erect  spikes 

Goose  foot  or  sow  bane ,, 

Common  wild  oracle 

Cluster  blitc  with  undivided  leaves 

Upright  blite  or  all  seed ,..».... 

Stinking  oracle...., .' ^..•. 

The  common  elm,  ultnui 

Little  centaury,  ceniuriwn 

Marsh  p^nnjrwort,  hfdrocotyU 


O. 


8h 


Hafaitai. 


In  woods. 
0  Barren  hiUy  ground. 

0  Dry  pastures,  b.  f. 

1  Among  bushes,  m.  p. 
0  About  brooks. 

0  Hedges  and  bushei. 

0  Under  bedees,  v.  c. 

1  By  way  sides,  e.  w. 
1  With  the  former. 

In  pastures,  e.  w. 

Pastures  abundantly. 

Woods  and  hedges. 

In  hedges. 
0  High  pastures  and  meadoni^ 
0  With  the  former. 
0  In  waters,  common. 
0  Running  waters. 

In  rivers. 

Shallow  slow  waters. 
Ditch  banks,  pastures. 
About  ditches,  &c. 
Road  sides,  dry  pastures. 
In  com  fields. 
By  roads  sides. 
Damp  places. 
Among  com. 
Barren  pastures. 
In  pastures. 
In  woods,  thickets. 
Watery  pits,  bogs. 
Wet  boggy  places. 
By  water  sides. 


Wet  places. 
In  com  field*^. 
In  hedges. 
Among  com. 

About  hedges. 

In  woody  plac«f . 
Mountainous  pl»»A«. 
Waste  places  about 
By  the  wav  sides. 
By  way  sides. 
By  way  sides. 
About  dung  hiUs. 
In  wet  ground. 
In  hedges. 
In  hedges,  woods. 
Hedges,  tnick^. 
In  woods. 
In  waste  places. 


Dung  hills,  public  wm 
Dung  hills,  abundantly. 
In  waste  ground. 
With  the  former. 
Cultivated  places. 
Dry  waste  placeK 
In  hedges. 
Mount  dry  pasturet. 
Boggy  pastures^  0. 
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114 
115 
116 
117 
118 
119 
120 
121 
123 
123 
124 
125 

126 

127 


Tbthandria. 

Sanicle,  ianUula 

Wild  carrot,  daucia ', 

Common  hemlock,  eonhun. , 

(^mmon  cow  parsnip,  heracUum, . 

Wild  angelica,  angeiica 

Groat  water  parsnip,  shtrn 

Common  water  drop  wort,  oetumthe 

Hemlock  drop  wort 

Water  hemlock,  phellmdnum '. 

Long  leared  water  hemlock,  cicuto. 

Lesser  hemlock,  eOnua 

Small  hemlock  chervil  with  rough  seeds, 
JCwuEur.  •• .•..,. , ,, 

Wildcicily  eow  weed,  wild  chervU,  eA«^ 

erojMlwn 

__    Wild  cherril,  wild  tnyrrhis 

12a  Great  buniet  saxifrage,  jnmpinella 

229  Herb  gerard,  goat  weed  or  ash  weed,  egopo. 
<fiiAn. ««,,,,.,,,,,  ^  ^  ^ ^  ^ 

130  Common  smaiiage,  «»tum.\\*  .'*.*.; 

131  Water  elder,  ^ifrtiriMitii 

132  Common  elder,  $ambueus 

133  Dwarf  elder  op  dane  wort 

134  Grass  of  pamassus,  pamaasia. . . . 

135  Thrift,  sea  gilly  flower,  statue.  • . 

136  Purging  or  wUd  dwarf  flax,  Hnum 

137  Common  or  round  leaved  sundew,  dmeru. . 

Hbxandria. 

138  Ramson'*  oilHim 

199  Crow  garlic. 


ShH. 


S. 


Babltat 


140  Lancashire  bastard  asphadel,  mxthniam'. 

141  Dwarf  bastard  asphadel 

142  LiUy  of  the  valley,  ecnvaUana, ......,.'  1 ! 

143  Solomon's  seal 

144  Calamus  or  sweet  smelling  flag,  ««an<«. . . 

145  Soft  rush  with  a  compact  panicle,  iutictw 

146  Common  soft  rush ,.,  .. 

147  Toad  grass 

148  Least  triangular  seeded  rush  grass 

149|Conmion  hairy  wood  grass ...,.,, 

150  Small  hairy  wood  grass 


151 
152 

153 
154 
155 
156 
157 

156 
159 
160 
161 
163 
163 
164 
165 


Barberry  rush.  harberU 

Sharp  pointed  dock   with   curled  leaves, 

runux •. 

Common  sorrel ,.!!...! 

Sheep  sorrel ...*.,.!.! 

Arrow  headed  grass,  higtochin [,[', 

Sea  spiked  grass 

Water  plantain,  aUmia 

OCTANDRIA. 

Broad  leaved  hairy  willow  herb 

Greater  smooth  leaved  wUlow  herb 

Conunon  heath,  or  ling,  erica 

Besom  heath , 

Great  bilberry  bush,  vacc^ium 

Black  whorts,  or  bilberries 

Jled  whorts,  or  whortleberries , . . . . 

_      Marsh  whortleberries,  or  moor  bcMrries.  • . . 

166  Golden  saxifrage,  i^rysopUniun, , 

167  Perennial  willow  leaved  arsmart 

168  Dead  or  spotted  a^mart,  jyervicorU. 

169  Biting  arsmart,  water  pepper  lakeweed. . . . 

170  Common  knot  grass,  polygonum 

171  Black  bind  weed,  or  olimbing  buiokwkefi^ 
I   figopjfrwn ••••'••••••••••••«••••• 


II 


1 

'._ 

_ 

_ 

1 

1 

1 

0 

1 

10 

0 
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0 

0 

... 
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0 

0 

1 

— 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

»ds  and  tUekeCi 
astures,  v.  c. 
r  towns,  e.  w. 
dows,  about  riven, 
raterv  places, 
ut  rif  ers,  &c. 
it  meadows,  c. 
irs  and  brooks. 
K  muddy  waten. 
cry  places, 
a,  g^ens. 

^es,  waste  plaeet. 

ir  hedges. 
It  hedges. 
^1  lA  woods. 

tt  hedges.         .      ' 

It  waters.  •'■» 

rs,  low  Woodi. 

dges,  moist  placet. 

Btys,  b.  f. 

^grounds. 

1^  coasts. 

iiilly  pastures 

«s 

ows,  about  rivers, 
re  and  among  con. 
in  England, 
in  Scotland, 
ods. 
ods. 

ant  waters. 
>astures  and  woodi 
I  about  waters. 
'   '     iter. 

5S. 

mmoQ. 

kysoil. 

>  placesi  rich  sol. 
>W8  and  pastures, 
rooks  and  pastofM. 
rshes. 
:  marshes. 
B,  plentiful. 

'  sides,  c. 

^i  wet  i^astures* 

1  mountainous  groiaicL 

Barren  mountainous  ground. 

Woods  and  heaths. 

With  former,  v.  e. 

With  the  former. 

On  bogs. 

Wet  shady  places.  <>'. 

Stagnant  waters.  , :' 

Watery  places,  e.  ' . '  . 

Watery  j^laces,  e. 

By  way  sides. 


l[ln  corn  fieUt. 
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330 
S31 
233 
933 
334 
335, 
336 

337 
338 
339 
340 

341 
343 
343 
344 
345 
346 
347 
348 
34$ 
350 
851 

353 
353 

354 

355 
356 
257 


258  Great  wild  basil  clinopoditun. 


359 
260 
961 


364 
365 
366 
367 


370 
371 
373 
973 
374 
375 
376 

xn 

378 
879 
880 
881 
983 
983 
984 


^^  POLTANDRIA.. 

yhite  water  IHy 

Red  poppy,  napaver 

Long  rough  headed  poppy 

Greater  celandine,  ehehdmium 

Herb  Christopher,  aetata 

Common  lime  tree,  tilia 

Dwarf  cistus,  or  little  Bunflower,  eistut, 

.8un  spurge,  euphorhia 

Little    roundisn   leaved    Bpurge,  or  petty 

spuige 

Common  dyer^a  weed,  wild  weed,  meda 

Common  larkspur,  delphinitm 

Columbines,  aquiUgia ^  • 

Common  water  aloe,  or  fresh  water  soldier, 

ttratioUs 

Pas^ue  flower,  fmbatilla 

White  wood  anemone,  anemone 

Meadow  rue,  thalictrvm. 

Great  spearwort,  ran/un^Utu . . . 

Common  pilewort , 

Sweet  WMd  crowfoot. 

Small  flowered  water  crowfoot 
Upright  meadow  crowfoot. « . . 

Common  creeping  crowfoot 

Round  rooted  crowfoot < 

Various  leaved  crowfoot,  and  fine  leaved 

water  crowfoot 

Common  marsh  marygold,  eaUha 

Globe  flower,  or  lockergowtors,  ir0UiM$. 
Dydnamu. 

Bugle,  ajuga, 

Scordium  water  Germany .....;.. 

Common  mother  of  thyme,  thymut 

Wild  basil,  aeinoe 


O.  0;8bH.l8. 


Wild  majoram,  origanum.. 

Hairy  verticillate  water  mint,  meniha, . 

Water  mint 

Common  groimd  ivy, gUehoma, ........ 

Stinking  horehound,  baloUa 

WhHe  horehound,  marrMwn 

Cat  mint,  nepeta. 


Wood  betony,  beUmiea, 


Hedge  nettle  stachys. 

'^lown^s  allheal • . . 

lemp  leaved  dead  nettle,  ^oleopsu 

Narrow  leaved  allheal,  or  ironwort 

White  dead  nettle,  lamiwn..  • 

Red  dead  nettle 

Great  hen  bit 

Motherwort,  eardiaca * . . 

Common  self  heal,  bruneUa 

Common  cassidar,  hooded  willow  herb,  aevh 
UUana 

Comnion  toad  flax,  linaria 

Common  small  snap  dragon •..».. 

Common  yellow  rattle,  rhinanikiu * . . 

Red  rattle,  vedUnUat-ie,  ................... 

Great  rnarsn  red  rattle 

Crested  cow  wheat,  melampyrum, 

Purple  headed  cow  wheat 

Conunon  cow  wheat 

Common  eye  bright,  euphratia 

S86| Parous  eye  bright,  or  eye  bright  coi¥  wheat 
S87lLatfiffl^  or  toothwort   ' 


li 


HabiUi. 


In  rivers,  n.  c. 

In  com  fields. 

In  com,  b.  f. 

In  waste  places. 

In  woods,  north. 

In  the  north. 

0n  dry  heaths. 

In  cultivated  grounds. 

With  the  fonrier. 
3n  waste  ground. 
Among  com. 
in  woods  in  the  north. 

iVaters  in  the  fens. 
3ry  grounds,  n.  c. 
n  woods, 
iifoist  meadows. 
Shallow  water,  n.  c. 
^istures  under  hedges. 
Voods  and  thickets, 
n  watery  places, 
n  pastures,  e.  w. 
^ra,  in  meadows, 
^m,  in  pastures. 

D  shallow  waters. 
n  watery  meado'ivs. 
'astures  in  the  north. 

^oods,  moist  meadows. 

lie  of  Ely,  V.  c. 

'orests  and  heath. 

^ry  chalky  places. 

kbout  hedces. 

ledges  and  bushes^ 

kbout  waters,  c. 

ibout  brooks. 

ledges  and  banks. 

kbout  hedges. 

^ay  sides  and  dry  pastoral. 


0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

1 
1 

1 

10 

»1 


ij  way  sides. 
Wo(  • 


oods  and  thickets. 
Under  hedges,  c. 
Rivers  and  damp  places. 
Com  and  dug  ground. 
In  com  fields. 
Under  hedgety  e.  w. 
Hedges  and  gardens. 
On  grou0d,  dug. 
On  waste  grounds. 
Meadows  and  pasturea. 

By  waters. 

On  dry  banks. 

Com  fields  and  sandy  id). 

Barren  pastures  o. 

On  damp  heatlw. 

Marshy  places. 

In  woods. 

Corn  fields,  very  sctfte. 

In  woods,  c. 
0  Hilly  pastures. 

O^!  teMs  and  drr  paBtoraa.. 
^Utder  bedgei^  ibilrM. 
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Sh 


H. 


S. 


Habitat. 


Dtdnamia. 

Common  figwort,  MeropktUaria^ 

Mud  weed,  plantagineUa 

Tktraptkamu. 

Common  whitlow  grass,  draba 

Branched  whitlow  grass,  or  great  shepherd^s 

purse 

Lunar  violet,  with  wreathen  pod 

Treacle    mustard,  broad   podded,   thlaspi, 

thUupi 

Commou  thlaspi,  or  mithridate  mustard. 

Common  shepherd^s  purse 

Common  dittander,  Upidiwn 

Narrow  leaved  cress 

Common  scurvy  grass,  eochUmia 

Common  horse  radish 

Common  myagrum  gold  of«pleasure,  myo- 

grum 

Common  wood,  uoXu 

Jagged  leaved  turritis,  or  tower  mustard, 

twritis 

Perfoliate  cabbage,  brassica 

Wild  navew,  napus 

Charlock,  or  wild  mustard,  nnapis 

Serrated  leaved  water  radish,  sisymhrium, . 

Perinated  leaved  water  radish 

Flixweed 

Hedge  n^ustard,  erymmum 

Treacle  wonnseed 

Commom  water  cresses,  or  rocket,  bmiforea 

Jack  by  the  hedge,  alliaria 

Common   lady  smock,  or  euckow  flower, 

cardamine 

Bitter  cresses,  or  g^eat  flowered  lady  smock 
Branched    turritis,  or  codded   mouse  ear, 

mabia 

Whit^  flowered  raphanus,  rapKmnu 

Sea  colewort,  sea  cabbage,  ctrambe 

Sea  rocket,  or  kale,  bwwu 

Bloody  crain*s  bill,  granium 

Mountain  crowfoot,  crain^s  bill, • 

_  Crow  foot,  crain^s  bill 

892|I>ove*8  foot  crain*s  bill 

Jagged  dove^s  foot,  craln*s  bill,  with  flowers 

on  lone  foot  stalks ^ , 

Herb  robert 

Perinated  leaved  crain^s  bill,  scentless. . . 

Common  mallow,  medva, 

Small,  wild  malUw,  or  white  flowered  mal- 
low  

Vervain  mallow,  aUea 

DlAOELPHIA. 

Common  fumitory, /vnuiria. 

Common  milk  wort,  polygaU 

Dyer's  broom,  green  wood,  geniila 

Wild  liquorice,  or  liquorice  vetch,  attragalus 

Yellow  kidney  vetch,  anthyUU 

Wood  peas,  or  heath  peas,  orobw 

Great  narrow  leaved  vetchling, 

Yellow  vetchling,  or  tare  everlasting,. . . . 

Variegated    wild    chickling,   or  chickling 
vetdi,  elymenum 

The  common  tare,  vicia • 

Bush  vetch 

340  Great  tufted  wood  vetoh,  or  tare 

>4llTuft^  T«tohM 1 
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394 
325 
326 
327 

328 
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oil 

'oods  and  shady  plaoei. 

here  water  stagnates   in 

woods. 

alls  and  houses. 

des  of  mountains, 
ountains  in  the  north. 

»m  fields,  waste  groand. 

nong  com. 

aste  places,  e.  w. 

srthem  countries. 

lesea. 

a  coasts. 

>rth  of  England. 

com  fields. 
Lltivated  for  use. 

alls  and  dry  ditches. 

com  fields. 

tch  banks. 

ra  fields,  abundant 

les  of  ditches. 

waters. 

waste  places. 

7  banks,  v.  o. 

few  countries 

tches,  brooks. 

ider  hedges 

>ist  meads, 
ggy  ground. 

walls,  dry  sandy  grouads. 
long  com. 
sea  coasts, 
sea  coasts, 
long  bushes  s. 
rth  of  England, 
itures,  about  hedges, 
ly  sides  and  hedges. 


y  pastures, 
out  hedges,  c. 
:ch  ban£i,  and  conn 
iste  places,  c. 

way  sides, 
out  hedges. 

nmon  in  fields,  &c. 

untainous  pastoes 

f  pastures. 
a^<^hes  at  foot  of  hills. 
Dry  pastures. 
In  woods. 
In  thickeU.  ^ 
Hedges  and  pastures,  e. 

Bushes  in  wet  places. 
Sown  in  fields. 
Hedges  and  bushes. 
Woods  and  thicketi. 
H6dges  and  pasturoi. 
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349 
343 
344 

345 
346 
347 
348 
349 
350 
351 
352 
353 

354 
355 


357 
358 
359 

360 
361 
362 

363 
364 
365 
366 
367 
368 
369 
370 
371 
372 
373 


pods, 


DiADBLPBIA 

Smooth  podded  tine  tare , 

Small  tine  tare,  eicer 

Sea  peas,  ;ii«um 

Common  bird^a  foot  trefoil,  lotus, . . . 

Common  white  trefoil,  trifoliwn 

Strawberry  trefoil 

Common  purple  trefoil 

Common  nare's  foot 

Common  hop  trefoil 

The  lesser  hop  trefoil 

Common  mehlot 

Yellow  mediclr  with  flat  wreathed 
medicago 

Small  melilot,  or  mclilot  trefoil 

Common  prickly  rest  harrow,  ononis 

356p^le  rest  harrow,  without  thorns 

PoLTADfiLPHIA. 

St.  Peter's  wort,  kypericum 

Common  St.  John's  wort 

Tutsan  St.  John's  wort , 

Stnoenebia. 

Common  daudelion,  Iconlodon 

Hawk  weed,  with  bitten  roots 

Great  flowered  broad  leaved  hawk  weed, 

hypochaeris 

Conmion  creeping  mouse  ear,  Heradwn, . . 

Narrow  leaved  bush  hawk  weed 

Smooth  yellow  hawk  weed,  erqns , 

Tree  sow  thistle,  sonchus 

Common  smooth  sow  thistle 

Ivy  leaved  sow  thistle  or  wild  lettuce .... 
Conmion  yellow  goats  beard,  tragopogon. . 

Common  nipplewort,  lapsana « . 

Wild  succory,  eiehorium 

Great  burrdock,  aretium 

Common  wild  carline,  earlina 


SbH.  8. 


Habitat. 


374  Cotton  thistle,  onopordon, 

375  Spear  thistle,  carduus. . . . 

376  Musk  thistle 

977  Dwarf  carline  ^istle. . . . 

378  English  gentle  thistle. . . . 

379  Thistle  upon  thistle 

380  Marsh  thisUe 

381  Common  saw-wort,  serrahUa, 

382  Common  way  thistle 

383  Water  hemp  agrimony  with  divided  leaves, 

Udens , 

384  Water  hemp  agrimony  with  an  undivided 

leaf 

385  Common  water  hemp  agrimony,  euptUoriwn. 

386  Common  tansy,  tatu:eixtm 

387  Common  mugwort,  arttmisia 

388  Wild  southernwood  or  fine  leaved  mug- 

wort 

389  Common  wormwood,  dbsmlhium, . . 

390  Sea  wormwood 

391  Mountain  cudweed,  gna^hiliwn. . . . 
^392  Long  leaved  upright  cuaweed 

393  Black  headed  lone  leaved  cudweed 

394  Common  cudweed 

395  The  least  cudweed 

396  Common  coltfoot 

597  Common  butter  bur. 


1 


^91 

S98|Common  golden  rod,  solidugo. 1  I 

999lCommon  ragwort,  senecio* . .- .....;. I*  1 
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Com  fields. 

Corn  fields  plentiAiUy. 

Sea  coasts. 

In  pastures,  e.  w. 

Meadows  and  pastures. 

Stagnant  waters. 
.  Meadows  and  pastures,  e.  w 
— IPt  pastures,  corn. 

'^andy  pastures,  com. 
astures,  abundant 
utures,  borders  of  fields, 

illy  pastures,  scarce, 
pastures. 

^av  sides,  bare  pastures. 
ith  the  former. 

>out  brooks, 
oods  and  thickets, 
sdges  and  bushes. 

aturcs  e.  w. 
stures,  common. 

Sussex  scarce, 
y  pastures,  common.    . 
woods. 

mmon  in  pastures, 
rn  fields  and  dry  pasturst. 
Itivated  grounds, 
ady  clay  lanes, 
tadows  and  pastures* 
waste  ground, 
rders  of  com  fields, 
waste  places. 
Y  neglected  pastui«i. 
ly  sides,  banks.. 
Lste  about  hedges, 
cultivated  field, 
untainous  parts, 
rshy  places, 
dges  and  bushes, 
ist  meadows. 
K>ds  and  pastures. 
Ids,  hedges. 

ditch  sides. 

Lh  the  former, 
waters,  frequently. 
ly  ground,  north. 
Iges  and  borders  of  fields. 

id  sides. 

to,  about  villages. 

salt  marshes. 

Lintain  heaths. 
Sand  and  furze. 
Where  water  stagnates. 
Dry  barren  pastures. 
Dry  sandy  heaths. 
Moist  clay  places. 
About  brooks. 
Mountain  woods. 
In  pasttires  and  road  sidst. 
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439 
439 
AM) 
441 
443 
443 
444 
445 

446 

447 
44H 
44*1 

4.>n 

451 

452 
453 
454 
455 
456 
457 
458 


UatrtaU,  t}fpha. 

Common  nettle,  urHea 

The  toMer  nettle 

The  alder  tree,  alnus 

The  birch  tree,  betula 

Xanthium,  called  small  burdock 

Common  arrow-head,  sagiU&ria. 

Feathered  water    milfoil,  or  pond   weed, 

mtfrimfuUwn 

The  oak  tree,  qvercus 

The  beech,  fngus 

The  horn  beam,  cmrpinut 

The  hazle,  eorylua 

The  common  fir  tree  or  pitch  tree,  abia. . . 
Common  white  briony,  brionia 

DlOKClA. 

Baj  leared  sweet  willow,  stUtx 

Round  eared  shinine  willow ' 

Round  leared  dwarf  willow 

Round  leaved  sallow 

Common  white  willow , 

The  osier , 

Sea  buckthorn,  luppophoi 


Habitat 
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0 
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0 
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1 

1 

1 
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0 

_ 
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0 

0 

1 

_ 

— 

1 

1 

1 

ll 

In  cultivated  ground. 

On  barren  ground. 

In  salt  mar!>he8. 

Watery  grounds. 

Moist  places. 

In  pastures,  n.  c. 

Com,  too  plenty. 

Meadows  and  pastures. 

Moist  places. 

Damp  places  on  heatiis 

Amonz  corn. 

Corn  fields,  waste  grass 

About  com  fields. 

In  pastures. 

Ditch  banks,  pisEshes. 

In  pastures,  e'.  w. 

Edge  of  com  fields. 

In  pastures,  e.  w. 

In  com  fields. 

Dry  mounds,  lieaih. 

Under  hedges. 

On  bogs. 

Under  hedges,  n.  c. 

Cora  fields. 

In  northern  countries. 

In  pastures,  c. 

In  wet  pastures. 

In  bogrjT  pastures. 

In  woods  and  fat  pastures. 

Tn  dry  pastures. 
Woods  m  the  north. 
In  woods,  thickets. 
On  sea  shores,  e.  w 

In  places  about  rlrers.     -- 

Bogs  and  marshes. 
In  watery  places. 
In  and  about  waters. 
Rivers  and  ponds. 
In  waters. 
In  waste  places. 
About  gardens. 
Water,  and  wet  wobds. 
Common  in  woods. 
In  l^w  cousCriej. 
In  waters. 

In  waters. 
Hedges  and  woods. 
In  woods. 
In  woods 

Woods  and  hoagei. 
In  Scotland. 
In  hedges. 

Rivers. 

In  moist  places. 

On  boggy  hoatht. 

Hedges  by  brooks. 

By  waters,  c 

About  waters.  .     , 

On  sea  ooisti. 


Ji 
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Jfotes  an  the  foregoing  tcAle. 

No.  12.  This  plant  is  a  certain  indication  of  a  bo^gy  soiL  .  It  has  long 
had  the  reputation  of  i>eing  noxious  to  sheep,  and  to  gi^e  them  the  rot 
when  eaten. 

15.  Very  fragrant,  and  to  it,  fine  hay  owes  much  of  its  sweet  smdl. 

19.  This  plant  remains  untouched  by  all,  except  the  goat,  though  ereiy 
herb  around  be  entirely  consumed. 

21.  In  a  scarcity  of  hay,  the  peasants  of  Sweden,  fodder  their  hdrses 
with  buUrushes,  which,  howerer,  they  do  not  otherwise  eat.  Swine  are 
fond  of  the  roots  of  this  bulf,  and  of  No.  5^,  when  green,  but  wiU  not  toueh 
thero  when  dried. 

25.  Horned  cattle  are  very  fond  of  fliis  grass,  and  the  peasants  in  the 
south  of  Sweden  mow  two  crops  a  year  for  their  use. 

31.  Horses  are  very  foqd  of  this  grass,  wfaik  goats  wiQ  almost  stianre 
rather  than  eat  it. 

35.  These  form  the  greatest  portion  of  fertile  pastures. 

45.  This  is  the  pecuTiar  delis^ht  of  sheep,  and  they  wiH  select  it  with  the 
greatest  care,  says  Linn«us,  which  is  confirmed  by  Gmelin,  who  tells  that 
the  Tartars,  as  they  move  about,  choose,  in  the  summer  time,  places  where 
this  grass  abounds.  '  It  is  found  on  dry  mountainous  pastuvesin  most  pasts 
of  Europe. 

74,  75.  The  former  of  these  is  very  common,  and  is  refused  by:  all  the  ^ 
animals  tried.  The  latter  is  Bome^eii  eatoi  by  sheep,  but  proves  iatfed  to 
them. 

81.  The  flowers  of  this  plant  are  pecuUaiiy  grateful  to  bees. 

95.  Sometimes  eaBed  eow's  lungwort,  because  supposed  by  the  rnmsMm 
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People  excellent  for  coughs  in  oxen  and  cows,  &c. ;  and  the  Norwegians  arc 
said  to  use  it  successful^  for  the  same  purpose. 

103.  Linnaeus  says  the  baric  of  this  tree  is  a  certain  cathartic  for  homed 
cattle,  in  case  of  obstinate  constipation  of  the  bowels. 

104.  The  root  of  this  plant  is  given  to  sheep  in  obstiniate  coughs,  in 
some  parts  of  Sweden. 

106.  Said  to  be  poisonous  to  swine — Whence  its  name,  sow  bane. 

113,  Called  also,  wkUe  roty  because  supposed  to  affect  sheep  in  this  way. 

117.  Rabbits  and  cows  are  said  to  be  peculiarly  fOnd  of  this  plant. 

121.  The  root  of  this  plant,  a  most  virulent  poison. 

122.  Linnaeus  says  that  this  plant  is  extremely  hurtful  to  horses,  and  pro- 
duces paraplegia^  but  has  no  bad  eflFect  on  cows  when  eaten. 

124.  Geese  will  eat  this  plant,  ahd  are  poisoned  by  it. 

137.  Called  red  rot,  because  destructive  to  sheep.  The  liver  and  lungs, 
greatly  afl^cted  by  it  when  they  eat  it. 

138.  Very  noxious  to  sheep,  when  for  want  of  batter  pasture,  they  are 
forced  to  eat-it. 

149.  Considered  to  be  very  hurtful  to  sheep» 

155,  156^  Cows  are  extremely  fond  of  these  plants 

160.  Be^s  are  supposed  to  collect  more  honey  frocdi  this  plant  than  any 
other.  

190.  A  rich  food  for  horned  cattle;  deserves  more  notice. 

199.  Neither  horses  nor  homed  cattle  will  touch  it,  though  they  consume; 
every  thing  around  it,  

207.  Swine  very  fond  of  its  roots  and  grub  it  up  in  the  pastures — ^horses 
leave  it  untouched. 

208.  Younger  homed  cattle  and  horses  will  rather  starve  than  eat  this 
plant — go$its  delight  in  it. 

2l7w  Swine  are  very  fond  of  its  roots. 

222.  Swine  will  also  eat  the  roots  of  this  plant,  and  in  Holland,  the 
farmers  use  them  for  the  bloody  flux  in  cattle.  \       - 

227.  Hogs  are  very  fond  of  the  leayes  and  roots  of  this  plant  and  will 
fatten  on  them. 

233.  Th3  leaves  of  this  tree  are  in  some  places  laid  up  as  fodder  for 
sheep  and  goat^.     Bees  get  some  of  their  finest  honey  from  the  flowers — ^^ 
<:ows  will  eat  the  leaves  but  it^  affects  their  milk  badly. 

242.  Horned  cattle,  when  removed  from  higher  grounds  into  woods  and 
WQody  pasture^',  will  eat  this  plant,  but  it  frequently  causes  the  bloody  flux 
among  them. 

244iy  251.  Not  relished  by  horses  or  hom^d^cattle,  on  account  of  the  biting 
taste.  The  common  creeping  crow  foot  and  upright  meadow  crow  foot, 
lefl  untouched  by  cattle.  • 

252.  A  common  error  imputes  the  yeQowness  of  butter  to  this  plant,  but 
ccrw^  will  consiune  every  thing  close  to  the  ground  around  it  before  they 
will  tottdi  it. 

260,  S61.  All  kinds  of  mitit  ^jirevent  the  curdling  of  milk.  This  oflen  is 
the  cause  of  the  difficulty  in  tn^latter  end  of  the  year  that  the  cheese  \vill 
not  come. ' 

d68;  A  panof  ea  in  diseases  of  cattl^e  with  the  people  of  Gothland. 

268.  The  roots  of  this  plant,  eagerly  sought  by  swine.  i 

284.  Excelleni  food  for  homed  cattle,  and  they  are  very  fond  of  it.  The 
ridMcnr  of 'Uatler,. attributed  to  its  abundance  in  the  pastures. 
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324.  This  plant  has  great  reputation  in  the  bloody  flux  of  homed  cattle. 

IHadelphia. — ^The  plants  of  this  class  are  very  acceptable  to  cattle:  cows 
and  sheep  refused  none,  and  horses  not  more  than  tJiree  out  of  the  whole 
number  with  which  they  were  tried. 

346.  Wherever  this  plant  abounds  it  is  said  to  indicate  a  fine  soil. 

354.  Very  acceptable  to  sheep,  though  the  pest  of  com  fields. 

394.  So  called,  from  the  notion  among  the  country  people,  that  it  would 
aid  catde  that  could  not  chew  their  cud. 

406.  The  pest  of  the  com  fields  in  almost  all  the  northern  parts  of  Eu- 
rope: so  hurtful  in  Denmark,  that  they  had  a  law,  obliging  farmers  to  rid 
their  fields  of  it« 

4(X7.  Homed  cattle  do  not  relish  this  plant,  though  veiy  common. 

432.  The  Gothlanders  use  it  as  a  maniu'e,  as  it  b  cast  on  their  coasts  m 
great  quantities. 

433.  Common  in  marshy  places,  but  homed  cattle  will  not  touch  it. 
441.  Leaves  of  the  alder,  very  acceptable  fodder  to  sheep  in  the  winter. 
461 .  Horses  will  not  touch  this  plant,  though  common. 

464.  The  bark  of  this  tree,  the  chief  food  of  beavers. 

466.  Poisonous  to  man — veiy  hurtful  also  to  sheep,  which  wil  sometimee 
eat  it«— horses  will  not  touch  it. 

467.  Poisonous  to  horses  and  homed  catde. 
473.  Horses  rerj  fond  of  it 

475.  Homed  cattle  will  not  touch  ihSm  pkmt-Hdieep  will  do  so  md^r 
sooie  circumstances,  but  it  is  injurious  to  tibem. 

476.  In  some  parts  of  Sweden,  collected  as  fi^xl  for  horiei ,  as  they  an 
extremeW  fond  of  it 

477.  Mow^  as  fodder  for  cows,  and  is  supposed  to  irxrease  their  odBc; 
not  as  acceptable  as  476,  to  horses. 
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APPENDIX    No.   16 


MR.   CIST  ON   THE   HOO   CROP. 

The  waiil  of  ready  and  cheap  access  to  foreign  marketa,  led  the  ietden  ot 
the  western  states  to  raising  h<^  and  distilling  whiskey,  as  a  convemenl 
means  of  taking  com,  their  great  staple,  in  these  shapes  to  maiket  To  oam- 
prehend  this  subject  thoroughly,  a  glance  at  the  folloTrrog  taWfc  wiR  be 
aecessaty: 

Ezpoifta  of  indian  Comjrom  the  United  States  for  ^(y  seven  years. 
T^tAeapoM  of  com  Uid  cotititaMl  ftom^ttae  V«it0iStst«fit>ni  ITSt  to  1847. 


Tear. 

11% 
1792 
1793 
1794 

1796 

rm 

1798 

tun 

1800 
1801 
1^02 
1M3 
18U4 
1805 
1806 
1807 
1808 
1809 
1810 
1811 
1812 
1813 
1814 
1816 
1816 
1817 
1818 
1819 


Com. 
bushels. 

1,713,214 
1,964,873 
1,233,768 
1,606,977 
1,<I8»,346 
1,173,662 

,804^922 
1,218,231 
1^206,490 
1,694,327 
1,768,168 
1,633,283 
2,079,608 
1,944,873 

861,601 
1,064,263 
1,018,721 

249,638 

622,049 
1,054,262 
2,790,860 
2,039,998 
1,486,970 
61,284 

830,566 
1,077,614 

387,454 
1,079,190 
1,086,762 


Meal, 
bbb. 

^1,695 

263,406 

189;7W 

241,670 

512,445 

640,^6 

a54,79ft 

211,694 

231,226 

338,108 

919,353 

266,816 

133,606 

111,327 

116,131 

108,342 

136,460 

30,813 

67,260 

86,744 

147,426 

90,810 

62,521 

26,438 

72,634 

89,119 

106,763 

120,021 

136,271 


T^ai-. 

1820 
1821 
1822 
1823 
1824 
liS2& 
,182ft 
1827 
1«28 
1^9 
1830 
1831 
1832 
1833 
1S34 
1836 
1836 
1837 
1838 
1839 
1840 
1841 
1842 
1843 
1844 
1845 
1846 
1847 


53a,741 

607,677 
609,098 
749^34 
7Bf9,297 
869,644 
606^ 
978^664 
70492 
697,666 
444,109 
671,312 
461,230 
437,174 
303,449 
755,781 
124,791 
161,276 
172,321 
162,306 
674,279 
536,727 
600,308 
672,608 
826,282 
840,184 
l.,826,068 
17,272,816 


146;318 
131,669 
148,^28 
141,606 
172,T23 
167,085 
108^2 
131^1 
174;639 
173,775 
164,301 
207,604 
146,710 
146,673 
149,609 
166,782 
140,917 
169,435 
171,843 
165,678 
206,063 
232,284 
209,190 
174,262 
247,882 
269,030 
298,790 
M5fi3S 


This  table  is  published  in  this  connection  to  show  how  small  a  proportioo 
of  the  crop  of  this,  the  most  important  of  all  our  cereal  products,  finds  its 
way  in  the  shape  of  grain  and  meal  to  foreign  countries.  This  wiU  be  ren- 
dered apparent  by  the  returns  of  the  com  crop  of  the  United  States.     This 
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was  hj  the  census  of  1840,  377,531,857  busbds.  The  patent  oi&ce  ceppit 
estimotes  the  crop  of  184$,  at  450,000,000  bushels. 

The  crop  of  1846,  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained  appears  to  have  exceeded 
600,000,000  bushels.  The  present  crop — 1 847,  is  not  yet  gathered,  but  from 
the  extent  of  ground  cultivated  in  this  article,  the  present  year  under  the  late 
stindulus  of  high  prices  and  a  demand  limited  only  by  the  means  of  getting 
il  to  our  seaports,  and  with  the  advantage  of  weather  uncommonly  favorable 
alife^  to  its  growth  and  ripening,  not  leas  than  700,000,000  bushels  may  be 
erpeeted  as  the  yield  of  the  United  Slates  for  the  present  year.  The  corn 
raised  in  reference  to  the  whiskey  market  is  ii 
M  hqgs,  no  price  that  can  be  paid  by  the  d 
muneration  to  growers  of  corn  who  have  to  ti 

Cinlcinnati  being  the  business  centre  of  an  i 
i^s^<%  r^ion,  is  in  fact  the  principal  pork  m 
witliout  even  the  exceptions  of  Cork  or  Bell 
Wdrld. 

The  business  of  putting  up  poric  here  for  distant  markets,  is  of  some 
twenty -sfx  years'  standing,  but  it  i^only  smce  1833,  that  it  has  sprung  into 
much  imrxwrtance. 

Itie  following  table  furnishes  a  list  of  hogs  put  up  each  year  since,  includ- 
11^  that  of  1S83,  and  the  prices  at  which  the  market  opened.  The  season 
bci^ns  hi  November  and  ends  in  March.  Each  year  refers  to  that  in  which 
bl»in^!<^  closed. 

Table— A. 

Tesrw  No.ofHogi.  Price.  Tw.  Ifo.ofHogs.  Pried. 

183»  85,000  1841  160,000  $3  60  di  3  76 

1834  123,000  1842  220,000  2  00  a  2  60 

1888  162,000  1843  250,000  1  62  a  2  00 
1836  123,000  9b  a  6^  1844  240,000  2  25  a  2  65 
1887  103,000  6  ct  7  1846  213,000  2  60  a  2  70 
1838  182,000  3i  a  4  1846  287,000  4  00  a  4  25 

1889  199,006  Si  a  6  1847  250,000  2  70  a  2  80 
IdM)          95,000  3    a  31 

nbU—B 
The  Logs  piicked  m  Ohio  in 

1844  were... MOfiOO 

1845  «    460,000 

1846  <*    426,000 

1847  «    325,000 

t>f  wkich  aggregate  Ciockumti  packed  in 

1844. .  i 48  pcf  cKfrtt 

1845. 47    ««     « 

=      18M. 68    ''     ♦^ 

1847...; 70    "     " 

Tkrvntire^ackhig  o/the  west  for  three  years  may  be  divided  as  follows* 

i   >,  liH.                               1845  1846. 

Missouri,  16,000  31,700  70,898 

B^  .16^000                       1^00  42,975 

Lcky,  6i,006  83,800  315^126 
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1S44. 

1845. 

18NL 

niiaois, 

136,709 

67,964 

68,120 

Indiana, 

257,414 

147,420 

251,236 

Ohio* 

560,748 

445,538 

420,833 

Minor  points, 

1,200 

8,850 

18,676 

The  hogs  raised  for  this  market,  are  generally  a  cross  of  Iria/i  Grazier^ 
Byfield^  Berkshire^  Russia  and  China^  in  such  proportions  as  to  unite  the 
quulificaiioiis  of  size,  tendency  to  fat  and  beauty  of  shape  to  the  haoH... 
They  are  driven  in  at  the  age  of  from  eleven  to  eighteen  months  old,  ia 
general  although  a  few  reach  greater  ages.  The  hogs  run  in  the  woods 
until  within  five  or  six  weeks  of  killing  time,  when  they  are  turned  into  the 
com  fiekis  to  fatten.     If  the  acorns  and  beach  nuts  are  abundant  they  re*^ 

Juire  less  corn,  but  the  flesh  and  fat  although  hardened  by  the  com  is  not  as 
rm  as  when  they  are  turned  into  the  com  fields,  in  a  less  Uiriving  conditioa. 
during  years  when  must  as  it  is  called  is  less  abundant 

From  the  8th  to  the  10th  of  November,  the  pork  season  begins  and  the 
hogs  are  sold  by  the  farmers  direct  to  the  packers,  when  the  quantity  they  own 
justifies  it  Some  of  these  farmers  drive  in  one  season,  as  high  as  one  thou* 
sand  head  of  hogs  into  their  fields.  Prom  an  hundred  and  fifty  to  three 
hundred  are  more  common  numbers,  however,  where  less  than  an  huniked 
are  owned,  they  are*  bought  up  by  drovers  until  a  suflScient  number  i» 
gathered  for  a  drove.  The  hogs  are  driven  into  pens  adjacent  to  the  re* 
spective  slanghter  houses.  As  soon  after  the  drover  or  farmer  sells  to  the 
packer,  the  hogs  are  put  into  small  pens  where  they  are  crowded  as  thick  as 
they  can  stand,  and  a  hand  walks  over  the  drove  knocking  them  on  the 
head  successively,  with  a  two  pointed  hammer  adapted  to  the  purpose. 
They  are  tlien  dragged  out  by  hooks  into  the  sticking  room,  where  theie* 
throats  are  cut,  the  blood  passing  through  a  drain  or  sewer  below  into  laige 
tanks  prepared  to  receive  it  The  blood  is  stived  to  be  sold  together  with  the- 
hoofs  and  hak,  to  the  manufacturers  of  prussiate  of  potash  and  prussian  blue*< 
Ailjacentto  the  sticking  room,  are  the  raiding  troughs  which  are  heated  by 
steam.  Thes^  troughs  are  of  one  thousand  gallons  capacity  each.  AAes* 
being  scalded  the  hogs  are  tossed  by  machinery  on  to  a  long  bench,  as  many 
persons  getting  to  work  on  a  hog  as  can  get  round  it  One  cleans  out  the 
ear,  which  woiic  must  be  done  while  the  hog  is  reeking  with  steam,  othen- 
puU  off  the  bristles  and  hair  which  are  thrown  on  tl^  floor,  others  again 
scrape  the  animal.  When  diese  operations  are  through  his  'bind  legs  are* 
stretched  open  with  a  stick  called  a  gambrii  and  .the  hog  is  borne  6?  b^  three 
men,  two  oi  whom  carry  the  front  part  on  their  crossed  hands  and  Ifai  other 
seizes  the  gainbril  by  which  he  carries  to  the  proper. place.andslii^  the  hog 
to  a  hook  which  suspends  him  from  the  ^oor.  Here  the  animal  fals  into 
the  hands  of  the  gutter,  who  tears  out  tlie  inside,  stripping  at  the  rale  vi  three 
hogs  to  the  nainute.  The  slaughter  houses  of  OiRcioaati  are  in  the  outskirtt 
of  the  city,  are  ten  in  number,  and  fifty  by  one  hundfed  and  thirty  feet  each 
in  extent)  the  frames  being  boarded  up  with  moveable  lattice  .work  at  the 
sides  which  is  kept  open  to  admit  air  in  the  ordinary,  temperature^  but  is  shut 
up. during  the  intense  cold  which  occasionally  attends  the  packieff  aeaiM, 
so  L  iii'  fKigs  shall  not  be  frozen  so  stiff  that  it  cannot  be  cut  up  to  advantage, 
lliese  estaolishraents  employ  each,  as  high  as  one  hundred  hands  aelecled 
for  this  business,  which  requires  both  strength  and  activity  and  always  cMft- 
mands  high  wages.  r 

V^Tv  mliKnr  poia^  in  thto  tUte  not  tscertaioed  and  included  in  tkb  list,  m  sut^lMVMi* 
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The  slaughterers  formerly  got  the  gut  fat  for  the  whole  of  the  labor  thua 
des<^ribed,  wagoning  the  hogs  more  than  a  mile  to  the  pork  houses  free  of 
expanse  to  the  owners.  Every  year,  however,  enhances  the  value  of  the 
perquisites,  such  as  the- fat,  heart,  liver,  (lg.^  for  food,  and  the  hoQ&,  hair, 
&c.,  for  manufacturing  purposes.  For  the  last  two  years  from  ten  to  twenty- 
five  cents  per  hog  have  oeen  paid  as  a  bonus  for  the  privilege  of  killing. 

The  hauling  of  hogs  from  the  slaughter  house  to  the  packers,  is  itself  a 
large  business,  emplojring  fullv  fifty  of  the  largest  elass  of  wagons,  each 
Jofading  from  sixty  to  onehundred  and  ten  hogs  at  a  load. 

The  hogs  are  taken  into  the  pork  houses  from  the  waeons  and  piled 
vb  m  rows  as  high  as  possible.  These  piles  are  genendly  close  to  the 
scales.  Another  set  of  hands  carry  them  to  the  sc^s^  where  they  are 
ui^ually  weighed  singly  for  the  advantage  of  the  draft  They  arc 
taken  hence  to  the  blocks  where  the  head  and  feet  are  fiipt  struck  off,  each 
blpw  needing  no  repetition.  The  hog  is  then  cloven  into  three  parts,  sepa* 
rating  the  ham  and  shoulder  ends  .fr^  the  middle.  These  are  again  di- 
yided  into  single  hams,  shoulders^  ajad  side/s.  The  leaf  is  then  torn  out,  and 
-every  piece  is  dbtributed  with  the  exactness  and  regularity  of. machinery,  to- 
it^  appropriate  pile.  The  tender  loins,  usually  two  pounds  to  the  hog^  are 
solo^o  the  manufacturers  of  sausages. 

(The  hog  thus  cut  up  into  shoulders,  hams,  and  middlings,  undergoes 
further  trimming  to  get  the  first  two  articles  in  proper  shape.  The  size  ot 
the  hams  and  shoulders  varies  with  their  appropriate  markets,  and  with  the 
price  of  lard,  which,  when  -higbi  tempts  the  putter  ujp,  of  pork  to  trim 
very  close,  and  indeed  to  render  the  entire  shoulder  into  lard.  If  the  pork ' 
is  intended  to  be  shipped  off  in  bulk,  or  fbr  the  smoke  house,  it  is  piled  up  in 
vast  masses,  covered  with  fine  salt  in  the  proportion  of  fifly  pounds  salt  to  * 
two  hundred  pounds  weight  of  meat.  If  otherwise,  the  meat  is  padked 
away  In  barrels  with  coarse  and  fine  salt  in  due  proportions — no  mote  of  th6 
latter  being  employed  than  the  meat  will  require  for  immediate  absorption, 
and  the  coarse  salt  remaining  in  the  barrel  to  renew  the  pickle  who$e 
strength  is  withdrawn  by  the  meat  in  process  of  time. 

The  different  classes  of  cured  pork,  packed  in  barrds,  are  made  up  of  tbe 
different  sizes  and  conditions  of  hogs — the  finest  and  fattest  making  clear 
•  and  mess  pork,  while  the  residue  is  put  up  into  prime  pork  or  bacon.  The 
inspection  laws  require  that  clear  pork  shall  be  put  up  of  the  sides  with  the 
libd  out.  It  takes  the  largest  class  of  hogs  to  receive  this  brand  Mess 
pork— r-all  sides,  with  two  rumps  to  the  banrd.  Prime — for  this  pork  of 
lighter  weight  will  suffice.  Two  shoulders,  two  jowls,  and  sides  enough 
to  ^  the  barrel,  make  the  contents.  200  pounds  of  meat  is  required  by  the 
inspector,  but  one  hundred  and  ninety-six  pounds,  packed  here,  it  is  ascer- 
tallied,  will  weigh  out  more  than  the  former  quantity  in  the  eastern  orsoutb* 
em' markets. 

The:mess  pork  is  used  for  the  commercial  marine  and  the  United  States 
navy.  This  last  class,  agai9,.is  put  up  somewhat  differently,  by  specifica- 
tioii^  made  out  for  the  purposie^  The  prime  is  packed-  for  ship  use  and  the 
southern  markets.  The  clear  pork  goes  out  to  the  cod  and  mackerel  fisheries. 
The  New  Englanders,  in  the  line  5  pickled  pork,  buy  nothing  short  of  the 
best. 

Bulk  pork  is  that  which  is  intended  for  immediate  use  or  for  smoking. 
Tk«  jTonner  class  is  sent  olff  in. flat  boats  for  the  lower  Mississippi.  l|;  fonns 
sc  un^rtant  element  of  the  whole, the  great  mass  being  sent  mto  tbe  smoke 
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bouses,  each  of  which  will  cure  a  hundred  and  seventj-fiye  thousand  to  fiv*- 
buiulred  thoBsariid  pounds  at  a  time.  Here  the  bacon,  as  far  as  possible,  ia 
kept  until  it  is  actually  wanted  for  shipment,  when  it  is  packed  in  hogs- 
heads containing  from  eight  to  nine  hundred  pounds,  the  hams,  sides  aml^ 
sbouklers  put  up  each  by  themselves.  Hie  bacon  is  sold  to  the  iron  manu-  ' 
faoturing  regions  of  Pennsylvania,  Kentucky  and  Ohio — to  the  fisheries  of 
Pennsylrania,  Marj-land  and  Virginia,  and  to  the  coast  or  Mississippi  re- 
gion above  New  Orleans.  Large  Quantities  are  disposed  of  also  for  the  con- 
sumption of  the  Atlantic  cities.  Flat  boats  leave  here  about  the  first  of  July^ 
and  they  all  take  down  more  or  less  bacon  for  the  coast  trade. 

For  die  purpose  of  farther  illustrating  the  business  I  have  been  describing^ 
I  ahaU  tsdce  the  operations  of  the  present  season,  1847-1848,  although  the  * 
quantity  of  hogs  which  will  be  put  up  here  cannot  be  ascertained  with  ex- 
actness for  some  weeks  yet     There  is  little  doubt  that  an  estimate  of  four 
hundred  and  twen^  thousand,  by  f^  the  largest  quantity  ever  yet  put  up  iit 
Cinoinnati,  will  not  be  beyoiid  the  actual  fact.     This  increase  pardy  results 
firom  the  growing  importance  idf  the  city  as  a  great  hog  market,  for  reasons 
which  win  be  made  apparent  in  a  latet  page,  but  more  particular! v  to  the'  ^ 
yait  enlargement  in  number  and  improved  condition  of  hogs  throumout  th^' 
west,  4Sonse<]|ttient  in  thi9  year's  unprecedented  liarvest  of  com.    What  this 
increase  is  may  be  inferred  from  the  official  re^sters  of  the  hogs  of  Ohi6|  re- 
turned to  the  auditor  of  state  as  subject  to  taxation,  bein^  all  those  of  and 
0Y9  six  months  in  age;    These  were  one  million  seven  hundred  and  fifW' 
thousaiid,  being  an  excess  of  twenty *five  per  cent,  or  diree  hundred  ana  ' 
fif^  thousand  Hogs,  overihose  of  the  previous  year.     Those  of  Kentuckjr*^'^ 
wbenoecomfe  m<M  of  our  largest  hogs,  as  well  as  a  considerable  share  of 
our  supptlies  in  this  article,  wm  exhibit  a  proportionate  increase,  whilie  the 
numb^  in  Indiana  and  Illinois  must  greatly  exceed  this  ratio  of  progress. 

If  there  be  four  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  hogs  cut  up  here  durmg^ 
the  tvesest  season,  the  product  in  the  manufactured  article  will1>e : — 
150,000'bbls.  Pbik, 
21,000,000  lbs.  Bacon, 
13,800j00a   "    L^. 

These  are  the  products  thus  fer  of  the  poric  houses'  operations  alone* 
That  is  to  say,  the  articles  thus  referred  to  are  put  up  in  these  establish- 
ments, fixmthe  hams,  shttulders,  sides,  leaf  lard,  and  a  small  pbrtion  of  the 
iowl8»-^thc  residue  of  the  carcaftesi  which  are  taken  to  the  pork  houses^ 
ieavin|r  them  to  enter  elsei^ere  into  other  departments  of  manufacture; 
The  relative  proportions  in  weight  of  bacoh  and  lard  rest  tipon  probabilities; 
An  unexpected  demand  and  advance  irt  j^ce  of  lard  woidd  j^atly  reduce' 
the  disparity  if  not  invert  the  proportion  of  theisc  two  articles.  A  change  iir 
the  prcmecta  of  the  value  of  pickled  pork,  during  tlie  progress  of  packing, 
would  also  reduce  or  increase  the  proportion  <rf  barrelled  pork  to  the  bacon' 
and  lard.  ' 

The  lard  made  here  is  exported  in  packages  for  the  Havana  maiket,  where 
besides  being  extensively  used,  as  in  the  Uiiitfia  States,  for  booking,  Jk' 
answers  the  purpose  to  which  butters  is  applied  lA  this  cotitrtiy.  It  is  sKp- 
ped  to  the  Atlantic  maiicets  alapo,  for  k>cal  use  as  well  as  fdr  export  to  fti^ 
land  and  France,  either  m  the  shape  it  leaves  thii  mkrkfet  orin  fe^'Oii;  lar« 
quantities  of  which  are  manufactured  at  the  east 

rhere  is  one  establishment  here,  which,  besides  putting  up  hams,  Ac. 
extensively,  ii  engaged  in  extracting  the  greaie  from  the  rest  of  the  hog. 
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This  wiD  probaUjr  the  present  jtmr  operate  upon  thirtj  thousand  hogft.  It 
has  sdinni  larjg^  eiroolar  tanks — six  or  capacity  to  hold  each  fifteen  thousand 
poands,  and  «ns  to  hold  six  thousand  pounds— all  gross.  These  receive  the 
entire  carcase  with  the  exception  of  the  hams,  and  the  mass  is  subjected  to 
steam  process  under  a  pressure  of  seventy  pounds  to  the  square  inch,  the 
efltct'of  which  operation  is  to  reduce  the  whole  to  one  consisteiute,  and 
eTeiy  bone  to  powder,  llie  fat  is  drawn  off  by  cocks,  and  the  residuum,  a 
mere  earthy  substance,  as  far  as  made  use  of,  is  taken  away  for  manure. 
Besides  th^  bogs  which  reach  this  factory  in  entire  carcases,  Uie  great  mass 
of  heidS)  ribs,  back  bones,  taS  pieces,  feet,  and  other  trimmings  of  the 
kofls,  cut  ap  at  different  poilc  houses,  are  subjected  to  the  same  process,  in 
orrarto  extract  ererv  particle  of  grease.  This  concern  alone  will  turn  out 
&is  season  ttmee  million  six  hundred  thousand  poimds  lard,  five-sixths  of 
which  is  No.  1.  Nothing  can  surpass  the  purity  and  beauty  of  this  lard^ 
wbiiik  is  refined  as  well  as  made  under  steam  processes.  Six  hundred  hogs 
per  dSy  pass  through  these  tanks  one  day  with  another. 

I  come  now  to  the  manufrcture  of  lard  oil,  which  is  accomplished  by  di* 
resting  the  lard  of  one  of  its  oonstituent  parts — stearine.  There  are  proba 
hly  thirty  lard  oil  fi^i^tones  here  on  a  scale  of  more  or  less  importance.  The 
la^;e8t  of  these,  whose  operations  are  probably  more  extensive  than  any 
ottier  in  tike  Upited  States^  has  manufactured  heretofore  into  lard  oQ  and 
stearine,  one  hundred  and  K>rty  thousand  pounds  monthly  all  the  year  round*. 
Th«  gi^it  increase  bf  hogs  for.  the  present  season  will  probably  enlarge  that 
boslBelM  this  inear  fifty  per  cent. 

Eleven  miUion  pounds  of  lard  wiO  be  run  into  lard  oil  this  rear,  two- 
sevenths  of  which  aggregate  will  make  stearine,  the  residue  lard  oil,  or  m 
other  wimls,  twenty-four  thousand  barrels  of  lard  oil,  of  forty  to  for^-two 
galloBS  each.  The  oil  is  exported  to  the  Atlantic  cities  and  foreign  coun- 
tries. Much  the  latmr  share  of  this  is  of  inferior  lard  made  of  must  f^d  and 
still  fed  hogs,  and  me  material,  to  a  great  extent,  comes  from  a  distanc^ 
making  no  part  of  these  tables.  Lard  oil,  besides  being  sold  for  what  it 
actually  is,  enters  largely  In  the  eastern  cities  into  the  adulteration  of  sperm 
do,  and  in  France  serv^es  to  reduce  the  cost  of  olive  oil.  The  skill  of  the 
French  chemists  enables  them  to  incorporate  from  sixty-five  to  seventy  per 
cent,  of  lard  oil  with  that  of  the  olive.  The  presence  of  lard  oi!  dm  be  de- 
tected, howev^,  by  a  deposit  of  stearine,  small  portions  of  which  always- 
remain  with  that  article,  and  will  be  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  bottle. 

I  now  come  to  the  star  candles,  made  of  the  stearine  expressed  firom  the 
lard  in  the  manufacture  of  lard  oil.  The  stearine  is  subjected  to  hydraulic 
preesui«>  by  lAich  three-eighths  of  it  is  discharged  as  an  impure  oleine. 
This  kat  is  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  soap.  Three  million  pounds  of 
stealrine  at  least,  have  been  made,  in  one  year,  into  star  candles  and  soap 
in  thtee  factories,  and  they  are  prepared  to  manufacture  six  thousand  pounds 
candles  per  average  day  throuebout  the  virtiole  year.  The  manufacture  of 
this  ydw  mnH  probably  approadb  that  amount,  as  the  present  supply  promises 
the  TAW  natenid  in  anundance. 

Ftott  the  slaughterers  the  oflal  capable  of  producing  grease  goes  to  an- 
ether  description  of  grease  extractors,  where  are  also  taken  hogs  dying  ot 
disctee  oii  by  accident,  and  meat  that  is  spoiling  through  unfavorable 
weHdNsr  or  watat  of  care.  The  grease  tried  out  here  goes  into  the  soap  manu- 
hct»ri^'  Lard  grease  is  computed  to  form  eighty  per  cent,  of  all  the  fet 
vscdPiA  Ae  tti^«ng  of  soap.     Of  the  ordinary  soap  one  hundred  thousand 
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pounds  are  made  weekly,  equal  at  fout  cents  per  pound  to  two  huBdeed 
thousand  dollars  per  annum.  This  is  exclusive  of  the  finer  80iq[>a,  and  of 
soft  soap,  which  are  probably  worth  twenty-five  per  cent  nu>re. 

Glue  to  an  inconsiderable  nmount  is  made  of  the  hoofc  of  the  hogs. 

At  the  rear  of  these  operations  comes  bristle  dressing  for  the  Atlantic 
markets.  This  business  employs  one  hundred  hands,  and  affords  a  product 
of  fifty-five  thousand  dollars. 

Last  of  all  is  the  disposition  of  what  cannot  be  used  for  othec  purposes, 
the  hair,  hoofs  and  other  offal.  These  are  employed  in  the  manidaciui*  of 
prussiate  of  potash,  to  die  product  of  which  also  ccmtributes  thecmckUnCB  or 
residuum  left  on  expressing  the  lard.  The  prussiate  of  potash  is  used  ex- 
tensively In  the  print  factories  of  New  England,  for  coloring  purposes.  The 
blood  of  the  hogs  is  manufactured  into  prussian  blue. 

A  brief  recapitulation  of  the  various  manufactures  out  of  the  hog  at  this 
point  present : 
^  Table— Jy. 

160,000  bairels  pork.  1 ,875;000  pounds  star  candles. 

21,000,000  pounds  bacon.  5,900,000     «    bar  soap. 

1 3,^)0,000      "    No.  1  lard  7,300,000     «    fimcy  and  soft  soaps. 
1  /)00,000  galloiis  lard  oil.  50,000     «     prussiatcr  of  potash. 

400^000  hogs  average,  including  seven  pounds  gut  fat  to  each,  eighty-four 
milHon  poundfe  as  the  carcase  weight  when  dressed.  This  is  distributed  as 
follows : 

Table— R, 

150,000  barrels  pork— 196  pounds  net. 29yl00,000  lbs. 

Bacon, 21000,000   « 

Number  one  or  leaf  lard, -.  13,800,000   " 

Lard  or  grease  run  into  lard  oil,  slearine  and  soap  oleine,    6,000,0^0   * 

InfelrioT  grease  for  soap,* • 1,000,000   " 

Evaporation,  shrinkage,  waste  cracklings  and  offal  for  manure  13,800,000  <* 

84,000/)e0  lbs. 

The  value  of  ail  this  depends  of  course  on  the  foreign  demand.  Last 
year  the  pork,  bacon,  lard,  lard  oil,  star  candles,  soap,  biisdes,  &c,  exceeded 
six  millions  of  dollars  in  value.  This  year  it  will  probably  reach  eight  nul- 
lions.  But  for  the  reduced  prices  which  a  greatly  incrsased  product  must 
creche  it  would  far  exceed  that  value, 

Tt^e  buildings  in  which  the  pork  is  put  up,  are  of  great  extent  and  capaoity 
and  in  ever  part  thoroughly  arranged  for  the  business.  They  generally  eix^ 
tend  from  street  to  street,  so  as  to  enable  one  set  of  operations  to  be  carried 
on  without  interfering  with  another.  There  are  thirty  of  these  establish* 
ments  besides  a  number  of  minor  importance. 

The  stmnger  here  during  the  packing  and  eq)eciaUy  the  forwasdJiog 
season  of  the  article,  becomes  bewildered  in  the  attempt  to  keep  up  with  the 
eye  and  the  memory  the  various  and  successive  processes  he  Ims  witnessed, 
in  following  the  several  stages  of  putting  the  hog  into  its  final  marketable 
shape,  and  in  surveying  the  apparently  interminable  rows  of  drays  which  •! 
that  period  occupy  the  main  avenues  to  the  river  in  continuous  lines  goii^g 
und'retuming,  a  mile  or  more  in  length,  excluding  every  other  use  of  those: 
streets,  from  dayjight  to  dark.  Nor  is  his  wonder  lessened  when  he  fui^ 
f  cys  the  nnmense  quantity  of  hwgsheads  of  bacon,  barrels  of  pork,  and  iief/k 
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of:  kfd  ISir  nrfiidi  roeHft'Cftniiot  be  found  on  the  perk  houie  floon,  exjtoneiTa 
ae  tiMy.  ftre^  and  whicb  are  ihejrefore,  spread  over  the  public  landiof  and 
Miiofc  «p  eyeiy  vacant  opace  on  the  side  walks,  the  publie  streeCa  and  even 
adjacent  lots  otherwise  vacant 

It  may  appear  remarkable,  in  considering  the  facilities  for  patting  up  poric 
which  many  other  points  in  Illinois,  Indimia,  Ohio  and  Kentuckv  possesa 
in  their  greater  contiguity  to  the  neighborhoods  which  produce  the  no^  and 
other  advantages  which  are  palpable,  that  so  large  an  amount  of  this  busir 
ness  is  engrossed  at  Cincinnati.  It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  the  raw 
material  in  this  business  (the  hog)  constitutes  sixty  per  cent,  of  the  value 
when  ready  for  sale,  and  being  always  paid  for  in  cash,  such  heavy  dis- 
bursements are  r^uired  in  large  sums,  and  at  a  day's  notice,  that  the  ne^ 
eessary  capital  is  not  readily  obtainable  elsewhere  in  the  west  Nor  in  an 
article,  which  in  the  process  of  curing  runs  great  risks  in  sudden  changes  of 
weather,  can  the  packer  protect  himself,  except  where  there  are  amfde 
means  in  extensive  supplies  of  salt,  and  any  necessary  force  of  coopers  of 
laborers,  to  put  on  in  case  of,  eipaergency  or  disappointment  in  previous  ar- 
langements*  More  than  all,  the  facilities  of  turning  to  account  in  various 
manufaptu^ea,  or  as  articles  of  food  in  a  populous  community,  what  cannot 
be  disposed  of  to  profit  elsewhere,  renders  hogs  to  the  Cincinnati  packet 
wortli  at  least  five  per  cent,  more  than  they  will  conunand  at  any  other 
point  in  the  Mississippi  valley. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  amazing  activity  which  characterizes  all  the  details 
of  packing,  cutting,  &c.,  here  it  iuay  be  stated,  that  two  hands  in  one  of  our 
pork  houses,  in  less  than  thirteen  hours,  cut  up  eight  hundred  and  fifty  Kon, 
averaging  over  two  hundred  pounds  each,  two  others  placing  them  on  the 
blocks  for  the  purpose.  All  these  hogs  were  weighed  singly  on  the  scales, 
in  the  course  of  eleven  hours.  Another  hand  trimmed  the  hams,  ^seventeen 
hundred  pieces,)  in  Cincinnati  style,  as  fast  as  they  were  separated  (h>m  the 
carcases.  The  liogs  were  thus  cut  up  and  disposed  of  at  the  ra.^  of  more 
than  one  to  the  minute. 

The  price  of  pickled,  pork  in  the  eastern  markets  varies  gn^atly,  as  may 
be  seen  by  the  following  table  of  prices  in  New  York,  dtfrii)g  tbe  last  twenty- 
four  years: 

< 

[:  :'■  roftfe— F.  "''',. 

Averpge  price  per  year.  , 


1898  /        #13  at  |9  79  1836  #23  13  $17  65 

I8i4'  13  78  ■■>'•:      W»  1837  21  66  18  »^ 

189fr  13  S3  10  d»  1888  219^  16  59 

1836  1165  7  84'  1889  19  3S  16  7S 

1897  Idiiil  8  63  18«>  16  07  12  96 

1828  .          IS  71  10  06  1841  11  36  9  4B 

1829  .       M  79  10  84       '      1842  f  27  ,   7  M* 

1830  18  64  9187  1843  10  32  '  9  69 
1831^  >  14  30  1118  1644  9  28  7^ 
183»>  18  77  1199  1846  12  13  9  61 
1838  '  44  W!  11  68?  18«  10  50  8  78 
18S4  14  29  ^  10  21  ]ef7  16  00  19  59^^ 
1836  16  96  IS  or  "^     . 
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Thont  who  art  eoA|ftii8afi|  to  the  impdrtance  of  the  *miei<feoiaikfcl  wfti 
DOt  be  yurprteed  to  learn  by  the  table  pf  <wr  expoiie  of  pcifkto  ftireigft  eimn-^ 
tries,  tlie  eniall  proportion  it  forme  to  the  qaantky  peeked.    The  tuikm^ 
is  the  export  table  for  the  last  sixteen  years :  ' 

Year.  Barrels.  Year.  Barreli.  Year.                 Barrels. 

lS5l  51,263  1837  24,683  1842  180,039 

1833  83,025  1838  31,336  lb^2  80,310 

1833  105,840  1839  41,301  1844  162,689  . 

1834  83,691  1840  66,281  1845  161,609 

1835  61,827  1841  132,390  1846  lX,42a 

1836  22,540 

Hpre  tlmn  thrae-fburlhs  of  the  these  exports  ie  to  Britidi  Cdoniee  m 
Ame^oa,  and  to  the  West  India  blands. 

Few  persons  at  the  east  can  realize  the  size  ahd  especialfy  l!^:£ltkiess  to 
which  hegB  arrive  in  the  west,  under  the  profuse  feeding  they  receive. 

The  foBowing  are  specimens  of  hogs  and  lots  of  hbgs  kill^  iri  Cindh 
nati  this,  season  and  the  last 

Tabk—U. 
lloga.  ATersgft  wpigtafc--|ba. 

7 - ,...-...     720 

5 640 

22.... ...- 403 

62 V ;..     877 

60..- -...,     37ft 

Of  thepe  wet  V  nine — one  li^er — weighing  sespeetively  316,  444,  454,  458 
456,  516,526,  £^. 

320  hogs, 325 

667    " , 305 

Few  if  Jiny  of  these  hogs  were  over  nineteen  months  old.  The  last  lot 
is  exlraordiiiary — combining  quantity  and  weight,  even  for  the  west  They 
were  all  raised  in  one  neighborhood  in  Madison  county,  Kentucky,  by 
Messrs.  Caldwell,  Campbell,  Ross  and  Gentry,  the  oldest  being  nineteen 
months  in  age. 

The  value  of  these  manufacturing  operations  to  Cincinnati  consists  in  the 
vaifit>«B»ount  of  labor  they  require  and  create  and  the  circuiwMnce  that  Qm 
gim^  i^ofos  of  thaft  labor  furnisher  emplojrmeftia  (^ousands^  at  j^f^isely  tbir 
v€«7  ^eiison  when  Iheir  regular  avocations  CMncit  be  pursaod.     Thus  theM 
arepechaps  fifteen  hundred  cooper^  engagodt  in  .and  outside  of  the  cilf^ 
mi^r^lard  kegf,  pork  barrels  and  bacon  (iQgsheads :  the  city  coopers  ^ 
a  period  when  Wf  are  not  needed  pu  stock  b^els  and  irthfTt  cooperage 
aift^  tl^  countiT  coopers,  whose  main  occupation  is  forming,  Slttnng  a  seH-    • 
soficwhen  the  mn^if  lequire  no  lab^;  at  their. loui^     Theal^Cn^  is  another 
laq^  body  of  hamhi,  also  agricuhuv|sts,  at  the  pfoper  season,  engaged  g^    : 
tii^  out  staves  and  beading,  and  cutting  hoqpf  pf  V^,  for  tl(0  smse  business  :  I 
V^  quantities  of  boxes  of  various  descriptiq^is  are  made  for.p^ing  bacel^^  i 
for  ihpi  Havanna  and  European  ms^ets.     I^ffd,  fs  also  iMk^4  to  a  gr^^ ' 
ejfient  for  export  ir^  tin  cases  tMr -^oxes,  tj^t  miking  orwl^idi  fumistei 
extensive  occupation  to  the  tin  plate  VTorkerfi;   .  :  w     : .  '  '  ' 
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If  we  take  into  yiew  farther  that  the  slaughtering,  the  wagoning,  the  pork 
house  labor,  the  rendering  urease  and  lard  oil,  the  stearine  and  soap  fac- 
tories, brisde  dressingv  and  ether  kindled  empMykeitts,  supply  abundant 
occupation  to  men,  who  in  the  spring,  are  engaged  in  the  manufacture  and 
hauling  of  bricks,  quarrying  and  hauung  stone,  cellar  digging  and  walling, 
brick-laying,  plastering  and  street  paving,  with  other  employments,  which  m 
their  very  nature  ceii^e  on  the  approach  of  winter,  we  can  readily  appreciate 
the  importance  of  a  business  wnich  supplies  labor  to  the  industry  of  proba- 
bly six  thousand  individu^s,  who  but  for  its  existence  would  be  earning 
IHtle  or  nothing  one^third  of  the  y«ar. 

The  United  States  oeoaos  of  18^  gires  26,301 ,293,  as  the  cxtstmg  mua*^ 
ber  of  hogs  of  that  date.  The  principa}  increase  since  is  in  the  west  owing 
IQ  the  alratidance  of  corn  (here,  ^d  that  quantity  may  be  |K)W  safety  en- 
lai^d  to  forty-fiTe-miUians.  This  is.  about  the  number  assigned  to^  entire 
Euiope  in  188%  by  McQcegor,  in  his  Commercial  Dictibnarv^  and  there 
4B  pi>ebably  no  material  increase  there  since,  jwlging  by  the  now  ndvanoe 
Jn  thttit  seetien  of  tlkc  wodd  in  productions  of  any  kind. 

The  number  of  bogv  cut  up  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  vnIX  reach 
Ads  year r  to  one  million  five  hundred  thousand,  of  this  it  will  be  « ^^M  that 
Vwe*ty-ei^t  per  cent  or  over  one-fouitfa  of  the  whole  qoanti^r  put  up 
/or  mftikel  in  Cincinnati  alone. 


^f^-'ifw' 


1  *..  . 
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LETTER  OF  HON.  H.  L.  ELLSWORTH. 

Lafayette,  Indiana,  Dee.  15,  1847. 

Dear  Sir: — I  intended  to  have  ^ven  you  a  statement  of  the  agricultunu 
productions  of  this  section  of  the  country  at  an  earii«r  day.  I  hasten,  how- 
ever, now  to  remark,  that  the  quality  of  wheat  is  better  than  that  of  the  last 
year^  but  the  quantity  will  be  much  less,  full  one-third;  many  fidds  were 
wintflf^kiQed  and  ploughed  up  for  com.  The  com  crop  is  not  an  average  one. 
The  quantity  of  land  planted  was  greater;  while  some  fields  produced  s 
fair  yiekl,  others  failed  full  fifty  per  cent  The  drought  of  summer  retarded 
the  growth  of  the  com,  and  the  early  frosts  prevented  its  coming  to  matu* 
vit^.  There  will,  nevertheless,  in  ibe  aggregate,  be  a  krge  amount  for 
dupment  1  have  several  hundred  acres  that  will  yield  seventy-five  U^ 
eighty-five  bushels  per  acre,  and  this  without  hoeing,  simply  ploughmg  three 
times;  indeed,  on  a  thousand  acres  cultivated  in  one  fiiinn,  a  hoe  was  not 
used  this  sunmier. 

The  number  of  hogs  fattened  this  year,  in  the  Wabash  valley  is  unusually 
great.  These  have  consumed  much  com  that  would  otherwise  have  been 
Slipped.  The  price  of  hogs  last  year,  induced  many  to  fatten  what  they 
could,  and  the  market  is  glutted;  pork  weighing  200  pounds  and  upwards 
is  $2  J  and  from  that  to  $1  50.  The  price  at  the  east  does  not  justify  such 
a  reduction  in  the  price  of  last  year.  Money  is  scarce-— salt  and  barrels 
also;  hence  packers  have  the  command  of  the  market,  at  their  own  prices. 
Some  are  trying  up  the  carcase,  except  the  hams,  and  will,  I  think,  do 
better  than  to  sell  at  $2  per  hundred.  Soon  the  raU  road  will  be  finished 
from  Lafayette  to  the  Ohio  river,  and  this  will  enable  us  to  obtain  reasona- 
ble prices,  deducting  the  freight. 

During  the  summer  I  have  been  successfully  raising  barley  and  flair 
together. 

If  forty-eight  quarts  of  barley  and  sixteen  quarts  of  flax  seed  to  the  acre 
are  sow^  in  the  spring,  both  w  U  ^w  well  together,  and  npen  at  th^  same 
time,  and  give  a  ^ood  yield;  this  crop  may  be  cut  witn  a  scythe  and 
stacked.  After  being  threshed,  in  a  common  thresher,)  tbe  flax  seed  is 
easily  separated,  as  it  passes  throng  the  sieve.  I  wished  to  try  the  i  • 
periment  for  the  seed  of  both,  but  more  especially  to  ascertain  the  value  c 
the  straw  or  stem  for  coarse  paper;  it  is  said  that  one  ton  of  trie  straw  or 
stem  will  make  fifteen  hundred  pounds  of  paper,  worth  $70  per  ton.  I 
shall  soon  know  the  result,  as  the  paper-mill  is  woricing  up  the  materials^ 
If  a  substitute  for  the  present  hard  material  (old  ropes,  &c.)  can  be  fiimish- 
ed  by  the  stem  of  flax,  it  will  be  a  great  desideratum  gained.  Cattle  eat  the 
straw  and  stem  greedily. 

I  may  justly  remark,  that  the  discovery  of  Mr.  Bents,  in  hulling  graia^ 
and  thus  preparing  it  for  grinding,  seems  likely  to  produce  an  important 
benefit ;  three  and  a  half  bushels  of  wheat  make  a  band  of  superfine  flour; 
there  are  one  pound,  six  ounces  of  bran  in  a  bushd  of  wheat  A  bettn- 
and  cht^i^ier  article  can  be  procured  than  hitherto. 
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Having  been  informed  by  Mr.  Bentz  of  tHe  process,  (  tried  it  on  buck* 
vrbeat,  and  in  five  minutes  obtained  a  beautiful  article,  the  berry  being  per- 
fectly hulled.  I  will  not  enlarge,  knowing  your  report  must  be  limited.  I 
add  an  experiment  to  test  the  value  of  cooked  and  uncooked  food,  with 
s<ime  observations  on  our  great  staple  of  the  west — swine,  which,  lif  you 
have  room,  may  gratify  strangers,  and  especially  correspondents,  to  whose 
inquiries  I  cannot  individually  reply. 

With  an  ardent  hope  for  the  prosperity  of  the  Patent  Office,  I  remain. 

Yours,  most  respectfully, 

HENRY  L.  EliLSWORTH. 
.Hon.  JBdhund  Bur>ce,  Commissioner  of  Patents. 

Washington  City. 

Eaj^eriments  in  Feeding j  by  ffenry.  L.  Ellsworth. 

.On  Ihe  24th  of  May,  1847, 1  purchased  four  hogs,  of  the  following  weights . 

No.  1  weiriied  131  lbs.,  4  oz.  >  i_.,  *      ^u         •  v      c%oi  il      o 
"2        "       150    "4  «    S  together  weighing  S81  Ibs»,  8  oe. 

',  *'  4        <*       120    «    4   "    <  ^^*  together  weighing  277  lbs.,  8  oz. 

I  fed  Nos.  1  and  2,  to  each  Uiree  and.  a  half  pounds  ef  Indl^^ j^e^t 
cofikedy  making  to  both  seven  pounds  per  day.  The  food  I  plrep^^d;  aS 
foUows:  I  took  fourteen  pounds  of  meal,  enough  for  two  days,  wet  tkfe^^^ 
coUl  water  to  prevent  lumps;  then  put  it  into  a  five  pail  iron  kettle  ([^^ 
boUiDg  water,  stirrinff  it  well,)  covered  over  the  kettle  with  a  tfeht  do^  , 
let  the  mush  stand  tin  morning ;  putting  up  dampers,  the  heat  of 'ine16:'^il^ 
and  arches  makes  the  mass  boil  for  a  long  time  without  wood. 

On  the  8th  of  June,  fifteen  days, 

Jio.  1  weighed  149  pounds,  13  ounces,  a  gain  of  18  pounds,  9  ounces, 
**   2       "       165       "       13       **     •      "         15       "       9       " 
Both  together  having  gained  34  pounds,  2  ounces  in  fifteen  days,  and  con 
eumed  105  pounds  of  meal.     If  pork  is  worth  3  cents  per  pound  gross,  the  ' 
gain  in  the  hogs,  viz.  34  pounds,  2  ounces,  is  $1  02,  equal  to  very  nearly  1 
ceui  per  pound  for  the  meal,  viz.  56  pounds  per  bushel,  say  55  cts.  per  bushel- 
No.  3,  as  above  on  the  24th  of  May,  weighed 157  lbs.  4  oz. 

No.  4,  "  "  "  <<       120  lbs.  4  oz. 

Both  together  weighing 277  lbs.  8  oz. 

These  I  fed,  on  14  lbs.  of  com,  7  lbs.  to  each,  per  day,  with  water,  on 
the  8th  of  June,  fifteen  days. 

No.  3,  wei^ied 179  lbs.  13  oz.— gain,  22  lbs.    9  oz. 

No.  4,       "     146  lbs.  «     251bs.  12oz. 

Both,  together,  48  lbs.  5  oz.,  in  fifteen  days. 

Both  together  consumed  210  lbs.  of  com,  just  double  the  quantity  of 
meal  fed  td  the  other  two.  The  48  lbs.  6  oz.  of  pork,  at  tliree  cents  per  lb. 
gross,  amounts  to  $1  45  cents,  making  com  worth  381^  cents  per  bushel  of 
56.1bsw  The  hogs  had  salt,  generally,  in  cakes,  composed  of  ashes,  three 
paiits  clay,  one  part  saturated  with  salt,  a  most  excellent  mode  of  salting  all 
kinds  of  stock.  Those  fed  on  com  drank  freely  of  water.  Thpse  that  eat 
m\\Qji  .would  JEBjrdy  driii  any.  After  fifteen  days  the  food  was  changed  for 
twenty  days;  those  that  previously  had  com,  lived  on  raush,  and  vice  versa. 
N(v  3^  wM  much  affected  by  the  tod  rapid  change  from  dry  com  to  mush^ 
thci  stWMLCh  having  beei^  cralia^ted^  digtfetion/enlf  .r<k)tiuM  by  tin  coa 
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centratecl  nciirisbn^nt  of  dry  oora,  could  not  bear  tibie.  sudden  extension 
which  musji  gave  il,  each  hog  having  about  eight  pounds  of  mush  three 
tijnts  per  day,  equal  to  twenty-four  pounds  per  day.  Here  I  may  remark, 
also,  what  seems  almost  incredible,  that  fourteen  pounds  of  good  com  meal, 
thoroughly  cooked,  will  make  ninety  pounds  of  mush,  so  thick  as  not  to 
nm  when  taken  out  of  the  kettle.  In  the  further  experiment  I  omit  No.  3, 
from  the  cause  above,  since  being  unwell,  he  did  not  gain  over  five  pounds 
in  twenty  days.  His  case  is  added  as  a  caution  against  too  rapid  change 
of  diet.  I  proceed,  therefore,  with  only  the  other  three  hogs,  viz:  Nos.  1, 
2  arid  4,  and.  weighing  as  follows: 

No.  1,  weighed,  on  the  8th  of  June,  149  Ibs»  13  oz» ;  on.  the  28Ui  June, 
179  lbs.— gain,  29  lb$.  3  oz. 

No.  2,  weighed,  on  the  8th  of  June,  166  lbs.  13  oz.^  on  28th  June,  189 
lbs. — gain,  23  lbs.  3  o^. 

Both  together,  having  gained  62  lbs.  6  oz.,  in  twenty  days,  and  coih 

sumed,  (at  the  rate  of  fourteen  pounds  per  d^y,)  280  lbs.,  equal  to  62  lbs. 

6  oz.  of  poirk,  at  three  cents  per  pound  gross,  as  before,  which  gives  $1  67, 

equal  to  tbirty-'one :  cent«  per  bushel.     This  gain  was  less  t£m  the  other 

experiment  on  com,  which  is  accounted  for  by  the  ehange  of  diet.     No.  4, 

weired,  CD  the  8th  of  June,  146  lbs. ;  on  the  28ih  of  June,  166  lbs. — gain 

e  pound  p^  day.   He  consumed  seventy  pounds  o' 

pounds  of  pork,  at  three  cents  per  pound.  gros8,| 

Inaking  the  com  ground  and  cooked,,  worth  foity^ 

id  somewhat  by  a  too  rapid  diange  of  diet  from  com 
btless,  have  made  the  second  experiment  with  the 
experiment.  Taking  both  experiments  together, 
the  exchange  from  highly  concentrated  food  to  that 
far  more  expansive,  is  disadvantageous — more  so  than  from  expansive  to 
concentrated,  raw  food  is,  to  the  cooked  food,  as  68'to  103^  making  the  gain^ 
by  cooking,  about  fifty-five  per  cent,  over  uncooked  food— or,  three  bushels 
of  meal,  cooked,  is  equal  to  four  and  a  half  bushels  of  dry,  hard  com.  It 
is  crt'nerally  estimated,  that  if  corn  is  cut  up  and  fed  to  hogs  that  fifteen 
busliels  will  fatten  each  one — that  is,  give  one  hundred  pounds  of  flesh.  If 
hogs,  at  ^oss  weight,  should  be  worth  $3  per  hundred,  this  would  make 
com  woru  just  twenty  cents  per  bushel.  The  ho^,  in  this  case,  were  not 
confined  in  pejis.  If  confined  in  pens,  dry  com  is  worth  thir^  cents,  and. 
meal,  cooke<l  as  above,  i^  worth  aver  fi%  cents;  so  that  there  is  a  gain,  by 
grinding  and  cooking,  over  feeding  in  the  field,  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
per  cent.  ^  lire  expenses,.howeTer,  are  to  be  deducted,  and  these  depend 
on  the  price  of  wages,  wood  and  milliog..  .  I  am.  about  to  try  Bog^dus' 
mill,  which,  it  is  said,  will,  with  two.  horses^  .grtnd  three  hundrad  bushel  of 

lat  the.  meal  will  tail  into  a  tub  or  vat, 
I  be  cooked  by  itteam,  suppljring  the 
fig,  inking  the  miish  just  thiM  enough 
s  avoidmg  hU  labor  in  drawing  walei 
dechicted  for  oiCdj  which  is  a  fair  ei$ti 
d,  is  about  equal  to  %hree  qmts,  groas^ 
to  three  huDdi«d. 

lents  to  test  the  ^ake  of  fiseding  cont 
abkn  by  tecning  hogs  into  th^iekU 
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Mr  present  impreasion  is,  that  the  most  profitible  ymy  to  feed  corn,  all 
things  considered,  is  to  cut  the  corn  as  soon  as  it  begins  to  turn  hard;  dien 
hogs  will  eat  com,  cob  and  stalk;  then,  too,  the  weather  is  mild,  and  swine 
will  thrive  much  faster  in  September,  October  and  Norember^  than  in  De- 
cember, January  and  February, 

Where  land  is  cheap  and  easily  tilled,  and  labor  dear^  as  in  the  west,  it 
may  be  best  to  make  hogs  their  own  harvesters.  Thus,  prepare  clover, 
oats,  early  com  and  buckwheat,  and  let  hogs  eaf  them  in  succession.  Rye, 
also,  may  be  raised.  The  advantages  of  rye  for  stock  has  been  underrated. 
It  is  a  better  improver  of  land,  if  fed  off,  than  oats;  its  roots  are  thicker  and 
grow  deeper:  it  affords  nourishment,  (if  sown  in  August,)  from  November 
until  the  autumn  of  the  following  year.  Young,  green  rye  has  one  great 
advantage  over  ^reen  wheat  or  green  oats:  the  two  last  are  apt  to  scour 
stock,  while  rye  is  more  nourishing  without  the  relaxing  qualities.  Some 
highly  respectable  farmers  prefer  rye  to  clover.  One  thmg  is  certain,  rye 
can  be  sowed  upon  new  land  successfully,  when  clover  would  fail — rye 
can  be  scattered  before  the  last  ploughing  of  com ;  in  this  way,  calves 
can  be  wintered  cheaper  than  in  any  omer  manner.  Hogs  wiD  thrive  re- 
markably well  on  green  rye,  and  fatten  on  it  when  ripe.  Taking,  therrfore, 
all  things  into  consideration,  rye  should  be  placed  much  higher  than  it  now 
is,  in  the  comparative  scale  of  valuable  fodder  plants.     But  to  return  to  the 


subject  of  field  feeding  of  hogs. 
I  mentioned,  the  preparation 
and  buckwheat,  to  be  fed  upon  in  succession  by  the  swine.     These  crops 


mentioned,  the  preparation  of  various  crops,  as  clover,  oats,  early  com 


will  last  till  the  ordinary  field  com  is  ripe  enough.  If  a  moveable  fence  is 
provided  to  confine  hogs, to  a  small  quantity,  little  is  lost  by  field  feedine^, 
imless  the  weather  is  wet,  when  do  much  wUl  be  tramped  in,  that  it  is  ad- 
visable to  feed  com  cut  up  and  carried  to  a  dry  lot,  where  there  is  water. 
There  is  a  g^oneral  mistake  in  putting  in  oats  too  late.  It  is  well  to  plough 
the  ground  in  the  fall,  when  work  on  the  farm  does  not  press,  and  then 
seize  the  first  moment  to  harrow  in  the  oats  in  the  spring.  If  peas  are  ad 
ded  to  the  oats,  as  was  practised  on  the*  North  River,  N.  Y.,  when  poik 
was  the  great  staple  there,  it  would  be  an  improvement  at  the  west. 

A  great  error  Idcewise  has  been  committed  in  giviiig  ho|^  too  mudi  age. 
At  the  west,  hogs  average  over  twenty  months,  thus  subjecting  the  owner 
io  ihe  expense  of  wintering ;  at  this  age  their  average  is  net  two  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds.  More  than  half  the  fat  made  is  run  M  b^  labor  aiid  travel ; 
little  food  is  allowed  in  winter  and  less  in  the  fall  and  spring,  and  the  hogs 
have  to  work  for  a  living.  In  many  cases  they  get  stinted  and  never  re- 
cover. It  may  here  be  mentioned  that  pig  pork  is  worth  more  for  domestis 
use  or  for  shipment  to  England  and  France,  than  pork  frwn  older  hogs*  In- 
deed a  pig  should  be  kept  constantly  growing  and  oUght  (and  will,  if  pro- 
perly attended)  to  increase  one  pound  a  day  till  killed,  at  ten  or  eleven  months 
old,  when  he  will  weiffh  three  hundred  pounds  if  the  breed  is  good.  The 
doctrine  that  the  breed  is  in  the  trough  is  not  wholly  correct — good  hogs 
must  be  also  fed,  but  there  is  as  much  (if  not  more)  difference  in  hogs  as 
cattle  as  to  taking  on  fat  I  have  some  so  much  inclined  to  fatten  that  it  is 
difficult  to  reduce  them  sufficiently  for  breeders  if  th^  Were  placed  even  ia 
comr*  ?i  short  pasture.  Hogs  to  fatten  best  should  not  know  what  liberty 
IS,  A.^  should  have  a  warm  dry  bed— their  feed  at  regular  hours,  and  in 
sufficient  quantities.  As  soon  as  the  meal  is  over  they  then  lie  down  and 
rest  tin  the  next  feeding  time  comes  round.     Pushing  hogs  however  on]|y 
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to  those  intended  for  eariy  kilKng;  if  extraordinary  weight  is  desired,  pigs 
should  n6t  be  confined  too  closdy  or  be  too  higUy  fed  for  the  first  year ; 
room  and  moderate  exercise  is  favorable  to  the  growth  of  bone  and  muscle. 
A  pig  that  has  been  pampered  for  one  year,  will  if  taken  then  fall  far  below 
one  of  the  same  weight  that  has  not  been  crowded  if  both  are  allowed  the 
same  diet  afterwards. 

I  cannot  omit  to  notice  a  fatal  error  amon^  farmers  in  hazarding  all  by 
new  crosses.  Many  of  the  first  breeds  in  this  and  other  sections  of  the 
country  hare  been  spoiled  by  mixtures  with  the  Berkshire,  for  while  a  cross 
with  the  Berkshire  and  the  Wood  breed  of  hoes  could  not  but  improve  the 
stock,  an  equal  improvement  has  not  followed  in  crossing  the  former  with 
the  improved  kinds.  When  a  good  breed  has  been  obtained  it  should  be  kept 
till  there  is  a  certainty  of  ffettinff  a  better.  Crosses  often  do  not  improve 
stock,  the  experiment  should  be  first  made  with  a  few  hogs.  There  is  an- 
other important  fact  to  be  attended  to.  It  is  desirable  to  breed  in  and  in, 
for  one  or  two  litters,  until  the  breed  becomes  established.  One  cross  may 
produce  an  improvement  in  the  appearance  of  the  pi^,  but  their  progeny 
may  partake  fully  of  the  male  or  female,  neither  of  which  is  wanted.  The 
great  deterioration  in  hogs  does  not  follow  so  much  from  breeding  in  and 
m  as  from  injury  to  the  male  by  excessive  indulgence.  The  male  should 
be  kept  up  and  not  allowed  more  than  one  or  two  connections — if  farmers 
would  be  particular  on  this  point,  they  wiU  have  better  hogs  and  also  find 
that  the  number  of  boar  pigs  will  be  increased  ^/i/iy  per  cent^  such  is  the  re- 
sult of  experiments  in  Europe  as  most  fully  tested. 

After  a  full  consideration  of  the  subject  I  am  satisfied  that  stock  raising 
at  the  west  is  much  more  profitable  than  grovring  small  grain — indeed  an 
examination  of  the  present  circumstances  in  the  north-western  states  shows  a 
vast  difference  in  the  wealth  of  the  graziel^  over  those  who  crop  with  grain. 
The  profits  of  wheat  appear  well  in  expectation  on  papers,  but  this  prospect 
is  blasted  by  a  severe  winter,  appearance  of  insects,  a  want  of  harvesting, 
bad  weather  in  harvesting,  in  threshing,  for  there  are  few  bams  at  the  west,  or 
transporting  to  market,  and  lastly,  a  nuctuation  of  the  market  itself.  Some 
one  of  these  is  likely  to  happen,  for  very  fortunate  is  that  farmer  who 
esoapes  them  all.  There  is  too  another  very  important  fact  to  be  noticed. 
Constant  cropping  of  com  and  small  grain  carried  from  the  field  will  of 
course  diminish  gradually,  at  least,  the  fertility,  and  the  farm  is  at  length 
worn  out  On  the  contrary,  by  feeding  the  crop  on  the  land,  the  farm  every 
year  grows  better.  I  am  making  several  experiments  with  stock,  but  shall 
not  be  able  to  complete  them  in  time  for  your  report  this  year,  I  have  now 
on  my  farm  one  hundred  breeding  sows,  which  are  expected  to  produce 
six  hundred  pigs  m  March  and  April ;  these  I  design  to  fatten  by  January, 
1849,  spaying  the  old  sows  and  killing  them  at  the  same  time  as  the  pigs, 
reserving  one  hundred  young  sows  (^so  a  few  extraordinary  old  ones)  to 
stock  the  farm  for  another  year.  This  mode  of  farming  enables  me  to 
gather  my  rent  from  distant  farms  with  the  least  trouble  and  most  profit,  as  I 
can  notify  the  tenant  when  the  rent  gatherers  are  coming  and  so  continuing 
the  collection  of  rent,  leaving  the  farm  nearest  market  ml  the  last  It  may 
■eem  to  eastern  men  incredible  that  such  amounts  of  com  can  be  raised  or 
purchased  so  cheap.  It  costs  2  50  to  $3  per  acre  to  hire  land  tilled  in 
com — the  crop  averages  fifly  bushels ;  thus  making  the  com  in  the  field  six 
cents  per  bushel,  inclusive  of  rent  of  ground,  which  to  a  purchaser  is  vea 
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inconsiderable.     One  young  man  with  two  horses  will  tend  easily  forty 
acres,  and  raise  two  thousand  bushels  by  three  and  a  half  month  Vlabon 

I  mentioned  in  a  former  letter  (pubhshed  in  your  agricultural  report  of 
1845,)  that  I  had  six  teams  ^five  yoke  of  cattle  to  each^  to  break  up  the 
sod  without  any  help  but  one  ooy  to  drive,  the  plough  bemg  fastened  to  a 
short  axle,  so  as  to  graduate  the  depth  of  furrow  or  to  keep  .the  plough  in  a 
proper  position;  two  boys  attending  upon  the  six  teams,  to  drop  the  com 
which  was  coyered  by  the  sod — &is  ^ve  a  sod  crop  without  tending  of 
thirty  to  forty  bushels  per  acre ;  I  wish  now  to  say  that  with  two  stout 
horses  I  have  this  year  broken  up  two  acres  per  d^of  similar  land,  by  using 
a  steel  plough,  called  the  ^^  Chicago  Clipper."  The  chief  advantage  of  it 
ii  the  angle  of  the  mould  board  and  its  smoothness.  In  very  hard  soil  three 
koxses  may  be  required  to  do  the  woik  of  five  yoke  of  cattle,  with  the  old 
plough.  The  Chicago  Clipper  is  not  a  patented  article  and  is  therefore 
Men  to  alL  I  have  requested  Mr.  Barrel  of  Geneva,  to  imorove  upon  it  by 
SAding  his  friction  roHer. 
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APPENDIX    No.    17. 

ON    THE  PROPORTIONS  OF   NUTRIMENT   OP  THE   MEANS  OF   UVINO. 
B/  Or.  Glaser.    TrftAshited  (rom  the  Germtti  by  E.  Goodrich  Smitii. 

According  to  a  miemorial  presented  to  the  French  minister,  100  pounds  rf 
wheat  bread  on  average  contain  30  pounds  of  nutritive  ekments,  (g^uteft 
Vr'ith  sjt^ircl^*)     Black  bread  much  less. 

100  pounds  of  fl^h  on  average  31  pounds  of  nutrition,  Jaccording  t» 
Wohler)  fresh  flesh  seventy-seven  per  cent,  water,  the  remammg  solid  sub- 
stance, (fibrine.) 

100  pounds  of  French  beans,  on  an  average,  contain  eighty  per  cent  nu- 
trition. 

100  pounds  of  peas  twenty-three  per  cent. 

100  pounds  of  lentils  ninety-four  per  cent. 

(Vegetable  casein  and  Starch.) 

100  pounds  of  beets  pulse  eight  per  cent 

100  pounds  of  carrots  fourteen  per  cent. 

(Vegetable  albumen  with  Sugar.) 

100  pounds  of  potatoes  twenty-five  per  cent 

Vegetable  albumen^  Starch  and  Sugar.) 

According  to  this  we  disagree  with  many  erroneous  views  and  prejudices 
in  reference  to  the  effect  of  me  most  known  means  of  food.  Flesh  for  ex- 
ample is  not  the  most  nutritious  food,  but  lentils.  Farinaceous  food  gives 
more  nutriment  than  flesh.  No  meal  is  richer  in  gluten,  and  therefore  mors 
nutritive  than  wheat  flour.  Wheat  bread  is  also  more  satisfactory  than 
black  bread.  The  nutritive  power  of  lentils  is  well  known,  as  also  that 
bean  meal  gives  a  very  nutritious  power  baked  with  bread.     To  slaves  and 

Crisoners,  are  daily  given  in  the  east  comparatively  small  portions  of  beans, 
y  which  they  are  perfectly  supported.  The  whiter  and  finer  the  beans,  so 
much  the  better,  and  the  more  nutritious,  and  so  the  more  to  be  recom- 
mended to  the  poor.  The  wheat  bread  of  the  French  and  Americans  is 
more  sustaining  than  the  Westphalian  r)-e  bread,  and  our  black  bread,  ia 
spite  of  all  the  inbred  preferences  for  the.  same  by  our  countrymen. 

Eggs  are  chiefly  nutritious  for  their  albumen;  the  yolk  contains  of  it  17 
per  cent,  (together  with  29  per  cent,  of  oil  and  54  per  cent,  of  water,)  and 
the  outer  white  12  to  14  per  cent,  of  albumcr^  dissolved  in  water.  Among 
the  usual  vegetables  as  above,  potatoes  are  the  most  nutritious.  But  with 
one  pound  of  lentils  we  can  supply  the  place  of  three  pounds  of  flesh ;  the 
increased  culture  of  which  would  therefore  well  repay  the  trouble.  Beans, 
too,  in  respect  to  their  actual  value,  are  reckoned  much  too  small.  The 
prevailing  farinaceous  food,  indeed,  on  account  of  respiration,  ought  to  be 
connected  with  juicy  vegetable  fruits.  Milk,  especially  skim  milk,  de- 
prived of  its  fatty  parts,  nourishes  by  means  of  its  proportion  of  casein. 
Sweet  milk  is  sufficient  for  young  creatures  as  the  single  means  of  suste- 
*>jmce,  for  the  production  of  all  the  parts  of  the  body,  and  by  means  of  its 
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sugar  to  keep  up  perfectlj  the  respiration.  To  cheese  (the  substance  freed 
from  the  \riiey,  containing  sugar  of  milk,)  is  deficient  as  a  supply  for  respi- 
ration, on  which  account  it  is  properly  e^t^a  with  bread  and  butter;  other- 
wise it  nourishes  uncommonly. 

Man  likewise  could  live  on  mere  vegetable  fruit,  although  the  formation 
of  his  teeth,  consisting  of  cutters  and  grinders,  indicates  the  mixed  nature 
of  food  suitable  for  him.  When  in  times  of  scarcity  and  need  it  comes  to  still 
hunger  and  to  refresh  the  life,  without  regarding  the  good  taste  of  the  food, 
we  ought  to  have  a  reference  mainly  to  the  diffusion  and  consumption  of  the 
above  denoted  and  so  effective  pod  fruits.  The  delusion  that  the  drinking  of 
beer,  wine  and  brandy  gives  nourishment  and  strength,  which  induces  the 
poor  man  in  the  midst  of  his  necessity  to  give  a  couple  of  kreotzers  for  it, 
in  place  of  procuring  ^od  white  bread  for  his  money,  may  still  induce  die 
conviction  that  a  liquid  with  mere  spirit  of  wine  and  some  portion  of  sugar, 
is  in  the  hiriiest  degree  warming  and  exciting ;  but  it  can  never  nouosk;  fi>r 
how  sbookf  it  do  so?  Beer,  whh  its  escaping  proportion  of  gluten,  cannot, 
therefore^  be  regarded  as  particulariv  nutritious ;  its  sugar,  in  case  of  strong 
draughts,  makes  men  fat  indeed,  while  it  fills  up  with  tiX  bat  cannot  add  to 
food. 
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SWIFT'S  CAST  IRON  GRAIN,  COFFEE  AffD  SPIOR  MlLLa 
Hon.  Edmund  Burke,  Commissioner  of  Patents : 

Sir: — ^This  cast  iron  grain,  coffee  and  spice  mill  was  invented,  about 
ihree  years  since,  by  a  Mr.  Swift,  of  Dutchess  county,  New  York,  and  is 
considered  one  of  the  most  useful  and  economical  machines  for  the  fanner 
4md  planter,  that  has  been  got  up  for  some  time.  The  plates  are  of  cast 
iron,  and  vnH  generally  last  to  grind  from  500  to  1000  bushels.  Wher 
"worn  out,  new  plates  can  be  substituted,  which  will  grind  an  equal  quantity 
The  grain^  coffee  or  spice  falls  from  the  hopper  tunong  coarse  teeth  set  on  a 
^«mral  shaft,  which,  revolving  rapidly,  break  it  up,  ana  then  pass  it  between 
plates  whidi  can  be  screwed  up  to  grind  to  any  required  fineness.. 

The  cast  iron  mill  is  suitable  for  grinding  rice,  com,  wheat,  rye,  barley, 
oats,  peas,  beans,  or  any  other  kind  of  grain  into  meal;  but  it  does  not  ./lour 
wheat  and  rye  well,  because  it  cuts  the  grain  with  its  iron  teeth,  without 
mashing  it,  as  when  run  between  stones.     It  is  also  suitable  for  Undine; 

Slices  of  all  kinds.  The  advantages  of  the  cast  iron  over  tne  stone  m^ik  aie 
e  following:  1st.  Its  cost  is  only  about  one-third  as  much.  2d.  It  never 
needs  dressing.  3d.  When  the  plates  are  worn  out  they  can  be  supplied 
l)y  new  ones,  at  a  trifling  cost.  4th.  It  is  of  so  light  weight  that  it  is 
easily  transported,  and  can  be  had  with  or  without  the  frame.  The  hand 
miU  ?Fiflr.  1,)  can  be  easily  transported  by  emigrants  crossing  to  Oregon  or 
the  Califomias,  or  by  detachments  of  soldiers  on  a  march,  or  by  isolated 
'bravellers.  6th.  It  is  simple  in  its  construction,  easily  managed,  and  no 
liable  to  get  out  of  order. 

Fig.l. 


Fig  1  is  used  for  grinding  grain  coffee  and  spices,  as  may  be  desired.    It 
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is  usuaQy  operated  by  hand,  though  it  can  be  constructed  to  run  by  otiher 
power.  It  grinds  from  one  to  two  bushels  per  hour,  according  to  the  speed 
eiven.  Weight,  without  the  frame,  forty-five  to  fifty  pounds;  with  the 
frame,  sixty  to  sixty-five  pounds.  Price,  without  the  fr-ame,  $6  00;  with 
the  firame,  $7  00.  Constructed  to  move  by  horse  or  other  power^  the 
price,  with  frame  complete,  would  be  $9  00.  Price  of  extra  plates,  $1  2& 
per  pair.  It  occupies  a  space  of  two  feet  square  and  three  feet  high  with 
he  frame. 

Ffgr.2. 


Fig.  2  is  used  for  the  same  purposes  as  Fig.  1.  It  is  too  large  to  be 
propelled  by  hand  to  advantage,  but  two  men  may  grind  tolerably  fast  with 
it.  Weight,  without  the  frame,  190  pounds ;  with  the  frame,  221  pounds. 
Price,  without  the  frame,  $29  00;  with  the  frame,  $30  00.  Price  of  ex- 
tra plates  per  pair,  $4  00.  It  occupies  a  space  of  three  feet  square,  and 
three  aiid  a  hdf  feet  high,  with  the  frame. 

Neither  climate  nor  weather  affects  these  mills.  They  have  been  so  long 
in  use  now,  and  are  so  universally  liked  where  they  are  known,  that  trey 
may  be  confidently  recommended  to  the  public. 

Very  respectfully,  your  ob*t  servant, 

A,  B.  ALLEN 

New  York,  Feb'y  1st,  1848. 


The  Fluke  Plough  for  Plantijig  Cane. 

It  has  long  been  a  great  desideratum  with  the  sugar  planter,  to  get  tip  a 
plough  suitable  for  planting  cane.  This  I  think  is  at  last  attained  by  a  re- 
cent improvement  in  the  fluke  plough.  It  is  now  constructed  much  larger 
than  formerly,  with  a  sharper  and  more  elongated  double  mould  board,  and  a 
longer,  sharper  point  or  share.    Two  sizes  are  made  foi  the  purpose  of  cone 
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jfentingi  which  open  a  furrow,  or  more  properly  a  trench,  from  eight  to 
twelve  inches  witie,  and  from  four  to  eight  inches  deep,  as  required.  It  is 
easily  drawn  by  two  mules.     Tiie  price  varies  according  to  size^  from  $7  to 

Figure  l.--Side  View. 


si:^ 


Figure  2.-— Top  View. 


The  Rice  Trenchiiig  Plough. 

This  IS  made  upon  nearly  the  same  principle  as  the  above.  The  double 
mould  board  however  is  considerably  lighter,  lower,  longer,  and  narrower  in 
proportion.  In  trenching  a  field  for  the  rice  crop,  it  will  do  the  work  of 
several  hands  with  hoes,  and  will  be  found  a  great  labor-saving  implement 
It  is  an  excellent  implement,  also,  for  opening  drills  for  corn  or  coUon,  and 
various  other  ci-ops.  It  was  improved  by  an  eminent  rice  planter  from 
South  Carolina.     It  is  easily  drawn  by  one  mule.     The  price  is  $6.     . 

2%«  Ridging  or  Furrowing  Plough. 

This  is  constructed  much  like  the  fluke  plougiL  It  is  smaller,  howeveri 
and  wider  in  proportion  to  its  size.  It  is  used  for  openii^  driUs  to  plant 
potatoes,  corn,  ice.  In  ploughing  out  between  narrow  rows,  it  throws  the 
dill  both  ways  to  the  plant,  and  dius  does  the  work  of  two  pbugha.  It  niay 
bt  used  for  dig^ging  potatoes,  opening  shtdlow  ditches^  d&c.  It  k  usually 
drawn  by  one  mule.     The  price  is  $o  50. 

A,  B.  ALLEN. 

Nnw  York,  February,  1848. 
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APPENDIX    No.    19. 


Production  of  cereal  graim  in  the  United  States  in  1847. — Consumption 
and  surplus  for  exportation. — Demands  of  foreign  countries. — Foreign 
country  rivals  of  the  United  States, — Products  of  the  labor  and  capital  of 
the   United  States  in  1847. — Aggregate  amount  of  property y  real  and 

personaly  in  the  United  States  in  1847. — Miscelkmeou§  Tables 

» 

It  is  proposed  to  submit  a  few  facts  and  considerations,  in  as  condensed 
a  form  as  possible,  in  relation  to  the  subjects  above  enumerated.  Precise 
-accuracy  is  not  promised ;  the  nature  of  the  enquries  not  admitting  of  it. 
Approximation  to  the  truth  only  is  aimed  at;  and  that,  it  is  .believed,  has 
l)een  attained.  If  we  have  accomplished  what  we  have  attempted,  our 
statements  and  estimates  will  afford  interesting  matter  for  reflection  not 
only  to  the  agriculturist,  but  the  economist  and  statesman. 

I.-^fiaantity'of  the  different  grains  produced  in  the  United  States  in  1847. 

The  following  is  the  amount  of  the  different  kinds  of  grain  produced  iu 
the  United  States  in  1847,  according  to  the  estimate  contained  in  the 
table  preo^ing  the  agricultural  report  of  this  oflSce  for  the  present  year,  viz: 

Breadstufifl.  Bushels.  Total  Bushels. 

Indian  com  or  maize, ■ 639,350,000 

Wheat, 114,245,500 

Rye, , 29,222,700 

Buckwheat,.^ '. 11,673,500 

694,491,700 

Grain  not  used  for  brcadstuflS. 

Oats, 167,867,000 

Barley, 5,649,950 

173,616,960 

Total 868,008,660 

• 

Other  articles  of  food. 

Potatoes, 100,950,000  bushels. 

Beans  and  Peas, 50,000,000      « 

Kice, 103,640,590  pounds. 

Estimated  population,  20,746,400. 
II. — Amount  of  the  grains  used  for  food^  corhsumed  in  the  United  States j 
showing  surplus  left  for  exportation. 

In  estimatmg  the  domestic  consumption  pf  grains  in  the  United  States 
during  the  present  year,  we  begin,  first,  with  the  quantity  of  each  kind  used 
for  seed.  And  m  relation  to  this  item  of  consumption,  it  is  proper  to  re- 
mark, that  we  have  taken  f8r  the  basis  of  our  calculations,  the  estunates  of 
intelligent  practical  agriculturists,  residing  in  different  parts  of  the  Union, 
to  whom  we  have  personally  applied  for  information.  Making  due  aUow. 
35  *  ^  T 
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Bushels. 

Consumed  oy  5,289,516  horsey,  at  5  bushels  per  head, 26,447,580 

«         "  18,265,344  neat  cattle,  at  1  bushel  per  head, . .   18,265,516 

«         «  25,000,000  sheep,  at  i  do.     do.   do 6,250,000 

«         "  35,000,000  swine,  at  5          do.      do.   do. . .  .175,000,000 
"         «  Poultry, 5,000,000 

230,963,096 

This  estimate  of  the  consumption  of  Indian  corn  by  animals^  is  believed 
to  be  suflSciently  liberal,  after  appropriating  to  them  the  entire  oat  crop,  and 
a  due  allowance  of  potatoes,  turnips,  and  otlier  vegetables,  large  quantities 
of  which  are  used"  for  the  food  of  beasts. 

In  addition  to  the  quantity  of  Indian  com  consumed  by  men  and  animals, 
probably  25,000,000  bushels  are  used  in  distilling  and  for  other  purposes. 

We  now  deduct  the  consumption  of  the  country  from  the  aggregate  quan- 
tity of  grain  produced,  and  thus  exhibit  the  surpluses  remaining  on  hand  for 
exportation  :r— 

Surplus  for  exportatioD. 
Wheat  Bushels.  Bosbeie. 

Quantity  produced  in  1847, 1 14,245,600 


used  for  seed, 11,424,550 

consumed, 62,239,200 


73,663,750 4Q>6ei,r80 

Indian  Com^  or  Maize. 
Quantity  produced  in  1847, 539,350,000 


a 


"      used  fi>r  seed, 6,000,000 

"      consumed  by  men, 103,732,000 

"      consumed  by  animals, '. . . .  230,963,096 

used  for  distilling  and  other  pur- 
other  purposes, 25,000,000 

'    365,695,096 173,654,904 

Rye. 
Quantity  produced  in  1847, 29,222,700 


"      used  for  seed, 3,652,587 

"      consumption  estimated, 10,373,200 

"      used  for  distilling.  Sec 10,000,000 

24,326,787—    5,296,M3. 
Buckwheat. 
(Quantity  produced  in  1847, 1 1,673,600 

*     used  for  seed, 723,343 

"      consumed, 6,000,000 

A 

6,723,343 4,950,936 

Total  surplus  for  exportation  to  foreign  countries,! 224,384,502 
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Libersd  deduc^ons  may  be  made  from  the  estimate  above,  and  yet  there 
"will  remain  a  surplus  of  breadstuffs  in  this  country  far  greater  than  the  de- 
mand of  all  the  corn-importing  countries  of  Europe. 

It  now  remains  to  enquire :  . 

III. — What  countries  are  ptarchasers,  of  breadstuffs —  Wftat  the  probable  extent 
of  their  demand — %^nd  which  are  the  cotmtries  with  which  the  American 
agriculturist  must  competey  with  their  estimated  surpluses  and  prices. 

In  the  month  of  December  enquiries  were  submitted  by  the  Patent  Office 
to  certain  American  ministers  and  consuls  abroad,  for  information  in  relation 
to  the  product  of  com,  in  the  countries  in  which  they  reside ;  whether  suffi- 
cient was  produced  to  subsist  their  inhabitants ;  and  what  quantity,  if  any, 
would  be  required  from  othet  countries.  Prompt  attention  was  paid  by  the 
functionaries  referred  to,  to  the  enquiries  of  this  office;  but  unfortunately 
*  the  offices  to  which  they  applied,  were  unable  to  furnish  the  information 
sought  for. 

The  object  of  these  enquiries,  was,  to  enable  the  Patent  Office  to.  lay  be- 
fore the  country  an  estimate  of  the  probable  demands  of  foreign  countries 
for  American  produce,  during  the  present  commercial  year. 

The  famine  which  unfortunately  prevailed  in  Europe  in  1846  and  1847, 
caused  a  very  considerable  increased  demand  for  American  breadstuffit  and 
provisions.  That  calamity  resulted  from  the 'destruction  of  the  potato  crop 
asd  from  scanty  harvests  generally.  The  har\  ests  of  corn  abroad,  in  1847 
were  abundant.  The  potato  wis  much  injured  by  the  plague  which  has  as- 
sailed it,  but  suffered  less  than  in  the  previous  year.  On  the  whole,  then, 
it  is  believed  that  the  foreign  demand  for  American  breadstufis  and  provis- 
ions, during  the  current  commercial  year,  will  be  much  less  than  it  was  in 
1846,  but  considerably  greater  than  in  average  years. 

It  cannot  be  desired  ^at  years  of  dearth  and  famine  should  occur  in  any 
country,  to  occasion  an  increased  demand  for  the  great  staples  which  our 
favored  country  produces  in  such  teeming  abundance,  and  therefore,  the 
Amecican  agriculturist  should  not  base  his  calculations  upon  the  necessi- 
ties of  other  countries  which  grow  put  of  casual  periods  of  scarcity  or  calam- 
ity. On  the  contrary,  he  should  look  to  the  steady  demand  which  results 
from  their  ordinary  wants.  He  will  then  know  how  large  a  demand  there  is 
to  be  supplied,  and  whether  he  can  furnish  the  supplies  needed  at  lower 
prices  than  the  agriculturists  of  other  countries  which  produce  surpluses  for 
exportation. 

We  have  taken  some  pains  to  ascertain  the  countries  which  are  likely  to 
import  grain  in  ordinary  years ;  the  extent  of  their  demands ;  the  countries 
which  produce  surpluses ;  the  amount  of  their  surpluses ;  and  the  prices 
at  which  grain,  (more  particularly  wheat)  can  be  purchased  and  transported 
to  England,  which  may  be  regaraed  as  the  great  corn  mart  of  the  world. 

The  foDovrinff  may  be  regarded  as  the  principd  corn  purchasing  coun- 
tries of  the  world,  viz :  Great  Britain,  France,  Holland,  the  West  India 
Islands,  British  American  colonies,  Bra2il  and  South  America  generally. 

The  following  table,  cdmpiled  from  Spachman's  Statistics  of  the  British 
Umpire  and  the  Britidb  Almanac,  shows  the  quantity  of  wheat  and  wheat 
flour,  imported  into  Great  Britain,  the  quantity  expofted,  and  the  quan- 
tib^  delivered  for  consumption,  during  a  period  of  ten  years,  commencing 
A' 1837. 
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It  appears  from  the  table  abore/that  the  quantity  of  wheat  consumed  by 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  allowing  three  bushels  to  each  indiyiduai^ 
is  62,239,200  bushels,  or  three  and  a  half  bushels  for  each  white  person, 
62,303,146^^  bushels ;  and  of  .0001,  allowing  5  bushels  to  ^ch  individual, 
103,732,000.  This  estimate  gives  eight  bushels  of  grain  to  each  person. 
.,To  be  liberal  in  the  allowance  for  domestic  consumption  (our  purpose  being' 
mainly  to  show  the  amount  which  may  be  left  for  exportation,)  we  will  add 
half  a  bushel  of  rye  to  each  person,  and  6,000,000  bushels  of  buckwheat 
to  the  whole  population.  Eight  and  three-fourth  bushels  of  grain,  in  ad« 
dition  to  the  animal  food  consumed,  without  reckoning  beans,  peas,  and 
other  vegetables  and  fruits,  will  be  an  ample  allowance  for  the  sustenance 
of  each  individual  of  the  population  of  the  United  States  for  one  year.- 

But  large  quantities  of  ffrain  are  consumed  by  cattle,  horses,  and  swine. 
In  the  absence  of  any  satisfactory  data,  the  quantity  consumed  by  animals, 
must  be  mainly  a  matter  of  conjecture.  Yet  we  hav#  some  facts  upon 
which  we  can  proceed  in  our  calculations. 

If  the  estimate  of  the  population  of  the  United  States  for  1847,  submitted 
in  the  tabular  estimate  of  the  crops  accompanying  the  agricultural  report,  be 
correct,  it  wiD  appear  that  the  population  of  the  Union  has  increased  nearly 
22  per  cent,  since  the  census  of  1840.  As  there  has  been,  during  the  last 
seven  years,  no  particular  cause  operating  in  this  country  to  check  pioduc- 
tion  and  accelerate  consumption,  it  may  be  pretty  safely  assumed  that  pro- 
perty, of  all  kinds,  has  increased  in  the  same  ratio  of  the  increase  of  popula- 
tion— that  is,  22  per  cent,  since  1840.  Assuming  the  increase  of  22  per 
cent,  the  following  estimate  of  the  number  of  horses  and  mules,  neat  cattle, 
sheep  and  swine,  in  the  United  States  at  the  present  time,  is  submitted,  as 
a  very  near  approach  to  the  actual  number,  viz :  * 

Horses  J  Mules  and  Asses.  Whole  number  in  1847 

Number  in  1840, , 4,335,669 

Increase  since  estimated  at  22  per  cent.     953,847 

5,289,516 

Mat  Cattle. 

Number  m  1840, 14,971,586 

Increa^se  since  estimated  at 22 percent^   3,293,748 

•  18,265,334 

Sheep. 

Number  in  1840, 19,311,374 

Increase  since  estimated  at  22  per  cent.  4,248,502 

.  23,559,876  '' 

Swine. 

Number  in  1840, ' 26,301,293 

Increase  since  estimated  at  22  per  cent.  5,786,284 

32,087,577 

JVbte. — In  consequence  of  the  rapid  development  of  the  pork  business  m' 

western  states,  and  the  consequent  gjreater  increase  of  swine,  than  in  other 
portions  of  the  Union,  we  have,  in  another  place  estimated  the  number  of 
svrine  hi  the  United  States  at  35,000,000.  The  latter  probably  is  nearer 
the  true  number,  and  we  shall  assume  it  in  our  estimate  of  the  consumption 
of  com  by  domestic  animals.  For  similar  reasons  we  have  estimated  the 
Bumber  of  sheep  at  25,000^000. 

We  therefore  estimate  the  consumption  of  Indian  corn  by  domestic  ani- 
mals as  foUows,  viz : — 
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ante  for  iliffisrent  localities,  soils  and  climates,  it  is  bdieved,  they  may  be 
relied  upon  as  very  nearly  accurate : 

Whole  Quantity  Amount  after 

quantity  raised.  used  ior  seed.  deducting  seed. 

Varietiea.                      Bushels.  Bushels.                           Bushels 

Indian  com  or  maize,  639,350,000  6,000,000  533,360,000    . 

Wheat, 114,245,600  11,424,550  '  102,820,950 

Rye, 29,222,700  3,652,587  25,570,113 

Buckwheat, 11,673,500  723,343  10,950,157 

694,491,700  21,800,480  672,691,220 

Jfote. — In  this  estimate  we  have  allowed  a  gross  amount  for  the  seed  used 
in  tjie  cultivation  of  Indian  corn.  For  wheat  we  have  allowed  in  the  propor- 
tion of  one  bushel^f  seed  to  ten  bushels  of  grain  produced.  Of  rye  one 
bushel  to  eight ;  and  of  buckwheat  one  bushel  to  sixteen.  These  propor- 
tions of  seed  to  the  quantities  produced  are  greater  than  those  allowed  by 
the  statistical  writers  of  France,  for  the  crops  of  that  country,  and  less  than 
those  allowed  in  England. 

As  oats  are  not  used  for  human  food  in  tliis  country,  we  have  not  in- 
cluded that  crop  in  the  table  above.  The  proportion,  however,  of  seed  to 
the  quantity  produced,  is  about  one  bushel  to  twenty.  Thus,. after  deduct- 
ing from  the  crops  of  the  various  grains  used  for  breadstuffs  in  the  United 
States,  in  1847,  the  quantity  used  for  seed,  672,691,220  bushels  remain 
for  the  use  of  men  and  aninaals,  and  for  exportation  to  foreign  countries. 

In  estimating  the  consumption  of  breadstuffs,  English  and  French  writers 
usually  allow  five  bushels  of  wheat  to  each  individual.  In  this  country, 
Indian  com  enters  largely  into  the  consumption  of  nearly  every  class  of  the 
community.  It  is  the  principal  food  of  the  slave  population,  and  is  con*^ 
sumed  in  much  greater  proportion  than  wheat,  by' the  agricultural  popula- 
tion of  the  New  England  states.  The  general  use,  therefore,  of  Indian 
corn,  in  the  United  States,  as  an  article  of  human  food,  very  much  reduces 
the  quantity  of  wheat  consumed. 

Another  cause  which  tends  to  diminish  the  quantity  of  breadstuffs  con* 
sumed  by  the  people  of  tlie  United  States,  is,  the  large  amount  of  animal 
food  consumed  by  them,  which  can  easily  be  obtained,  and  which  forms  a 
large  item  in  the  consumption  of  evei^^  class  of  the  population  of  the  Union, 
not  excepting  the»  slave  population.  Making  an  allowance  for  the  use  of 
Indian  corn  and  animal  food,  it  will  appear,  that  the  quantity  of  wheat  con- 
sumed by  the  people  of  the  United  States  is  much  less,  in  proportion,  than 
the  quantity  consumed  by  the  people  of  other  civilized  countries.  We  do 
not  believe  it  will  exceed  three  bushels  for  each  individual  of  the  whole 

f>opulation  of  the  Union  free  and  slave.  As  the  slaves  consume  but  very 
ittle  wheat,  of  course,  the  quantity  for  each  white  person  would  be  greater. 
Below  is  a  table  presenting  estimates  of  the  quantities  of  wheat  and  com 
consumed  by  the  people  of  the  United  States,  based  upon  two  ratios  of  cal- 
culation ;  first,  upon  the  allowance  of  three  bushels  of  wheat  and  five  of  com 
for  each  individual  of  the  whole  population ;  and  second,  upon  the  allowance 
of  three  and  a  half  bushels  of  wheat  to  each  person,  excluding  the  slaves. 

On  tfeese  bases  of  calculation,  the  table  also  shows  the  surpluses  and  de- 
ficiencies of  each  s^tate  and  territory  in  the  Union, 'above  or  below  the  cOn^ 
sumption  of  its  population. 
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Table  exkUriting  the  quantity  oX  wheat  and  wheat  flour  imported  into  Great 
Britain^  the  quantity  re-exported^  and  the  quantity  entered  for  hpme  con- 
suinptiony  during  ten  years,  cominencing  with  1837  and  ending  with  1846^ 
expressed  in  bushels. 

Imports.  Exports.        Entered  for  home  consuroptioQ. 

Tear.  Bushels.  Bushels.  Bushels. 

1837  8,875,936     2,467,363      6,408,576 

1838  15,387,200  1,268,968  14,118,232 

1839  24,885,832  340,096  24,545,738 

1840  20,213,160  697,936  19,5^5,224 

1841  23,385,512  443,120  23,142,392 

1842  22,165,176  1,207,560  20,957,560 

1843  24,322,152  503,^36  23,818,736 

1844  8,519,536  661,240  7,858,296 

1845  11,055,816  3,840,008  8,215,808 
184^               18,815,256                                      23,582,656 

10)177,625,576  11,400,024  172,163,218 

Annual  average,    17,762,557  1,14^,002  17,216,321 

In  1847  the  whole  quantity  of  all  kinds  of  grain  imported  into  Great 
Britain  was  10,840,000  imperial  quarters,  or  86,720,000  bushels.  What 
portion  of  it  was  wheat,  we  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  precisely. 

The  following  statement  is  taken  frAn  a  letter  of  the  London  Cor- 
respondent of  the  ^^JVational  Intelligencer ^^^  and  professes  to  be  an 
^^  exact  statement  of  grain  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom,  and  money 
paid  for  it,  during  the  last  two  years,  as  stated  in  late  parliamentary  pro- 
ceedings : —  0 

Grain  imported,  1846, 4,770,000  quarters* 

Do.       do.       1847, 10,840,000      do 

Paid  for  grain,  June,  1846,  to  January,  1857, Je5,139s000 

Do.  January  to  July,  1847, 14,184,000 

Do.  July  to  Octfter,  1847, •  • 14,260,000 

Cost,  in  fifteen  months, ." je33,583,000 

The  national  loss  from  the  potato  disease  is  estimated  at  ^633,000,000." 
Th^  ordinaiy  demand  of  Great  Britain  hereafter  maybe  set  down  at 
20,000,000  of  bushels  annually  of  wheat.    -A  large  quantity  of  other  grain 
will  also  be  required. 

We  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  the  returns  from  other  countries  for  a 
series  of  years.  But,  from  the  best  authorities  which  we  have  been  able  to 
consult,  we  have  compiled  the  following  table,  exhibiting  the  quantity  of 
wheat  (exclusive  of  o&er  grains)  required  by  the  principm  com  purchasing 
countries  of  the  world. 

Table. 
Countries.  QuaDtity  required— Btthek. 

Great  Britain, / 20,000,000 

France,* 5,000,000 

*  During  the  year  ending  June  30,  1847,  France  imported  9,837,515  hectolitres  of  cereal 
mins,  or  about  37,035,665  busliels.  *'Le  CuMmifriir,  9U  Jowrfud  Dei  Progris  Jkrk9U$,^'  ftr 
September,  1847. 
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Countries.  Bushels. 

West.Indies  generally, 2,500,000' 

British  American  colonies, ; . . . .  2;250,000 

North  America  generally, 350,000 

South  America  generally, 1,900,000 

HoUand,* 1,000,000 

Total 33,000,000 

The  ordinary  annual  demand  for  wheat  in  the  principal  com  importing 
countries  of  the  world,  is  not  far  from  33,000,000  bushels.  This  demand 
is,  of  course,  affected  by  extraordinary  causes.  Occasionally  a  plentiful 
harvest  will  diminish  it;  while  on  the  other  hand  a  short  harvest,  or  de- 
struction of  some  crop  like  the  potato,  will  greatly  increase  it.  In  1847,  it 
was  greatly  increased  by  the  latter  cause. 

If  the  estimates  submitted  of  the  surplus  of  wheat  raised  in  the  United 
States  be  correct,  it  will  be  seen  that  Uie  American  agriculturists  are  able 
to  supply  the  ordinary  demands  of  the  com  importing  countries  of  the  whole 
world.  But  they  have  competitors  in  this  great  commerce  of  breadstuffs, 
and  it  remains  to  see  who  they  are,  and  the  extent  of  the  competition. 

The  prbcipal  grain  exporting  countries  in  Europe  appear  to  be  Russia, 
Pmssia,  Denmark  and  Sicily;  m  Asia,  Syria;  in  Africa,  Egypt.  We  have 
two  estimates  of  the  quantities  of  grain  which  the  countries  above  named  pro- 
duce (or  import  from  other  countries)  for  exportation.  The  first  which  we 
submit  is  an  estimate  jJrepared  for  the  London  Mark  Lane  Express j  of  April 
5th,  1847.  It  was  prepared  at  a  season  when  enquiry  was  keen  and  active 
for  the  sources  whence  the  great  deJicU  in  the  English  and  Irish  harvests 
was  to  be  supplied. 

Table  exhibUing  the  countries  {except  the  United  States)  whence  Great  Britain 
could  receive  supplies  in  1847,  and  the  quantities  of  all  kinds  of  grain  which 
could  be  obtained  from  them;  prepared  for  the  London  Mark  Lane 
Express, 

Countries.  Bushels. 

Russia  on  the  Black  Sea 16,fl00,000.  . 

Russia  on  the  Danube ' 12,000^000 

Russia,  northern  ports '. . .       4,000,000 

Egypt  and  Syria 4,000,000 

Prusi^ian,  Pomeranian  and  Danish  ports  on  die  Baltic .../...       i  ,600,000 

•    37,609,000 

The  second  estimate  we  submit,  is  in  the  form  of  a  table  compiled  from 
a  table  published  in  McGregor's  Commercial  Statistics,  vol,  2,  p.  738,  em- 
bodying the  British  consular  returns  for  1843.  The  information  which  it 
'C<Hitains,  having  been  obtained  bv  the  most  careful  enquiry  in  every  com 
mart  in  Europe,  is  unquestionably  the  most  reliable.  It  embraces  only 
-wheat,  and  exhibits,  at  one  view,  the  surpluses  at  the  different  grain  marts, 
the  prices  on  ship-board,  cost  of  transportation  to  England,  and  total  cost 
in  England,  reduced  to  equivalents  in  federal  money. 

*  HoUand  is  an  entrepot  for  com  imported  from  Germany  and  other  states  on  the  Baltic, 
aad  destined  ibr  other  countries 
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Freights  (tolls  included)  on  the  Erie  Canal  to  Albany. 

From  BuflFalo.  From  Rochester. 

Flour,  per  bbl.  75  cents.  56  cents; 

Grain,  per  bushel,  21    "  16     " 

Freigktsfrom  Pittsburg  to  Philadelphia, 

Flour,  per  bbl $1  00. 

Grain  per  bushel 30  to  33  cents. 

Freights  to  Liverpool. 

From  Boston^      N.  York.      PhUadelphia.      Baltimore.  N.  Orleans. 

Flour  &  meal  per  bbl.  24  to  36  cts.        30  to  48                48                    66  96  to  1  08 

Grain  per  bushel.        —      —              9  to  12                12  to  14           12  —      .  — 

The  rates  of  freight  from  Albany  to  New  York  we  have  not  been  able  to 
obtain,  but  they  cannot  exceed  2  cents  per  bushel  for  grain,  and  6  cents  per 
barrel  for  flour.  Add  2  cents  per  bushel  more  for  storage  and  other  ex- 
penses of  grain  on  the  way  from  Buffalo  to  New  York,  and  6  cents  more  for 
a  barrel  of  flour.  The  flour  barrel  will  probably  cost  33  cents  more,  and 
grinding  and  bolting  30  cents. 

Calculating  five  bushels  of  wheat  to  a  barrel  of  flour,  the  cost  of  a  barrel 
of  flour  put  up  at  the  Rochester  mills  in  New  York,  and  delivered  in  Liver- 
pool, would  be  thus : 

Five  bushels  of  wheat  at  sixty-four  cents  per  bushel,  first  cost, ,  $3  20 

Grinding  and  bolting, *     30 

Barrel, r 33 

Freigljt  to  Albany, 56 

"        and  chaiges  from  Albany  to  New  York, 12 

**        from  New  York  to  Liverpool  (average,) 39 

Insurance,  wharfage,  &c 25 

5)5  15 

Cost  of  wheal  per  bushel  in  Liverpool  when  exported  in  the 

form  of  flour, ^  . .    $1  03 

It  is  proper  to  remark  that,  in  the  absence  of  correct  information  we  have 
estimated  some  of  the  items  in  this  calculation,  but  we  believe,  sufficiently 
high  to  cover  the  actual  cost. 

We  are  therefore  confirmed  in  the  conclusion,  that  the  American  grain- 
growers  can  deliver  grain  or  flour  at  as  low  a  price  in  England,  as  the 
grain  growers  of  any  other  country,  not  excepting  Russia  on  the  Black  Sea  J 
and  that  they  have  it  in  their  power  to  command  the  great  grain  market  of 
Great  Britain,  and  of  nearly  all  the  corn  importing  countries  of  the  World.* 

*  Russia  is  beyond  question  the  great  riYal  of  the  United  States*  in  the  com  markets  of  the 
world.  We  have  before  us  an  estimate  by  a  Russian  nobleman,  prepared  for  the  ^*  Londkm 
Economisiy^^  of  the  average  quantity  annually  of  grain  of  all  kinds  produced  in  Russia.  The 
statement  is  as  foUows : 

"  The  present  population  of  Russia,  in  Europe,  is  65,000,000,  of  whom  about  15,000,000  are 
males,  engaged  in  agriculture.  On  an  average  there  are  annually  sown  with  vnnter  grmit, 
18,750,000  hectares,  yielding  ^  Hectolitres. 

At  least  nine  hectolitres  per  hectare,  or  168,750,000 

Deduct  seed  at  the  rate  oi  two  hectolitres  per  hectare  37,500,000 

Leaving  a  clear  produce  of  four  and  a  half  fold,  131,250,000 

f  Spring  grain^  18,750,000  hectares,  yielding  at  least  thirteen  and  a 

half  hectolitres  per  hectare,  or "  ^  253,125,000 
Deduct  seed  at  the  rate  of  three  hectoUlres  per  hectare,  or  56,250,000 
'  Jjeaviog  also  a  clear  produce  of  four  and  a  half  fold,  or  196,875,000 

r.  ,.    ,,««  TogeUier  338,125,000 

Or  equal  to  112,844,239  imperial  quarters. 


\     % 
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The  annual  consumption  of  65,000,000  of  population  may  be  taken  at  195,000,000 
The  annual  consumption  in  brewing  and  distillation,  25,000,000 

The  annual  consumption  for  food  of  horses,  cattle,  &c.,  saj  of 

25,000,000  head  (exclusive  of  refuse  from  breweries  and*  dis-  ^ 

tilleri^s,  grass  and  hay,)  50,000,000 

The  annual  consumption ibr  fattening  cattle,  hogs,  poultry,  &c.,  7,000,000 

Estimated  total  consumption  of  the  country,  _^_   277,000,000 

Leaving  on  the  most  moderate  computation,  an  average  annual  __ 

surplus  for  exportation,  of  51,125,000 

Or  17,582,200  imperial  quarters."  ^ 

Or  140,657,600  bushels.  One  hectare  is  nearly  two  and  a  half  English  acres.  One  hec- 
tolitre is  a  little  more  than  two  and  three-fourths  imperial  bushels. 

Large  as  the  statement  from  the  "  Economist"  maces  the  quantities  of  the  grain  produced 
annually  in  Russia  to  appear,  it  may,  perhaps  be  not  too  great.  We  find  m  McGregor's 
Commercial  Statistics,  volume  2,  page  i34,  the  following  statement  of  the  produce  of  gram  fa 
Russia,  in  Europe,  derived  from  Schnitzler^s  Statistics  of  that  empire,  in  1^,  viz : 

Average  quantities  sown,  50,000,00  chetwerts.  Average  produce  three  and  a  half  for  one. 
Total  averaee  produce,  181,000,000  chetwerts,  or  about  126,500,000  quarters,  (or  1,012,000,- 

000  bushels.)  Total  average  consumption,  including  seed  and  the  supply  of  dutilleries, 
141,000,000  chetwerts.  Total  averaz6  disposable  surplus,  40,000,000  chetwerts,  «or  about 
28,000,000  quarters,  (or  224,000,000  bushels.)    These  quantities  inchide  grain  of  all  kinds. 

In  a  recent  German  work  of  neat  authority  and  abili^,  we  have  found  a  very  fVill  descrlp- 
tion  of  the  soil,  climate  and  procfuctions  of  Russia,  which  impresses  us  with  the  belief  that  the 
productive  capabilities  of  that  empire  are  much  exaggerate.  We  annex  a  few  paragraphs, 
extracted  from  the  work  alluded  to : 

*'  Agriculture  in  Russia  is  still  in  its  primitive  state,  though  the  number  of  products  and 
their  quantity  is  great,  no  province  furnishes  more  than  one-half  of  its  natural  capacity.  For 
this  reason  does  the  soil,  in  by  far  the  greatest  portion  of  Russia,  possess  no  real  intrinsic  value ; 
the  latter  depending  entirely  on  the  labor  of  man,  so  that  instead  of  asking  the  number  of  acres, 
ttke  number  of  (lands  that  belong  to  it,  form  the  measure  of  its  value.  The  best  cultivated 
provinces  of  Russia  are  on  the  Saltic,  in  the  provinces  adjacent  to  Moscow,  and  in  the  Rus- 
sian provinces  of  Poland ;  but  even  in  these  provinces  are  to  be  found  immense  districts  of 
which  not  the  fifteenth  part  is  asyet  taken  fnto  cultivation. 

The  whole  area  of  Russia  in  fkirope  is  1,742,145,725  Prussian  acres,  of  which  676,000,000 
are  covered  with  forests  and  under-wood ;  771,000,000  acres  are  wholly  unfit  for  cultivation, 
^*'  unland" ;)  there  remains  consequently  but  246,500,000  acres  fit  for  agricultural  purpo^, 
and  about  24,500,000  acres  capable  of  being  used  as  pasturaee. 

Indian  com  (maize,)  is  principally  grown  on  the  sikores  of  the  Bla^k  Sea;  the  provinces  on 
the  Baltic  and  western  Russia  furnish  the  greatest  quantity  of  hemp  and  flax ;  potatoes  have 
but  lately  been  generally  introduced ;  the  raising  of  grain  (oats,  kc.y)  for  feeding  cattle  is 
entirely  neglected. 

There  exists  an  official  seven  vears'  average  for  the  whole  crop  of  aM  the  Russias,  Poland 
alone  excepted.  From  this  it  Spears  that  the  yearly  crop  of  all  Russia  yielded  lQ7,112j224 
chetwerts;  while  that  of  Poland  alone  amounted  to  280,906,000  chetwerts. 

According  to  official  reports  on  the  state  of  agriculture,  it  appears  that,  in  1832,  there  were 
used  as  seed  19,269,088  chetwerts  of  winter  grain,  and  in  the  spring  of  1833,  28,920,754 
chetwerts  of  summer  grain,  making  together  48,189,842  chetwerts  of  grain. 

The  exports  from  Russia  were— 

In  the  year  (One  chetwerts  is  equal  to  six  English  bushels,  nearly.) 

1830  3,935,000  chetwerts. 

1831  3,790,000        " 

1832  3,500,000        " 

In  1833  there  was  an  entire  failure  of  crops^  which  in  1834  caused  the  permission  of  free 
importations  of  grain  which,  from  a  partial  failure  of  the  crops  of  1834  was,  by  an  imperial 
ukase,  dated  December  1st,  1634,  extended,  for  the  ports  of  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Sea  of 
Asof,  to  the  1st  of  Januarv,  1836,  and  in  consequence  of  a  new  total  failure  of  crops  in  south- 
em  Russia,  further  extended  by  the  ukase  of  the  9th  January,  1835,  to  the  Austrian  and  Prus- 
sian frontier  and  the  ports  of  the  Baltic  and  the  White  sea.  The  abundant  grain  crops  of 
Poland,  especially  in  the  Woiwodships,  Sendomir,  Lublin  apd  even  Massovia,  have  already 
bewa  celebrated  in  the  middle  ages ;  but  they  are  more  owing  to  the  excellent  soil  than  the 
progress  of  agriculture  in  that  country. 

See  Handbauch  der  Allgeminen  Staats  Kunde  in  Europe  von  Dr.  Friedrich  Wilhelm 
Schubert,  Professor  der  Geschichte  und  Staats  Kunde,  and  der  Universitat  zu  KOnipberg. 

(Handbook  of  the  general  science  of  states  in  Europe,  by  Dr.  Frederick- William  Schubert, 
Professor  of  history  and  science  of  state  at  the  University  of  Konigsberg,)  Konig^berg,  1835, 

1  vol.  iBt  section,  pp.  211,  214. 
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Tahk  exhibiting  the  surplus  quantity  oj  ioheat  for  exportation  at  the  prif^ 
cipal  com  marts  of  Europe^  the  average  prices  per  qtuniery  and  average 
cost  of  transpottation  to  Englandy  and  t/ie  average  cost  when  landed  in  Sie 
ports  of  Englandy  exclusive  of  duty. 


Qvin  markets. 


St  Petenburgh*. , 

Riga 

Liebau. 

Odessa  s , 

Warttw 

Stockholm 

Dantzlc , 

Konigsberg , 

Stettm 

Memel 

EbiDore 

Hamburgh. 

Rotterdam , 

Antwerp 

Palermo : 


Total. 
General  arerage. 


Quantity  of  wheat  for 
exportation. 


Quarters. 


192,500 

*3b,o66 

150,000 
300,000 

1,000 

315,000 

65,000 

350,000 

5,964 
175,000 
538,000 


200,000 


2,222,464 


Equivalent  .§  J;'^ 
bushels.  £  ^ 


s.  d.  s.  d. 


1,540,000 

240,066 

1,200,000 

2,400,000 

8,000 

2,520,000 

520,000 

2,000,000 

47,712 

1,400,000' 

4,304,000, 


1,600,000 


39  1 
49  7 
43  7 
26  6 
36  0 

32  6 

40  Ox 
42  6 
40  0 
35  0 

33  0 
40  6 

55  0 

56  5 
38  0 


4  8i 
4  9 
,  4  9 
10  0 

3  9 

4  9 
3  9 

5  0 


23 
8  3 


17,779,712! 


40  6  '  4  9| 


s-s, 


■tJ.2  ^'O 


s.  d.  dolls,  cts. 


43  9^ 


54 

48 

36 

39 

37 

43 

47 

44 

39  6 

37  3 

44  3 

57  3 

58  81 
46  3 


45  33 


10  61 
13  17 

11  72 

8  76 

9  64 
9  03 

10  61 

11  52 
10  79 

9  58 
9  03 

10  73 

13  88 

14  22 

11  21 


10  99 


6 


dolls,  cts. 

1  321 
1  64| 


09^ 

m 

13 
321 
44 
341 

m 

1  13 
134 
1  731 
1  771 
1  40 


1  37; 


J^Toies. — Riga, — Rye,  barley  and  oats,  are  the  principal  grains  exported 
from  Riga.  The  following  are  the  only  returns  (which  we  find  in  McCul- 
loch's  Commercial  Dictionary,)  we  have  been  able  to  obtain  of  the  export  of 
wheat,  viz : 

Tears.  Quantity  m  Russian  lasts  (about  95  bushels.)       Quantity  in  bohhelB. 

1831  11,365  1,079,875 

1832  4,957  470,346 

1833  407  38,665 
Riga  depends  upon  Courland  and  Lithuania  for  her  supplies  of  wheat  for 

export,  and  those  are  not  always  to  be  relied  on.  The  British  consul  at' 
Riga,  in  his  report  under  date  of  Nov.  30th,  1841,  says  the  har\'est  in  these 
provinces  for  that  year  "  has  only  turned  out  satisfactory  with  regard  to 
spring  com,  whilst  the  wheat  and  rye  crops  have  not  yielded  even  a  middling 
average ;  so  that  but  little  rye  and  no  wheat  can  be  looked  for  from  those 
two  provinces  for  next  year's  exportation:"  We  are  inclined  to  think  that 
Riga  will  not  hereafter  be  a  large  exporter  of  wheat. 

Odessa, — The  export  of  wheat  in  1846,  was  1,955,316  chetwerts,  or 
11,700,000  bushels.  While  the  exports  of  Odessa  increased  in  1846,  that 
of  many  of  tiie  ports  mentioned  in  the  table  above  greatly  diminished. 

Rotterdam* — ^According  to  a  table  published  in  McGregor's  Coinmer- 
cial  Statistics,  vol.  1 ,  p.  824,  the  value  of  "  grain,  or  corn  and  flour  for 
food,"  exported  from  Rotterdam  in  1841,  was  ^207,280.  Allowing  fifly- 
five  shillings  per  quarter,  it  would  seem  that  the  quantity  exported  in  1841  was 
75,374  6-11  quarters,  or  602,997  bushels.  This  quantity  included  ne.  We 
have  beea  able  to  find  no  later  returns  of  the  export  «f  grain  from  this  port  * 
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Antwerp, — The  value  of  all  kinds  of  grain  fifDm  this  port  in  1839  (Ae 
total  returns  we  have,)  was  '266,200  frames,  or  about  |147,4S1.  llie 
export  is  therefore  small. 

Palermo. — The  estimate  in  the  table  is  for  abundant  harvest  only. 

From  the  two  tables  above,  we  infer  that  the  whole  quantity  of  wheat  pro- 
duced for  exportation,  by  the  grain-exporting  countries  of  the  world,  ex- 
cluding the  United  States,  is  not  far  from  20,000,000  bushels,  and  that  the 
^eat  nval  of  the  United  States  is  Russia.  She  produces  the  most  and  sells 
It  the  cheapest,  certainly  at  the  port  of  Odessa  on  the  Black  Sea.  She  has, 
however,  but  few  ports,  and  her  means  of  transportation  from  the  interior, 
are  not  so  great  as  those  possessed  by  the  United  States.  It  is  doubtful, 
too,  whether  Russia  can  produce  ^in  cheaper  than  the  western  states  of 
the  American  Union.  From  enquiries  submitted  during  the  last  stimmer, 
answers  to  which  will  be  found^in  Appendix  No.  3,  it  appears  that  the  cost 
of  growing  wheat  in  the  United  States,  is  as  follows,  viz  : 

In  New  Hampshire^ f  1  10         per  bushel. 

"  New  York,  western 64  " 

"  Pennsylvania, 40  " 

"  Ohio,  northern, 50  " 

"  Michigan, *.....       28  to  67^      " 

"  Indiana, 25  to  35       « 

These  sums  include  every  expense,  (interest  on  the  value  of  the  land 
being  one  item,)  which  attends  the  culture  of  wheat  from  the  preparation  of 
the  land  to  thrashing  and  storing.  Of  course,  the  cost  varies  in  different 
years,  in  proportion  as  the  harvest  is  abundant  or  scarce.  For  example,  the 
cost  of  raising  a  bushel  of  wheat  in  Michigan  is  given  from  four  years  actual 
experiijpent,  and  was  as  foHows:  1st  year  a  bushel  cost  the  grower  67  J  cte.; 
2d  year,  36 J  cents;  gd  year  28  cents;  4th  vear  30  cents. 
The  cost  of  producing  Indian  com  is  as  follows,  viz: 

Owt  per  busheL 

New  Hampshire 50  cents. 

Connecticut 36+  " 

Michigan 30    "_llj— 17f* 

New  York,  western , 29    " 

Pennsylvania 16^^   " 

Ohio,  northern 20    '< 

In  view  of  the  facts  above  stated,  it  is  Confidently  believed  that  the  grain* 
growers  of  the  United  States  can  successfully  eon^ete  with  those  of  any 
other  nation  in  the  ^eat  com  mar^  of  the  world. 

We  have  shown  m  the  last  of  dUr  tables  tlie  cost  of  a  bushel  of  grain  pur- 
chased in  the  leading  com  marts  of  Europe  delivered  in  England.  '  We  pro- 
pose now  to  submit  some  facts  which  will  enable  the  American  farmer  to 
Judge  whether  or  not  the  conclusion  which  we  have  expressed  be  souad, 
that  he  can  compete  with  the  foreign  com  ^ower  in  the  markets  of 
England.  And  as  freight  is  one  of  the  principal  elements  of  cost,  we  first 
g^ve  a  table  showing  the  freight  on  a  barrel  of  flour  and  a  bushel  of  grain, 
on  the  Erie  Canal  from  Bufialo  to  Albany,  New  Yoik,  and  from  Pittsbui^h 
to  Philadelphia.     And  also  on  the  same  article  from  the  other  principal  ports 

of  the  United  States,  to  Liverpool : 

_  ^ 

*  Coft  for  three  years,  tfieeted  by  short  or  abundaDt  barrests.    The  estimated  are  those  of* 
flietical  formers  residlDg  in  the  states  mentioned,  and  m»y  h^  relM  upon. 
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Thus  it  appears  that  the  aggre^te  amount  of  the  products  of  labor  and 
capital  in  the  United  States,  m'l847,  was  $2,013,779,975,  if  the  estimates 
in  the  preceding  table  are  correct.  It  is  proper,  however,  to  remark  that, 
in  the  census  of  1840,  among  the  statistics  of  manufactures,  the  following 
items  appear ;  viz :  Mills  and  the  articles  produced,  $76,545,453 ;  houses, 
$41,917,401 ;  ships,  $7,016,094 ;  manufactures  of  cotton,  $46,350,453 ; 
manufactures  of  w6ol,  $20,69^,999 ;  house-hold  goods,  $29,025,380.  From 
the  items  -  enumerated  it  is  apparent  that  a  large  portion  of  the  aggregate 
Yalue  of  manufactures  produced  in  the  United  States,  consists  of  raw  ma- 
terial, which  has  been  included  in  the  census  statistics,  as  well  as  in  our 
estimates,  in  other  forms,  and  should  therefore  be  deducted  from  the  aggre- 
gate amouiit.  It  is  believed  that  the  cost  of  the  raw  material  is  equal  to 
one-half,  at  least,  of  the  whole  value  of  the  products  of  manufactures  ;  the 
other  half  representing  the  wages  of  labor  and  the  profits  of  capital. 
Having  been  estimated  in  other  forms,  it  is  proper  that  it  should  be  deduct- 
ed from  the  general  amount.  One-half  would  be  $275,000,000;  thus 
showing  the  grand  aggregate  of  the  products  of  the  labor  and  capital  of  the 
United  States,  in  1847,  to  be  $1,738,779,975. 

Perhaps  other  deductions  and  allowances  of  a  similar  character  should  be 
made,  and  very  probably,  some  additions.  Precise  accuracy  is  not  pre- 
tended in  the  estimates  above  submitted.  With  the  materials  at  hand,  and 
-within  the  reach  of  this  office  it  could  not  be  attained.  Our  table  may^ 
therefore,  be  deemed  an  experiment.  It  is  hoped  that  it  will  attract  the  at- 
tention of  the  intelligent  investigator,  and  be  the  means  of  eliciting  sugges- 
tions which  will  enable  us  to  make  a  ^nearer  approximation  to  truth  in 
future  estimates  which  we  may  make.*  Friendly  criticism  will  be  very 
gfratefully  received,  and  any  suggestions  which  will  enable  us  to  render  our 
work  more  perfect,  will  be  carefully  considered.  It  is  designed  to  re-pub- 
lish the  table  in  the  repoAs  of  this  office  for  a  series  of  years,  with  such 
corrections  and  improvements  as  more  accurate  information  may  justify. 
By  this  method  we  hope  in  time  tc  make  it  as  accurate  and  reliable  as  such 
a  paper  can  possibly  be. 

36 
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Thbk  exhibiiing  the  average  freights  up  and  down  on  the  Erie  Canal  for 
seventeen  years,  commencing  vrith  1830  and  ending  with  1847  inclusive : — 


Tear. 


1830. 
1831. 
1832. 
1833. 
1834. 
1835. 
1836. 
1837, 
1838. 
1839. 
1840. 
1841. 
1842. 
1843. 
1844. 
1845. 
1846. 
1847, 


Total  av.  for  18  years. 


Up  freicht  per  100  lbs.  from 
Albany  to  Buffalo. 


Average 
for  year. 


1  00 
99 

1  00 
74 
82 
80 

1  05 
93 
85 
85 
83 
61 
66 
56 
65 
48 
40 
39 


13  61 


76 


Toll  de- 
ducted. 


51 
51 
51 
44 
33 
33 
33 
34 
33 
33 
33 
33 
33 
33 
33 
33 
24 
24 


6  41 


36 


Leaving 
fVeight. 


49 
48 
49 
36 
49 
47 
72 
60 
52 
52 
50 
28 
33 
23 
32 
15 
16 
15 


7  20 


40 


Down  freight  per  barrel,  216 
Ibg.,  from  Bumilo  to  Albany. 


Average 
for  year. 


98 
961 
1  00 
88 
83i 
68| 
77 
814 
73 
75? 
81 
71 
65 
60i 
60i 

m 

64 

77 


13  81 


77 


Toll  de- 
ducted. 


55 
55 
55 
39 
35 
35 
35 
35 
35 
35 
35 
35 
35 
35 
35 
35 
31 
31 


6  86 


38 


Leaving 
freight. 


43 

41 
45 
49 
48 
33 
42 
46 
38 
41 
46 
36 
30 
25 
25 
26 
33 
46 


6  93 


39 


Since  the  preceding  matter  was  prepared,  we  have  received  the  following 
communications  from  the  Hon.  Millard  Fillmore,  Comptroller  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  Hon.  Robert  McClelland  and  Hon.^.  K.  Hall,  members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  giving  the  freights  upon  the  western  lakes  and 
the  Erie  ctoal.  From  all  the  information  we  can  obtain,  we  think  we  can 
safely  express  the  opinion  that  the  American  agriculturist  can  put  down  a 
bushel  of  wheat  upon  the  wharf  in  Liverpool  for  about  $1 ,  and  not  lose  money* 


Comptroller's  Office,  Albany,  April  19th,  1848. 

Sir : — Yours  of  the  14th  inst.,  requesting  me  to  furnish  you  with  the  price 
of  freights  from  Buffalo  to  New  York,  has  been  received. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  commissioners  of  the  canal  fund  for  1847, 
the  freight  on  a  barrel  of  flour  from  Buffalo  to  Albany  was  39  cents,  toll  38 
cents;  total  77  cents.  On  wheat  per  bushel  of  60  pounds,  (calculated,) 
I8i,  toll  of  which  is  Sj%  cents,  or  4  mills  per  1000  pounds  per  mile. 

The  following  estimate  of  prices  for  1848,  has  been  made  ^y  one  of  the 
oldest  forwarding  merchants  of  this  city,  viz : — 

*^  Canal  freight,  tolls  included,  on  a  barrel  of  flour  from 
*  Buffalo  to  Albany,  will  average 62^  cents. 

Albany  to  New  York, ! 10      " 

72^  cents. 

'Wheat  from  Buffalo  to  Albany,  60  pounds, 17      " 

Albany  to  New  York, 3      "  . 

-4- 
20ceolf. 
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Corn,  Buffalo  to  Albany,  say 13  cents. 

Albany  to  New  York, 2^     " 

15^  cents. 
It  may  be  proper  to  say  the  toll  on  com  is  about  one-fourth  less  than  on 
wheat 

I  send  you  a  report  of  the  coimnissioner  of  canal  fimd  for  1846,  contain- 
ing the  amount  of  toll,  trade,  tonnage,  &c.,  for  1846,  made  to  the  legislature 
April  1st,  1847.  The  report  for  1847,  made  in  1848,  will  be  prmted  in  a 
few  days.     I  will  forward  a  copy  to  you. 

Respectfully  yours,  ^  MILLXRD  FILLMORE. 

Hon.  Edmund  Burke,  Com.  Patents. 


,JBne  Canal  TransporiaHon — From  Albany  to  B%i^alo^  363  miks. 

The  toll  from  Albany  to  Buffalo,  on  one  hundred  pounds  of  merchandise, 
is  now ^0  S4 

The  average  charge  for  freights,  over  and  above  tolls,  in  1845 
was  fifteen  cents,  and  in  1846  sixteen  cents. 

I  presume  a  fair  living  price  for  the  year  is *       16 

.    Cost  of  transportation,  including  tolls,. $0  40 

The  toll  from  Buffalo  to  Albany,  on  a  barrel  of  flour,  (216  Ibs.^) 

is  now ,     ^0  31 

The  average  cost  of  freight,  over  and  above  tolls,  was,  in  1842, 

thirty  cents;  in  1843, 26  cents;  1844,  25  cents ;  1845,  26  cents, 

and  in  1846,  33  cents. 

I  presume  it  would  afford  a  fair  profit  at 28 

$0  59 

Last  year  freights  were  very  high  in  consequence  of  the  great  foreign  de- 
mand for  breadstuffs. 

The  averages  given  are  for  the  year,  but  in  the  summer  prices  are  much 
lower.  In  1846  the  average  freight  on  flour,  (over  and  above  tollar,)  for 
three  months  in  the  middle  of  the  season,  was  only  twenty  and  a  half  cents. 

When  the  Erie  canal  is  enlarged,  the  cost  of  transportation  (over  and 
above  tolls,^  will  be  reduced  about  thirty-three  and  one-third  per  cent.,  and 
it  is  probable  that  the  tolls  will  be  reduced  in  a  still  greater  proportion. 

I  presume  the  freight  from  Albany  to  New  York,  on  a  barrel  of  flour  is 
from  ten  to  fifteen  cents — say  average  of  twelve  and  a  half-^— one  hundred 
and  fifty  miles.  N.  K.  HALL. 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington^  April  20,  1848, 


»  Washington,  April  20, 1848. 

Dear  Sir: — I  would  have  answered  your  inquiries  sooner,  but  I  did  not 
procure  the  necessary  information  until  to-day.  Usually  the  freight  on  a 
bushel  of  wheat  from  Detroit  to  Buffalo,  is  three  or  four  cents,  and  on  a  bar- 
rel of  flour  twelve  to  fourteen  cents.  In  the  spring  and  fall  freights  are 
higher  than  at  any  other  time,  and  for  the  last  two  seasons  they  have  been 
remarkably  high,  owing  to  the  foreign  call  for  our  breadstiiffs. 
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We  think  it  will  not  be  contended  that  the  amount  of  property,  per  heao, 

^is  less  in  the  free  than  in  the  slave  states.     On  the  contrary,  it  is  probably 

more,  and  making  a  reasoi^able  allowance  for  the  difference,  we  believe  we 

may  safely  estimate  the  property  personal,  real,  and  mixed,  or  the  aggregate 

capital  of  the  United  States,  in  1847,  at  |10,000,000,000.* 

In  reference  to  the  table  above  it  i&  proper  to  remark  that  we  have  no 
means  of  separating  the  real  from  the  personsd  property^  and  therefore  have 
made  no  distinction  between  them  in  our  estimates. 


MISCELLANEOUS  ^TABLES. 
Prices  of  Flour  at  Albany  Jram  1824  to  1846  inclusive. 

The  All>any  Argus  of  the  29th  has  a  statement  of  the  average  prices  of 
flour  in  that  city  for  twenty -three  years,  from  1824  to  1846,  inclusive^  taken 
on  the  market  prices  dunng  the  season  of  cana!  navigation.  It  is  worth 
quoting: 

Arerage  Highest  Lowest  Difference 

Yean.  price.  price.  price.  of  price. 

1804 Jb  38  '  15  50  $5  25  $0  25 

1825 4  77  4  87  4  63  0  24 

1826 4  61  5  13  3  88  125 

1827 4  72  5  75  4  63  1  12 

1828 '. 5  78  7  50  4  50  3  00 

1829 5  69  700  450  26a 

1830 5  19  5  25  4  88  0  37 

1831... 5  69  6  25  5  19  106 

1832 602  625  5  75  050 

1833 5  55  5  75  5  38  0  37 

1834 6  01  5  31  4  81  0  50 

1835 6  31  6  94  5  75  911 

1836 8  19  10  00  7  00  3  00 

1837 • 9  64  12  00  8  50  3  50 

1838..... 8  09  9  00  7  00  2  00 

1839 6  99  8  75  6  00  2  75 

1840 4  94  5  63  4  75  0  88 

1841 5  61  6  75  4  88  187 

1842 5  36  6  50  4  13  2  37 

1843 4  93  5  38  4  59  0  88 

1844 4  53  4  88  4  13  0  75 

1845 500  688  425  2  63, 

1846 4  90  6  00  3  75  2  25 

The  highest  average  price,  $9  04,  was  in  1837 ;  lowest  average  price, 
$4  53,  was  1844.  The  highest  price  absolutely  was  $12,  in  1837  ;  the 
lowest  was  $3  75  in  1846.  The  greatest  fluctuation  was  in  1837,  when 
flour  varied  from  $8  50  to  $12. 

*  Id  the  free  statea^  there  is  more  concentrated  capital  than  in  the  slave  states— ^in  other 
words  more  money  invested  in  stocks,  merchandise,  banks,  insurance  companies,  loaned 
St  interest,  &c.  In  these  forms  it  is  to  a  great  extent  invisible,  and  out  of  the  reaeh  of  the 
assessor  of  taxes.  Whereas,  in  the  slave  states,  the  capital  consists  in  real  property  and 
in  slaves,  which  ara  visible  and  tangible,  and  cannot  be  concealed  from  the  assessor.  These 
facts  account  for  the  apparent  fact  that  the  proportion  of  capital  in  the  slave  states,  ia  more 
per  liead  than  io  the  non-slaveholding  states. 
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Prices  of  Provisions  in  A«w  York,  from,  1823  to  1847,  t»c/um«. 

The  followiog  table  of  the  average  prices  of  provisions  in  New  York  for 

twenly-five  yean  will  be  found  useful  to  many  readeis : 

Tear.                                           Meat  Pork.      Prime  Pork.  Mess  Beef.  Prime  Beef. 

1823 $13  31  $9  78  $8  63  $6  88 

1S24 13  78  10  32  8  68  6  82 

1825 13  83  10  22  9  04  6  96 

1826 1156  7  84  9  36  6  13 

1827 13  21  8  62  9  23  6  37 

1828 13  71  10  06  9  56  6  67 

1829 C ....  12  79  10  24  9  43  7  38 

1830 13  64  .9  87  9  24  6  14 

1831 14  30  1113  8.51  6  77 

1832 13  77  1122  9  75  6  80 

1833 14  97  .1153  9  77  6% 

1834 14  29  10  21  9  57  6  05 

1835 16  96  13  08  1126  7  76 

1836 23  13  17  66  1142  7  48 

1837 2166  15  99  14  28  8  85 

1838 2197  ■      16  69  14  98  1140 

1839 V.    19  32  16  72  14  93  11  04 

1840 16  07  12  96  12  98  8  90 

1841 1136  9  48  9  26  6  89 

1842, 9  27  7  23  7  86  3  94 

1843 10  32  8  69  7  46  6  18 

1844 9  28  7  39  6  75  3  75 

1845 12  13  9  51  7  64  5  46 

1846 10  60  8  73  7  44  6  23 

1847 15  00  12  68  1125  8  41 

The  highest  year  for  pork  (mess)  was  1836,  when  it  reached  $23  13 ; 

the  lowest,  1842.  when  it  was  down  to  $9  27.     In  \^S,  mess  beef  rose  to 

$14  98 ;  and  in  1844,  feU  to  $6  76. 
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Table  eonhibiiing  an  estimate  of  the  population  atia  property  (real  and 
personal)  of  each  state  and  territory  of  the  United  States^  in  1847. 


States  and  Territoriet. 


Maine, 

New  Hampshire, 

Massachusetts, 

Rhode  Island, 

Connecticut, 

Vermont, 

New  York, 

New  Jersey, 

Penosjivania, 

Delaware, 

Maryland ^ 

Virginia, 

North  Carolina, 

South  Carolina, 

Ckorgia, 

Alabama, 

Miaeissippi, «. 

Louisiana, 

Tenncs<*ee, 

Kentucky, 

Ohio 

Indiana, 

Illinois, 

Missouri, 

Arkansas, 

Michigan, 

Florida, 

Wisconsin, 

Iowa, 

Texas, 

District  of  Columbia, . . . 
Oregon, 


Total, . 


PopnlatioB 
includmg  free  and 
slaye. 


755,000 

600,000 

153,400 

370,000 

75,000 

215,000 

130,000 

140,000 

46,000 

^,000 


20,746,400 


Amount  of  pro- 
perty real  and  per^ 
sonai  per  head. 


400  dollars. 


Total  amount  of 
property  (real  and 
personad)  of  each 
state  and  of  the^ 
United  States. 


342,000,000 

740,000,000 

384,000,000 

294,000,000 

240,000,000 

60,960,000 

148,000,000 

30,000,000 

86.000,000 

52,000,000 

56.000,000 

18,400,000 

8,000,000 


f8,298,560,000 


The  following  is  the  principle  upon  which  the  table  above  is  con- 
structed. We  have  obtained  thfe  valuations  of  real  and  personal  property 
(upon  which  the  taxes  are  assessed)  in  the  states  of  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio, 
for  1847,  and  that  of  New  York  for  1846.  To  the  latter  we  have  added 
three  per  cent,  being  the  ratio  of  the  increase  of  population.  Making  this 
addition  to  the  valuation  of  New  York,  the  following  are  the  amounts  for 
the  three  non-slaveholding  states  above  named,  >  iz : 

States.  Valuation  m  1847. 

New  York, $634,977,913 

Pennsylvania, 465,789,951 

Ohio, 409,897,379  * 

Total $1,510,665,243 

As  the  valuation  of  property  with  a  view  to  the  as- 
sessment of  taxes  is  at  least  25  per  cent,  below  its  ac- 
tual value,  we    add   to   the  above   sum   one-fourth        • 
part  or  25  per  cent,  in  order  to  get  at  the  true  amount 
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of  propartv  real  and  personal  in  the  three  states  above 

named,  which  js, 377,666,310 

$1,888,331,553 

The  population  of  the  states  before  mentioned,  according  to  our  estimate 
of  *population  submitted  with  the  crops,  (for  which  see  ante)  is  as  fol- 
lows; viz: 

Population. 

New  York, 2,780,000 

Pennsylvania, 2,125,000 

Ohio,  1,850,000 

6,755,000 

Dividing  the  aggregate  amount  of  property  by  tne  aggregate  population, 
of  the  three  states,  and  the  result  is  $279  69^  per  head. 

We  have  also  the  valuations  of  two  slaveholding  states,  Kentucky  and 
Maryland,  for  1846.     They  are  as  follows,  viz : 

Valuation  in  1646 

Kentucky, %...  $242,388,967 

Maryland, 177,555,846 

$419,944,813 

To  this  sum  we  add  three  per  cent.,  the  ratio  of  in- 
creased population,  in  ordfer  to  brmg  it  up  to  1847, 
which  is, 12,598,344 

And  twenty-live  per  cenjt.  for  under  valuation,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  three  free  states,  which  is, 108,135,789 

Making  in  the  whole •. $540,678,946 

The  population  of  Kentucky  and  Marjrland,  in  1847,  according  to  our 
estimate,  is  as  follows,  viz ; 

Population. 

Kentucky, 855,000 

Maryland, - 495,000 

Total, > 1,350,000 

Dividing  the  aggregate  amount  of  the  property  by  the  aggregate  popula- 
tion of  the  two  states  last  mentioned,  we  haye  $400  for  each  individual. 

Now,  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  assessors  of  taxes  in  the  states  of 
Kentucky  and  Maryland,  have  over-estimated  the  property  to  be  taxed. 
And  admittingthat  they  have  not  under-estimated  it,  the  result  wouU  give 
a  little  over  $320  per  head  of  the  population. 

Adhering  to  our  belief  that  property  in  the  states  of  Kentucky  'and  Maiy- 
land  wouldbe  as  likely  to  be  under  valued  for  taxation,  as  in  the  states  of 
New  York,  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio ;  but  believing  that,  in  consequence  of 
slaves  being  subjects  of  valuation  and  taxation,  more  property  is  visible 
and  therefore  more  readily  assessed  than  in  the  three  last,  we  adhere  to  the 
allowance  of  25  per  cent  for  under-valuation.  We  therefore,  take  for  the 
basis  of  the  table  above,  the  sum  of  $400  and  apply  it  to  the  population  of 
the  whole  union.    The  result  is;  $8,298,560,000. 
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Herewith  you  have  a  memorandum  of  Hon.  Mr.  Hall  of  Buffalo,  which 
I  send  you  by  his  permission. 

Respectfully  yours,  R.  McCLELLAND. 

Hon.  £.  Burke. 


^hipping  Grain  to  England — Prices  in  J^ew  York  and  Liverpool. 
The  tables  which  we  have  given  below,  are  particularly  interesting,  and 
should  be  preserved  by  every  dealer  and  farmer  as  a  future  reference.  By 
comparing  the  current  rates  at  any  period  of  the  year,  wheat  and  com,  in 
New  York  and  Liverpool,  with  the  estimate  here  given,  the  probable  s^|ip- . 
ments  can  be  readily  conjectured.  In  order  to  cover  costs  and  charges, 
wheat  must  be  bought  in  New  York,  and  sold  in  Liverpool  at  the  following 
rates: 

Price  in  Mw  York.  Price  in  Liverpool. 

75c.  per  60  lbs.  requires  sale a  5s.  9id  per  70  lbs. 

80c.  '^  "  a6s.  Oid         " 

'90c.  "  "  a6s.  7d.  " 

95c.  "  "  ;. a  6s.  lid.        « 

100c.  "  "  ' a7s.  2id.         " 

105c.  "  •**  a7s.  6d.  *« 

110c.  '<  "  a7s.  9id.         « 

115c.  "  "  a  8s.  Id.  '< 

120c.  "  ''  a  8s.  4id.        ." 

125c.  "  «  a8s.  8d.  " 

130c.  "  «  a  8s.  lid.         " 

135c.  "  «  ...a  9s.  2d.  " 

140c.  "  «  a9s.  5d.  " 

145c.  «  « a98.8d  " 

150c.  **  "  f. a  10s.  " 

Where  freights  range  from  llcl.  per  imperial  bush,  of  70  lbs.  with  5  per 
cent  primage,  to  2s.  per  bushel,  there  should  be  added  to  the  above  rates 
from  l^d.  to  Is.  6td.  per  bushel.  The  sales  in  New  York  are  always  made 
at  60  lbs.  the  bush,  and  in  Liverpool  at  70.  The  charges  are  made  up  of  the 
following  items: — Say  ex.  at  7  percent.;  commission,  &c.,  4  per  cent.; 
brokerage,  &c.,  3c.  per  bush.;  marine  insurance  1^  per  cent.;  dock  and  town 
dues,  cartaee,  storage,  fire  insurance,  lo^s  in  weight,  2^  percent.;  commLs 
sion  for  sellmg,  &c.,  4^  per  cent.,  to  which  must  be  added  the  current  rates 
of  freight. 

Cbm.— Indian  Com,  by  the  same  rule,  with  7  per  cent  exchange,  ana 
9d.  steiling  freight,  with  5  per  cent,  primage,  gives  the  estimate  below.  In 
order  to  ctmer  cost  and  charges^  the  purchase  in  New  York,  and  the  sales  in 
Liverpool,  must  be  at  the  following  rates : 

Prices  in  Jfew  York.  Prices  in  Liverpool. 

45c.  per  56  lbs.  requires  sales a  30s.  2d  per  480  lbs. 

50c.  *«  «  a328.  Id.         " 

55c.  "  "  a34s.lid.       " 

60c.  "  «  a  36s.  3d.         « 

66c.  «  "  •... a388. 4d.        " 

70c.  "  "  ..., a408.6d.        " 

75c.  «  "  a42s.8d.        " 

80c.  «  «  a468.  " 

86c.  «  « :a478.3d.        «  . 
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*        90c.  per  56  lbs.  requires  sales a  49s.  6d.  per  480  lbs. 

95c.  «  «  a51s.  9d.         " 

100c.  "  "  a  548.  " 

If  freights  range  from  lOd.,  (with  5  percent,  primage)  to  2s.  per  imperial 
bushel,  there  must  be  added^to  the  above  rates,  from  9id.  to  12s.  per  480 
lbs. — Onondaga  Democrat. 


The  Money  and  Food   Crisis  in  England  in  1847. — Valuable  Statistical 

Tables. 
We  are  indebted  to  a  friend  for  a  valuable  official  document.  It  embraces 
a  statistical  history  of  money  and  business  aifairs^  in  Great  Britain  during  the 
last  year.     We  proceed  to  compile  from  it  various  interesting  facts: 
Prices  of  Upland  Bowed  Cotton, 
Monthly  average  for  1847: 


January,  per  lb 7  Jd. 

February 6f 

Mafch 6t 

April 6J 

May 6i 

June ll 

The  Manchester  Money  Market 

Monthly  average  rates  for  1847. 

January,  per  cent 4 

February 4^ 

March 4^ 

April 5ito6 

May 6 

June 5^^ 

""    "^  The  British  Funds. 

Three  per  cent.  Consols. 

January  2 94^^ 

February  2 911 

March 901 

April..., 89 

May , 87 

June.? 88 


July,  per  lb 7{d. 

August. ." 7f 

September 7 

October. . .  ► 5j- 

November ••.51 

December 4f 


July 5y 

August ; 6i 

September. 6l 

October 61  to  71 

November 8 

December ,.  71  to  8 


July 89 

August 88 

September .* 88 

October 851 

November 82 

December 86 


Bank  of  England  Interest, 


January  2,  per  cent 3 

"     16, 31 

«     23,; 4 

April  10. 5 

August  7 51 

Prices  of  Wheat. 
s.    d/ 

January  2 64    4 

February...; 73  10 

March6 74    4 

Aprils : 77    1 

Mayl .79    6 

May29,highest 102    5 


October  23,  per  cenj 8 

November  27 7 

December  4 6 

«      25 5 


8.  d. 


June  5 99  10 

Julys ..87     1 

August  7 75    6 

«     29 102    5 

Dec.  11,  (the  lowest)  when 

it  was ^1  11 

[Penn.  Enquirer 
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Ex.   Doc.   No.   64. 


EXPORT  OF  BREADSTUFF8  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES  IN  1847. 

FOREIGN   EXPORT   OF^HEAT  AND  RYE    FLOUR,  CORN  MEAL,  WHEAT,  CORN,  RYS,. 
ETC.,  AND  SHIP  BREAD  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES  IN  1847. 

Jl  statemeni  of  the  quantity  and  destinaJlUmqf  the  following  articles  exported 
"^rom  the  United  States  to  foreign  countries  during  the  year  commencing 
on  the  1st  of  July^  1846,  and  ending  on  the  30th  ofJuney  1847. 


AmTicLsa. 

Flour bbls. 

Wheat bush. 

IndutQ  corn 

Com  meal ..,,  .bbls. 

Rye  meal ^ 

Rye,  oats,  and  other  small  grain  ) 

and  pulse value  J 

Ship  bread bbls. 

"         kegs 


AftTicues. 

Flour bbh. 

Wheat bush. 

Indian  com 

Com  meal bbls. 

Rye  meal 

Rye,  oats,  and  other  small  grain  > 

and  pulse value  ) 

Ship  bread bbls. 

"         .kegs. 


AincLKf. 

Flour • bbls. 

Wheat bush. 

Indian  com 

Cora  meal .bbls. 

Rye  meal 

Rye,  oats,  and  other  small  grain  ) 

and  pulse value  > 

Ship  bread bbls. 

"         kegs 


AMERICA 

BriUA  N.  Amen-    The  West  Udies 


ean  CokMiHM. 
272,299 
919,058 
119,615 

39,936 

27,401 

124,312. 

20,506 
220 

EUROPE. 


genenilly. 
483,571 
15,105 
593,029 
176,418. 
3,480 

$113,355 

54,^788 
13,267 


Booth  America    North  America 


.generfJly. 
328,937 


3,964 

2,750 

101 

12,291 

1,711 
7,437 


generally. 
66,993 

200 
23,925 
10,354 

180 

fl8,599 

213^18 
673 


ScoUaod. 

2,144,581 

2,078,652 

7,527,586 

426,070 

4,030 

1565,322 

34,736 
6,647 


Ireland. 


342,495 

465,911 

7,998,939 

287,013 

2,362 

$66,580        |50,697 


France. 

612,641 

749,242 

7,248 

4,401 

3,006 


SpAfnrJitf 
Portugal. 

1,312 

4,892 


11,994 
556 


8,771 
16 


Other  ptrt» 
ofEurupe. 

113,429 

170,421 

22,20$ 

605 

6,333 

|752,08l 

1,728 
548 


OTHER   COUNTRIES. 


Alia 
generally. 

8,674 

1,362 

175 

77 

|4,596 

3,166 
136 


Africn 
gcaerally. 

36,800 

24,474 

i        436 

(2,368 

5,609 
1,482 


South  Seat  and  Tota.  quantity. 
Pacific  Ocean. 


764 


131 

1,753 
100 


4,382,496 

4,399,951 

16,326,050 

948,060 

48,092 


160,980  > 
31,082  I 


Total  value.. 

|26,]33,8]1 

6,049,350 

14,395,212 

4,301,334 

225,502 

1,600,962 
556,266 


Total  value., i'. #53,262,437 

*nie  foregoing  statement  wad  prepared  at  the  Treasury  Department  for  the  Philadelphia 
**  Commercial  List."  It  will  be  seen  that  the  total  value  of  exports  amount  to  the  enormous 
sum  of  153,262,437  in  a  single  year.    The  total  exports  were— 


Flour bbls.      4,382,496 

Wheat bush.      4,399,951 

Cora 16,326,050 

Ck>ni  meal bbls.         948,062 

Total  value  of  the  above  articles. . . . 


Rye  aour .bbls.  48,982 

Ship  bread 160,980 

«         kegs  31,082 

Rye,  oats,  &c value    $1,600,962 

(53,262,457 

During  the  year  the  exports  were— 

Flour .bbls.    2,289,476 

Wheat bush.     1,613,795 

Indiancora 1,828,063 

Corn  meal bbls.       298,790  I 

The  tota]  value  of  which  was .' |15,9&7,156 

Xnoreate  in  the  value  of  the  exports  in  1847  t>ver  those  of  1846,  (37,275,271. 


Rye  meal bbla.      38,530 

Ship  bread 114,992 

"         ...kegs      25,505 
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4PPENDIX    No.    20. 


As  a  means  of  showing  the  bearing  of  our  agricultural  resources  on  the 
whole  business  of  the  country,  it  has  been  deemed  desirable  to  collect  the 
statistics  of  the  interior  trade  of  the  United  States.  • 

All  has  not' been  eflfected  that  was  intended:  but^^nough  will  be  found 
in  the  tables  which  follow,  to  indicate  that  a  perfect  development  of  mate- 
rials would  be  exceedingly  valuable,  and  it  b  believed  that  such  a  b^inning 
mie^ht  with  no  great  difficulty  be  carried  out,  so  as  to  furnish  the  facts  re- 
latmg  to  the  interchange  of  commodities  among  the  different  states,  from 
which  every  person  might  make  his  own  deductions ;  and  thus  supply  the 
place  of  much  ^njectural  reasoning,  according  as  one  or  another  theory  is 
embraced  as  a  tavorite  one. 

A  few  explanatory  observations  may  be  useful,  before  we  rive  the  tables : 

Our  internal  trade  is  carried  on  as  is  well  known,  mainly,  by  means  of 
lakes,  rivers,  canals,  and  rail  roads.  These  form  the  great  lines  of  com- 
munication between  the  Atlantic  and  other  states.  Althou^  the  products 
of  fields  and  sections  of  the  countir  are  <;oncentrated  at  various  points 
which  are  the  larger  or  smaller  markets  for  the  farmer,  by  means  of  their 
wagons  or  carts,  yet  the  great  masses  of  such  material  are  poured  along 
through  our  rivers,  lakes,  canals  and  over  our  rail  roads. 

If  therefore  we  would  form  a  correct  estimate  of  the  interior  trade  of  our 
country,  we  must,  so  far  as  practicable,  ascertain  the  amounts  which  are  in 
tr^sit  or  which  rest  at  the  various  points  where  account  is  taken  of  the  ex- 
ports or  imports.  It  is  true  we  may  thus  hate  the  same  produce  several 
times  included  in  the  estimate,  but  this  is  unavoidable,  as  no  means  are  af- 
forded us  of  discrimination  between  the  already  enumerated  and  that  which 
is  new.  Did  our  room  allow,  we  -could  give  a  variety  of  materials  which 
we  have  collected ;  but  we  are  compelled  to  condense  them  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, though  at  the  hazard  of  omitting  many  things  which  mi^t  prove  in- 
teresting to  some  readers.  We  have  freely  used  those  public  journals  and 
various  documents  which  present  to  us  the  best  sources  of  information  on 
tiie  various  topics,  and  as  it  is  not  convenient  in  all  cases  to  make  special 
acknowledgments,  we  may  just  say  here,  that  foremost  among  the  journals 
to  which  we  are  indebted  for  valuable  materials,  either  for  quotation  or  de- 
duction, are  the  Buffalo  Commercial  Advertiser,  the  Neir  York  Shipping 
List,  the  Philadelphia  Commercial  List,  Lyford's  Baltimore  CommercisJ 
Journal  and  the  New  Orleans  Price  Current.  These  with  a  great  number 
of  mere  local  sources  of  intelligence,  such  as  are  comprised  in  the  various 
newspapers  and  periodicals  which  notice  the  statistics  of  products  and  trade, 
have  enabled  us  to  draw  together  numerous  columns  of  statements  respect- 
ing the  prosperity  of  our  country  which  are  not  found  in  any  one  volume; 
^d  with  this  acknowledgment  we  avail  ourselves  of  whatever  we  may  find 
desirable. 

The  points  on  the  Atlantic  coast  to  which  our  interior  trade  is  directed, 
are  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and  New  Orleans.  We 
know  that  there  are  intervening  ones,  such  as  Richmond,  Charleston, 
Savannah  aiid  Mobile,  but  it  vnu  be  sufficient  for  our  purpose  to  limit  our 
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iiiTestigations  to  the  five  gr^t  ones  specified.  *  From  eaoh  of  these  points 
there  proceed  ffreat  lines  of  communication  with  the  interior,  and  especially 
tne  west,  as  foUows : 

From  Boston  by  rail  road  to  Albany  and  thence  by  canal  or  rail  road  and 
lakes  to  the  west 

From  New  York  by  Hudson  river  to  Albany,  thence  by  caiud  or  rail  road 
and  lakes. 

From  Philadelphia  by  river,  rail  road  and  canal,  and  rail  soads  and  river 
Ohio — via  Pittsburg. 

From  Baltimore  by  Baltimore  and  Ohio  rail  road  and  national  road  to 
Wheeling. 

From  New  Orleans  by  Mississippi  upwards  and  Missouri  and  branches. 

By  obtaining,  therefore,  the  amounts  of  produce  on  these  great  lines,  we 
ascertain  in  a  ^reat  degree  the  state  of  the  internal  trade  of  our  country,  es- 
pecially if  we  mclude  the  termini :  such  as  Cincinnati,  St.  Louis,  Chicago, 
and  various  other  points  which  occur  in  the  whole  extent.  We  have  found 
much  fuller  materials  in  reference  to  some  of  these  lines  of  transit  and 
points  of  concentration,  than  with  regard  to  others.  Thus  the  states  of 
rfew  York,  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio,  which  are  among  the  largest  and  pos- 
sess the  greatest  number  of  miles  of  oftnal  and  rail  road  are  most  complete, 
while  we  have  been  unable  to  gather  any  particulars,  scarcely,  with  respect 
to  some  of  the  others. 

We  have  considered  the  matter  of  chief  importance  in  this  connexion,  to 
give  the  agricultural  products,  among  which  the  export  trade  of  cotton, 
tobacco,  breadstuff's,  pork  and  beef,  &c.  are  prominent  Yet  on  reference 
to  the  tables  it  will  be  seen  that  there  are  likewise  a  great  number  of  smaller 
articles  which  in  aggregate  make  up  considerable  sums,  and  which  could 
not  well  be  omitted. 

Time  did  not  allow  us  to  go  through  all  the  lines  of  canals  with  the  same 
degree  of  minute  condensation,  we  have  adopted  in  respect  to  the  canals  of 
Ohio,  nor  did  we  possess  as  ample  means  for  the  purpose.  The  different 
modes  of  reckoning  applied  to  the  same  article  on  the  different  lines  has 
likewise  occasioned  some  inconvenience,  as  well  as  the  periods  of  time 
which  do  not  always  coincide.  Our  aim  has,  however,  been  to  give  a  fair 
comparative  estimate,  in  some  instances  embracing  only  the  years  1847  and 
&e  previous  one,  in  others  it  extends  further  back. 

3T 
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From  tiie  Albany  AUm. 

Slaiement  showing  the  quantity  and  value  of  each  article  which  came  to  thi 

Hudson  river y  on  all  the  canals^  during  the  years  1846  and  1847. 


THE    FOREST. 

Furs  and  peltry,  pounds 

Products  of  wood — 

Boards  and  scantling,  feet 

Bhingles,  M 

Timber,  cubic  feet... 

Staves,  ptjunds 

Wood,  cords 

Ashes,  barrels 

AGRICDLTURE. 

Products  of  animals — 

Pork,  barrels 

Beef,  barrels.  •  • 

Bacon,  pounds 

Cheese,  pounds 

Butter,  pounds 

Lard,  pounds.  ••..... 

Wool,  pounds 

Hides,  pounds 

Vegetable  food — 

Flour,  barrels 

Wheat,'  bushels 

Rye,  bnshels 

Corn,  bushels 

Barley,  bushels 

Other  grain,  bushels 

Bran  and  ship  stuflfs,  bushels  • . 

Peas  and  beans,  bushels 

Potatoes,  bushels 

Dried  fruit,  pounds 

All  other  agricultural  products — 

Cotton,  pounds. 

Tobacco,  pounds 

Clover  ana  grass  seeds,  pounds 

Flax  seed,  pounds 

Hops,  pounds. •  •  • 

MANUFACTURES. 

Domestic  spirits,  gallons 

leather,  pounds *. .  • 

Furniture,  pounds 

Bar  and  pig  lead,  pounds. . « ..  • 

Pig  iron,  pounds 

Bloom  and  bar  iron,  pounds . .  • 

Iron  ware,  pounds f . . 

Domestic  woollens,  pounds. . . . 
Domestic  cottons,  pounds ..... 

Salt,  barrels 

Merchandise,  pounds 

Other  articles — 
Stone,  liihe,  and  clay,  pounds. . 

Gypsum,  pounds 

Mineral  coal,  pounds 

Sundries,  pounds 

Slatement  iJunoing  the  tiggregate,  in 
Urns,  under  ike  divisiom  a$  qte^fied 
in  the  above. 

The  forest,  tons • 

Agriculture,  tons 

I^ufactures,  tons 

Merchandise,  tons 

Other  articles,  tons 

Total,  toM ^ 


1846. 
817,150 

260,335,271 

69,823 

1,798,198 

106,152,500 
11,832 
46,812 


80,093 

45,600 

4,000,500 

35,560,118 

21,477,657 

6,721,000 

8,866,376 

310,900 

3,063,441 
2,950,636 

321,799 
1,610,149 
1,427,953 
1,920,800 
1,468,232 
96,800 

230,939 
1,502,900 

445,100 
2,609,100 
1,094,400 
5,283,700 
1,690,500 

1,426,549 

.5,160,655 

2,226,114 

489,800 

16,574,740 

10,892,243 

1,219,091 

1,425,340 

2,324,774 

692,442 

3,594,322 

44,200,033 
12,084,100 
18,846,600 
90,841,614 


603,010 
628,454 

46,076 
1,797 

82,d82 


1,362,319 


1847. 
556,000 

399,078,633 

101,527 

1,613,943 

95,104,000 

13,331 

37,538 


76,179 

71,266 

4,902,000 

40,844,000 

22,724,000 

4,348,000 

12,044,000 

172,000 

3,952,972 

4,143,830 

295,119 

6,053,845 

1,523,020 

2,040,052 

2,093,681 

106,088 

108,369 

3,558,000 

447,000 
1,228,000 
3,308,000 
4,128,000 
1,948,000 

1,693,076 

5,168,000 

1,972,000 

482,000 

21,608,000 

26,348,000 

3,014,000 

1,756,000 

2,396,000 

382,390 

9,662,000 

59,094,000 

8,518,000 

32,580,000 

147,988,000 


666,113 

897,717 

51,532 

4,831 

124,090 


1,744,283 


1846. 
$1,021,385 

4,422,936 
244,378 
251,096 

1,513,432 
59,160 

1,076,904 


'  800,925 

364,800 

.  290,037 

2,844,587 

3,220,633 

498,810 

2,571,415 

42,613 

15,470,271 

3,366,141 

232,304 

1,126,854 

813,933 

720,474 

229,181 

96,800 

114,685 

135,261 

34,495 
313,092 

76,608 
131,943 
185,955 

313,840 
928,918 
223,611 

19,592 
182,574 
265,222 

48,830 

1,923,390 

719,787 

180,035 

276,872 

63,170 

26,933 

47,116 

3,633,257 


8,589,9»1 

33,662,818 

4,805,799 

276,872 

3,770,476 


151,105,256 


1847. 
#690,150 

5,078,564 
405,548 
169,160 

1,239,677 
79,986 

1,135,288 


1,104,673 
718,344 
416,738 

2,860,354 

3,408,751 

434,780 

3,599,963 

21,611 

$7,057,037 

5,a33,901 

259,950 

5,170 ,97^ 

1,279,337 

977,967 

293,117 

106,088 

51,755 

320,364 

35,49» 
150,735 
231,518 
103,2ia 
188,179 

473,651 
965,204 
197,251 
19,288 
340,496 
660,896 
123,808 
2,369,187 
740,901 
133,836 
517,594 

83,129 

17,584 

81,453 

5l^H4,914 


S.798,373 

M,624>649 

6,024^18 

617,594 

8,127,08^ 
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SHIPMENTS    EAST. 

Siatement  showvnig  the  aggregate  quantity  of  each  article  first  cleared  on  the 
canal  at  BuffalOj  Black  Rock  and  OswegOj  Jirom  the  opening  to  the  close 
of  canal  navigaHon^  during  1846  and  1847. 

Articles— Description.  Quantity. 

The  Forest  1846.  1847 

Fur  and  peltry,  pounds *. .  601,493  •  406,106 

Product  of  wood — 

Boards  and  scantling,  feet, 49,858,613  69,673,236 

Shingles,  thousand, . .' 4,467,918  8,867,510 

Timber,  cubic  feet, 351,081  357,854 

Staves,  podnds, 75,339,407  70,820,624 

Wood,  cowls, : 18,187  22,140 

Ashes,  barrels, 32,243  21,062 

Agriculture. 
Product  of  Animals— 

Pork,  barrels, 71,516  64,761 

Beef, 37,187  41,725 

Bacon,  pounds, 2,769,129  3,826,299 

Cheese, 9,841 ,91 1  1 1,804,317 

Butter, 7,326,745  9,350,716 

Lard, 6,504,300  4,279,400 

Wool, 4,363,688  6,221,913 

Hides, 880,201  528,874 

▼•stable  Food- 
Flour,  barrels, 1,909,312  2,679,180 

Wlieat,  bushels, 4,070,812  6,550,261 

Rye, 50,293  105,354 

Com, 1 ,468,836  3,930,272 

Bariey, 98,557  110,458 

Other  grain, 250,010  4^,003* 

Bran  and  ship  stuffs, 821,413  1,385,827 

Peas  and  beans, 13,972  16,278 

Potatoes, 9,607  3,805 

Dried  fruit,  pounds, 292.208  1,132,162 

All  bthcr  Agricultural  Products — 

Cotton,  pounds, 252,983  516,275 

Tobacco, 2,669,536  1,196,071 

Clover  and  grass  seed, 1,159,108  2,600,673 

Flax  seed, % 972,271  2,708,247 

Hops, 50,821  141,684 

Manufactures. 

Domestic  spirits,  gallons, 358,216  952,351 

Leather,  pounds, 1,642,961  1,123,265 

Furniture, 1,623,395  1,480,656 

Bar  and  pig  lead, - 692,224  371,592 

Pig  iron, ^ 182,144  506,368 

Bloom  and  bar  iron, 325,916  81,160 
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ManufacUuTM. 

Iron  ware, 109,478  111,158 

Domestic  woollens, 129,218  132,075 

Domestic  cottons, 136,594  130,818 

Salt,  barrels, 334,836 

Merchandise — 

At  8  mills,  pounds, 461,905  290,960 

At  5  mills,  viz : 

Sugar, 5,212  15,610 

Molasses, 8,039 

Coffee, 1,920 

Nails  and  spikes, 6,404 

Iron  and  steel, 2,970  64,990 

Crockery, 4,895 

Oysters  and  clams^ .  800 

Other  Articles — 

Stone,  lime  and  clay, ?,88l,004  14,759,945 

Gypsum, 140,310 

Mineral  coal, 5,286,162  1,662,133 

Sundries, 13,693,803  19,190,233 

Other  articles, 10,970  17,786 

Total  tons, 627,502  914,888 

Albany  Eveming  Jaur/k  • 

TRADE  AND  COMMERCE  OF  ST.  LAWRENCE  COUNTY. 

Domestic  Produce  skipped  in  1847. 

Quantity.  Value. 

Wheat  flour,  barrels, 3,479  $20,874  00 

Rye,  bushels, 12,501  7,500  60 

Barley, 2,407  962  80 

Oats, 2,129  532  25 

Indian  com, 1,079  539  50 

Pots  and  pearls,  barrels, 3J'19  74,380  00 

-   Pig  iron,  tons, 515  15,450  00 

Bar  iron, 4  400  00 

Staves  and  heading,  thousands, 261  1,566  00 

Sawed  shingles, 6,699  13,380  00 

Sawed  lumber,  feet, 4,477,243  35,817  94 

167,400  16,94000 

: . .  43,560  12,196  86 

'      500  9,400  00 

,ganons, 8,160  2,040  00 

)er, ^    15,(^0  6,759  00 

2^7  626  36 

, 75  262  50 

125  625  00 

930,400  130,256  00 

) 1 ,121 ,700  67,302  00 

,) 63,840  3,830  40 

Totalvalue, .* $421,641  21 

Ogdensburgh  Republican^ 
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LAKE   BUSINESS   OF  OSWEGO. 

The  fbllow^g  tables  contaiaiDg  a  statement  of  tke  domestic  and  foreign 
imports,  together  with  the  exports  of  merchandise,  and  salt  at  the  port  of 
Oswego  during  the  year  1847,  is  given  as  follows  in  the  Times  of  that 
place : 

Domestic  and  Foreign  Imports  combined. 

.    Lumber,  feet 33,715,224  $307,45116 

TimbcT, , 17,500  1,57121 

Wheat,  bushels, '  3,280,637  4,009,566  21 

Corn 914,440  666,952  80 

Barley, 112,004  69,042  48 

Rye, 41,326  31,820  26 

Oats, 37,580  11,649  80 

Beans  and^as, 6,276  7,166  23 

Seed, 13,252  21,414  25 

Flour,  barrels, 153,286  961,137  75 

Corn  meal, 16,275  61,750  75 

Pork 13,871  208,16150 

Beef, 7,681  49,926  69 

Fruit, 5,529  6,758  76 

Fish, 1,127  6,193  60 

Eggs, 1,117  13,404  60 

Ashes,  casks, 6,671  197,130  50 

Slar(;h, •. 1,191  35,730  41 

Tallow, 6,512  19,242  50 

Whiskey, 1,693  15-,247  63 

Oil, '      364  12,663  12 

Wool,  pounds, 298,756 

Butler, 2,496,466 

Cheese, 4  866,591 

Lard,.. : 693,741 

Hams, 302,667 

Oil  meal, 167,131 

Grindstones, 786,341 

Pig  iron,  tons, 568 

Limestone, 671 

Coal, A. 1,202  

Shingles,  number, 10*257,121  30,771  36 

Hides, 8,701  83,804  75 

Hoops, .• •....  1,728,766  1,728  76 

Skins,  bales, 1,712  17,120  25 

Cotton, 417  12,610  20 

Hemp, 781  12,955  76 

Pap«r, : 6,112  12,780  50 

Broom  com, 271  6,775  66 

Feathers, 768  379  60 

Dry  goods,  boxes, 663  87,601  76 

Glass, 6,211  21,705  60 

Candles, 631  2,839  58 

Leather,  roUs,. 871  41^  5t 

Lead,pjgB, 1,987  6,467  60 

Tobacco,  bogheads, 201  V.M  16 
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Cedar.eorth 1,891  4,727  50 

Sandnes,  packagas, *      537  63,750  75 

Hope,  bales, 4,143  111,86106 

St  Ube'8  salt,  bushels, 5,741  1 ,492  66 

Total  value, '.  1^8,090,676  33 

Talue  of  domestic  imports,. $7,798,863  69 

«        foreign          "        paying  duty, 115,237  84 

«            "               «         warehoused, 176,474  89 

Total  value  of  foreign  and  domestic  imports,. $8,090,676  33 

Amount  of  duty  collected, 22,906  63 

«            «        bonded, 35,294  % 

«            «        collected  in  1846 12,159  65 

«            "              «            1847 22,906  68 

Excess  in  favor  of  1847 •     10,746  13 

Leading  artickt  of  Importation  as  compared  unth  '46. 

1846.  1847. 

Lumber,  feet, 28,838,232  33,716,224 

Shinies,  number, 4,338,850  10,257,1 21 

Staves, 1,247,367  1,312,607 

Whea^  bushels, 2,576,241  3,286,537 

Com, 364,372  914,440 

Barley, 86,091  112,004 

Rye, 51,410  41,325 

Oats, 48,478  *37,680 

Flour,  barrels, 72,912  153,236 

Beef, 7,512  7,631 

Pork, 12,374  13,871 

Whiskey,  casks, 2,316  1,693 

Starch, 874  1,194 

Ashes,. 7,602  6,571 

Tobacco,  hogsheads, 192  201 

Glass,  boxes, 6,168  6,211 

Pig  iron,  tons, 476  563 

Wool,pound8, 331,078  298,756 

Butter, 2,664,553  2,495,456 

Cheese,. 4,868,026  4,856,591 

Lard, ; 264,201  693,741 

Hams,. 299,139  391,6.57 

Com  meal,  barrels,. 138  15,275 

1846.  1847. 

Talue  of  domestic  imports, $4,963,298  21  $7,798,863  6i 

«        foreign          «       74,810  71  291,712  61 

Total  value  of  imports, .'. .     5,038,108  92  8,090,567  33 

Excess  in  favor  of  1847, P,052,467  41 

Exports. 
Number  of  lbs.  mercnandise,  &c.,  exported  to  Western  ports,  71,812,575 

"                «                       "            State  •  «     81,472,325 

«               "                       «            Canada  «     15,017,920 


Total  number  of  pounds  exported, 168,303,020 

Talue  of  merchandise,  &c., $9,583,805  35 

/ 
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Number  of  barrels  of  salt  exported  to  Western  ports, 266,180 

«  «  u  State        "   32,185 

"  V  "  Caneda    "   53,375 


Total  number  of  barrels  exported, 351,740 

it  sacks  "        43  992 

Value  of  salt  exported, $393,437  80 

Number  of  barrels  salt  exported  in  '46, 300,810  1S47,  351,740 

Number  of  sacks  *^  «     29,522      «        43,992 

Yal.  of  merchandise,  &c.,  exported  coastwise  and  foreign,  $9,503,805  35 
"     salt  «       ^  "  393,437  80 


Total  value  of  foreign  land  domestic  exports, $9,977,243  15 

By  duc.  in  the  above  is  meant  coal,  gypsum,  waterlime  and  other  artkki 
of  same  nature,  exclusive  of  salt. 

Business  of  tJie  port  of  Genesee  during  the  past  year  of  lake  navigatw^kg 
ending  January  Isty  1848. 

Imports.         Domestic  exports.      Foreign  exportr 
Total, $21,365  28        $214,046  $107,471 

During  the  past  year  there  has  been  imported,  $29,500  in  specie.  TW 
amount  received  during  the  previous  two  years  was  only  a  few  hundred  dol— 
lars.     The  total  imports  and  exnorts  for  the  year,  were  in  1846 : 

Imports.  Exports. 

Total, ♦. $9,096  97       $173,830  03 

The  exports  of  di^mestic  produce  are  chiefly  the  manufacture  of  Roche»* 
ler  and  the  products  of  the  district. 

The  accounts  of  the  years  1845  and  1846  of  the  imports  and  exportiy 
sti^nd  as  follows: 

Imports  for  1846, $9,096  OT 

Imports  for  1845, 9,044  57 


Excess  this  year  over  last, ■* $52  40 

Exports  for  1845, $209,956  81 

Exports  for  1846, 203,830  OS 


Excess  of  exports  last  year  over  this, $6,126  78 

Rochester  Daily  Advertisers 
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LAKE  IMPORTS  AT  BUFFALO  FOR  A  SERIES  OF  TEARa 

The  principal  articles  received  at  this  point  via  the  lake  from  the  opening 
to  the  dose  of  navigation  for  the  past  five  years  ^  were  as  follows  : 


.Flour,  b«rrelft. 

Pork 

Beef. 

Seed 

Ashes. 

Whiskey 

Cranbernes 

Fish 

Tallow 

Hams  and  bacon,  casks 

Hides 

Hemp,  bales 

Tobacco,  hog<»head9 

Lead,  pigs 

Stares,  M 

Wheat,  bushels.  •  * 

Com 

Oats 

Rye 

Butter,  kegs 

Lard • ....•• 

Lard,  barrels 

Wool,  bales 

Cheese,  boxes 

Cheese,  casks '. . 

Brooms,  dozen 

Furs  and  skins,  packages 

Glass,  boxes , 

Shot,  kegs 

Pig  iron,  tons • *.. . . , 

Coal 

Nails,  kegs 

Paper  rags,  bales 

Leather,  roils 

Lard  and  other  oils,  barrels 

Beeswax,  packages 

Beans,  barrels 

Ginseng,  packages 

Starch,  Doxes 

Bandies 

Feathers,  sacks 

Dried  and  other  fruits,  packages. 

Lire  hogs 

Bacon  and  hams,  tierces 

Lumber,  M  feet 


1843. 

917,621 

41,984 

25,342 

12,246 

29,940 

8,719 

3,281 

2,857 

2.387 

4,814 

32,447 

865 

2,097 

27,753 

4,522 

1,827,241 

223,963 

2,489 

1,332 

17,402 

10,464 

14,125 

4,516 

9,863 

3,664 

2,128 

2,343 

2,298 

275 

1,000 

1,000 

478 

261 

308 

1,316 

282 

342 

304 

104 

181 

-  1,153 

735 

5,221 

12,150 


1844. 

1845. 

915,100 

746,750 

51,482 

28,930 

28,450 

28,130 

15,476 

13,840 

29,332 

32,900 

6,316 

11,750 

^  3338 

4,220 

2,792 

3,755 

2,570 

2,565 

6,170 

.   2,925 

29,080 

43,590 

235 

2,620 

262 

702 

6,276 

14,810 

6,543 

8,573 

2,177,500 

1,770,740 

137,978 

54,200 

18,017 

23,100 

1,617 

1,170 

17,427 

19,975 

8,223 

15,220 

8,553 

16,185 

12,340 

7,200 

13,206 

20,667 

2,630 

2,950 

1,280 

2,335 

2,560 

3,560 

3,624 

34J50 

368 

.350 

1,915 

2,390 

1,524 

3,936 

852 

1,2.32 

570 

840 

1,763 

5,268 

1,663 

1,140 

420 

780 

484 

840 

380 

520 

3,283 

3,194 

432 

246 

1,416 

2,778 

920 

1,242 

4,773 

1,860 

24,960 

9,330 

9,655 

1846. 

1,375,500 

40,900 

28,252 

17,640 

24,612 

15,031 

2,150 

6,498 

4,045 

3,800 

50,620 

26,021 

3,022 

25,960 

10,762,500 

4,745,000 

1,445,308 

290,000 

28,250 

70,198 

6,100,000 

21,100 

25,480 

5,415! 

9,665 

2,550' 

4,120 

420 

,         2,290; 

*         4,430 ! 

1,142! 

1,020 1 

9,098 1 

781' 

611{ 

3,1201 

642 

4,842 

643 

1,970 

1,864 

6,480 

8,642 

34,536 


1847. 

1357,000 

42,000 

38,900 

22,536 

7,338 

18,100 

3,147 

3,943 

3,015 

2,100 

64,280 

1,062 

1,114 

16,748 

8,800,060 

6,489,100 

2,862,300 

446,000 

70,787 

101,584 

3,436,000 

29,223 

30,840 

6,450 

11,842 

3,463 

5,640 

672 

3,857 

7,716 

1,542 

1,256 

4,960 

2,68S 

842 

4,100 

856 

5,640 

892 

2,856 

^  3,200 

6,900 

2,43f 

17,311 


From  the  Clereland  Herald. 
BUSINESS   OF   CLEVELAND. 

Statement  of  some  of  the  principal  articles  of  property  that  arrived  at,  oi 
were  cleared  from  Cleveland,  by  way  of  the  T)hio  canal,  during  the  yeaiv 
1846  and  1847: 

Arrived. 

1846.  1847. 

Flour,  barrds, 358,365  644,913 

Pork, 42,996  16,641 

Whigkey, 17,774  29,310 
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1846.  1847 

Linseed  oil, 967  1,&12 

Pot  and  pearl  ashes,  pounds, 660,983  158,692 

Butter, 1,341,333  2,203,705 

Bacon, 1,494,821  1,596,458 

Lard, / 1,073,444  1,040,437 

TaDow, 177,452 .  190,178 

Iron  and  nails, 11,527,908  15,103,563 

Wool, 970,709  1 ,443,428 

Mineral  coal,  bushds, 893,806  1,238,622 

Com, 527,270  1,381,291 

Oats, : 50,183  54,764 

Wheat, 1,672,340  2,130,317 

Tobacco,  hogsheads, 2,031  j521 

Staves  and  heading,  pounds, 719,397  274,701 

Stone,  perches, 8,690  8,854 

Wood,  cords, 5,080  5,391 

Cleared. 

Salt,  barrels, 58,592  37,570 

Lake  fish, ^,042  10,283 

Merchandise, ^ 10,786,129  15,052,020 

Furniture  and  baggage, 863,252  755,409 

Gypsum, 1,416,578  2,563,909 

Castings, 638,485  1,034,156 

Machinery, 134,475  211,087 

Ohio  saleratus, 185,869  422,988 

Pot  and  pearl  ashes, 170,826  334,740 

Other  salts  of  ley, 263,038  143,914 

Marble, 1,028,107  1,085,783 

Hides  and  skins, 23,362  147,214 

Clocks,. ; 127,432  107,553 

Grindstones, 37,656  28,258 

Lumber,  feet, 2,497,008  3,132,067 

Shingles, 1,9M,250  2,939,400 

SpUt  hoops, 1,473,680  1,598,120 


TRADE   OF    CLEVELAND. 

Sbstract  of  exports  coastwise  from  the  port  of  Cleveland^  during  the  season 
of  navigation^  1847: 

Quantity.                         Species  property.  Value. 

701,870  barrels  flour,.* $3,669,455 

18,095        "     pork, 242,729 

2,066,484  bushels  wheat, 2,476,457 

1 ,423 ,660         "     com, 7 1 1 ,834 

5,815  packages,  498  tons  merchandise, 473,475 

20,221  barrels  whiskey, 161,768  , 

18,838  kegs  and  barrels^butter, 155,650 

4,187    "               "      laid, 41,870 

916  thousand  stares^ 34,730 
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Qaintitj.             Species  propertj.  Value. 

1,462  rtlls  leather, 61,060 

861  casks  bacon, 43,050 

4,085  tons  iron, 245,100 

9,060  bales  wool, .*, 407,700 

8,131  tons  coal, 16,256 

12,537  ke^  nails, 43,660 

78,969  bushels  rye  and  oats, 23,690 

Unenumerated  articles, 344,904 


*  CSutom  Hause^  Cleveland^  Jan.  1,  1848. 


$9,244,258 


COMMERCE   OF    SANDUSKY. 

The  Sandusky 

Mirror 

gives  the 

following  table  of  the  shipments  to 

American  ports  from  that 

place,  for  ihe^  year,  ending  September,  3#, 

1847: 

Wheat,  busbeb, 

• 

1,818,744 

Dried  fruit,  barrels, 

397 

Com, 

322,265 

E^s, 

477 

Flour,  barrels. 

133,066 

Hogs,  number. 

1,478 

Pork, 

10,150 

Fur,  sacks, 

67 

Lard, 

1,175 

Feathers, 

137 

Seeds, 

11,313 

Staves,  thousands, 

67,759 

High  wines, 

2,81-5 

Beef,  barrels. 

610 

Ashes,  casks. 

1,867 

Beef  hides,  number. 

497 

Wool,  pounds. 

634,106 

Corn  meal,  barrels, 

85 

Tobacco,  hogsheads, 

87 

Rye  meal. 

408 

Butter,  kegs,    » 

9,464 

Beeswax, 

13 

TVJlow,  barrels, 

• 

2,405 

Plaster,  (estimated)  tons, 

1,000 

<Jmn  berries, 

339 

Stone, 

6.500 

Ijeather,  rolls, 

• 

*    1,204 

Miscellaneous, 

30.000 

COMMERCE   OF   MILAN,    OHIO. 

Exports  from  Milan,  via  the  Milan  canal,  during  the  years  1846  and  1 84T: 

1846.  1847. 

Wheat,  bushels, 650,229  917,880 

Com, 17,844  137,935 

Oats, 48,513 

Ashes,  barrels, 1,521  1.136 

Pork, ..^       4,459  3,385 

Flour, 1,257  7^182 

Beef, 171 

Corn  meal, 285 

Lumber,  feet, 64,000  333,000 

Staves, 414,000  1 ,006,000 

We  are  not  able  to  give  the  actual  value  of  these  exports,  but  from  a  cur- 
estimate,  we  feel  entirely  safe  in  putting  them  at  $1,250,000. 

Tribune. 
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MICHIGAN.— COMMERCE  OF   MONROE. 

TkeJbUomng  table  for  1847  exhibits  the  exports  and  imports  ^  according  to 
the  Advocate  J  of  the  port  of  Monroe^  to  which  toe  add  the  exports  for  1846. 

ExporU.  1847.                  1846. 

Flour,  barrels, 156,828          155,108 

Wheat,  bushels, 222,592          372,847 

.Corn, 2,973              4,808 

Beans,  casks, 84        oush.  290 

Pork,  barrels, 1,197                  189 

Ashes,  pounds, .^. 840,500        1,182,000  . 

High  wines,  casks, 328                    40 

Cranberries,  barrels, 414                  154  • 

Timothy  seed, j82                     14 

Wool,  sacks, 767        lb.  84,424 

Hides,  bundles, • 3,812        lb.  90,524  , 

Skins, 252 

Wax,  pounds, 8,936              1,312 

Stoves, 16,259             25,000 

Lumber,  feet, 264,561            158,000 

Barley,  bushels, 2,080                  300 

Furs,  bales, 40 

Buckwheat  flour,  barrels, 75 

Brooms, 732 

Potatoes,  bushels, 377 

Oats, 600 

Rye,..: 180 

Be^f,  barrels, 1,000 

Butter,  pounds, 20,668 

Lard, 13,031 

Tallow, 2,650 

Shorts, 98,000, 

Furniture, 128,529 

Hams, 65,963 

Straw  hats,  sacks, , Iz 

Starch,  barrels, • 90 

Cider, 20 

Apples, 40 

Quinces 8 

Ginseng,  pounds, 1,800 

Merchandise, 28,670 

Wrapping  paper,  reams, 863 

Rags,  sacks, 86 

The  total  value  of  exports  in  1846  was  put  down  at  $800,241  06.  The 
exports  of  flour  in  1847,  is  an  increase  of  1721  barrels;  while  tlie  decrease 
in  wheat  aoiounts  to  over  150,000  bushels,  or  equivalent  to  over  28,000  bar- 
rels flour. 

Lnports—lSA7. 

Merchandise,  pounds,        6,995,621     I^rd,  barrels, 8 

Furniture, 138,938    Lime  \yater, 6'' 

Iron  and  steel,. 471,599    Stone  ware,  gall ,        6^\  ^ 
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Stoves  and  castings^ 165,363  Wagons,  pounds, 3,400 

Leather, 4I9287  Trying  machines, 3 

Mill  and  grindstones,. . . .  29,000  Oakum,  bales, 112 

Coal,  tons, 130  Car  wheels,  pairs,. ..... .  23 

Pig  iron, ^ 23  Mill  stones, 4 

MarWe, 12  Pine  lumber,  feet, 124,000 

Cider,  barrels, 63  Shingles,  M 237 

Beer, 269  Salt,  barrels, 9,937 

Fish, 12  Apples, 627 

Fruit,  dry, 10  Nails,  kegs, 710 

Wagons,.....' 24  Locomotives,....? 2 

•  

COMMERCE   OF   TOLEDO,   &c. 

We  were  favored  this  morning  with  a  list  of  tolls  for  the  cominf  season, 
as  agreed  upon  by  the  board  of  public  works  of  this  state,  and  CharW  Butler, 
Esq.  in  behalf  of  the  bond  holders  of  the  state  of  Indiana.  The  tolls  for  tlie 
coming  year  will  be  the  same  as  last ;  from  Lafayette,  Indiana,  on  beef, 
bacon,  pork,  lard,  flour,  and  whiskey,  viz.  ^2  50  per  ton.  On  wheat,  from 
the  same  point,  7f  cents  per  bushel ;  and  on  com,  3yV  cents  per  bushel.  On 
merchandise  passing  from  the  Lake  to  Lafayette,  Indiana,  the  toll  per  100 
pounds,  is  increased  6  cents  over  the  high  rates  charged  last  season,  being 
now  44/7  cents  against  38^^^  cents  the  previous  rate. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  quantity  and  value  of  exports,  during  the 
season  of  1847.  The  table  is  sufficient  to  prove,  that  no  town  of  equal 
population  in  the  United  States,  does  an  equal  comn^ercial  business  with 
Toledo. 

Toledo. 

Quintity.  Value 

Flour,  barrels, .  .•. 190,090.  $950,450 

Linseed  oil, 56,629  34,600 

Pork, 18,861  339,498 

Salt, ; 59,870  74,838 

High  wines, , 6,956  43,820 

Cranberries, 

Wheat,  bushels, 962,170  914,061 

Barley, 1,405  903 

Corn, 1,175,410  484,656 

Rye, 7,482  4,639 

Oats, 17,098  4,274 

Seeds,  grass 2,332  4,664 

Flaxseed, 18,209  13,657 

Beans,. : 635  635 

Butter,  pounds, 343,602  41,868 

.  Baggage  and  furniture, 1 ,073,174  536,587 

Bacon, 2,255,825  157,903 

Cheese, 101 ,224  8,1 13 

Coffee, 1 ,192,665  1 07,350 

Cotton, , 509,232  30,554 

Candles,  !aixl, 66,746  1 7,590 
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Quantity.  Value. 

Eggs, 111,103           $6,607 

Dried  fruit, 28,858                866 

Undried" / 159,193              1,502 

Feathers, 27,516 

Furs  and  peltriea^ 170,059 

Ginseng, 93,595 

Grease, 67,233 

Giindstones, 71,346 

Gypsum,. .» 58,057 

Glassware, 308,867 

Hemp, 456,145 

Skins, 112,340 

Lard, 1,888,667 

Leather, 313,644 

Machinery, 618,818 

Merchandise, 12,081,986       3 

Nails  and  spikes. 310,193 

Ashes, .V 591,385 

Starch, 26,606 

Sugar, 881,653            79,348 

Tallow, 429,138          ,21,457 

Leaf  tobacco, 482,830            33,798 

Manufactured  do., 239,567            28,868 

Wool, 146,437           ,43,932 

Crockery, 503,389            25,169 

Iron, 1,102,092            47,944 

Hides, .... 

Beeswax, .... 

Siiorts,  tons, •  •  •  • 

Sundries,  pounds,. 346,716            17,336 

Clocks,  number, 275,457          826,371 

Lumber, 1,592,813          156,281 

Straw  hats,  bales, •  •  •  • 

Other  articles  not  named ., 128,934 

$9,485,493 
Toledo  Bladey  February  2b 


COMMERCE   OF   GRAND   HAVEN. 

The  first  vessel  arrived  March  26th ;  the  last  one  cleared  December  2d 
The  amount  and  articles  of  export  from  that  port  were  as  follows  : 

Pine  lumber,  thousand  feet, 24,789  $148,788 

Shingles,  thousands, 12,782  19,173 

Wood,  cords, 450  675 

Shingle  bolts, 460  3,680 

Pine  spars, 44  1,320 

Square  timber,  thousand  feet, 120  6,200 

Staves,  thousand, 220  1,760 

'         Cedar  posts, .,..  4,500  180 
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Hemlock  bark,  coras, 330  $1,650 

Laths,  bundles, 4,000  1,200 

Maple  sugar,  barrels 31  776 

/ 53  8,000 

17  1,428 

350  1,050 

5,800  29,000 

;, 24,500  22,225 

140  140 

5  150 

41  491 

2,200  3,300 

1,600  480 

kins, 300  600  ^ 

nds, 1,000  100 

10  6,000 

els 500  187 

rrels, 9  45 

Amounting  to $258,597 

And  being  the  surplus  produce  for  one  year  of  the  counties  of  Ionia,  Kent 
and  Ottawa. 

The  value  of  merchandise  imported  during  the  season  of  1847,  is  esti 

mated  at $180,000 

Farming  implements  and  immigrants'  baggage, 40,000 

$220,000 


From  the  Buffalo  Commercial  Adrertiser 
EXPORTS   AND   IMPORTS    OF    ST.    JOSEPH,    1847. 

Exports. 

Wheat,  bushels, .' 158,848 

Corn, 5,698 

Flour,  barrels, 146,128 

Com  meal, 3,903 

Pork  and  lard, 2,522 

High  wines,  casks, 3,496 

Ashes, 204 

Sundries,  barrels  bulk, 1,693 

Hides, 1,178 

Castings  and  pig  iron,  tons, 275 

Wool,  bales, 48 

There  was  a  large  amount  of  lumber,  shingles,  staves,  wood,  &c. 

Impartg. 

Merchandise,  pounds, , 3,459,971 

Furniture,  &c.  barrels  jbulk, ifi2i 

Salt,  barrels, 9^137 

Coal,  coke,  &c.  tons^. ..••.«»• ,. •..,..  240 
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Exports  and  Imports  of  Michigan  OUy. — The  following  is  a  statement 
of  the  exports  and  imports  of  MichigaQ  city,  Indiana,  for  the  year  1847 :  For 
the  year  ending  September  let,  1847,  oyer  500,000  bushels  of  wheat,  96,000 
bushels  corn  and  oats,  3,000  barrels  beef  and  pork,  75  sacks  wool,  &c.  have 
been  shipped.  3,000  tons  merchandise  have  been  received.  There  were 
196  arrivals  of  sail  vessels,  12  of  propellers,  and  144  of  steamers. 


ILLINOIS.-X;OMM£RC£   0/   CHICAGO.       * 

Table  showing  the  export  of  leading  articles  from  Chicago  in  six  yearSy 

from  1842  to  1847,  inclusive  : 

Wheat,  Flour,  Beef  and  Pork,  Wool, 

Bushels.  Barrels.                   Barrels.  Pounds. 

1842  686,907  2,920               16,209  1,500 

1843  628,967  10,786               21,492  22,050 

1844  891,894  6,320-             14,038  96,635 

1845  956,860  13,752               13,268  216,616 

1846  1,459,594        23,045  31,224     *      281,222 

1847  (Nov.  1,)     1,974,304      ^  32,538  48,920  411,488 

Table  exhibiting  the  amount  of  goods ^  wares  and  merchandise  received  at 

ChicfigOy  from  the  opening  of  navigation  in  the  spritig  of  1847,  to 
November  Ist^  near  the  close  of  navigation,  1847 — not  iticluding  goods 
landed  here  and  taken  to  the  ifiterior : 

Dry  goods,. $837,452 

Groceries, 506,027 

Hardware, 148,811 

Iron  and  nails, 88,275 

Stoves  and  hollow-ware, 68,612 

Crockery, 30,505 

Boots  and  shoes, ' 94,275 

Hats,  caps  and  furs '  68,200 

Jewelry,  &c., 51,000 

Books  and  stationary, ., 43,580 

Printing  paper,, 7,284 

Presses,  type  and  printing  materials,. 7,432 

Drugs  and  medicines, -. 92,081 

Paints  and  oils, 25,460 

Liquors, 86,334 

Tobacco  and  segaiB, « 3,716 

Ship  chandlery, 23,000 

Tools  and  hardware, 15,000 

Furniture  trimming, 5,564 

Glass, 8,949 

Scales, 4,044 

Coaches,  <fcc., .' , 1 ,500 

Looking  glasses,  &c., 2,500 

Marble, 800 

Oysters, *      2,500 

Sportsmen's  articles, 5,000 

Musical  instruments, 6,426 

Machinery,  &c.,. .  .* 30,000 

Value  of  imporOs  of  merchandise,.  •  .* • $2,259,309 
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Salt,barrelfi, 24^817    Coal,  tons, 16,782 

Salt  sacks, 5,537    Water  lime,  bu^els, 1,618 

Value, $117,201  29 

And  numerous  other  articles  not  here  enumerated,  such  as  pig  iron,  white 
fish  and  trout,  fruit,  grindstones,  cider,  &c.,  the  precise  quanuty  not  known, 
but  in  considerable  amount 

Table  showing  the  amount  of  bimbery  ^c,  received  at  Oiicago  from  the 
opefiing  of  navigation  to  November  Isty  1847. 

Plank,  boards,  &c.,  feet,  32,118,225    Shingle  bolts,  cords,. . . .  328 

Shingles,  thousands, 12,148,600    Tanners'  bark, 600 

Lath, 6,655,700    Staves, 60,000 

Square  timber,  feet,. 24,000    Spokes, 100,000 

Total  value $265,332  50 

Table  exhibiting  the  exports  from  the  port  of  Chicago^  from  the  opening 
of  navigation^  1847,  to  November  1st,  1847. 

Wheat,  bushels, 1,974,304    Flax  seed,  bushels, 2,360 

Flour,  barrels, 32,598    Mustard  seed,. .         520 

Corn,  bushels, 6,7,315    Timothy  seed, 536 

Oats, 38,892    Hay,  tons, 415 

Beef,  barrels, 26,504     Cranberries,  bushels, ....  250 

Pork, 22,416    Buffalo  robes,  bales, 69 

Hams  and  shoulders,  lbs.  47,248    Dry  hides, 8,774 

Tallow, 208,435    Deer  skins,  pounds, 28,258 

Butter, 47,536     Sheep  pelts, •. 1,133 

Beans,  bushels, 430    Furs,  packages, 278 

Wool,  pounds, 411 ,088    Ginseng,  pounds, 3,626 

Tobacco, 28,243     Ashes,  barrels, 15 

Lard, 139,069     Bristles,  pounds,, 4,548 

Lather, . .. 2,740    Glue, 2,480 

Beeswax, ^,490    Brooms, 3,168 

Oil,  gallons, 8,793     White  fish,  barrels, 1 ,229 

Lead,  pounds, 10,254    Barley,  bushels, 400 

Hemp, 6,521 

Value ^2,296,299 

Besides  a  large  amount  of  merchandise,  prod  wee,  provisions,  grain,  horses, 

cattle,  salt  and  supplies  of  all  kinds  sent  to  the  lumber  and  mining  regions, 
and  different  parts  on  the  upper  and  lower  lakes. 

T\Me  showing  the  value  of  exports  and  imports  to  and  from  Oiicago, 
from  1836  to  1847,  indiiswe  : 

Exports.       ^  Imports. 

1836 $1,000  64  1836 $325,293  90 

1837 11,063  00  1837 373,677  12 

-1838 16,044  76  1838 579,174  61 

1839 33,844  00  1839 630,980  26' 

1840 228,635  74  1840 664,IQ6.20 

1841 348,862  24  1841 563,247  83 

1842 669,305  20-1842 664,347  88 

1843 682;210  35  1843.........^ 971,849  75 
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£zport^ 

1844 786,504  23 

1846 1,643,619  85 

1846 1.813,268  00 

1847.... 2;J96;299  00 


Imports. 

1844 1,686,416  00 

1846 2,043,446  73 

1846 2,027,160  00 

1847 2,641,825  5? 


From  the  Milwm&ee  Seotinel. 
COMMERCE    OF    WISCONSIN. 


SotUhport. 


Exports. 

Wheat,  bushels, .^. .  282,000 

Beef  and  pork,  barrels, . .  2,028 

Flour, 612 

Hides,  pounds, 1 13,626 

Wool, 27,977 

Sundries, 48,050 

Valuation, : $305,635 


imports. 

Merchandise,  pounds,  3,122,0PC' 

Salt,  barrels, 4,205 

Sundries, 7,150* 

Lumber,  feet, 4,365,000 

Shingles, 1,100,000' 

Valuation, $477,460. 


lUcine. 


Exports. 

Wheat,  bushels, .  ^ 480,000 

Flour,  barrels, 5,430 

Beef  and  pork, 4,700 

Hides,  bales, 5,540 

Wool,  pounds, 70,400 

Sundries, 55,000 

Valuation, ' $496,590 


Imports. 
Merchandise,  pounds,. 

Lumber,  feet, 

Shingles, 

Vduation, 


4,850,000- 
4,534,000 
2,500,000> 
$546,590^ 


Milwaukee. 


Wheat,  bushels, 598,01 1 

Flour,  barrels, 34,840 

Beef  and  pork, 742 

Hides, 12,961 

Lea«l,  pounds, 1,560,691 

Wool, 43,215 

Sundries, 171,951 


Imports 
Merchandise,  pounds,. .  15,231,540* 

Salt,  barrels, 28,811 

Sundries, 29,163 

Lumber,  feet, 18,111,352 

Shingles, 8.1516,100 


Twin  Rivers 
Exports. 


Exporter 

Lumber,  feet, 4,981,111 

Lath, 1,947,000 

Valuation,  $53,747 


White  fish,  barrels, .     2,946 

Shingles,  tiiousand, 1,333 

Sfaingle  bolts,  cords, ^1,090 

No  return  of  importa. 

Port  Washington  md  Sheboygan. 

From  these  ports,  as  from  Manitowoc  and  Grpeen  Bay,  wt  hxrejio  tb 
turns,  either  of  cxnorts  or  import*. 
38  ♦ 
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RecapUulatian, 
Exports.  Imports. 

Wheat,  iushels, 1 ,360,000    Merchandise,  pounds,      22,838,540 

Flour,  barrels, 40,882     Salt,  barrels,  38,011 

Beef  and  pork, 7,362     Lunnber  feet,  57,010,352 

Hides, 23,581     Shingles,  12,216,100 

Lead,  pounds, '. .   1,150,649 

Ashes, 127,435 

Wool, 141,592 

Sundries, 245,951 

Lumber,  feet, 6,9^8,000 

Shingles, 1,333,000 

Bolts,  cords, 1,202 

White  fish,  barrels, 2,946  • 

Valuation,. $1,616,543 

Vessels. — In  Commission — 1  bark,  4  brigs,  38  schooners.  Tonnage  6,078. 

Building — 1  bark,  1  brig,  8  schooners.     Tonnage  1,895. 

Total— 59  vessels  of  8,548  tons. 


COMMERCE    OF    SOUTHPORT. 


Exports. 

Wheat,  bushels, 282,808 

431 

188 

2,500 

1,411 

266 

2,028 

612 

13,784 


Oats,. 

Barley, 

Potatoes, 

Corn, 

Beans, 

Beef  and  pork,  barrels,. 

Flour,. 

Butter,  pounds,.  .^ 

Hides, 109,381 


Imports. 

Merchandise,  tons, 

Merchandise  and  sundries 

bales, 

Sak, 

Whiskey, 

Apples  and  cider, 

Ploughs,  number, 

Wagons  and  darriages,. .  • 

Rakes, 

Lumber,  feet, 

Shingle  bolts,  cords,.... 

Shingles, 

Valuation, 


Mustard  seed, 49,800 

Wool,. 26,797 

Merchandise, 24,000 

Merchandise  and  sundries,  763 

Lard  and  tallow, 16,500 

Rags, 2,455 

Wagons, i 5 

Wheat  in  store  at  close  of 

navigation ,  bushels, .  42,000 

Flour,  do.  do.  barrels, . . .  360 

Valuation, $305,035 

Total  valuation  of  imports  and  exports, $782,1 01 


1,561 

4,810 

4,205 

641 

1,950 

163 

150 

2,533 

4^65,000 

275 

1,100,600 

$477,0C6 


lLLINOIS.-COMMERClf  OF   LITTLE  FORT. 

The  following  is  a  detailed  statement  of  the  business  of  Little  Fort  for  the 
past  two  years : 

Imports.  '  1846.  1847. 

Merchandise,  tons, 619  724 

Furniture 1,959  2,405 
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'""PO"^-  1846.  lo47. 

Machinery,  pounds 22,081  31,,^ 

Salt,  barrels, , 700  ^j  624 

Flour, 503  191 

^PPles, 342  752 

Water  lirae, ....  95 

Lumber,  feet, 3,106,523    3,4f  5,654, 

Shingles,  thousands, 816  300 

Shingle  bolts,  cords,. '33  150 

Wagons,  number, 53  61 

Exports.    . 

Wheat,  bushels, 181 J922  167,878 

f>^» : T,757  7,634 

Com, 1,856  1,278 

Barley, 1  ^000  1 ,134 

Beans, 196  103 

Wool  pounds, ....  5^505 

Flax  seed,  bushels, 794 

Butter,  pounds, 6,000  7,282 

Merchandise, » 37^10  43556 

Pork, ....  73 

Hides,  number, 589  784 

Shingles,  thousands, 339 

Deer  skins, ....  285 

Wood  sold, 3^000  5,458 

Arrivals,  number, 319  455  • 


• 


MISSOURI—CIOMMERCE   OF    ST.    LOUIS. 

Imports.  1847.  1345 

Bacon,  casks, / 12,472  12,631 

Beef,  barrels, 10,254  12,346 

Bagging,  pieces, 1,432  3,299^ 

Bale  rope,  coils, 10,798  5,802' 

Barley,  sacks, 35,527  13,212 

Buffalo  robes,  bales, 7,782  5,976 

Beeswax,  barrels, 759  532 

Beeswax,  sacks, 798  827 

Corn, 478,449    .  352,381 

Coffee,  bags, 77,767  60,450 

Flour,  barrels, 435,019  223,670 

Fish, , 3,484  1,572 

Fkh,  kits, 2,734  2,620 

Hemp,  bales, 81,525  34,'f38 

Hides, • 71,877  84,980 

Iron,bundles, 15,695  22,651 

Iron,  bars, 91 ,513  63,712 

Iron,  tons, 17,016  1,716 

Lead,  pigs, 767,656  763,489 

Ootton  yam,  boxes,  bags, 15,147  17,726 

Lard,  barrels,. . . : 31,005  24,542 

I^rd,kegs, 12^247  19,851 
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Imports.  1847.  IS4S. 

Liquors,  caafc«, 3,192  3,122 

MolasMs,  barreU, '. 21 ,564  16,774 

NaiUjkegB, 22,599  33,303 

Oata,  sacks, 101,203  59,620 

Oil,  lard,  barrels, 478  273 

Oil,  linseed, 485  -866 

Oil,  castor, 332  230 

Oil,  sperm,  casks, 180  169 

Pork,  barrels, 45,922  15,613 

Pig,  metal,  tons, 2,263  2,504 

Rice,  tierces, 762  8,666 

Suga^  hogsheads,'. 12,661    ,     13,898 

Sugaij,  barrels, '      4,083  4,917 

Sugar,  boxes, 15,028  1,090 

Salt,  Turks  island,  sacks, 22,983  15,823 

Salt,  ground  alum, 92,809  107,581 

Salt,  Kentucky,  barrels, 44^80  62,189 

Salt,  L.  B.,  sacks, 17,632  28,473 

Seed,  flax,  barrels, 4,992  4,081 

Spirits  turpentine, 619  740 

Skins,  deer,  bales, 2,697  1,609 

Tobacco,  hogsheads, 10,936  8,767 

Tobacco,  boxes, 9,692  6,676 

Tallow,  barrels, ^     2,217  1,754 

«rar,  barrels  and  kegs, 6,656  6,235 

Wool,bale8, 2,107  '    1,903 

Whiskey,  barrels, 30,247  29,832 

Wheat, 97,123  81,350 

Wheat,  sacks, 1 ,222,433  743,491 

Exporti. 

Bacon,  assorted  cask, 14,085  13,641 

Bacon,  barrels, 4,092  4,916 

Bacon,  bulk,  tons, 675  569 

Beef,  barreU, 12,798  20,1 13 

Bagging,  pieces, 3,363  4,784 

Bale  rope,  coUs, 12,632  10,016 

Beeswax,  barrels, ; 621  913 

Beans, 4,490  4,468 

Buffalo  robes,  bales, 3^r9  3,630 

Com,  sacks, 396,683  243,026 

Flour,  barrels, 448,614  359,858 

Hides, : 73,586  44,962 

Henfp,  bales, 66,752  31,352 

Lead,  pigs, : 591,791  663,505 

Lead,  bar  and  boxes, 3,136  2,932 

Lard,  barrels, 39,543  26,412 

Lard,  kegs, 21 ,344  32,729 

Oats,  sacks, 16,966  41,176 

Oil,  linseed,  barrels, 1,067  622 

Oil,  castor, : 933  1,269 

Oa,laid, ..•.  619 
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Exports.                     '                            1847  IML 

Pork, 66,4&  62,820 

Pork,  bulk,  tons, 661  806 

Rye,  sacks, 2,266  1,16T 

Shot,  kegs, 2,606  4,122 

Skins,  deer,  packs, 3,700  2,162 

Seed,  flax,  tierces, 660  1,118   • 

Tobacco,  hogsheads, 9^81  8,450 

Do.  Manufactured,  boxes, 4,841  6483 

Tallow,  barrels, , 2,092  6,966 

Whea^ 10,318  16,231 

Wheat,  sacks,.. 640,239       217,319 

Wool,  bales, 1,414  1,335 

Inspections  of  Tobacco. 

In  1843  hogsheads, 6,847 

«  1844 4,447 

«  1845 ,... 6,290 

"  1846 3,893 

"  1847 6,072 

A  large  portion  of  the  receipts  are  in  the  form  of  strips,  and  n^eneraUy  go 
forward  direct,  which  in  some  measure  accounts  for  the  dinproporticn  in  re- 
ceipts and  insoections. — St.  Louis  Price  Current 
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Fit>m  Uie  EzdMBge  Reporter  tiid  Petbody'ft  Ckym.  AAUt. 

OlNCIKNATI   BUSINilBS   STATIStlC«.  '       ' 
Annual  report  of  the  Ctaoibet  of  Gommeree.. 
TJu  period  embraced  isfrmn.  September  1, 1846,  to  Mg.  31, 1847,  inchisiot. 

'  Import!. 

fireaSstuffg,  yalue, ^3,213,433 

Provisions, I,8i01,185 

Daiiy  products,  .• ". ^J4,027 

rruStg,  domestic, ^ 115,438 

Do.     for^, 51,774 

NftYai  stores, 19,137 

Sundry  procluce,  (seeds,  potatoes,  tc.) 287,227 

Liquors,  distilled  and  fermented, 1,915,041 

■Hides  ^aA  teafliei-, • ' ....  369,209 

Metib, : 1,578,893 

Stmdries  (tobacco,  hemp,  salt,  cotton,  &c.  and  manufiictufts,)  1,853^2 

Groceries,. ....;....  2^34,300 

Merchandise,  (dry  goods,  wares,  drugs^  &c.) * 34,335,400 

lttflrf)«r,  &©.. ; ':i;286f^77 


Total.; , $49,-991,833 

Heavy  teams  also  ^e  constantly  arriving  with  floury  whiskey,  J  (and  in 
iheir  reason)  port,  bacon  and  lard,  and  tiie  various  agricultural  products, 
kes|ii€»,  peihaps,  on  an  average  four  hundred  farmers'  wagons,  mostty  two- 
liorsie,  arriviajg  tfadly,  which,  in  addition  to  supplying  the  immediate  wants 
of  the  city,  furnish  large  quantities  of  apples,  butter,  br&oms,  corn,  eggs, 
feathers,  dried  fruits,  (apples  and  peaches)  oats,  onions,  potatoes  and  other 
v^etables,,,seed,  &c.  which  enter  into  the  exports, 

Esports. 

Breadstuffs,  value, $3,268,086 

l^rotisions, 4,632,033 

Live  stockj : 175,202 

Daily  products, ; .  .*, 434,102 

Sundry  produce,. . . ; , 367,384 

Liquors,  ((fistill^  and  fennented,) 1,637,878 

Metals, ;.; 643,027 

Sundries,  (hidis j  tAacco,  salt;  wool,  &c. ) 44,0$5,897 

iSroceries, !........ ;..,........ 686,916 

Lumber,  coal  and  cdke, 79,926 


•  Total.. $55,910,454' 

!The  amount  and  chacacter  of  the  tonnage  :e]kploy^d  in  thecodi^efroe  af 
ihe  city,  will  appearrffom  the  following : 

Numoer  of  steamboats  arrived  in  the  last  year,  ....•..*..*.....         3,^729 

:  'Da     bfftatfcoatsj        do.  do..; .,.,;..,:       3,330 

"iSie  arritaisK)f  stoamboats  during  the  last- two  years,  compare  thus  r  From 
iSdptemfcerl^  ti)  AujWst31,  incliisive: 

:  In  1845:ajid  1846.........   3,619:       1846  and  18^ ...3,729 

Increase  in  1847 — steamboats,. 110 

•     Thi  number  of  flatboats  which  have  departed  from  the  city,  laden 

'  with  provisions  and  produce,  bs  about  .•••..«.........•...     "708 
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PENI^SYLVANIA  CAlTAL. 
Tke  tallowing  tables  show  the  comparadve  quantity  of  the  leading;  articles 
which  arrived  at  and  cleared  from  Pittsburg  by.  the  Pennsylvania  canal, 
during  the  fiscal  years  1846  and  1847,  commencing  PeQember  1st  and 
ending  November  30(h.  We  have  prepared  the  tables  &om  statements 
made  m  the  Pittsburg  Gazette. 

Importi.  1847.  Ig^. 

Ale,&c.,  barrels, 18,478  14 

Anvib,  pounds,. 297,773  418^498 

Ashes,.. i.^ 1230,300             

Chinaware, : 5,046,218  4,W7;454 

Coffee, 9ite7,605  10,920,993 

Caay,  German, .' 853,920  I,l00j291 

Drugs, 789;207  614,941 

Dry  goods,....- ...23,201,074  12,651,818 

JiA, '  5,977j894  bbls.  19,^00 

Groceries, 7,83a,926  6,983^856 

fiats  and  shoes^..... %....  2,690>881  2^049,640 

Hiardware, ,.:..........  14,501,693  10,562,463 

•TS^r.v.-.-.-.-.-.-.-.-.-.-.-.-.-.-.-.-.-.-.i^'Si^ll  !«.«».»<» 

Blooms, 1'4;942,390  13,890,707 

Btrand«beetv 4,387,368  8,893,879 

NaUs,  jkc 154886,711  576,402 

Leather, 312,239  386,325 

Oats,  bushels,,.., 21,360  19,080 

Paints,  ppipids, , 382,293  107,352 

Salt,  bushels, ,....,.., 137,240  166,415 

Spanish  -whiting,  pounds, 622,901  659,532 

Steel, 169,501  ,    197,171 

Tobacco,  leaf, 1,613,87(5  784,n2 

Tin,..,, ;...  1,087,880  l,029,8ll4 

£xports« 

Bacon,  pounds, J2,713,427  21,661,S|i36 

Beef  and  pork, 41,225  19,€60 

Boffalorobes, 478,862           

Butter,. 747,645  800^265 

Cotton,. 1,056,138  1,000,971 

Dry  goods, 410,736  228,692 

Earthenware, 69,484  50,962 

Hour,  barrel*, 297,940  16«,W 

Glassware,  pounds,... 229,927  270',797 

Oroceriee, ; 1,978,822  1 ,779',88d 

.  Hardware, ...  i 246-,887  a39;^8 

Mempj. ..-. 3,dH-,61&  1,387^ 

'Ti.^v;,v.v;.v.v;.;.-.;.v;.::::;    ^;S!  ^^'^■»>- 

Blooms. : :  1«,836  -338,702' 

•    ^  Naik,.. :..., 60,760  82,735. 

, -Steel,...  i; 649,-4l6  319,732 

Lead, : ,...  188-,078  8125,986' 

Lard  and  lard  oil, ; . . ;  6,319,378  =  8-,929,586' 

Tallow, 62,916  291,313 
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CHESAPEAKE  AND   DELAWARE  CANAL 
During  the  year  ending  December  Ist,  the  following  articlee  passed  thfnmgh 
this  canal: 

Passed  bj  the  o*iwl  eastward  (rem  Chesapeake  citj. 


Flour,  barrels, 143,259 

Wheat,  bushels, 886,756 

Bjre, 75,097 

Com, 533,762 

Iron,  pig,  pounds, .. .  79,593,359 

Blooms  and  castings,  8,537,880 

Wrought, 18,058,491 

Nails,  kegs,. .......  1,634,877 

Lumber,  square  feet,  44,395,047 


Hides^  poujods, 259,594 

Tobacco  leaf; 953,139 

Manufactured, 2,605,6S4 

Coffee, M71,780 

Groceries, 1,097,000 

Sijgar, 938,552 

Diy  goods, 3,498,522 

Cotton, 682,723 

Wool, 700,044 


Leather, 1,617,050 

Departed  westward  from  Delaware  ci^. 
Coffee,  pounds, 2,272,426    Molasses,  hhds,   1,169  bb.  9,861 


Groceries, 10,394,967 

Dry  goods, 20,694,381 

Fish,  barrels, 16,419 

Sugar,  pounds, 4,393,718 


Hides,  pounds, 3,350,428 

Fbur,  barrels,. 3^279 

Wheat,  bushels, 46,746 


DISMAL   SWAMP   CANAL. 


The  foUmoing  articles  passed  from  North  Carolina  ^augh  the  DisvMi 
Swamp  canal  during  the  year  commtncirtg  October  1,  IS^,  and  etMug 
September  30, 1847 :  , 

Timber,  for  masts,  c.  feet,  160 

Do.   other  kinds,  do.  49,182 


Cotton,  bales, 

Fish,  barrels, 

Naval  stores, *. . 

Spirits,. 

Bacon,  100  pounds, . 
Lard,  kegs,. 


3,723 

47,415 

35,506 

239 

4,496 

1,328 

Com,  bushels, 1,226,908 

"~~  41,639 

31,963 

3,004 

11,597 

4,943 


Wheat,. 

Peas, 

Flaxseed, .... 
Potatoes, .... 
Wood,  cords,. 


Plank  and  scanlUng,  feet,      145,972 

Staves,  pipe,- 92,470 

Do.  hogsheads.......  5,219,980 

Do.  barrels, '.      284,620 

Do.  coopers', 301,340 

Shingles,  long, 1,116,540 

Do.  2  feet, 1,052,800 

Do.  building, 22,456,840 

Fence  rails, 13,406 

Garden  pales, 19,890 

The  /oUovnng  articles  passed  through  the  above  canal  into  North  Carolina 
during  the  time  (foresaid : 

Wine,  quarter  casks, 59    Dry  goods,  boxes, 1,368 

Spirits,  barrels, 2,988    Hats  apd  shoes, 1,003 

Soap  and  candles, l/)72 

JNails,  kegs, 973 

Powder,. 168 

Tobacco, 388 

Ware^  crates, 136 

Cheese  casks,. 197 

Lime, 3,797 

Salt,  bushels, 122,378 

Iron,  tons, •  ^  •  84 


Poik, 744 

Flour, 6,371 

Fist, 143 

Bread,- 280 

Beer  and  cider, •  114 

Sugar, 504 

D^.  hogsheads, 112 

Molasses, 746 

Spirits, 275 

Coffee,  bags 1^96 
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IMPORTS  INTO  NEW  ORLEANS] 
Frtm  the  interior^  conmencing  Sq>tember  1, 1841  y  and  ^ame  time  1846. 

Articles.  This  year.  Last  year. 

Baoon,  assorted^  hopheads  and  casks^ ^  9,916  10,945 

Bacon,        do.        barrels  and  boxes, 7,569  4,086 

Bacon,  hams,  hogsheads  and  tierces, 6,385  5*423 

Bacon,  in  bulk,  pounds, 142,540  248^413 

Bagging,  pieces,. 50,788  24,388 

Bale  rope,  coils, •. 38,016  14,387 

Beans,  barrels, 15^01  16,248 

Butter,  kegs  and  firkins 25,870  30,581 

Butter,  barrels, 1,004  574 

Bee^^itrax, • 490  579 

Beeswax,  pounds, 3,650  1,600 

Beef,  barrels, 28,865  15,576 

Beef,  hogsheads  and  tierces, 11,640  12,587 

Beef,  driedj  pounds, 50,600  38,000 

Bufialo  robes,  packs; 6  14 

Cotton,  Louisiana  and  Mississippi,  bales, 62,234  367,956 

Lake,..-'..k 9,023  2,542 

N.  Alabama  and  Tennessee, 97,546  128,408 

Arkansas, 39,387  27,882 

Mobile, \.\.  4,925  6,757 

Florida, 1,601  7,691 

Texas, 4 3,964  671 

Com  meal,  banrels, '. 24,743  6,04ff 

Com,  m  ear, 292,916  255,226 

Com,  shelled,  sacks, 556,312  929,83a 

Cheese,  boxes, 35,437  35,444 

Coal,  western,  barrels, 181,500  209,960 

Dried  apples, 1,010  4,892 

Dried  peaches, 278      '        2,791 

Feathers,  bags, 1,705  2,966 

Flaxseed,  tierces,. 2,645  539 

Flour,  barrels, 379,426  824,366 

Furs,  boxes  and  hogsheads, 62  32 

Furs,  bundles, 104  104 

Gin  barrels, 40 

Hemp,  bundles, 9,601  16,986 

Hides,  number, 25,241  40,727 

Horns, 11,000  600 

Hay  bundles, 34,988  60,927 

Iron,  pig,  tons, 352  911 

Lard,  hogsheads, 459  111 

Lard,  tierces  and  batrels, 142,366  65,914 

Lard,  kegs, ". .  224,761  194,569 

Lime,  western,  barrels, f 6,403  1,565 

Lead,  pigs, ^ 217,843  218,600 

Lead,  bar,  kegs  and  boxes, 524  320 

Lead,  white,  kegs, 6,434  9,903 

Molasses,  barrels, 122,436  70,016 

Oats,  barrels  and  sacks, 237,906  240,122 
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Tobacco,  leaf,. 14,777,059  24,696,742 

1,090  1,361 

746  596 

..'. 2,281  1,611 

108,511  102,364 

214,843  166,736 

1,279  6,334 

6,981,430  3,427,200 

: 485  703 

13  41 

4,353  2,462 

2,715  1,757 

74  482 

860,951  61,372 

; ; . .          2,074  3,032 

3,728  6,022 

s,... 16,267.  8,120 

id  boxes, ............          5,104  2,901 

'... '.....              78  722 

9^76  524 

69,131  77,007 

s, 27',4:SJ8  84,705 

Exports  Jrom  JVew  (Means  .of  flour y  pork,  bacon,  lard,  btef,  lead,  whithey 
and  com,  for  two  years, ^om-  1st  September  to  31st- .August. 
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LUMB&K  TRADE  O^  MACHIA6   RIVIE. 

.    Amount  of  lumber  surveyed  and  sold  on  th6  Machiw  river  during  the 
year  1847,  viz ; 

Tola].— Boonk  and  soantling,  feeC, / .  33>214)32r 

''        Laths, 43,039,700 

<<        Sawed  shingles, 400,000 

"        Sawed  clapboards,. 1  »;000 

THE  A8U  TRADE. 

Ashes  received  an  the  Hudson  River  by  Ca$uds. 
Tmt.  Tons  0f  AakM.       Vahis. 

1842 11,480      $963,716 

1843 30,379     1,9!WM)41 

1844 20,922     1,689,707 

1845 20,744     1,688,869 

1846 15,613      1,002,006 

1647,  to  November  30 9,187     1,102;440 

The  increase  of  Ifichigmn  is  etUbited  in  the  Mowing  table,  which  was 
reoatvtd  at  BitfUo : 

Tear.  OmIm. 

1843 11,881     * 

1S44 , 11,827 

1846 11,188 

1 846 • . .  6^961 

The  anal}r8is  represents  American  ashes  as  containing  the  most  aUnJi — 
die  Russian  next-4he  Polish  least 

To  what  foreign  nations  then,  does  our  ariies  go  tof' 
The  anneaced  taUe  will  show  the  Aiipments : 

Experts  184B— Pots  and  Pearls. 

Wkither  exported.  Tons.  Value. 

Prussia, 670  $46,433 

Sweeden  and  Norway, 51  4,421 

Denmark, 6  400 

Hanse  towns,. 1,239  99,473 

Holland, 2,053  164,771 

Belgium, 2,083  117,921 

England, 526  41^644 

ScoUand, 270  21,232 

British  East  Indies, 7  494 

British  American  colonies, 49  4,800 

France  on  Atlantic, 2,163  179,176 

Poftognl, 16  1,193 

Mexico, 2  1 52 

Brazils, 36  S,082 

Chili, 6  491 

Ar  v 2  189 

^      ..Seas, 5  388 

Total.,... 9,800  $735,689 
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The  maniifaicture  of  ashes,  west  of  Buffalo,  has  increased  from  128  tons 
in  1835,  to  800  tons  in  1846,  wjiile  our  whole  exports,  as  will  be  se^ 
above,  is  only  9,800  tons. 

Its  Manu/atture. 

In  the  western  states  the  ashes  are  mostly  made  from  new  clearings  that 
are  rapidly  going  on.  It  is  no  small  item  to  the  new  settler  to  save  them. 
Some  say,  m  heavy  timbered  land,  it  will  pay  for  Ike  clearing  and  getting 
in  the  fii^t  crop.  It  is  estimated  that  from  75  to  150  bushels  of  ashes  can 
be  collected  from  an  acre,  according  to  the  quality  of  timber.  Every  400 
bushels  carefully  saved,  will  produce  a  ton  of  pot  or  pearl  ashes.  This 
ffives  about  500  pounds  to  the  acre,  and  that  at  present  prices,  is  worth 
f  28  in  market.  The  principal  expense  for  their  make,  are  kettles.  $100 
worth  of  them  would  be  sufficient  for  two  fanners  to  do  all  they  wished  in 
the  business.  The  process  is  very  simple,  and  any  one  can  engage  in  the 
business. — Buffalo  Commercial  Advertiser, 


ROCHESTER   FLOUR   TRADE. 

The  Rochester  Democrat  of  Tuesday,  furnishes  a  review  of  the  flour  trade 
at  that  place,  which  we  copy  in  an  abridged  form. 

The  following  table  shows  the  amount  of  flour  shipped  from  Rochester  for 
three  years  past,  during  the  season  of  canal  navigation : 

1845.         1846.        1847. 

Total...... 518,318    540,232    588,080 

To  ascertain  the  whole  quantity  manufactured  in  the  place,  it  is  necessary 
to  add  t©  the  above  amount  the  20,000  barrels  forwarded  ^ast  by  rail  road 
durmg  the  suspension  of  navigation — 30,000  for  home  consumption,  and  a 
few  tnousand  barrels  exported  by  lake.  This  will  show  an  aggregate  of 
about  650,000  barrels  turned  out  by  the  Rochester  mills  this  year,  jrielding, 
with  the  bran,  shipstuffs,  &c.,  to  the  state,  a  revenue  of  $200,000. 

THe  supply  of  wheat  is  derived  from  the  Erie  canal,  Genesee  Valley 
canal,  Tonawahda  rail  road,  Lake  Ontario,  and  wagons  from  the  country 
adjacent.  The  following  will  show  the  receipts  by  canal.  The  column  for 
1847  is  brought  down  to  December  1st,  since  when  a  few  thousand  bushels 
were  received: 

1845.     1846.     1847. 

Total. 1,042,426     1,034,096     1,879,110 

The  receipts  by  the  Erie  canal  have  increased  this  year,  twenty-five  per 
cent.,  while  there  is  a  considerable  falling  off  in  those  by  the  Genesee  canaL 
The  receipts  of  wheat  by  rail  road  are  estimated  at  150,000,  and  those 
by  the  lake  at  60,000  bushels. 

The  mills,  to  manufacture  650,000  barrels  of  flour,  require  2,825,000 
bushels  of  wheat. 

Amount  necessary  to  supply  the  mills, 2,825,000 

Receipts  by  canal 1,879,11 0 

By  raU  road, 150,000 

By  lake, 60,000 

2,089,110 

Amount  supplied  by  team, 835,899 

Rochester  Advertiser. 
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THE  CHEESE  TRADE. 

The  Western  Reserve  Chronicle  says :  By  a  reference  to  the  books  at 
the  canal  office,  we  are  enabled  to  state  the  amount  cleared  for  market 
during  the  last  six  years,  viz : 

1842,  pounds, 1,230,168    1846,  pounds, 2,996,376 

1843,  ^«     2,416,177    1846,        «     4,763,723 

1844,  *«     3,944,404    1847,        "     6,699,170 

The  Albany  Joomal  gives  the  following  statement  ot  ihp  amount  of 
Cheese  received  at  Albany  and  Troy  during  the  past  twelve  years : 

1836,  pounds, 14,060,000    1842,  pounds, 19,004,000 

1837,  «  18,600.000  1843,  "  24,331,000 

1838,  "  13,810,000  1844,  «  26,677,600 

1839,  «  14,630,000  1846,  "  27,642,861 

1840,  "  18^20,000  1846,  «  35,660,180 

1841,  «  14470,000  1847,  "  40,81<l,000 

CHEESE  ANP   BUTTER. 

The  following  are  a  part  of  the  exportations  of  cheese  from  the  state  of 
Ohio: 

Trumbull,  pounds, a 4 

Portage, , 2 

Oeauga, % 

Madison, 

Ashtabula, 6. 


Five  counties, w .  11,460,000 

It  appeals,  then,  that  the  state  must  export  at  least  twelve  millions  of 

pounds  of  cheesy ;  probably  much  more. 

Of  butter,  the  counties  engaged  in  exporting  are  much  more  numerous! 

The  following  are  part : 

Carroll,  j)ounds, 76,000 

Crawfoid, 200,000 

Geauga, ^ 60,000 

HarrisoQ, 260,000 

Hancock, , 36,000 

Huron, 100,000 

Muskingum, 200,000 

Morgan, 20,000 

Trumbull, 160,000 

Nine  counties, 1,020,000 

The  exports  of  the  state  is  probably  about  four  millions  of  pounds.  The 
dairy  products  of  Ohio  aie,  therefore,  very  large. 

From  the  CiDcinnati  Dailj  Atlts. 

MOVEMENTS   OP   PORK,    BACX)N   AND   LARD,   FOR  TWO   SEASONS. 

We  present  below  several  tabular  statements,  showing  the  movements 
last  season  and  this,  towards  the  southern  Atlantic  outlet,  of  three  leading 
mrtides  of  provisions.     Following  these,  will  be  found  a  table  of  the  mave- 
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ment  beyond  ihat  outlet,  for  the  two  seasons,  of  the  same  artieles.  The 
movements  into  and  from  Cincinnati,  are  from  1st  September,  1847,  to  1st 
Februaiy,  1848.  The  movements  intq  and;  from  New  Orleans,  from  1st 
September,  1847,  to  22d  January,  1848. 

Inta  Cincinnati, 

Pork  aod  bacon,  fiogsh^ftds, .... .  2,051  421 

'Tierces........... 3  36 

Barrekj...^ 1§,688  28,«21 

Pounds, ^ mi,5^i^  9§6,5Sr 

Larid,,bwels, .*►.  10,524  15^ 

Laxd,.kags........ ....• .    8,939.  23,820 

Porfcand  bacon,. hogsheads, .- .: •     8,388  14,719 

Tiomea, .....^,.., 2,758  5,01:7 

Bafidv ••••• 87,337  87,04B 

Pounds, 868,355  1,460,049 

Lard,  barrels, ..U.....,.: 30,047  41,923 

Lard,  kegs, 78,516  124,939 

IfUo  Jfew  Orleans. 

J, 3,023  6,764 

87,664  110,30a 

....:..... .....: 764,000  1,008,976^ 

b  arid  cai^,'. .;....:.... 13,901  7,004 

Bs;. 2,628  3,817 

236,952  24,640 

Lard,  tierces  and  barrels, 41,985  47^711 

Lardykcgs, .....;.;...;.;........ 125,626  144,869 

'     T^om  JSTew   Orleans. 

Pork,,  barrjBls,... .........  .^. .,.*...  70,116  74,481 

Bacon,  hogsheads,... 8,761.  8,432    ' 

Lard,,  kegs, 235,085  222,311 

'Sbese^  statements  make. apparent,  two  ot  three  faots,  which  are  worthy  of 
notice.  •  The  first  is,,  that  the  manufactures  of  the  ho^  are  this  season 
moidng^  fivward  from  the  .producing  towards  the  consuming- re^ons,  earlier 
than  vsaal ;  the  second,  that  they  have  begun  to  stop*  short  of  Uieir  destina- 
tion^ and  are  accumulating  midway,  for  want  of  a  market.     For  example : 

1.  These  have  been  shipped  from  Cincinnati  ihis  reason,-  (fix)m  Septem- 
ber Ist  to  1st  Februaiy.,)  273,640- packages  of  pork,  bacon  and  lard,  agaizK3t 
207,046  packages  last  -season.  % 

5L  Then  have  been  received  at  New  Orleans  this  season,  (1st  Sepl^oiber 
to  82d  January,)  of  same  articles^  320^5  packages,  against  1^4,827 
p^kages  last  Sieason. 

3.  There  were  shipped  from  New  Orleans  last  ^eajaon^  (fo«  same  period^) 
313,961  paqkages  of  same,  against  305,584  packages,  that  have  been 
shipped  this  season. 

This  shows  ^n  accumulation  at  New  Orleans,  in  something  less  than  five 
m^mtb^^,  of  54;S15  packages  lard,  poik  and  bacon,  (excksive  of  buft:,) 
abpve  ^er  aecuQiulatipn  last  season  fer  the  same  period. 

jAAf&nancte  t6  tike:  three  ardcles  specii&ed,  taken  ^paralely,  the  aecumu  ' 
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lation  is  fitsrfolldwst— of  Bacon,  4,177  package^  less  than  during  the  same 
period  last  season ;  of  pork,  20,653  packages  more  Aan  last  season;  (imd 
tills  notwithstanding  an  excess  of  shipments  from  New  Oriean»this  season 
over  last,  for* the  time  named,  of  4,726  barrels,)  of  Iturd,  37,743  packages 
more  than  last  season. 


PORK   PACKING    IN   THE  WEST. 

Mr.  Cist,  in  his  Daily  Advertiser,  says :   I  complete  this  day,  my  statisticfl 
of  pork  pecking  for  1847-'48. 

Virginia— Wheeling, 6,000 

Kentucky— Louisvillej. 97,200 

Maysville, ,    11,000 

Covington,... •      &fiO(^ 

Tennessee, 10ff,flbO 

Indiana— Wabash  points, • , 162,641 

White  river  do 29,000 

Madison, 75,000 

Aurora, , ■. 10,000 

Illinois— Quincy, ....:. 20;6Q6 

Alton, ....:....  30,50d 

Other  points  on  or  near  the  Mississippi,. '     43,000 

lUinois  river  points, , ; .  121,006 

Missouri — St  Louis, . . . .- ; '     63,924 

Hannibal, ,     20,000 

Lexington, 6,009 

Missouri  river  points,. 37,900 

Iowa — Bloomington, : ..:•...  j 10,000 

Fort  Madison,. 10,OOQ^  ' 

Bwlington, .  1&,000. 

Ohio — Chilicothe  and  other  points  on  Sdoto, 80,00Q   ' 

Wwren  county,. 30,100 

Clinton  county,. : . .; . .  17,200*;: 

Brown  county, ; . .  17,S24'* 

Cincmnati  and  vicinity, 488,160 


I 


1,506^458 

The  editor  of  the  St.  Louis  Republican  estimates  the  year's  packing  in 
the  west  at  1,492,924  hogs.  The  difference  between  us,  which  is  not  more 
than  14,000  ho^,  is  more  than  made  up  in  this  state's  packing  operations^ 
not  included  in  his  statements.  *  ^  .  :        ' 

When  it  becomes  evident  that  the  packing  here  would  approach  half  a 
million,  it  was  generally  supposed  that  the  entire  packing  of  the  west  wqqld 
reach  2,000,000  hogs — Cincinnati  usually  packing  one-fourth  the  entire 
quantity  put  up  in  the  west  It  is  now,  however,  probable  that  what  I  have 
hitherto  set  down  for  the  entire  putting  up  of  the  west  for  184T-'8  aa  not 
exceeding  a  million  and  a  half  of  hogs  was  correct 

ILLINOIS— PORK   PACKING    AT   CHICAGO 

The  Chicago  Journal  gives  the  foHowing  statement  of  the  number  of 
hogs  packed  at  that  point  during  the  winter  of  1847;  which  it  vouchts  &i 
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as  being  nearly  correct  There  have  been  taken  in  and  packed — ^26,682 
hogs,  making  12,169,  barrels  of  mess  pork..  The  hams  and  shoulders  make 
about  as  much  more.  There  has  been  a  great  increase  in  the  number  of 
hogs  that  hare  been  packed  this  season,  over  that  of  the  j^revious  one.  The 
qualitjr  of  pork  is  said  to  be  very  fine,  and  the  average  weight  of  hogs  much 
exceed  that  ever  before  offered  in  the  same  market  Prices  having  ranged 
during  the  season  iGrom  $1  76  to  $3  25. 


From  the  Cincinnati  Chronicle. 
THE  WOOL  TRADE  OF  OHIO. 

>  In  regard  to  sheep,  the  following  are  some  of  the  statistics  of  wooi  exports 
in  OUo. 

'  Exports  of  Wool  from  Ohio. 

1845.  1846.  1847. 

Cleveland,. 961,174 

Portsmouth, 140,278 

Harmar, 107,462 

Toledo, 66,204 

Cincinnati, • 250,000 

Total, 1,516,118 

'  If  we  add  to  this,  the  ports  of  Sandusky,  Huron,  and  others,  with  the 
amount  sent  to  Pittsburg,  by  the  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  canals,  we  shall  have 
at  least  three  millions  of  pounds,  as  the  aggregatje,  and  an  increase  in  1847, 
of  thirty  per  cent  on  the  former  exports. 

The  prices  have  in  Ohio,  varied  firom  twenty  to  thirty-two  cents  per 
poimd,  according  to  quality.  The  average  price  in  Ciocinnati'  has  been 
.  bout  twenty-five  cents  per  pound. 

The  total  increase  of  sheep  of  the  state,  is  nearly 70  per  c^t 

Number  in  1847, 2,028,401 

"  1848, 3,365,028 


971,199 

213,780 

82,893 

80,150 

300,000 

1,442,951 

48,696 

233,911 

146,437 

300,000 

1,548,022 

2,271,995 

Increase 1,336,627 

The  statement  of  capital  ^aii#  profit  may  be  thus  given : 

Value  of  land, $:5,000,000 

Value  of  sheep, 2,000,000 


Capital  employed, |7,000,000 

Value  of  wool  exported, 750,000 

Nett  profit  on  capital, 10  per  cent 

This  is  independent  of  all  expenses,  labor  and  taxes.     It  is  a  good  ptrofit 
on  agricultural  capital. 
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WOOL. 
f 
The  arrivals  of  wool  by  the  canal  at  tide  water  have  been  as  follows 
during  the  last  four  years : 

,    Tear.                                                                         bounds.  Value. 

1844 10,182,000  $3,424,015 

1845 12,142,000  3,751,002 

.  1846 10,574,000  2,829,796 

'1847  to  November  30 11,221,384  3,336,407 


N.  B.  We  had  prepared  a  variety  of  other  tables  containing  much  mter- 
estii^  information  relating  to  the  domestic  trade  6f  the  United  States,  which 
we  are,  however,  compelled  to  omit  for  want  of  room,  as  it  was  impossible 
to  calculate  accurately  for  the  tables  to  be  printed. 

42  * 
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ERRATA 


Page  116,  line  13  from  top,  for  No.. 2,  read  No.  16. 

Page  247,  line  15  from  bottom,  for  14  cwt  reaU  "  1400  cwt." 

Page  271,  line  9       "       "       erase  "figure  1,  plate  I,"  and  insert  it 

after  strands  in  line  4t]|  from  bottom.     Figure  1  represents  a  strand^  not  a 

$t€mle. 

Page  297,  line  7  from  top,  for  "to  buy  clippings  through  the  dust  and 

heat,    read  "to  buy  clippings  in  an  unwashed  state.*' 
Page  317,  line  10  from  top,  for  "Ober"  read  "Oder.*' 
Page  323,  line  8  from  bottom,  for  Volkfesta  read  VolksfesU. 


Page  327,  line  6     "       "         erase  "planted. 
Page  329,  line  18  «       "         for  "  and"  read  "because.' 
Page  332,  line  4  from  top,  after  "acres"  insert  "to  a  farm."     • 
Page  334,  line  21  "      "     after  "your"  insert  "wheat  in." 
Page  338,  line  10  "       bottom,  for  "water  of"  read  "draining  from." 
Page  339,  line  17  from  top,  for  "all  the  roots,"  read  "all  the  suckers." 
Page    "     line  19     "      " ■  for  "to  the  top"  read  "first  the  top." 
Page    "     line  20     "      "     for  "  shoot  out  open,"  read  "  appear  again.** 
Page    "     line  18     "  bottom,  before  "by  planting"  insert  "which  can 
be  eflfected." 

Page  339,  line  12  from  bottom,  for  ** brown,"  read  "yellow." 
Page  340,  line  21  from  top,  erase  "and  in  different  ways." 
Page    "     line  5  from  bottom  for  "  quintares"  read  "quintales." 
Page  341,  line  2  from  top         "  "     .      "  " 

Page  343,  line  15  firom  bottom,  for  "  plastered"  read  "  paved  " 
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MEMORANDA  RELATIVE  TO  THE   PATENT  LAWS  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN 
AND  IN  THE  OTHER  PRINCIPAL  STATES  OFEUROPE. 

Great  Britain. 

In  Great  Britain,  patents  are  always  granted  for  one  fixed  pe- 
riod, viz:  fourteen  years;  but  at  the  expiration  of  that  term,  if  the 
patentee  can  show  that  he  has  not  been  adequately  remunerated  for 
his  invention,  a  prolongation  will  be  granted  for  a  term  not  ex- 
ceeding seven  years.  *  Fatents  are  grarnted  either  for  inventions 
emanating  from  the  applicant,  or  for  communications  obtained  by 
him  from  abroad.  No  description  or  specification  is  required  at 
the  time  of  making  the  application,  unless  the  patent  should  be 
opposed,  in  which  case  a  brief  memorandum  of  the  leading  partic- 
ulars of  the  invention  is  deposited  with  the  attorney  general;  but 
within  SIX  months  after  the  completion  of  the  patept,  a  full  speci- 
fication must  be  enrolled  in  the  court  of  chancery,  otherwise  the 
patent  becomes  void.  A  patentee  is  not  required  to  practice  his 
invention,  under  pain  of  forfeiting  his  patent,  as  is  the  case  in  some 
countries,  it  remains  valid  during  the  term  for  which  it  is  granted, 
whether  he  bring  it  into  operation  or  not. 

In  respect  of  patents,  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland^  are  con- 
sidered as  constituting  three  distinct  kingdoms;  if  therefore  it  is 
desired  to  patent  an  invention  throughout  Great  Britain,  a  separate 
patent  must'  be  taken  for  each  kingdom.  Th^  ordinary  charge  for 
obtaining  these,  including  agency,  is  as  follows: 

England,  JCIIO,  and  £5  additional  if  the  colonies  are  included; 
Scotland,  X80;  Ireland,  X135. 

The  charges  do  not  include  the  cost  of  the  specification,  which 
varies  with  the  length  and  other  ci#cumstances,  neither  do  they  in- 
clude the  cost  of  opposition,  which, ^  should  there  be  any,  will 
amount  to  J^  additional. 

Persons. contemplating  taking  out  patents  in  Eneland,  would  do 
well  always  to  enter  a  caveat  as  early  as  possible,  they  thereby 
receive  information  of  all  applications  for  patents,  for  objects  analo- 
gous to  that  which  forms  the  subject  of  their  invention,  and  thas 
have  the  opportunity  of  opposing  the  application,  should  they  con- 
ceive it  likely  that  the  invention  is  the  same  as  their  own^.  It 
must,  however,  be  understood,  fhat  the  caveat  gives  no  right  of 
priority,  nor  any  protection,  whilst  making  experiments.  The 
""Cost  of  a  caveat  is  one  guinea,  and  ^t  remains  in  force  for  one  year. 

N.  B.  As  inventors  can  abstain  from  completing  their  British 
patents  at  any  stage  oT  the  process,  it  must  be  observed  that  the 
privilege  of  British  patents  depends  not  upon  the  datt^'if  the  opp/t- 
cation^  but  upon  the  date-of  the  completion  of  ^he  patent,  ttot 

is,  the  DATE  on  WHICH  IT  WAS  SEALED. 

'i. 
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Continental  Patents. 
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In  the  continental  States  nf  Europe,  one  or  more  copies  of  a  full 
and  complete  specification  of  the  invention  must  accompany  the 
application  for  a  patent,  and  in  most  of  them  the  patentee  is  re- 
quired to  have  his  invention  in  operation  within  a  limited  time. 
In  most  of  the  States  patents  are  granted  for  various  terms,  at  the 
option  of  the  applicant,  and  in  some  a  prolongation  may  be  ob-  • 
tained  beyond  the  term  originally  applied  for;  but  in  almost  all  the 
States,  if  the  invention  be  the  subject  of  a  patent  in  another  coun- 
try, the  patent  right  ceases  with  the  expiration  of  the  original  pa- 
tent, whatever  may  be  th6  term  for  which  the  subsequent  patents 
may  be  granted.  The  principal  regulations  in  the  several  States 
are  as  follows: 

France. 

French  patents  are  granted  for  five,  fen,  or  fifteen  years,  at  the 
option  of  the  applicant,  but  no  prolongation  of  the  original  term 
is  ever  granted.  The  government  charges  are:  for  five  years,  100 
francs;  ten  years,  1,000  francs;  and  fifteen  years,  1,500  francs,  pay- 
able in  annual  instalments  (in  advance)  of  100  francs. 

Two  sets  of  drawings  and  two  copies  of  the  specification,  written 
in  French,  must  accompany  the  application  for  the  patent;  and  the 
agent  must  ]b^  furnished  with  a  power  of  attorney  from  the  party 
in  whose  name  the  patent  is  demanded.  * 

The  invention  must  be  brought  into  operation  within  two  years 
from  the  date  of  the  grant.  '  Certificates  of  addition  are  granted  for 
improvements  subsequently  devised,  but  the  patent  right  ia  these 
improvements  expires  with  the  term  of  the  original  patent.  The 
government  charge  for  each  certiftcate  is  twenty  francs. 


m. 


Belgiu 

Belgian  p&tents  are  granted  to  natives  or  foreigners  for  their 
own  inventions,  or  for  inventions  imported  from  abroad,  for  terms 
of  five,  ten,  or  fifteen  years,  at  the  option  of  the  applicant,  but  pro- 
longation of  the  original  term  can  rarely  be  obtained. 

The  government  charges  are  about  £13  for  five  years,  ^626  for 
ten  years,  and  JBSI  for  fifteen  years. 

Two  sets  of  drawings  and  two  copies  of  the  specification  must 
accompany  the  demand,  and  the  agent  must  have  a  power  of  attorney; 
and  if  the  patent  be  one  of  importation,  the  agent  must  have  the 
name  of  the  foreign  patentee,  the  exact  date,  the  title,  and  thu 
number  of  years  for  which  it  has  been  granted  in  the  kingdom  from 
whence  it  has  been  imported. 

Patents  of  addition  can  be  obtained,  and  the  only  government 
charge  is  the  stamps,  which  is  very  trifling, 

Belgian  patents  must  be  put  in  operation  within  two  years,  un- 
less a  prolongation  of  the  term  has  been  obtained,  which  can  dome- 
times  be  done  when  sufficient  cause  can  be  shown. 
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A  Belgian  patent  becomes  roid  if,  after  obtaining  it,  the  pa- 
tentee takes  out  a  patent  in  another  country  in  his  own  name. 

Holland. 

The  laws  and  the  government  charges  are  nearly  the  same  as  in 
Belgium,  only  the  specification  is  required  to  be  in  Dutch.  A 
Dutch  patent  becomes  void  if,  after  obtaining  it,  the  patentee  takes 
out  a  patent  for  the  invention  in  another  country  in  bis  own  name. 

Austria. 

Austrian  patents  are  granted  for  one  to  fifteen  years,  at  the  option 
of  the  inventor,  who  may  demand  for  one  or  two  years,  and  obtain 
a  prolongation  for  any  term  that  shall  not  extend  the  whole  dura- 
tion of  the  patent  beyond  fifteen  years,  but  patents  of  addition  are 
not  granted.     The  government  charges  are  as  follows: 

For  1  year ^ 25  florins. 

2  years .' 35 

3  45 

4  55 

5  65 

6  80 

7  4 100 

8  . 125 

9  •.. 155 

10 190 

11  • 230 

12  275 

13  325 

14  380 

15  440 

These  sum^  are  payable,  in  full,  at  the  time  bf  making  the  de- 
mand, and  there  is  furtbef  small  annual  tax  of  about  £\  sterling. 
The  Austrian  florin  is  worth  about  2^.  2d.  sterling,  or  ten  florins 
£\  \8.  One  set  of  drawings  and  one  copy  of  specification,  in  Ger- 
man, are  required,  accompanied  by  a  power  of  attorney  to  the 
ageirt. 

An  Austrian  patent  should  be  put  in  operation  within  the  current 
year,  but  nullification  will  not  immediately  follow,  if  the  small  an- 
nual payments  be  regularly  made. 

The  Austrian  government  assumes  t^at  the  demand  is  made  with 
4he  consent  of  the  original  inventor,  so  that  in  the  case  of  a  patent 
for  importation,  a  power  of  attorney  should  be- obtained  from  the 
original  inventor. 

Prussia. 

In  Prussia  the  term  of  a  patent  is  at  the  option  of  the  govern* 
ment,  and  which  usually  grants  them  for  eight  years. 
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The  government  charges  are  almost  nomiRal,  seldom  amounting 
to  more  than  £1, 

One  set  of  drawings  and  one  specification  (in  German)  are  re- 
quired, and  the  patent  must  be  granted  in  the  name  of  a  resident, 
whom  the  agent  will  generally  provide,  if  required.  Patents  of 
addition  are  not  granted. 

The  patent  is  usually  required  to  be  put  into  operation  within 
six  months,  but  the  government  is  generally  lenient  on  this  h^ad 
if  they  are  satisfied  that  a  commencement  has  been  made. 

Russia, 

The  Russian  government  grants  patents  of  invention  for  ten 
years,  but  those  of  importation  for  from  one  to  six,  at  the  option 
of  the  applicant.     Prolongations  are  seldom  or  ever  granted. 

The  government  charges  are  as  follows: 

For  1  year  200  rubles^  or  XIO. 
For  2  years  400  rubles,  or  ^20. 
For  3  years  600  rubles,  or  29. 
For  4  years  800  rubles,  or  ^39. 
For  5  years  1,000  rubles,  or  48* 
For  6  years  1,400  rubles,  or    58. 

The  documents  required  are  1  drawing  on  strong  drawing  and  1 
on  tracing  paper  and  1  specification. 

No  patent  of  addition  is  granted.  So  that,  if  a  further  improve- 
ment be  made,  a  further  patent  must  be  demanded. 

The  term  allowed  for  putting  a  patent  into  activity  is  six  months. 
Patents  are  granted  to  any  person  making  the  demand,  but  the  gov- 
ernment always  exercises  its  own  discretion  in  granting  or  re- 
fusing. 

Bavaria.  • 

A  Bavarian  patent  from  2  to  16  years,  and  prolor^^ed  at  pleasure. 

The  charges  depend  a  good  deal  on  circumstances;  but  may  gen- 
erally be  calculated  at  about  £1  10s.  per  annum. 

The  documents  required  are  1  set  of  drawings,  1  specification, 
and  a  legalized  copy  of  the  original  patent  of  which  it  is  an  im- 
portation. 

Patents  of  addition  are  not  granted  for  an  improvement  on  khe 
original.  A  new  one  must  be  demanded,  iand  paid  for  by  an  an- 
nual contribution  of  £i  10s. 

The  patent  must  be  put  in  activity  within  two  years  from  the 
date  of  the  grant*. 

Patents  in  Bavaria  will  be  granted  to  any  applicant,  >^hether 
residing  in  the  kingdom  or  not. 

Saxony. 

The  government  exercises  its  own  discretion  in  limiting  the  term 
for  iKhich  a  patent  shall  be  granted;  but  it  is  advisable  to  state  the 
9* 
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term  for  which  it  is  desired,  as  8,  10,  or  12,  and  in  support  of  the 
petition  to  state  the  advantages  which  will  accrue  from  its  intro- 
duction. 

The  documents  required  are  1  specification  and  1  drawing.  The 
petition  must  likewise  set  forth  the  exact  title  of  the  foreign  pa- 
tent, of  which  it  may  be  an  importation,  with  the  date  and  num- 
ber of  years  for  which  such  patent  has  been  granted. 

Patents  of  addition  are  not  granted,  but  any  improvement  on 
the  original  may  be  secured  by  a  new  patent  on  paying  certain 
charges,  to  be  fixed  by  the  government. 

The  patent  should  be  put  into  activity  within  one  year  from  the 
'date  of  the  grant. 

Wurtemburg, 

The  Wurtemburg  government  does  not  grant  patents  of  importa- 
tion for  a  longer  term  than  10  years,  but  the  legislature  may,  and 
sometimes  does.  One  may  be  demanded  for  any  term  short  of  10 
years,  and  afterwards  prolonged,  but  the  application  for  a  prolon- 
gation must  be  made  six  months  before  the  expiration  of  the  term 
originally  granted. 

The  government  charges  will  be  from  50  to  200  florins,  in  annual 
instalments  of  from  5  to  20  florins;  the  first  to  be  made  on  the  de- 
livery of  the  patent — say  from  10^.  to  £2  per  annum. 

The  documents  required  are  simply  a  description  and  a  tracing, 
with  the  date,  name  of  grantee,  title,  and  number  of  years  of  the 
patent  of  which  it  may  be  an  importation. 

A  patent  of  addition  may  be  demancled,  and  is  generally  granted 
without  additional  charges;  but  this  is  always  at  the  discretion  of 
the  government. 

The  patent  must  be  put  into  activity  within  two  years  from  the 
date  of  the  grant,  and  may  not  remain,  at  any  one  time,  for  the 
term  of  two  years,  unemployed,  undet  penalty  of  nullification,  unless 
reason  can  be  alleged  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  government. 

Patents  are  granted  in  Wurtemburg  to  all  persons,  whether 
natives  or  foreigners. 
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DECISIONS. 


The  petition  of  John  F.  Kemper  sets  ft>rth  that  he  ^'  has  invented 
certain  improvements  in  the  manner  of  constructing  vessels  for  the 
stowingand  carrying  ice;  and  also  an  improvement  in  the  manner  of 
sto%ring  the  same^  and  prays  that  letters  patent  of  the  United  States 
may  be  granted  to  him  therefor^  securing  to  him  and 'his  legal  re- 
presentatives an  exclusive  right  in  and  to  his  said  invention,  agree- 
ably to  the  provisions  of  the  acts  of  Congress  in  that  case  made 
and  provided;  he  having  paid  thirty  dollars  into  the  treasury  of  the 
United  States,  and  otherwise  complied  with  the  requirements  of  the 
said  acts." 

In  his  specification,  after  describing  his  vessel  and  the  improve- 
ments in  the  same,  and  certain  matters  to  be  attended  to  in  the 
stowing  of  the  ice,  he  says: 

^'  I  have  discovered  that,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  ice  for  a 
great  length  of  time,  it  is  necessary,  m'stowing  it,  to  place  all  the 
pieces  edgewise,  as,  when  placed  flatwist|  small  openings  are  forAed 
through  it  by  the  percolation  of  water  or  otherwise,  and  that  the 
injurious  effect  goes  on  increasing  and  eventuallv  producing  a  rapid 
destruction  thereof:  this  I  obviate,  by  carefully  packing  all  the 
blocks  edgewise,  when,  as  experience  has  abundantly  shown,  no 
such  effect  is  produced.  This  mode  of  stowing  applies  not  only  to 
vessels,  but  also  to  ice  houses,  and  wherever  ice  is  to  be  preserved." 

After  stating  what  he  disclaims  and  what  he  claims  as  his  inven- 
tion and  improvements  in  constructing  vessels  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  ice,  he  says:         * 

^^  In  the  manher  of  stowing  the  ice  I  claim  the  placing  of  the 
prepared  blocks  edgewise,  in  the  manner  and  for  the  beneficial  pur- 
pose berein  set  forth." 

No  objection/was  made  by  the  Commissioner  of  Patents  to  the 
grant  of  a  patent  for  the  novel  construction  of  vessels  for  the  trans- 
portation of  ice  as  claimed  by  him;  but  the  Commissioner  decided 
that  the  applicant  was  not  entitled  to  receive  a  patent  for  the  man- 
ner of  stowing  the  ice  by  placing  the  blocks  edgewise. 

From  this  decision  he  has  appealed,  according  to  the  provisions 
of  the  11th  section  of  the  act  of  March  3, 1839,  and  the  7th  section 
of  the  act  of  July  4,  1836;  and  has  filed  in  the  Patent  Office  his 
reasons  of  appeal,  and  paid  the  sum  of  twenty-five  dollars  to  the 
credit  of  the  patent  fund. 

By  the  lUh  section  of  the  act  of  March  3,  1839,  ch.  88,  (pam- 
phlet edition,)  the  judge  is  to  confine  his  revision  to  the  points  in- 
volved in  the  reasons  of  appeal^  and  the  Commissioner  of  Patents 
is  to  lay  before  the  judge  the  grounds  of  his  decisit)n  touching  the 
same  points. 

The  applicant  claims  a  patent  for  his  vessel,, and  his  manner  of 
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stowing  ice  in   vessels  •and  ice  houses,  as  one  invention,  and  pays 
thirty  dollars  as  for  one  patent. 

The  Commissioner  denies  his  right  to  a  patent  for  his  manner  of 
stowing,  but  admits  it  for  his  improvement  in  the  construction  of 
his  vessel. 

The  first  and  principal  point  involved  in  the  reasons  of  appeal  is, 
whether  the  thing  for  which  the  patent  is  claimed  is  the  invention 
or  discovery  of  a  new  and  useful  art,  or  of  a  new  improvement  on 
an  art,  within  the  meaning  of  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the 
United. States  respecting  patents. 

The  invention,  if  it  be  one,  consists  only  in  laying  each  block  of 
ice  on  its  narrowest  side.  Can  that  act  be  considered  as  a  new  thing 
invented  or  made?  Was  it  never  done  before?  If  it  has  been  done 
before,  althouj^h  the  benefi^cial  effect  of  so  placing  it,  rather  than  on 
its  broadest  side,  had  not  been  discovered,  it  is  not  a  new  thing* 
The  only  thing  new  is  the  discovery  of  the  beneficial  effect,  and 
that  is  the  discovery  of  a  thing  which  existed  before;  for  if  it  is 
now  true  that  ice  so  placed  keeps  longer  than  when  differently 
placed,  it  was  always  true;  and  that  it  existed  before  is  shown  in 
the  specification,  where  it  is  said  that  the  effect  was  discovered  by 
experience. 

Much  of  the  confusion  of  ideas  upon  this  subject  has  arisen  from 
the  ambiguity  of  the  words  ^^discover^^  and  ^^discoveryj^^  used  in  the 
constitution  and  the  patent  laws  of  the  United  States.  In  their 
primary  and  common  sense  they  are  not  synonymous  with  ^^invenf^ 
and  ^Hnvention,^^ 

Mr.  Webster,  in  the  last  8vo.  edition  of  his  dictionary,  under 
word  "  discover j^^  says:  "  discover  differs  from  invent;  the  discwer 
what  hefore  existed;  the  invent  what  did  not  before  exist *^^  And 
under  the  article  '^ invention^^'^  he  says:  "invention  differs  from 
discovery."  "  Invention  is  applied  to  the  contrivance  and  produc- 
tion of  something  that  did  not  before  exist.  ^  Discovery '  brings 
to  light  that  which  existed  before^  but  w'hich  was  not  known." 

A  discovery,  in  this  sense,  is  not  the  subject  of  a  patent;  and  it 
will  be  found,  by  a  careful  perusal  of  the  constitution  and  laws  of 
the  United  States  upon  the  subject  of  patents  for  ^useful  arts,  &c., 
that  it  is  not  there  used  in  this  sense,  but  always  as  synonymous 
with  invention. 

Thus  the  constitution,  (in  ch.  4,  art.  1,  sec.  8,  clause  8,)  among 
the  enumerated  powers  given  to  Congress,  says:  **  To  promote  the 
progress  of  science  and  -useful  arts,  by  securing  for  limited  terms 
to  authors  and  inventors  the  exclusive  right  to  their  respective 
writings  and  discoveries." 

Here  it  is  evident,  that  the  **  discoveries ^^^  the  use  of  which  is 
to  be  secured,  are  the  discoveries  of  inventors  only.  The  appli- 
cant must  invent,  contrive,  or  produce  something  that  did  not  exist 
before.  A  man  xmj  discover  (i.  e.  may  disclose)  his  invention; 
and  for  that  discovery  or  disclosure  he  will  be  entitled  to  the  ex- 
clusive use  of  his  invention  for  a  limited  time. 

In  the  first  act  of  Congress,  "  to  promote  the  progress  of  useful 
arts,"  passed   April   10,  1790,  the  words  invention  and  discovery 
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are  used  synonymoxisly  throughout  the  whole  act; -and  whether  ap- 
plication was  for  a  patent,  for  an  invention,  or  a  discovery,  it  must 
te  founded  upon  an  invention  or  discovery  of  an  useful  art,  &c., 
(or  improvement  therein,)  not  before  known  or  used.  The  dis- 
covery of  a  new  art  that  will  justify  a  patent  under  that  act  can  be 
only  the  invention  of  a  new  art,  and  the  discovery  of  a  new  im- 
provement, the  invention  of  a  new  improvement.  In  every  case, 
therefore,  the  applicant  must  be  the  inventor,  and  by  the  constitu- 
tion none  \mi  inventors  could  be  entitled  to  the  monopoly. 

The  next  act  was  passed  on  the  21st  of  February,  1793,  entitled 
**  an  act  to  promote  the  progress  of  useful  arts,  and  to  repeal  the 
act  heretofore  made  for  that  purpose.'^ 

By  the  first  section  of  this  act,  the  applicant  was  to  declare  that 
lie  had  invented  (not  discovered)  a  new  and  useful  art,  &c.,  or  im- 
j>rovement,  &c.,  and  the  patent  was  to  give  a  short  description  of 
the  said  invention  or  discovery.  Here  "  discovery  "  is  intended  to 
be  synonymous  with  invention,  for  the  claimant  had  alleged  an  in- 
ivention  only;  and  it  is  afterwards  again  in  the  sam-e  section  called, 
the  said  invention  or  discovery.  The  second  section  says,  that  any 
person,  who  shall  have  discovered  an  improvement  and  obtained  a 
patent  therefor,  shall  not  be  at  liberty  to  use  the  "  original  dis- 
cov^ry^  nor  shall  the  first  inventor"  (i.  e.  of  the  original  discovery y 
which  he  had  alleged  to  be  his  invention)  ^'  be  at  liberty  to  use  the 
improvement;"  and  the  change  of  foYm  or  properties  was  not  to  be 
deemed  a  "  discovery. ^^  By  the  third  section,  "  every  inventor  was 
to  swear  or  afBrm  that  he  believed  that  he  was  the  true  inventor  or 
•discoverer  of  the  art,  &c.,"  and  deliver  a  written  description  of  his 
**  invention^  by  which  it  may  be  distinguished  from  other  inven- 
iions.^^ 

The  fourth  and  fifth  sections  speak  of  inventors  and  inventions^ 
ivithout  saying  anything  of  discoverers  or  discoveries.  The  sixth* 
section,  alluding  to  the  same  invention,  calls  it  ^'  his  discovery,^^ 
and  speaks. of  original  discovery  and  supposed  discovery,  and  the 
discovery  of  another  man,  and  all  these  expressions  are  used  in 
reference  to  what  had  been, patented  as  inventions.  The  tenth  sec- 
tion speaks  of  the  tr^e  inventor  or  discoverer,  ^nd  the  eleventh  sec- 
lion  provides  that  every  inventor  shall  pay  thirty  dollars  before  he 
presents  his  petition. 

The  act  of  17th  of  April,  1800,  only  extends  the  privileges  of  the 
former  act  to  aliens,  and  to  the 'legal  representatives  of  inventors 
and  discoverers,  &c.,  and  gives  treble  damages  for  violation  of  pa- 
tent rights. 

The  act  of  July  13,  1832,  applies  only  to  aliens. 

The  next  act  i-s  that  of  July  4,  1836,  entitled  "  an  act  to  pro- 
mote the  progress  of  useful  arts,  and  to  repeal  all  acts  and  parts 
of  acts  heretofore  made  for  that  purpose." 

The  first  section  speaks  of  "issuing  patents  for  new  and  useful 
discoveries,  inventions  and  improvements  as  part  of  the  business  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Patents,  whose  office  was  therein  created. 

In  the  5th  section  the  words  invention  and  discovery  are  used 
throughout  as  synonymous. 
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The  6th  section,  which  declares  for  what  a  patent  may  issae, 
shows  that  the  applicant  must  have  ^^discovered  or  invented?^  some 
new  art,  Ac,  or  improvement,  and  it  is  called  "his  discovery  or  in- 
vention thereof,"  and  he  is  called  the  (nventor  or  discovtrer.  It 
then  says:  "But  before  any  inventor  shall  receive  a  patent  for  any 
such  new  invention  or  discovery^  he  shall  deliver  a  written  descrip- 
tion of  his  invention  or  discovery. ^^  The  descriptions  and  drawings 
are  to  be  ^^signed  by  the  inventor^^^  and  he  is  to  furnish  a  model  of 
"his  invention,"  and  he  is  to  m«ike  oath  "that  he  does  verily  believe 
that  he  is  the  original  and  first  inventor  or  discoverer  of  the  art,  &c., 
or  improvement,  for  which  he  solicits  a  patent;  and  that  he  does 
not  know  or  believe  that  the  same  was  ever  before  known  or  used." 

In  the  7th  section,  wherever  the  word  discovery  or  discoverer  is 
coupled  with  invention  or  inventor,  it  is  evitlent  that  it  means  the 
discovery  or  discoverer  of  something  new — something  that  did  not 
exis^'  before — and,  therefore,  equivalen^t  to  invention  and  inventor. 
In  the  latter  part  of  the  section  it  speaks  of  the  "science  to  which 
the  alleged  inv'ention  appertains;"  and  of  the  part  or  parts  of  the* 
invention  which  he  (the  Commissioner)  considers  as  not  entitled 
to  be  patented. 

The  8th  section  speaks  of  the  right  of  ^^an  original  and  true  in- 
ventory^ to  a  patent  for  his  invention,  and  says  nothing  of  a  disco- 
very or  discoverer.  ' 

The  12th  section  speaks  only  of  invention,  not  discovery;  yet  it 
is  evidently  applicable  to  the  former  sections,  whiqh  use  the  words 
^^  invention  or  discovery, ^^ 

The  13th  section  provides  that  where  a  patent  shall  be  "invalid 
by  reason  of  the  patentee  claiming  in  his  specification,  as  his  own 
inventionj  n^ore  than  he  had  a  right  to  claim  as  new^^  the  CooMois- 
sioner  "may  cause  a  new  patent  to  be  issued  to  the  said  inventor 
for  the  same  invention,"  &c.  The  same  section  afterwards  speaks 
of  a  "description  and  specification  of  any  new  improvement  of  the 
original  invention  or  discovery  which  shall  have  been  invented  or 
discovered  by  him''^  (the  patentee)  "subsequent  to  the  date  of  his 
patent. 

The  15th  section  specifies  the  special  matter  which  may  be  given 
in  evidence  by  the  defendant  under  the  general  issue,  among  which 
is  evidence  tending  to  prove  tljat  the'  description  and  specification 
filed  by  the  plaintiff  does  not  contain  the  whole  truth  relative  to 
his  invention  or  discovery^  or  that  the  patentee  was  not  the  original 
and  first  inventor  or  discoverer  of  the  thing  patented,  or  of  a  sub- 
stantial and  material  part  thereof  claimed  as  new;  or  that  he  had 
surreptitiously  or  unjustly  obtained  the  patent  for  that  which  was, 
in  fact,  invented  or  discovered  by  another.  It  also  speaks  of  "the 
invention  or  discovery  for  which  the  patent  issued."  It  speaks 
also  of  the  first  inventor^  without  adding  discoverer^  and  of  the 
tntjcn^f on,  without  adding  discovery. 

The  16th  section  speaks  of  the  inventions  patented,  and  generally 
of  inventions,  without  adding  discoveries. 

.  The  19\h  section  speaks  of  injunctions  to  prevent  the  violation 
of  the  rights  of  any  inventor,  but  says  nothing  of  any  discoverer 
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'showiDg  that  the  word  %nv$ntor  included  all  such  discoverers  as 
were  contemplated  by  the  legislature  as  within  the  protection  of 
the  patent  laws. 

The  18th  section  provides  ^Hhat  whenever  the  patentee  of  an  in- 
vention or  discovery  shall  desire  to  extend  his  patent  beyond  the 
term  of  its  limitation,  he  may  make,  application,"  &•.,  and  shall 
^^furnish  a  statement  of  the  ascertained  value  of  the  invention;"  and 
having  failed  to  obt^n  from  the  use  and  sale  of  his  invention  a  rea- 
sonable remuneration,  &c.,  he  may  have  the  term  extended.  Here 
it  is  evident  that  the  word  invention  was  understood  as  equivalent 
to^^  invention  and  discovery j^^  mentioned  in  the  beginping  of  the 
section;  and  shows  that  the  discovery  contemplated  was  the  disco- 
very of  something  neto,  i.  e.  that  did  not  exist  before,  and  wasusied 
as  synonymous  with  the  word  invention. 

The  remaining  sections  of  the  act  do  not  use  the  words  invention 
or  discovery. 

The  act  of  March  3,  1839,  (pamphlet,  ch.  88,  p.  74,)  section  7, 
says  that  every  person  who  shall  have  constructed  afty  **newly  in- 
vented machine,  manufacture  or  composition  of  matter,  prior  to  the 
application  by  the  inventor  or  discoverer  for  a  patent,  shall  be  held 
to  possess  the  right  to  use,"  &c.,  *^the  specific  machine,"  &c.,  "so 
made,"  &c.,  **without  liability  therefor  to  the  inventor  or  any  other 
person  interested  in  such  invention;  and  no  patent  shall  be  held  to 
be  invalid  by  reason  of  such  use,"  &c.,  "except  on  proof  of  aban- 
donment of  such  invention  to  the  public,"  &c. 

There  is  nothing  further  in  this  act  tending  to  explain  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word  "discov^pry,"  as  used  in  the  constitution  and  laws 
of  the  United  States  resj>ecting  patents  for  useful  arts. 

Upon  consideration  of  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  United 
States  upon  this  subject,  therefore  I  thiuk  I.  may  safely  say  that 
the  claimant  in  this  case  can  build  no  argument  upon  the  supposed 
deference  between  a  discovery  and  an  invention,  for  no  discovery 
will  entitle  the  discoverer  to  a  patent  which  does  not  in  efifect 
amount  to  the  contrivance  or  production  of  something  which  did 
not  exist  before;  or,  in  other  words,  to  an  invention. 

The  patent  claimed  is  for  ^^the  placing  of  the  prepared  blocks 
edgewise^^^  for  the  purpose  set  forth  in  the  specification. 

The  placing  of  the  blocks  of  ice  edgewise  is  not  the  contrivance 
or  production  of  anything  which  did  not  exist  before.  It  is  not  an 
invention.  It  is  not  a  discovery,  because  everybody  knew  before 
that  blocks  of  ice  might  be  placed  upon  their  narrowest  side;  and 
it  is  asserted  by  the  Commissioner  in  the  grounds  t)f  his  decision, 
and  not  denied  in  argument,  that  blocks  of  ice  have  been  so  placed, 
whether  by  accident  or  design  is  immaterial — the  placing  is  not 
new.     It  is  not  an  invention. 

The  discovery  of  a  new  effect  of  that  which  existed  before  is  not 
the  subject  of  a  patent.  Blocks  of  ice  have  been  placed  on  edge 
before  the  alleged  discovery  by  the  claimant.  If  they  were  so 
placed  with  intent  to  retard  their  dissolution,  I  ptesume  the  claim- 
ant woiild  at  once  abandon  his*  claim.  But  the  intent  can  be  no 
ground   of  a  patent.     The  claimant  may  be  the  first  who   placed 
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blocks  of  ice  on  edge  with  that  intent^  but  this  cannot  justify  a 
patent  for  doing  that  which  was  often  done  without  that  intent. 

In  truth,  the  whole  merit  of  the  claimant  is  the  discovery  of-  a 
fact  which  existed  long  before,  viz:  that  ice  placed  edgewise  kept 
longer  than  when  placed  flatwise.  This  is  a  mere  naked  discovery^ 
for  which  a  patent  cannot  be  granted.  There  is  no  invention — 
nothing  contrived  or  produced — which  did  not  exist  before. 

It  is,  however,  contended  that,  although  the  discovery,  merely 
as  such,  is  not  patentable,  and  although  blocks  of  ice  may  have 
been  often  placed  edgewise,  yet  ^Mt  will  not  be  pretended  that,  in 
vessels  or  in  ice  houses,  ice  had  ever  been  stowed  away  upon  the 
system  adopted  by  Mr.  Kemper."  By  ^^system^^^  I  suppose,  must 
here  be  meant  intent  or  purpose,  for  the  placing  the  ice  on  edge 
cannot,  of  itself,  form  a  system.  A  system,  as  defined  by  Dr. 
Johnson,  is  ^^any  complexure  or  combination  of  many  things  acting 
together;  a  scheme  which  reduces  many  things  to  regular  depend- 
ence or  co-operation;  a  scheme  which  unites  many  things  in  order .'^ 

The  patent,  in  the  present  case,  is  not  asked  for  a  system,  but 
for  the  exclusive  right  to  place  blocks  of  ice  on  their  narrowest 
side.  The  claim,  therefore,  obtains  no  support  by  calling  it  a  ^*- 
/em,  nor  by  calling  it  a  ^'p/an,''  as  in  the  reasons  of  appeal,  where 
it  is  asked,  "Is  the  proposed  plan  unquestionably  old."  What  the 
writer  meant  by  the  word  -plan  is  not  very  obvious;  but  I  presume 
he  intended  to  refer  to  the  placing  of  the  ice  edgetoisey  with  the 
intent  that  it  should  thereby  keep  longer  than  if  otherwise  placed. 
He  probably  meant  to  include  the  intent  with  the  act;  but,  as  be- 
fore observed,  if  the  thing  done  be  not  new,  the  intent  cannot  en- 
title it  to  a  patent. 

It  is  admitted,  in  argument  in  behalf  of  the  appellant,  "that  a 
discovery,  t^ken  abstractedly,  is  not  patentable;"  but  it  is  con'- 
tended  "  that,  if  the  thing  discovered  be  practically  applied  to  pro- 
duce a  new  and  useful  effect,  the  manner  of  attaining  the  end  is 
patentable."  Now,  let  us  apply  this  rule  or  doctrine  to  the  present 
case.  The  thing  discovered  is  th^  beneficial  effect  of  the  position 
of  the  ice — not  tie  position  itself.  How  is  this  effect,  which  is  the 
thing  discovered,  applied  by  the  appellant  to  produce  a  new  and 
useful  effect?  And  what  is  the  new  effect  thus  to  be  produced  by 
the  effect  discovered?  Whatever  it  may  be,  it  must  oe  produced 
by  means  that  are  new,  by  some  inventiony  some  contrivance,  or 
production  of  something  that  did  not  before  exist.  The  beneficial 
effect  of  the  portion  of  the  ice  is  the  retardation  of  its  dissolution. 
No  new  and  further  effect  is  proposed.  That  retardation  is  the 
ultimate  effect  contemplated.  No  new  means  are  intended  to  be 
used  which  can  be  the  subject  of  a  patent.  A  new  effect  from  old 
means  will  not  justify  a  patent  from  those  old  means^  This  case 
is,  therefore,  not  within  the  rule  or  doctrine  thus  advanced  to 
supply  it. 

The  patent  to  Mr.  Tudor  for  filling  the  interstices  between  the 
blocks  of  ice  with  some  non-conducting  substance  is  cited  as  a 
precedent  for  the  present  application.  No' judicial  decision  is  pro- 
duced affirming  the  validity  of  that  patent,  and  it  seems  to  me  to 
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rest  upon  very  doubtful  ground;  but  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  the 
commissioner  who  issued  it  was  satisfied  that  the  means  used  were  ^ 
a  new  invention. 

Mr.  Dolland's  patent  for  an  improvement  is  also  referred  to;  but 
tli'bre  t^he  means  used  were  decided  to  be,  as  to  him,  a  new  inven- 
tion, although  Dr.  Hall  had,  40  years  before,  constructed  two  tele- 
scopes upon  the  saine  principlej  but  had  not  pursued  the  matter 
and  brought  it  into  public  use.  That  case  has  no  analogy  to  the 
present. 

In  the  reasons  of  appeal,  it  is  suggested  that  patents  tor  processet 
or  modes  of  procedurty  in  preserving  animal  and  vegetable  sub- 
stances by  means  extremely  simple,  have  been  granted  in  Eneland 
and  in  this  country;  but  as  they  are  not  particularly  brought  to 
my  notice,  I  cannot  say  how  far  they  may  be  considered  as  prece- 
dents to  justify  the  present  application.  I  presume  that,  in  all  of 
them,  something  ne^  was  invented;  something  more  than  the  dis- 
covery of  a  fact  or  a  principle,  and  the  application  of  such  fact  or 
principle  to  some  useful  purpose  by  old  means,  or  by  means  'not 
newly  invented. 

It  is  also  suggested,  in  the  reasons  of  appeal,  that  ^Hhe  Commis- 
sioner is  bound  to  issue  a  patent  for  the  thing -claimed,  if,  on  ex- 
amination, it  shall  not  appear  to  him  that  the  same  had  been  in^ 
vented  or  discovered  by  any  other  person  in  this  country-prior  to 
the  alleged  invention  or  discovery  thereof  by  the  applicant,  or  that 
it  had  been  patented  or  described,  &c.,  as  stated  in  the  7th  sectioR 
of  the  act  of  July  4,  1836;  and  that  the  discovery  in  question  is 
not  placed  in  either  of  the  conditions  that  would  justify  the  refusing 
of  a  patent  under  the  law. 

But  the  7th  section  refers  to  the  6th,  by  which  it  appears  that  a 
patent  is  to  be  issued  only  to  a  person  who  has  discovered  or  in- 
vented some  new  and  uselul  art,  &c.,  or  some  new  and  useful  im- 
provement on  any  art,  &c. 

The  Commissioner,  therefore,  is  to  decide,  in  the  first  place,^ 
whether  the  invention  is  new,  and  whether  it  is  the  proper  subject 
of  a  patent;  he  is  bound  to  refuse  it,  although  it  may  not  be  liable 
to  the  particular  objections  specified  in  the  7th  section. 

It  is  also  said,  in  the  reasons  of  appeal,  that  the  professed  rule 
of  the  office  is,  '^that  where  the  question  is  at  all  doubtful,  the 
patent  should  be  granted." 

This  rule,  I  suppose,  must  have  been  adopted  when  the  applicant- 
had  no  remedy  if  the  Commissioner  rejected  his  claim,  and  the  de- 
cision of  the  Commissioner  was  affirmed  by  the  board  of  examiners 
under  the  7th  and  16th  sections  of  the  act  of  July  4,  1836;  which 
last  mentioned  section  gave  the  applicant  a  remedy,  by  bill  in 
equity,  only  in  case  the  patent  was  refused  on  the  ground  that  it 
would  interfere  with  an  unexpired  patent  previously  granted.  la 
all  other  cases  of  refusal,  the  applicant  had  no  remedy;  whereas, 
if  the  patent  should  be  granted,  its  validity  might  be,  at  all  times, 
questioned  in  the  courts  of  law.  It  was  reasonable,  therefore,  to 
adopt  such  a  rule. 

But  now,  by  the  10th  section  of  the  act  of  March  3,  if  the  patent 
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be  refused  for  any  cause,  either  by  the  CommissioDer  or  the  judgey 
the  applicant  may  still  establish  his  right  to  a  patent  by  a  bill  in 
equity. 

The  reason  of  the  rule,  therefore,  fails,  and  I  should  not  think 
myself  bound  by  it,  if  I  thought  this  to  be  a  case  of  doubt,  which 
I  do  not. 

Every  patent  is  a  monopoly;  and  nothing  can  justify  it  but  the 
natural  ri]ght  of  property  which  a  man  has  in  the  products  of  his 
own  labor  and  ingenuity.  With  this  exception,  it  is  in  derogation 
of  common  right;  and  it  should  be  strictly  confined  to  the  case  ex- 
cepted. Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  I  am  of  opinion,  and  so  de- 
cide, that  the  decision  of  the  Commissioner  of  Patents,  that  the  ap- 
plicant, John  F.  Kemper,  was  not  entitled  to  receive  a  patent  for 
the  manner  of  stowing  ice,  by  placing  the  blocks  edgewise,  was 
correct,  and  the  same  is  hereby  confirmed. 

And  I  hereby  certify  the  same  to  the  said  Commissioner  of  Pa- 
tents. And  I  do  further  certify  that,  having  received  an  appeal 
and  the. petition  herewith  enclosed  of  John  F.  Kemper,  and  the 
original  papers  named  in  the  letter  from  the  Commissioner  of  Pa- 
tents of  the  13th  of  February,  1841,  herewith  also  enclosed,  I  or- 
dered notice  to  be  given,. as  appears  in  my  order  of  the  17th  of 
February,  1841,  also  herewith  enclosed,  which  was  returned  to  me 
on  the  18th  of  February,  1841,  with  service  acknowledged.  I  fur- 
ther certify  that  the  jsarties  appeared  before  me  at  my  chambers, 
on  Monday,  the  8th  of  March,  1841,  when,  by  consent,  the  hearing 
was  postponed  to  Monday,  the  15th  of  March,  when  the  applicant, 
by  Dr.  Thomas  P.  Jones, ibis  attbrney,  presented  his  written  an- 
swer to  the  grounds  of  the  Commissioner's  decision,  (which  w-rittei 
answer  is  also  herewith  enclosed,)  when  the  hearing  was  further 
postponed,  by  consent,  to  Wednesday  the  17th  instant,  and  on  that 
day  further  postponed  until  Friday,  the  19th  instant,  when  the 
parties  attended,  and  the  Commissioner  filed  his  reply  to  the  argu- 
ment of  Dr.  Jones,  which  is  also  herewith  enclosed,  and  the  case 
was  then  submitted  without  further  argument. 

All  which  papers  are  herewith  transmitted  to  the  Commissions 
of  Patents  this  22d  day  of  May,  1841. 

W.  CRANCH. 


Geoege  W.  Hilpreth,  appellant,!      ^pp^^j  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^.^.^^  ^^ 
George  Heath,  appellee.  J  ^^"^  Commissioner  of  Patents. 


On  the  29th  of  April,  1840,  George  Heath  filed  in  the  Patent, 
Office  his  application  for  a  patent  for  his  invention  of  an  improved 
canal  lock  gate. 

The  Commissioner  being  of  opinion  that  the  patent  thus  applied 
for  would  interfere  with  an  unexpired  patent  granted  to  George  W. 
Hildreth,  on  the  19th  of  March,  1840,  gave   notice  thereof  to  tbt 
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parties,  and,  upon  a  hearing  before  him,  decided  ^hat  George  Heath 
was  tbe  original  and  first  inventor,  and  entitled  to  a  patent  therefor. 

From  this  decision  Mr.  Hildreth  has  appealed,  and  the  question 
is  now  submitted  to  me  by  the  parties  upon  written  argument. 

The  Commissioner  has  furnished  a  certificate  in  writing  of  his 
opinion  and  decision;  and  Mr.  Hildreth  has  filed  his  reasons  of  ap- 
peal, with  the  written  argument  of  his  counsel. 

The  reasons  for  appeal  thus  filed  are  eight  in  number,  but  may  ' 
be  reduced  to  three. 

1.  Because  Mr.  Heath  was  not  the  first  inventor,  in  the  meaning 
of  the  patent  law,  inasmuch  as  his  invention  was  'never  reduced  to 
practice,  but  was  the  mere  speculation  of  a  philosopher  or  mecha- 
nician. 

2.  Because  he  never  filed  di' caveat  pursuant  to  the  12th  section 
of  the  act  of  July  4,  1836. 

3.  Because  he  has  forfeited  his  claim  to  the  invention  by  his 
delay  in  applying  for  a  patent. 

1.  Upon  the  first  point  the  very  ingenious  argument  of  Mr.  Hildreth's 
counsel  is  founded  upon  a  dictum  of  Mr.  Justice  Stort,  in  the  case 
of  Bedford  v.  Hunty  et  al.y  1  Mason^  304,  ihat  **  the  first  inventor 
who  has  put  the  invention  in  practice,  and  he  only^  is  entitled  to  a 
patent;"  and  that  dictum  was  perhaps  founded  on  the  words  in  the 
6th  section  of  the  act  of  February  21,  1793,  viz:  *^or  that  the  thing 
thus  secured  by  patent  was  not  originally  discovered  by  the  patentee,. 
hut  had  been  in  usCy  or  had  been  described  in  some  public  work,  an- 
terior to  the  supposed  discovery  by  the  patentee,"  &c.,  from  which 
an  inference  seems  to  be  drawn  that  the  defence — that  the  matter 
toas  not  originally  discovered  by  the  patentee — would  not  avail  the 
0  defendant,  unless  he  show  also  that  it  had  been  in  use  by  the  prior 
discoverer. 

But  the  words  ^^but  had  been  in  use*^  seem  to  have  been  carefully 
excluded  from  the  15th  section  of  the  act  of  1836,  which,  like  the 
•  6th  section  of  the  act  of  1793,  states  the  matters  which  may -be 
given  in  evidence  under  the  general  issue  in  an  action  fdr  infring- 
ing the  plaintiff's  patent. 

By  thus  excluding  these  words  the  defence,  ''that  the  patentee 
was  not  the  original  and  first  inventor  or  discoverer  of  the  thing 
patented,"  is  complete,  without  showing  that  the  first  inventor  had 
put  his  invention  in  practice. 

None  of  the  patent  laws  have  ever  required  that  the  invention 
should  be  in  use,  or  reduced  to  actual  practice,  before  the  issuing  of 
the  patent,  otherwise  than  by  a  model,  dri^wings  and  specification 
containing  a  written  description  of  the  invention,  and  of  the  manner 
of  making,  constructing  and  using  the  same,  in  such  full,  clear  and 
exact  terms  as  to  enable  any  person  skilled  in  the  art  to  which  it 
appertains,  to  make,  construct  and  use  the  same.  In  England  it  is 
understood  that,  if  the  thing  is  in  use  before  th^  issuing  of  the  pa- 
tent, it  is  void;  and  our  act  of  March  3,  1839,  section  7,  in  order 
to  meet  such  an  objection,  provides  that  the  use  of  the  thing,  even 
by  leave  of  the  inventor,  for  two  years  before  his  application  for  a 
patent,  shall  not  invalidate  it;  a  fortiori  the  use  of  by  a  third  per*^ 
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son  or  subsequent  inventor,  after  the  first  invention' and  before  the 
issuing  of  the  patent  to  the  first  inventor,  without  his  consent,  will 
not,  under  our  patent  laws,  be  a  bar  to  the  issuing  of  it. 

Mr.  Justice  Story,  in  the  case  of  Bedford  v.  Hunt,  was  not*  con- 
sidering the  question  whether  the  patent  should  be  issu^d^  but  whe- 
ther it  should  be  invalidated  by  prior  use.  He  has  not  said  that, 
under  anj  circumstances,  an  invention  must  be  in  use  before  a  pa- 
tent  for,it  can  be  obtained,  and  his  dictum  is  wholly, inapplicaple 
to  the  question  whether  the  Commissioner  of  Patents  should  issue 
a  patent. 

If  a  patent  shoiild  be  issued  to  Mr.  Heath,  its  validity  would  be 
still  a  question  open  to  the  courts;  and  is  one  which  can  be  conclu- 
sively settled  by  the  courts  only.  • 

By  the  7th  section  of  the  act  of  18S6  the  Commissioner  is  bound 
tb  issue  a  patent  in  the  case,  and  under  the  circunrstances  there 
stated.  He  has  in  such  a  case  no  discretion;  and  the  present  is 
such  a  case. 

By  that  section  it  is  enacted  ^^that,  on  the  filing  of  any  such  ap- 
plication, description  and  specification,  and  the  payment  of  the  duty 
hereinafter  provided,  the  Commissioner  shall  make  or  cause  to  be 
made  an  examination  of  the  alleged  new  invention  or  discovery,  and 
if,  on  such  examination,  it  shall  not  appear  to  the  Commissioner 
that  the  same  had  been  invented  or  discovered  by  any  other  person 
in  this  country,  prior  to  the  alleged  invention  or  discovery  thereof 
by  the  applicant,  or  that  it  had  been  patented,  pr  described  in  any 
printed  publication  in  this  or  any  foreign  country;  or  had  been  in 
public  use  or  on  sale,  with  the  applicant's  consent  or  allowance, 
prior  to  the  application,  if  the  Commissioner  shall  deem  it  suffi- 
ciently useful  and  important,  it  shall  be  his  duty  to  issue  a  patent 
therefor." 

It  appears  by  the  proceedings  before  the  Commissioner  that  Mr. 
Heath  regularly  filed  his  application,  description  and  specification, 
and  paid  the  duty;  that  the  Commissioner  made  the  examination,  * 
and  that  upon  such  examination  it  did  not  appear  to  him  that  the 
same  had  been  invented  or  discovered  by  any  other  person,  or  haii 
been  patented  or  described  in  any  printed  puolication  in  this  or  any 
foreign  country,  prior  to  the  alleged  invention  or  discovery  thereof 
by  the  applicant;  or  that  it  had  been  in  public  use  or  on  sale,  with 
the  applicant's  consent  or  allowance,  prior  to  his  application. 

The  Commissioner  was,  therefore,  prtma/acte  bound  to  issue  the 
patent  to  Mr.  Heath.  ^ 

At  first  view  it^ay  sepm  doubtful  from  the  words  of  that  sec- 
tion, whether  a  patent  issued  to  the  second  inventor,  before  the  ap- 
plication of  the  first  inventor,  would  not  be  a  bar  to  the  issuing  of 
a  subsequent  patent  to  the  first  inventor.  But  upon  comparing  the 
words  of  that  section  with  those  of  the  6th,  8th  and  16th  sections 
of  the  same  act,  it«s  evident  that  the  patent,  whic^  would  bar  the 
issuing  of  a  patent  to  the  applicant,  must  be  a  patent  issued  prior 
to  his  invenfiouj  and  not  merely  prior  to  his  application. 

Having  complied  with  all  the  requisites  of  the  7th  sectionj  whui 
is  to  prevent  the  applicant  from  obtaining  his  patent.    It  is  alleged 
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that  he  was  not  the  first  inventor  because  he  had  not  reduced  his* 
invention  to  practice.  But  that  objection  is  answered  by  showing 
that  there  is  no  law  which  requires  an  inventor  to  put  his  inven- 
tion in  practice  or  use,  before  obtaining  his  patent;  and  it  is  per- 
fectly immaterial  to  him  whether  the  subsequent  inventor  had  put 
it  in  practice  or  not.  That  farct  cannot  effect  the  right  of  the 
first  invientor.  If  Congress  had  intended  that  a  patent  to  the  se- 
cond inventor  should  be  a  bar  to  a  pateirt  to  the  first  inventor, 
they  would  not  have  given  jurisdiction  to  the  Commissioner  to  de- 
cide the  question  of  priority  between  them,  and  to  grant  a  patent 
to  the  first  inventor  in  cases  of  interference,  as  they  have  done  by 
the  eighth  section  of  the  act. 

Neither  that  section,  nor  any  other  section  of  that,  or  any  other 
act,  makes  the  right  of  the  patentee,  or  of  the  applicant,  depend 
upon  the  fact  of  the  invention  being  reduced  to  actual  practice, 
except  in  the  case  of  an  alien  patentee  failing  and  neglecting,  ^^for 
the  space  of  eighteen  months  from  the  date  of  the  patenty  to  put 
'and  continue  on  sale  to  the  puhlicy  on  reasonable  terms,  the  inven- 
tion or  discovery  for  which  the  patent  issued."  From  this  excep- 
tion, an  inference  may  be  drawn,  that  a  citizen  patentee  cannot 
lose  his  right  by  non  u^er,  unless  it  amount  to  evidence  of  an  aban- 
donment of  the  patent;  and  the  question  of  an  abandonment  of  a 
patent  is  a  question  for  the  jury  on  a  trial  at  law. 

If  the  invention  be  the  mere  speculation  of  a  philosopher  or  me- 
chanician in  his  closet,  and  he  takes  no  step  towards  obtaining  a 
patent,  but  keeps  his  invention  secret,  and  another  person,  who  is 
also  an  original  but  subsequent  inventor  of  the  same  thing,  obtain 
a  patent  for  it  and  bring  it  into  use,  it  has  been  held,  both  in  Eng- 
land and  in  this  country,  that  the  patentee,  in  a  suit  at  law,  is  to  be 
considered  as  the  first  inventor.  But  it  has  happened  in  such  case, 
as  in  many  others,  that  elehientary  writers,  and  subsequent  tribu- 
nals, have  laid  down  the  doctrine  in  broader  terms  than  the  cases 
upon  which  it  was  founded  will  warrant. 

Thus  Smith,  in  his  Epitome  of  the  Patent  Laws^  (p.  11,)  says: 
^*  It  sometimes  happens  that  two  men  severally  discover  the  same 
thing,  each  by  his  own  unassisted  exertions;  when  this  happens, 
the  first  who  communicates  it  to  the  public  is  deemed  thevfirst  in- 
ventor and  entitled,  tp  the  patent;''  and  he  cites  Boulton  v.  J?u//,  2 
H,  J?e.,  487;  Forsyth  v.  Riviere^  Chittyj  Prerog.  of  the  Croxon^  182, 
n.;  Lewis  v.  Marling^  10  B.  Sf  C,  22;  Wood  v.  Zimmer^  Holt,  JV*. 
P.  C,  98;  Edgebury  v.  Stephens^  2  Salk,  47.  And  Mr.  Justice 
Story,  in  the  case  before  cited,  says:  "The  first  inventor  who  has 
put  the  invention  in  practice,  and  he  only^  is  entitled  to  a  patent." 

The  doctrine  thus  broadly  laid  down  is  n<tt  supported  to  that  ex- 
tent by  the  cases  cited,  and  it  would  be  unjust  if  it  were,  for  it 
makes  no  exception  of  the  bona  fide  first  inventor  who  is  ^^  using 
reasonable  diligence  in  adapting  and  perfecting^^  his  invention,  and 
whose  right  is  saved  by  the  spirit,  if  not  the  letter,  of  the  fifteenth 
section  of  the  act  of  1836,  which  makes  it  a  good  defence  to  an  ac- 
tion for. infringing  the  patent,  that  the  plaintiff  had  "unjustly  ob- 
tained the  patent  for  that  which  was  in  fact  invented  and  disco- 
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vered  by  another  who  was  asing  reasonable  diligence  in  adapting 
or  perfecting  the  same." 

If  such  a  case  had  been  presented  to  the  mind  of  Mr.  Justice 
Story,  there  can  hardly.be  a  doubt  that  he  would  have  excepted  it 
from  the  broad  teri;n9  of  the  doctrine  as  laid  by  him  in  the  case  of 
Bedford  v.  Hunt. 

Such,  from  the  evidence  and  admissions  of  counsel,  was  the  case 
of  Mr.  Heath.  He  was  using  reasonable  diligence  in  adapting  and 
perfecting  his  invention;  and  it  appears  by  testimony  adduced  by 
Mr.  Hildreth  that  in  the  winter  of  1839,  before  he  obtained  his  pa- 
tent,*Mr.  Heath  exhibited  to  the  witness,  Alfred  Barrett,  who  bad 
in  his  possession  a  model  of  Mr.  Hildreth's  paddlegate,  his,  the 
said  George  Heath's,  model  of  his  gate,  and  claimed  to  be  the  in- 
ventor therof;  it  is  probable,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Hildreth  had  no- 
tice of  Mr.  Heath's  claim  before  he  obtained  his  patent. 

The  doctrine  as  stated  by  Mr.  Smith  and  by  Mr.  Justice  Story 
seems  to  have  originated  in  Dolland?8  case,  cited  by  Buller^  J.,  in 
the  case  of  Boulton  v.  Bell.  Dolland  had  a  patent  for  an  improve- 
ment in  making  object-glasses  for  telescopes.  It  was  objected  that 
he  was  not  the  Inventor,  ^'but  that  Dr.  Hall  had  made  the  same 
discovery  before  him.  But  it  was  holden,  that  as  Dr.  Hall  had 
confined  it  to  his  closet^  and  the  public  was  not  made  acquainted 
with  itj  Dolland  was  to  be  considered  as  the  inventor." 

The  case  of  Dolland  is  not  reported;  and  all  that  we  know  of  it 
is  what  was  said  by  Buller,  J.,  in  the  case  of  Boulton  v.  Bellj2H. 
Be.  463-'4;  and  upon  that  foundation  is  probably  built  the  broad 
doctrine  that  the  first  of  the  two  originaKinventors  who  communi- 
cate the  invention  to  the  public  is  entitled  to  the  patent,  although 
the  other  invented  the  thing  first. 

Between  simultaneous  inventions  this  may  be  just,  because  nei- 
ther can  cls^m  priority,  but  it  cannot  be  just  that  the  prior  inventor, 
who  is  maturing  his  invention  and  preparing  to  make  application 
for  a  patent  in  a  reasonable  time,  should  be  defeated  by  a  subse- 
quent inventor  who  first  obtains  a  patent.  This  is  not  the  doctrine 
of  Dolland's  case,  which  was  only  that  an  inventor  who  confines  his 
invention  to  his  closet^  and  does  not  commu<nicate  it  to  the  public, 
and  takes  no  steps  towards  obtaining  a  patent  until  a  subsequent 
original  inventor  has  obtained  his  patent,  t}iereby  forfeits  and 
abandons  his  claim  to  priority  of  invention.  But  the  question  of 
forfeiture  or  abandonment  is  for  the  jury,  upon  a  trial  at  law.  The 
first  inventor  is  prima  facie  entitled  to  a  patent,  and  the  Commis- 
sioner, as  before  observed,  is  b6\ind  to  issue  it  under  the  7ih  sec- 
tion of  the  act  of  1836,  if  certain  facts  should  not  appear  to  the 
Commissioner  as  thereir>  specified;  which  specification  of  facts  does 
not  include  delay  or  abandonment ;  so  that  the  question  of  delay  or 
abandonment  is  not,  by  that  section,  submitted  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Commissioner. 

I  do  not  consider  the   expression   ^^  reduced  to  practice"  as  im- 
porting the  bringing  the  invention  into  use.     When  applied  to  aa 
invention,  it  generally  means  the  reducing  it  into  such  form  that  it 
inay  be  used,  so  as  not  to.be  a  mere  theory.     If  «a  machine  be  in- 
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vented  and  described  '  in  ^ch  a  manner  that  it  may  be  made  and 
used,  and  especially  if  a  model  be  made,  the  invention  may  be  said 
to  be  reduced  to  practice.  In  the  present  case,  it  is  admitted  in 
argument  (and  such  is  the  evidence)  that  Mr.  Heath,  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1836,  actually  made  a  lock'  gate  according  to  his  specifica- 
tion.  It  was,  indeed,  a  small  one,  a  model  only,  but  the  size  is  of 
no'importance.  The  thing  was  done;  the  invention  was  reduced 
to  practice;  and  it  was  demonstrated  thereby  that  the  invention 
was  practicable. 

I  am,  therefore,  and  for  the'reasons  before  stated,  of  opinion  that 
where  the  invention  is  not  of  a  mere  philosophical  speculation,  ab- 
straction, or  theory,  but  of  something  corporeal,  something  to  be 
manufactured y  the  applicant  need  not  show  that  he  has  reduced  his 
invention  to  practice  otherwise  than  by  filing  his  specification  and 
^  furnishing  drawings  and  a  model,  as  required  by  the  statute,  where 
the  nature  of  the  case  admits  of  drawings  or  of  a  representation  by 
a  model.  These  having  been  thus  filed  and  furnished  by  Mr. 
Heath,  and  it  being  admitted  that  he,  in  point  of  time,  was 
the^r^^  iAventor  of  the  thing  patented,  he  is  entitled  to  a  patent' 
therefor  notwithstanding  the  patent  granted  to  Mr.  Hildreth,  un- 
less he  has  lost  his  right  by  not  filing  a  caveaty  or  by  delay  in  ap- 
plying for  his  patent. 

2.  The  second  reason  of  appeal  is,  that  Mr.  Heath  never  filed  a 
caveat,  pursuant  to  the  12th  section  of  the  act  of  July  4, 1836. 

That  section  was  introduced  for  the  betiefit  of  the  inventor,  but 
was  not  necessary  to  the  preservation  of  his  .right.  It  only  enables 
him  to  have  notice  of  any  interfering  application. 

Godrow  (Law  of  Patents,  146)  says:  *' Of  its  nature  and  effect 
much  misc.onception  has  arisen.  It  does  not  create  any  right,  but 
is  simply  a  request  to  be  favored  with  information."  Again  he 
says:  "Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  the  entering  of  a  caveat  is  nothing 
more  than  giving  information  that  there  is  an  invention  nearly  com- 
pleted, and  requesting  that,  if  any  other  person  should  apply  for  a 
patent  for  the  same  thing,  the  preference  may  be  given  to  him  who 
entered  it,  which  request  is  complied  with  by  the  courtesy  of  t)ie 
'crown,  upon  its  being  satisfied  of  its  reasonableness  by  the  attorney 
general,  or  the  opinion  of  the  lord  chancellor;  and  when  the  patent 
is  granted,  it  is  to  be  judged  of  as  if  no  caveat  had  been  entered.*^ 

But  this  caveat  gixes  no  notice  to  the  world,  or  even^o  the  in- 
terfering applicant.  It  is  notice  to  the  Commissioner  only;  and  is 
locked  up  in  the  secret  and  confidential  archives  of  the  office.  It* 
would  not  in  any  manner  have  strengthened  the  title  of  Mr.  Heath; 
nor  does  the  omission  of  it  impair  that  title,  or  aid  that  of  Mr. 
Hildreth. 

This  reason  of  appeal,  therefore,  as  well  as  the^ first,  must  be 
overruled. 

3.  The  statute  does  not  limit  any  time  in  which  the  inventor 
mu«t  apply  for  a  patent;  nor  does  it  declare  a  forfeiture  by  reason 
of  any  delay.  The  delay,  therefore,  seems  to  be  unimportant,*  un- 
less it  amounts  to  evidence  of  abandonment  of  the  claim.  It  is  not 
one  of  the  specified  grounds  for  which  the  Commissioner  iS;  by  tb«. 
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tth  section  of  the  act  of  1836)  authorized  to  refuse  to  grant  the  pa- 
tent; and  it  seems  to  be  a  matter  within  the  peculiar  province  of 
the  jury  upon  a  trial  at  law,  in  any  action  which  either  of  the 
patentees  D|iay  institute  against  the  other.  If  there  be  any  limit  of 
the  time  of  application,  it  must  be  a  reasonable  limit,  and  that  i^ 
proper  matter  lor  the  consideration  of  a  jury;  and  I  am  very  much 
inclined  to  the  opinion,  that  any  matter  of  defence  .which  it  is  the 
peculiar  province  of  a  jury  to  decide,  and  which  is  not  Jby  the  7th 
section  of  tljie  act  of  1836  made  a  ground  for  the  refusal  of  a  patent 
by  the  Commissioner,  should  be  left  by  him  to  be  decided  by  the 
jury  in  a  sTubsequeot  action  at  law. 

In  Morris  v.  Huntingdont^  1  Paine,  3£4,  Mr.  Justice  Thompsoh 
said:  ^^No  man  is  to  be  permitted  to  lie  by  for  years  and  then  take 
out  a  patent.  If  he  has  been  practising  bis  invention  with  a  view 
of  improving  it,  and  tKereby  rendering  it  a  greater  benefit  to  the 
public  before  taking  out  a  patent,  that  ought  not  to  prejudice  hiv^; 
but  it  should  always  be  a  question  submitted  to  the  jury,  what  wa« 
the  intent  of  the  delay  of  the  patent,  and  whether  the  allovfing  the 
invention  to  be  used  without  a  patent,  should  not  be  considered  an 
abandonment,  or  present  of  it  to  the  pi^blic?" 

In  Pennock  tf  Sellers  v.  Dialogue^  2  Peters,  16,  Mr.  Justick  Story,. 
in  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  court,  says:  ^^It  has  not  been,  and 
indeed  cannot  be,  denied,  that  an  inventor  may  abandon  his  inven- 
tion and  surrender  or  dedicate  it  to  the  public.''  ^^The  question 
which  generally  arises  at  trials  is  a  question  of  fact,  rather  than  of 
law,  whether  the  acts  of  acquiescence  of  the  party  furnish,  in  the 
given  case,  satisfactory  proof  of  an  abandonment,  or  dedication  of 
the  invention  to  the  public."  The  point  decided  by  the  court  in 
that  case,  was  ^^  that  the  first  inventor  cannot  acquire  a  good  title 
to  a  patent,  if  he  suffers  the  thing  invented  to  go  into  public  use, 
or  to  be  publicly  so^d  for  use,  before  he  makes  application  for  a 
patent."  But  it. is  believed  that  it  has  not  yet  been  decided  that 
the  right  of  the  first  inventor  has  been  lost  merely  by  lapse  of  time 
between  the  invention  and  application  for  the  patent,  unless  there 
has  been  some  intermediate  use  by  the  applicant,  or  by  his  consent;, 
and  especially  where  he  was  bona  fide  taking  measures  to  improve* 
or  perfect  his  invention,  and  to  prepare  for  applying  for  the  patent; 
which,  from  the  evidence,  appears  to  have  been  the  case  of  Mr. 
Heath.     ^ 

If,  thereiore,  the  question  of  abandonment  be  cognizable  by  the 
*  Commissioner,  there  is,  in  my  opinion,  no  evidence  to  support  it^ 
and  this  reason  of  appeal  must  also  be  overruled. 

It  is,  therefore,  upon  the  whole  case,  my  opinion,  and  I  do  so 
decide  and, adjudge,  that  the  decision  of  the  Commissioner  of  Pa- 
tents in  this  cause  be,  and  it  is  hereby,  affirmed. 

Certified  by  me,  this  15th  of  October,  1841. 

W.  CRANCH. 

District  of  Columbia,  to  wit:  \ 

I,  William  Cranch,  Chief  Justice  of  the  District  of  Columbia,, 
certify  to  the  Commissioner  of  Patents,  that,  upon  the  appeal  of 
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Qeorge  W.  Hildreth  from  the  decision  of  the  Commissioner  of  Pa- 
tentSi  upon  the  application  of  George  Heath  for  a  patent  for  hy- 
/draulic  gates  for  canal  locks,  &C.9  on  the  4th  of  September,  I841| 
I  ordei:ed  notice  to  be  given  to  the  parties  to  appear  before  me  on 
the  last  Monday  of  September,  }841,  for  the  hearing  of  the  said 
appeal;  at  -which  time  the  said  George  W.  Hildreth  appeared  by 
Thomasi  P.  Jones,  esq.,, and  the  said  George  Heath  by  Mr.  Fitjzger- 
ald,  and  submitted  the  case  to  my  consideration  upon  the  evidence 
and  the  reasons  of  appeal,  and  the  argument  of  the  counsel  of  Mr. 
Hildreth,  and  the  grounds  of  the  decision  of  the  said  Commissioner,, 
fully  set  forth  in  writing:  all  which  being  duly  heard  and  consi- 
dered, I  have  decided,  and  do  hereby  decide  and  adjudge,  that  the 
decision  of  the  said  Commissioner  of  Patents — that  the  said  George 
Heath  is  the  original  and  first  inventor  of  the  matter  for  which  he 
has  applied  for  a  patent,  and  is  entitled,  as  such,  to  receive  the  pa- 
tent for  which  he  has  applied — be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  affirmed. 

Given  under  my  hand,  this  15th  of  October,  1811. 

W.  CRANCH. 
I  herewith  return  all  the  papers. 

W. CRANCH. 


John  Arnold,  appellant,  ^ 

vs.  I  Appeal  from  the  decision  of  ihe  Com- 

Geo.  G.  Bishop,  &  John   j  missioner  of  Patents. 

Akin,  appellees.  J 

Oj  the  19th  of  September,  1840,  John  Arnold  made  application 
for  a  patent  for  his  inviention  of  a  ^^  new  and  useful  manner  for 
forming  the  web  of  felt  cloth  and  web  for  other  purposes,"  and  in 
October  following  complied  with  the  other  requisites  of  the  act  of 
the  4th  July,  1836.  A  caveat,  however,  had  been  entered  by  Geo. 
G.  Bishop  and  John  Akin^  who  claimed  to  be  joint  inventors  with 
the  laid  John  Arnold  of  the  same  machine;  and  on  the  20th  of 
March,  1841,  the  said  Bishop  and  Akin  made  application  by  petition 
for  a  patent  for  the  same  invention  in  the  name  of  the  said  Bishop^ 
Akin,  and  John  Arnold,  averring  it  to  be  the  joint  inventiqp  of  the 
three.  The  Commissioner,  on  the  30th  of  March,  1841,  decided  them 
to  be  interfering  claims,  and  notice  was  given  to  (he  parties  by  the 
Commissioner  that  he  would  hear  them  on  the  second  Monday  in 
May,  1841,  and  they  respectively  took  the  depositions  of  several 
witnesses. 

On  the  16th  of  June,  1841,  the  Commissioner  decided  that  it  was 
to  be  considered  a  joint  invention,  and  that  neither  of  the  parties 
can  claim  the  whole,  and  rejected  the  applications  of  8^41  the  appli- 
cants. From  this  decision,  M|.  Arnold  has  appealed,  and  the  rea- 
sons stated  are  in  effect :  That  the  Commissioner  has  considered 
and  acted  upon  evidence  pot  competent  according  to  the  general 
rules  of  law)  and  upon  testimony  not  taken  according  to  the  regu- 
lations prescribed  ^ind  promulgated  by  himself;  and  that,  indepen- 
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dent  of  the  evidence  thus  ohjected  to,  there  is  not  sufficient  to  es- 
tablish the  fact  of  joint  invention.  And  Mr.  Arnold's  attorney 
asks  leave  to  be  further  heard  if  his  objections  to  the  evidence 
should  be  overruled. 

The  evidence  objected  to  consists  of — 

1.  John  Akin's  exparte  affidavit  in  support  of  the  same  joint 
claim.  .  '  ' 

3.  Letters  from  Mr.  Rowley  to  the  Commissioner  of  Patents, 
dated  respectively  March  15,  May  2,  and  June  9,  1841. 

4.  Geo,  G.  Bishop's  letters  to  the  Commissioner  of  7th  of  May 
and  12th  June,  1841. 

5.  Mr.  Rowley's  deposition. 

One  of  the  objections  to  the  deposition^of  Mr.  Rowley  is,^hat 
the  Commissioner  of  Deeds,  before  whom  the  deposition  was  taken,** 
has  not  certified  upon   the  deposition,  according  to  the  5th  rule, 
that  it  was  sealed  up  by  him;  and  there  is  no  evidence  that  it  was 
in  fact  sealed  up  by  him. 

By  the  act  of  March  3,  1839,  §  12,  it  is  enacted,  "That  the  Com- 
missioner of  Patents  shall  have  power  to  make  all  such  regulations, 
in  respect  to  the  taking  of  evidence  to  be  used  in  contested  cases 
before  him^  as  may  be  just  and  reasonable." 

Under  this  authority,  the  Commissioner  made  out  aind  promul- 
gated the  following  rules: 

RULES  FOR  TAKING  AND  TRASMITTING  EVIDENCE,  &c.,  TO  THE  COM- 
MISSIONER OF  PATENTS. 

Patent  Or*FiCE, 

1st.  That  all  statements,  declarations,  evidence,  &c.,  shall  be  in 
writing,  setting  forth,  minutely  and  particularly,  the  point  or 
points  at  issue,  and  shall  be  verified  by  oath  or  affirmation. 

2d.  That  all  statements,  declarations,  proofs,  and  evidence,  shall 
be  filecj  in  the  Patent  Office,  by  the  parties  respectively,  before  the 
day  of  hearing. 

3d.  That,  before  the  deposition  of  a  witness  or  witnesses  be  taken 
by  either  party,  notice  should  be  given  to  the  opposite  party  of  the 
time  ani  place  when  and  where  such  deposition  or  depositions 
will  be  taken;  so  that  the  opposite  party,  either  in  person  or  by 
attorney,  shall  have  full  opportunity  to  cross-examine  the  witness 
or  witnes^ses.  And  such  notice  shall,  with  proof  of  serviceof  the. 
same,  be  attached  to  the  deposition  or  depositions,  whether  the 
party  cross-examine  or  not;  and  such  notice  shall  be  given  in  suf- 
ficient time  for  the  appearance  of  the  opposite  party,  and  for  the 
transmission  of  the  evidence  to  the  Patent  Office  before  the  day  of 
hearing. 

4th.  That  no  evidence,  statement,  or  declaration,  touching  the 
matter  at  issue,  will  be  considered  upon  the  said  day  of  hearing, 
which  shall  not  have  been  taken  and  nled  in  compliftnce  with  these 
rules:  Provided,  That  if  either  party  shall  be  unable,  from  good 
and  sufficient  reasons,  to  procure  the  testimony  of  a  witness  or  wil- 
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nesseSj'Vithin  the  above  stipulated  time,  then  it  shall  he  the  duty 
of  said  party  to  give  notice  of  the  same  to  the  Commissioner  of 
Patents,  accompanied  with  statements  of  the  cause  of  such  inajjili- 
ty,  which  last  mentioned  notice  to  the  Commissioner  shall  be  re- 
ceived by  him  days  previous  to  the  day  of  hearing 
aforesaid,  viz:  the  day  of  •  next. 
5th.  That'all  evidence,  &c.,  shall  be  sealed  up  and  addressed  to 
the  Commissioner  of  Patents,  by  the  persons  before  whom  it  shall 
be  taken,  and  so  certified  thereon. 

The  first  of  these  rules  is  evidently  intended  to  apply  to  the  ini- 
tiatory proceedinf2;s  in  applications,  for  patents,  and  to  uncontested 
cases,  where  the  Commissioner  may  consider  all  the  circumstances 
which  may  come  to  his  knowledge.  The  other  rules,  viz:  the  2d, 
3d,  4th,  and  5th,  are  applicable  to  contested  cases,  where  parties 
are  to  be  heard;  and  in  such  cases,  inasmuch  as  each  party  is  bound 
by  the  rules,  each  party  is  also  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  ttiem.  The 
4th  rule  says:  ''That  no  evidence,  statement, or  declaration,  touching 
the  matter  at  issue^  will  be  considered  upon  the  said  day  of  hear- 
ing which  shall  not  have  been  taken  and  filed  in  compliance  with 
these  rules."  This  is  a  restraint  imposed  iipon  the  Commissioner 
himself  as  much  as  if  the  very  words  of  the  rule  had  been  contained, 
in  the  statute;  for  the  rules,  made  in  conformity  with  the  law, 
while  they  remain  unabrogated,  are  as  binding  as  the  law  itself. 
The  rule  is  an  assurance,  an  engagement,  by  the  Commissioner, 
that  he  will  not,  at  the  hearing,  consider  any  evidence  not  taken  « 
and  filed  in  compliance  with 'these  rules;  one  of  which  was  that  the 
person  taking  the  deposition  should  certify  thereon  that  it  was 
sealed  up  by  him.-  This  is  not  an  immaterial  form.  It  is  a  security 
that  the  deposition  has  not  been  uttered  after  it  left  the  hands  of 
the  magistrate  before  whom  the  deposition  was  taken.  In  the 
rules  which  the  Commissioner  has  promulgated,  he  has  not  re-, 
served  any  right  to  dispense  with  them,  in  particular  cases,  at  his 
pleasure.  After  a  deposition  has  been  taken  while  the  rules  were 
in  force,  his  dispensation  cannot  afi*ect  that  deposition.  A  revoca- 
tion of  the  rules  can  affect  only  subsequent  proceedings.  After  a 
contest  has  arisen,  the  parties  have  a  right  to-  insist  not  ^ly  that 
the  evidence  should  be  taken  agreeably  to  the  rules  prescribed  by 
the  Commissioner,  but  that  it  should  be  evidence  competent  in  law. 
It  is  one  of  the  rules  in  law,  that  no  man  can  be  a  witness  in  his 
own  cause,  unless  made  competent  by  statute,  or  by  being  called 
upon  by  the  opposing  party  to  answer  upon  oath,  as  in  cases  of 
e(juity  and  admiralty  jurisdiction,  &c. 

If  the  witness  is  interested  he  is  excluded,  however  small  the 
amount  of  interest  may  be. 

Objection  was  made  to  the  taking  of  the  deposition  of  Mr. 
Rowley,  at  the  time  of  taking  it,  because  of  his  interest,  and  be- 
cause the  notice  was  too  short;  because  the  magistrate  wag  not 
named  before  whom  the  deposition' was  taken,  and  because  the 
tictie  was  so  late  that  Mr.  Arnold  would  not  have  time  to  take 
countervailing  testimony. 
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The  interest  of  Mr.  Rowley  in  the  patent  right  is  thi  same, 
whether  the  patent  should  be  granted  to  Mr.  Arnbld  alone,  or 
jointly  to  the  three  applicants;  for  his  only  interest  is  as  a  member 
of  the  company  to  whom  all  the  applicants  have  bound  themselves 
to  convey  the  patent  right  when  obtained.  If  the  corienants  do  not 
cover  the  claim  for  a  patent,  then  Mr.  Rowley  is  not  interested  at 
all.  .If  they  do  cover  it,  then  it  is  immaterial  to  him  which  of  the 
claimants  obtains  the  patent. 

The  objection  to  the  shortness  of  the  notice  is  answered  by  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Arnold  did  appear  at  the  time  and  {>1ace,  and  cross- 
examined  the  witness.  The  lateness  of  the  time  is  no  cause  for 
rejecting  the  deposition;  but  it  might,  perhaps,  have  been  good 
ground  for  an  application  to  the  Commissioner  of  Patents  to  allow 
further  time  for  ticking  other  testimony  which  he.  might  deem  im- 
portant in  the  cause. 

But  the  objection  that  the  magistrate,  before  whom  the  deposi- 
tion was  taken,  did  not  certify  thereon  that  it  was  sealed  up  by 
him,  is  sufficient  ground  for  excluding  that  deposition  from  the 
consideration  of  the  Commissioner  of  Patents. 

This  evidence,  then,  being  excluded,  there  remains  only,  on  the 

Eart  of  Messrs.'  Bishop  and  Akin,  the  deposition  of  Mr.  Lowns- 
erry. 

This  deposition  is  admitted  to  have  been  taken  and  transmitted 
according  to  the  rules;  but  it  is  said  that  it  shows  Mr.  Lownsberry 
to  be  so  interested  as  to  be  an  incompetent  witness.  In  that  re- 
spect, however,  he  .stands  on  the  sarnie  ground  with  Mr.  Rowley, 
and  the  same  answer  is  applicable  to  him. 

It^appears  by  his  deposition,  that  the  idea  of  crossing  the  wool 
diagonally  was  suggested  by  Mr.  IG^ishop  and  Mr.  McLean,  or  one 
•of  them,  betore  Arnold  was  applied  to,  or  had  any  connexion  with 
the  company  in  which  Lownsberry,  Bishop,  and  McLean  was  con- 
cerned; that,  upon  the  recommendation  of  Mr.  Moulton,  Bishop, 
as  agent  of  the  couipany,  applied  to  Arnold  to  make  the  necessary 
machinery,  who  undertook  the  work,  and  was  to  have  one-fifth  of 
the  concern;  that  he  made  a  machiae  for  crossing  the  wool  at  right 
angles,  and  obtained  a  patent  for  it  in  1829  or  1830,  which  waa 
•  afterwalis  improved  by  him  and  Bishop,  who  obtained  a  patent  for 
the  improvement  in  their  name;  that  Bishop  frequently,  from  18SS 
to  1837,  urged  the  building  of  a  machine  to  cross  the  wool  diago- 
nally, to  which  Mr.  Lownsberry  was  opposed.  The  machine,  how- 
«ver,  was  built  in  1837,  by  Arnold  and  Akin, /or  the  company^  who 
paid  them  for  building  it.  It  has  always  been  in  possession  of  the 
company,  and  owned  by  them;  that  the  machine  is  the  same  spoken 
6f  by  Alonzo  C.  Arnold  in  his  deposition,  and  the  model  of  which 
was  sent  to  the  Patent  Office  by  Bishop,  in  March,  1841. 

That  one  objection  to  adopting  the  diagonal  machine  was,  that 
it  would  interfere  with  a  patent  machine  then  in  operation  at  Cat- 
skill;  but  the  right  angled  machiae  did  not  interfere,  and  made  a 
better  article.  *   " 

That  the  claim  of  Bishop  and  Akin  is  made  for  the  benefit  of  tbe 
company,  and  that  whether  the  patent  be  taken  out  in  the  joint 
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names  of  Bish'op)  Akin^^nd  Arnold,  or  of  Arnold  alone,  the  benefit 
of  it  is  to  be  assigned  and  transferred  to  the  company  under  cer- 
tain covenants,  entered  into  by  all  of  them,  to  the  company;  and 
copies  of  these  covenants  are  nied  with  the  papers  in  this  cause. 

He  does  not  know  who  invented  the  machine  built  by  Arnold  in 
1837,  but  it  is  the  same  mode  which  had  been  agitated  by  Bishop, 
and  occasionally  by  Arnold  during  their  connexion  in  business. 
That  Akin  suggested  alterations  while  the  machine  in  1837  was 
putting  up,  and  after  it  was  up,  to  make  it  go  better;  that  he  did 
the  greater  part  of  the  work;  cannot  explain  the  alterations,  nor 
the  difficulties  to  be  overcome,  but  it  did  not  operate  at  all.  It 
seems  to  me  that  there  is  enough  in  this  deposition  to  show  that 
Mr.  Arnold  was  not  the'  sole  inventor  of  the  principle  of  crossing 
the  wool  diagonally,  or  of  the  machine  for  reducing  that  principle 
to  practice;  and,  if  not  the  sole  inventor,  he  is  not  entitled  to  a 
patent. 

There  is  no   claim  before  me  upon  this  appeal  but  that  of  Mr.' 

^Arnold.     Bishop  and  Akin  have  not  appealed  from  the  decision  of 

^the  Commissioner  rejecting  their  joint  claim. 

It  appears  by  LoWnsberry's  deposition  that  the  principle  or  mode 
-of  crossing  the#wool  diagonally  was  suggested  and  contemplated 
by  Bishop  and  McLean  before  Arnold  was  employed  by  them  to 
reduce  their  ideas  to  practice.  The  machine  did  not  constitute  tie 
whole  invention.  The  next  material  part  of  the  invention  was  tlet 
principle,  i.  e.,  the  diagonal  motion,  which  was  to  distinguish  this 
iilschine  from  all  other  felting  machines;  and  it  is  the  vibratory  a^d 
rotary  motions  which  produce  the  diagonal  crossing  of  the  wooly 
which  Mr.  Arnold  claims  as  his  invention,  and  for  which  he  asks  a 
patent.  The  man  who  reduces  to  practice  the  theory 'of  another 
who  assists  in  the  reduction  of- it  to  practice,  cannot  be  considered 
as  the  sole  inventor  of  the  machine.  Arnold  would  not  have  made 
th^  machine  unless  informed  by  Bishop  of  the  discovery  which  he 
bad  made  of  the  effect  of  the  diagonal  crossing  of  the  wool.  The 
invention  consisted  both  of  the  discovery  of  the  principle  and  the 
reduction  of  it  to  prat^tice.  Neither  Bishop  nor  Arnold,  therefore, 
could  be  considered  as  sole  ihvent6r.  It  appears  also  by  the  depo- 
sition of  Henry  Lamb,  taken  by  Mr.  Arnold,  that  the«machine| 
when  first  put  up,  ^^  would  not  go'^^  that  Akin  went  up  to  remedy 
the  defect,  ^nd  that  the  witness  afterwards  saw  it  in  operation  in 
Ihe  fall  of  1837,  or  spring  of  1838;  and  that  he  never  heard  Arnold 
<$laim  the  patent  right  until  within  a  year. 

I  see  nothing  in  the  deposition  of  Alonzo  C.  Arnold  inconsis- 
tent with  the  facts  stated  by  Mr.  Lownsberry  in  his  deposition;  but 
if  there  were,  Alonzo  C.  Arnold  seems,  by  bis  own  showing,  to  1>e 
interested  by  the  promise  of  his  father,  to  give  him  a  share  in  the 
patent  if  it  should  be  obtained;  for,  although  afterward,  in  answer 
to  the  leading  question,  he  said  the  agreement  was  abandoned^  yet 
it  \%  evid^ence  that  in  the  preceding  part  of  his  deposition,  he 
thought  it  depended  upon  his  generosity  whether  he  should  have 
an  interest  in  the  patent  when  obtained.     If  this  interest,  however^ 
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was  not  sufficiently  certain  to  exclude  his  testimony^  it  cannot  fail 
to  have  some  effect  upon  its  credibility. 

But  he  states  that  the  machine  was  put  in  operation  in  1837,  and 
his  father  never  spoke  with  him  about  getting  the  patent,  now 
applied  for,  until  the  summer  of  1840,  and  after  his  father  had 
ceased  to  be  a  member  of  the  Union  manufactory,  who  claim  the 
benefit  of  the  patent  under  the  agreement  before  mentioned,  if  it 
should  be  obtained  by  either  or  all  of  the  claimants.  It  may  be 
inferred  from  this,  that  so  long  as  he  remained  a  member  of  the 
company  he  did  not  claim  a  sole  right,  or  any  right  to  the  inven- 
tion. Another  strong  argument  that  he  did  not  claim  to  be  the  in- 
ventor during  those  three  years,  results  from  his  suffering  the  ma- 
chine to  beset  up  and  used  during  that  petiod  without  taking  any 
steps  to  secure  a  patent,  when,  by  the  terms  of  the  acts  of  1836 
and  1839,  the"  use  of  the  machine,  with  his  consent,  for  two  ^ears  ^ 
prior  to  his  application  is  a  I^ar  to  his  claim. 

That  fact,  indeed,  seems  to  be  a  bar  to  all  their  claims,  and  to 
put  an  end  to  this  controversy;  for,  if  a  patent  should  now  be 
granted  to  any  of  them,  and  ^n  action  should  be  brought  by  the 
patentee  for  a  violation  of  the  patent  right,  it  seems  that  the  de- 
fendant migtt  defend  himself  under  the  15th  section  of  the  act  of 
1836,  and  the  7ih  section  of  the  act  of  1839,  by  showing  that  the 
machine  had  been  iij  public  use,  with  the  consent  of  the  patentee, 
for  more  than  two  years  prior  to  the  application  for  the  patent. 
'It  is  suggested,  in  the  reasons  of  appeal,  that  if  the  decision  of 
the  Commissioner  is  sustained,  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any 
possible  mode  of  determining  this  question;  and  that  it  is  only  by 
granting  the  patent  to  Arnold,  that  the  rights  of  the  individuals 
interested,  und  of  the  public,  can  be  determined  according  fo  the 
intention  of  the  acts  of  Congress  for  the  promotion  of  the  useful 
acts. 

But  upon  comparing  the  16th  section  of  the  act  of  1836  with 
the  10th  section  of  the  act  of  1839,  it  will  appear  that,  *'in  all 
cases  where  patents  are  refused,  for  any  reiison  whatever,  either 
by  the  Commissioner  of  Patents,  or  by  the  tchief  justice  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  upon  appeals  from  the  decision  of  said  Com- 
missionerj''  the  "applicant  may  have  remedy  by  bill  in  equity; 
and  the  court  having  cognizance  thereof,  on  notice  to  advexse  par- 
ties, and  other  due  proceedings  had,"  "may  adjudge  that  such  ap- 
plicant is  entitled,  according  to  the  principles  and  provisions  of 
the  act  of  1836,  to  have  and  receive  a  patent  for  his  invention,  aa^ 
specified  in  his  claim;"  "and  such  adjudication,  if  it  be  in  favor 
of  the  right  of  such  applicant,  shall  authorize  t^e  Commissioner  to 
issye  such  patent  on  his  filing  a  copy  of  the  adjudication,  and  oth* 
erwise  complying  with  the  requisitions  of  that  act." 

The  reservation  of  a  right  to  a  further  hearirtg  on  the  part  of 
Mr.  Arnold's  attorney,  was  confined  to  the  case  of  m]^  admitting 
the  evidence  which  he  objected  to;  and,  as  I  have  rejected  that 
evidence,  any  further  hearing  is  unnecessary/ 

Upon  the  whole,  then,  alter  rejecting  the  evidence,  I  am  o£ 
opinion  that  Mr.  Arnold  has  not  supported   his  claim    as    sole  in- 
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yentor;  and  that  if  he  had,  he  has  lost  his  right  to  a  patent,  by 
suffering  the  machine  to  be  in  use  for  more  than  two  years  before 
his  application  for  a  patent;  and  that,  therefore,  and  upon  both 
grounds,  the  decision. of  the  Commissioner  of  Patents,  rejecting 
his  elaim,  ought  to  be,  and  it  is  hereby  affirmed. 

W.  CRANCH. 
October  29,  1841. 

Subsequent  to  this  decision  of  the  honorable  judge,  he  trans* 
mitted  a  second  opinion  to  the  office,  in  the  following  words: 

•John    Arnold,  appellant,' 

vs. 

George  G.  Bishop  &  John 

Akin,  appellees. 

After  I  had  sent  my  opinion  in  this  case  to  the  Comfaoiissioner  of 
Patents,  on  the  30th  of  October  last,  I  was  satisfied  that  I  had  mis- 
apprehended the  attorney  of  Mr.  Arnold,  in  supposing  that,  in 
case  I  should  sustain  his  objections  to  the  testimony  and  evidence 
on  the  part  of  the  appellees,  he  would  not  desire  to  be.  further 
heard,  I  therefore  determined  to  hear  his  further  argument,  on  the 
20th  instant,  at  my  chambers,  of  which  I  gave  notice  to  the  at- 
torneys  of  the  parties,  and  they  attended,  yiz:  Doctor  Jones  on  the 

5art«of  the  appellant,  and  Mr.  Morfit  on  the  part  of  the'appellees. 
[r.  Fitzgerald  also  attended  on  behalf  of  the  Patent  Office,  to 
five  any  expUnations,  &c.,  which  might  be  required.  Doctor 
ones  then  presented  his  futther  argument,  in  writing,  in  which 
he  contended  that  this  claim  of  Mr.  4riioId  f^^  ^  patent  is  not  in- 
cluded in  the  covenant  to  the  Union  Manufacturing  Company,  of 
which  Mr. '  Lownsberry  is  a  member;  and,  therefore,  that  the  in- 
terest of  Mr.  Lownsberry  ^^cannot  be  the  same  whether  the  patent 
should  be  granted  to  Arnold  or  to  the  three  applicants." 

I  cannot,  however,  perceive  how  that  consequence  should  follow. 
It  is  only  by  introducing  the  assignments  and  covenants'  by  Mr. 
Arnold  to  the  Union  Manufacturing  Company,  and  by  showing  that 
these  covenants  cover  this  claim,  that  Mr.  Lownsl^erry  is  supposed 
to  be  interested. 

If  those  covenants  do  not  cover  this  claim,  then  Mr.  Lownsberry 
is  not  interested;  and  if  they  do,  then,  as  all  the  applicants  are 
bound  by  similar  c&venants,  it  is  not  material  to  him  which  pre- 
vails. 

The  only  question  for  me  to  decide  is  that  which  is  suggested  by 
the  reasons  of  appeal,  viz:  whether  Mr.  Arnold  was  the  sole  in- 
yentor  of  the  machine.     . 

To  that  question  it  is  wholly  immaterial  whether  it  be  an  en- 
tirely new  machine,  or  an  improvement  upon  an  old  one. 

Upon  a  careful  review  of  the  depositions  of  Alonzo  C.  Arnold,. 
Mr.  Waters,  and  Mr.  Lamb,  tajcen  on  the  part  of  the  appellant, 
and  of  that  of  Mr.  Lownsberry,  on  the  part  of  the  appellee,  I  am 
still  of  opinion  that  Mr.  Arnold  has  not  supported  his  claim  as  sole 
inventor. 
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But  it  is  snet^ested  that  there  is  no  Ikw  which  authorizes  the  Cont- 
Biissioner  of  Patents  to  withhold  the  grant  of  a  patent,  in  the  case 
in  question,  that  is,  where  the  applicant  is  not  the  sole  inrentor, 
that  it  is  not  one  of  the  grounds,  stated  in  4he  7th  section  of  the 
act  of  1836,  which  would  justify  the  Commissioner  in  refusing  the 
patent;  and  that  the  only  one  of  these  grounds  which  can  be  sup- 
posed to  apply  to  this  case  is,  its  appearing  to  the  Commissioner 
that  the  same  thing  had  been  invented  or  discovered  by  some  other 
p«rson  fftor  to«the  alleged  invention  or  discovery  by  the  appli- 
cant. 

•  But  by  the  sixth  section  of  the  same  act,  the  applicant  must  be 
the  inventor.  One  of  the  three  joint  inventors  cannot  with  pro- 
priety be  called  the  inventor;  and  if  he  applies  for  the  patent,  the 
Commissioner  is  bound  to  refuse  it.  This  seems  to  be  acimitted  in 
the  reasons  of  appeal,  where  it  is  said  that  Arnold,  who  has  sworn 
that  he  was  the  original  and  first  inventor,  cannot,  without  admit- 
ting that  he^has  been  guilty  of  perjury,  acknowledge  that  Bishop 
and  Akin  were  joint  inventors  with  him;  and  that,  upon  their  owt 
showing,  a  patent  cannot  be  granted  to  Bishop  and  Akin  without' 
the  conctirrenoe  of  Arnold. 

Here,  then,  is  the  authority  of  the  Commissioner  to  withhold  t 
patent  from  an  applicant  who  is  not  the  sole  inventor. 

In  my  former  opinion  in  this  case,  I  stated  as  one  of  the  gronnds 
for  affirming  the  decision  of  the  Commissioner  of  Patents  rejecting 
the  claim  of  Mr.  Arnold,  that  he  had  lost  his  right,  if  he  had  an/) 
by  sufferings  the  machine  to  be  in  use  for  more  thati  two  years  be- 
fore his  application  for  a  patent.  I  should  have  said  ^^poblic 
use,"  which  are  the  words  of  the  statute.  But,  upon  reflection,  I 
doubt  whether  I  can  decide  upon  any  other  matter  than  that  which 
arises  upon  the  reasons  of  appeal.  The  words  of  the  act  of  1839, 
action  eleven,  which  confer  the  jurisdiction  upon  the  judge,  after 
allowing  the  applicant  a  right  to  appeal,  by  giving  notice  thereof 
to  the  Commissioner,  filing  his  reasons  of  appeal,  and  paying  into 
the  office  twenty-five  dollars  to  the  credit  of  the  patent  fund,  are: 
^^  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  said  chief  ^stice,  on  petition,  te 
bear  and- determine  all  such  appeals,  and  to  revise  such  decisions 
in  a  summary  way,  on. the  evidence  produced  before  the  Commis- 
stoner,  at  such  early  and  convenient  time  as  he  may  appoint,  first 
notifying  the  Commissioner  ot  the  time  and  place  of  hearing;  whose 
duty  it  shall  be  to  give  notice  thereof  to  all  parties  who  appear  to 
be  interested  therein,  in  such  manner  as  said  judge  shall  prescribe. 
The  Commissioner  shall  also  lay  before  the  judge  all  the  original 
papers  and  evidence  in  the  case,  together  with  the  grounds  of  his 
decision,  fully  set  forth  in  writing,  touching  all  the  points  involvii 
in  the  reasons  of  appeal  to  which  thk  revision  shall  bc  cof- 
riHED,"  i.  e.,  the  revision  by  the  judge  shall  be  confined  to  tki 
points  involved  in  tht  reasons  of  appeal.  He  is  to  "  hear  and  de- 
termine snch  appeals^^  but  he  is  to  revise  -the  decision  of  the  Com- 
missioner only  in  respect  to  the  points  involved  in  the  reasons  of 
appeal.  If  the  Commissioner  did  not  err  in  those  points,  bis  Ae£\^ 
«ion  upon  those  points  must  be  affirmed,  although  the  judge  sbotiid 
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be  of  opinion,  upon  the  eyidence  and  the  merits  of  the  whole' casey 
that  the  patent  ought  to  have  been  granted;  so,  if  the  judge  should 
reverse  »the  decision  of  theComdiissioner  upon  those  points,  U 
VM)uld  seem  that  the  patent  must  issue,  although  the  judge  should  be 
iff  opinion  that  upon  the  whole  case,  as  it  appears  in  evidence  be- 
fore him,  the  patent  ought  not  to  issue.  I  saj  this  would  seem  to 
be  the  effect  of  sach  a  decision;  because  the  effect  of  such  a  deci* 
aion  upon  the  further  proceedings  of  the  Commissioner  would  de- 
pend upon  the  question  whether  the  reasons  of  appeal  thus  affirmed, 
Dy  the  judge,  involved  the  merits  of  the  case.  If  they  did  not,  the 
Commissioner  might  well  say:  it  is  true,  I  erred  in  those  points, 
but  my  objections  to  the  issuing  of  the  patent  still  exist  untouched 
by  the  decision  of  the  judge.  The  words  of  the  act  are,  that  the 
judge's  decision  ^^  shall  govern  the  further  proceedings  of  the  Com- 
missioi^er  in  such  case.^^  This  must  apply  only  to  so  much  of  the 
case  a^  is  involved  in  the  reasons  of  appeal;  and  the  appeal  itself 
can  be  considered  only  as  an  appeal  to  so  much  of  the  decision  of 
the  commissioner  as  is  effected  by  such  reasona.  If,  therefore, 
•after  the  judge  shall  have  decided  in  favor  of#the  applicant  uppn 
the  points  involved  in  his  reasons  of  appeal,  other  sufficient  rea- 
sons remain  for  rejecting  the  claim  for  a  patent,  untouched  by  the 
decision  of  the  juHge,  it  would  seem  that  the  Commissioner  might 
properly  still  reject  it. 

,  Whether  such  new  rejection  would  be  subject  to  appeal,  is  a 
question  which  may  be  left,  as  well  as  the  e^ect  of  the  judgment 
of  the  judge  in  regard  to  the  subsequent  proceeding^  of  the  Com- 
bissiojier,  to  future  decision,  as  cases  may  arise  requiring  a  deci- 
sion upon  those  points.  For  these  reasons,  I  doubt  very  much 
whiether  it  was  competent  for  me  to  decide  in  this  case,  that  Mr. 
Arnold  has  lost  his  right  to  a  patent  by  suffering  the  machine  to  be 
in  public  use  for  more  than  two  years  biefore  his  application  for  a 

Jatent.  So  much,  therefore,  of  my  former  opinion  in  this  case  may 
e  considered  as  extra  judicial  and  as  withdrawn.  This  renders  it 
unnecessary  to  answer  the  very  ingenious  argument  of  Mr.  Arnold's^ 
attorney  upon  that  point;  which  argument,  however,  has  not  in  any 
degree  diminished  my  confidence  in  the  correctness  of  the  opinion 
which  I  have  thus  withdrawn.  This  withdrawal  does  not  m  any 
manner  affect  the  judgment  which  I  certified  on  the  29th  of  Octo- 
ber, 1841,  inasmuch  as  I  am  still  of  opinion  that  Mr.  Arnold  has 
not  supported  his  claim  as  the  sole  inventor  of  the  machine  for 
which  he  claims  a  patent. 

The  judgment,  therefore,  rendered  by  me,  ai^d  certified   on   the 
39th  of  October  last,  must  stand  as  my  final  decision  in  the  case. 

W.  CRANCH. 
NOVEMBSB  25,  1341. 
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Judgment  in  the  case. 


John  Arnold,  appellant^ 

vs. 

Geo.  G.  Bishop  and  John 

Akin,  appellees. 


District  of  Columbia,  to  wit:"  ^ 

Upon  appeal  from  the  Commissioner  of 
Patents,  rejecting  the  application  of 
John  Arnold  for  a  patent  for  hi»  in- 
vention of  "  a  new  and  useful  machine 
for  forming  the  web  of  felt  cloth,  and 
web  for  other  purposes.'' 

I,  William  Cranch,  chief  justice  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  cer- 
tify to  the  honorable  the  Commissioner  of  Patents,  that  on  the  4th 
Monday  of  October,  1841,  the  day  appointed  by  me  therefor,  the 
parties  appeared  before  me,  viz:  the  said  John  Arnold,  by  his  at- 
torney, Dr.  Thos.  P.  Jones,  and  the  said  appellees,  by  Mr.  Morfit, 
and  submitted  the  said  case  to  my  consideration,  upon  the  petition 
of  the  said  John  Arnold  and't^e  statemeot  of  the  reasons  of  appeal, 
and  upon  the  original  papers  and  evidence  in  the  case,  and  the 
grounds  of  the  Commissioner's  decision  therein  fully  set  forth  in 
writing,  touching  all  the  points  involved  in  the  reasons  of  appeal; 
and  that  the  same  having  been  duly  considered, 

I  do  decide  and  adjuoge,  that  the.  decision  of  the  said  Conimis- 
sion'er  of  Patents,  rejecting  the  application  of  the  said  John  Arnold 
for  a  patent  for  the  invention  aforesaid,  be,  and  the  same  1$  hereby, 
affirmed;  and  I  herewith  return  all  the  papers  in  the  cause. 

W.  CRANCH. 

Washington,  0>ctober  29,  1841. 


At  Chambers,  Jfov.  21,  1842. 

Ralph  Pomerot,  appellant, 
Alex.  Connison,  appellee, 

Alexander  Connison  applied  for  «  patent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Patents  being  of  opinion  that  the  patent 
applied  for  would,  if  granted,  interfere  with  a  prior  unexpired  pat- 
ent to  Ralph  Pomeroy,  granted  on  the  24th  of  January,  1841,  gave 
him  notice  therepf,  under  the  8th  section  of  the  act  of  July  4, 1836, 
chap.  367,  vol.  8,  p.  549,  and  he  appeared  before  the  Commissioner 
of  Patents  an-d  contested  the  right  of  Mr.  Connison,  who  claimed 
to  be  the  first  inventor.  The  Commissioner,  on  the  25th  of  Jnlj) 
1842,  decided  ^4hat  a  patent  ought  to  issue  to  Alexander  Connison, 
as  the  first  original  inventor,  and  that  the  same  be  accordingly 
issued,  unless  an  appeal  be  entered  within  ten  days." 

From  this  decision  Mr.  Pomeroy  appealed,  and  filed  his  reasons 
of  appeal. 

Tile  Commissioner  hits  laid  before  the  Judge  the  grounds  of  bis 
decision  in  writing,  with  the  original  papers,  and  the  evidence  in 
the  cause. 

The. first  question  is,  has  the  Judge  jurisdiction  upon  this  appeal 
from  the  decision  of  the  Commissioner,  not  rejecting  hvLi^ granting 
the  application?  •  n  ^  J 
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In  no  other  case  under  the  patent  laws  can  an  appeal  he  taken 
from  the  decision  of  the  Commissioner,  unless  the  application'for  a 
patent  has  been  rejected  hy  him.  ' 

In  no  other  case  can  an  appeal  be  taken  to  the  granting  of  a 
patent;  and  the  reason  for  giving  an  appeal  from  the  rejection  of 
an  application  for  a  patent,  and  not  giving  an  appeal  from  the 
granting  of  a  patent,  is,  that  the  applicant  whose  application  is 
rejected  has  no  remedy.  He  cannot  go  into  a  court  of  law  or  of 
equity  to  obtain  a  patent;  nor  can  he  maintain  any  action  for  the 
use  of  his  invention.  But  if  the  Commission^  should  grant  a  patent 
erroneously,  its  validity  may  be  tried;  and  any  person  interested 
may  defeat  it  by  a  suit  at  law  or  in  equity.   • 

The  general  object  of  giving  an  appeal  under  the  patent  laws, 
therefore,  is  to  correct  the  error  of  the  (Commissioner  in  refusing 
to  grant  the  patent  applied  for.  His  error  in  granting  a  patent  is 
corrected  by  the  ordinary  tribunals  of  the  country;  and  there  was 
DO  need  of  a  special  tribunal  for  that  purpose. 

This  general  object  seems  to  me  to  govern  all  the  provisions  of 
the  laws  upon  this  subject^  and  ought  to  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion in\their  construction. 

Thus  in  the  7th  section  of  the  act  of  July  4,  1836,  "if  the  speci- 
fication and  claim  shall  not  have  been  so  modified  as,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Commissioner,  shall  entitle  the  applicant  to  a  patent,  he  may 
on  appeal,  and  upon  request  in  writing,  have  the  decision  of  a 
board  of  examiners,"  &c.,  who  may  reverse  the  decision  of  the 
Commissioner.  And  by  the  16th  section,  the  remedy  given  by  bill 
in  equity  is  confined  to  the  case  of  two  interfering  patents,  and  to 
the  refusal  of  the  board  of  examiners  to  grant  a  patent.  The  pro- 
visions of  this  section  are,  by  the  10th  section  of  the  act  of  1839, 
extended  to  all  cases  where  patents  are  refused^  for  any  reason 
whatever,  by  the  pommissioner  of  Patents  or  by  the  Judge,  &c. 

The  proceedings  before  Che  Commissioner  and  before  the  Judge 
by  appeals  are  all  initiatory — all  relating  to  the  question  whether 
a  patent  shall  issue;  they  cannot  efi'ect  a  patent  already  issued. 
Such  are  the  provisions  of  th^  act  of  1836,  sections  5,6,  7,  8,  9, 10, 
11,  12  and  16,  and  of  the  act  of  1839,  sections  10  and  11. 

There  is  no  sectioh  or  clause  of  either  of  the  acts  which  gives  a 
patentee  a  right  of  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  Commissioner 
granting  a  patent  to  another  person,  unless  that  right  be  given  by 
the  8th  section  of  the  act  of  18^6. 

By  that  section  it  is  enacted  "That  whenever  an  application 
shall  be  made  for  a  patent,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Commis- 
sioner, would  interfere  with  any  other  patent  for  which  an  appli- 
cation may  be  pending,  or  with  .any  unexpired  patent  which  shall 
have  been  granted,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Commissioner  to  give 
notic^  thereof  to  such  applicant^  or  patentee,  as  the  case  may  bej 
and  if  either  shall  be  dissatisfied  with  the  decision  of  the  Commis- 
sioner, on  the  question  of  priority  of  right  or  invention,  on  a  hear- 
ing thereof,  he  may  appeal  from  such  decision,  on  the  like  terms 
and  conditions  as  are  provided  in  the  preceding  section  of  this  act* 
and   the   like   proceedings   shall    be  had  to  determine  which  or 
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whether  either  of  the  applicants  is  entitled  to  receive  a  patent  as 
•prayed  for.'* 

The  power  and  jurisdiction  given  by  the  patent  laws  to  the  board 
of  examiners  and  to  th^  judge  are  special  and  limited^  and  must 
be  constrned  and  exercised  strictly.  The  jud^e  can  only  decide 
such  ouestionS)  and  render  such  judgment  as  he  is  expressly  autho- 
rized by  the  statues  to  decide  and  render.  In  the  case  stated  in 
thie  8th  section  of  the  act  of  1836  the  judge  is  only  '^  to  detemUe 
which  or  whether  either  of  the  applicants  is  entitled  to  receive  m 
patent  as  praytif^?'^  He  can  only  act  in  a  case  where  there  are 
CMii^nding  applicants  for  a  patent,  and  those  applicants  must  bare 
^^  prayed  for^^  a  patent.  A  patentee  is  not  an  applicant.  He  has 
already  obtained  all  he  asked  for.  If  his  patent  can  be  supported 
at  law,  he  has  nothing  to  fear.  The  grant  of  a  subsequent  pateot 
erroneously  to  another  cannot  affect  the  validity  of  his  patent. 
The  judge  is  to  determine  which  or  whether  either  of  the  appli- 
cants is  entitled/^  to  recetve"  a  patent.  It  would  be  absurd  to  say 
that  a  patentee  is  entitled  to  receive  the  patent  after  he  he  has  al- 
ready received  it.  ^ 

^  It  is  true  that  the  8th  section,  after  speaking  of  ajiplicants  and 
patentees^  says,  if  either  shall  be  dissatisfied,  he  may  appeal.  The 
word  ^^  either^^  may  be  satisfied  by  applying  it  to  the  words  ^^  suck 
applicants;  i.  e.,  ^^  either^^'of  ^^  such  applicants'^  And  that  such 
was  the  understanding  of  the  legislature  seems  probable,  from  the 
fact  that  they  have  only  author izt^d  the  judge  to  determine  between 
contending  applicants,  and  not  between  an  applicant  and  a  patentee; 
for  wheo  they  come  to  ss^r  what  the  judge  is  to  do  upon  the  ap-. 
peal,  we  find  it  is  "to  determine  which  or  whether  either  of  the 
applicants  is  entitled  to  receive  9i  patent  ^s  prayed  for. ^^  The 
word  '^  either^^  in  the  former  parts  of  the  clause  is  here  explained 
to  mean  either  of  the  applicants.  It  cannot  be  contended  that  the 
judge  is  to  decide  whether  a  patentee  is  entitled  to  receive  a  patent 
which  he  has  already  received,  and  which  h€  still  has  in  his.pos- 
session. 

This  construction  of  this  section  is  corroborated  by  the  reference 
to  it  in  the  11th  section,  which  gives  a  right  to* file  a  caveat;  and 
where  it  is  said,  that  "  if  in  the  opinion  of  the  Commissioner  the 
specifications  of  claim  interfere  with  each*  other,  like  proceedings 
may  be  had  in  all  respects  as  are  provided  in  the  case  of  interfering 
applications y^^  (i.  e.,'in  the  8th  section.") 

The  16th  section  seems  to  give  tHe  remedy  in  a  case  of  interfer- 
ing parents,  which  this  will  be  if  the  Commissioner  shall  issue  a 
patent  to  Mr.  Connison.  It  also  provides  for  the  case  where  a  pa- 
tent is  refused  by  the  board  of  examiners,  on  the  ground  that  it 
would  interfere  with  an  unexpired  patent;  and  the  provisions  of 
this  section  are  extended  by  the  10th  st^ction  of  the  act  of  1839,  to 
all  cases  of  refusal  by  the  Commissioner  or  the  Judge. 

When  the  patent  has  issued  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Commissioner 
is  exhausted.  He  has  no  further  control  over  it,  except  in  the  case 
provided  for  in  the  13th  section  of  the  act  of  1836,  where  the  pa- 
tent is  inoperative  or  invalid  by  reason  of  a  defective  or  insufficient 
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description.  An  abjudication  upon  it  by  the  Commissioner  or  tli« 
Judge  has  no  effect  upon  a  patent  already  granted,  and  is  entirely 
inoperative  as  to  th^  rights  of  the  parties,  unless  the  decision  be 
against  the  applicant^  against  whom  it  would  be  conclusive,  unles» 
an  appeal  were  given  by  the  statute.  He  could  apply  to  no  other 
tribunal.  But  as  to  the  patentee^  a  decision  agiainst  him  would  be 
%  brutum  fulmen ;  and  if  the  second  patentee  should  do  any  act 
under  his  patent  to  the  supposed  injury  of  the  first  patenteei  he 
would  have  a  right  of  .action,  and  might  maintain  the  validity  of 
bis  patent  in  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same  effect  as^  if  the  se- 
cond patent  had  not  issued.  When  the  commissioner  inquires  as 
to  the  relative  priority  of  invention  between  the  applicant  and  the 
patentee,  it  is  only  for  the  purpose  of  setting  aside  the  patent  al- 
ready granted,  over  which  he  has  no  control.  The  decision  of  the 
Commissioner  does  not  affect  the  patentee  if  his  patent  is  valid^ 
and  if  it  is  invalid,  he  has  no  right  to  complain.  ^ 

There  was  no  necessity,  therefore,  that  the  patentee  should  have 
a  right  to  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  Commissioner,  which 
could  have  no  effect  upon  his  rights.  This  is  a  sufficient  reason 
why  the  legislature  should  not  give  him  a  right  to  appeal  in  such 
^  case.  He  has  already  abundant  means  of  redress,  both  at  law  and 
in  equity,  if  his  patent  is  valid,  and  should  be  violated;  and  this 
accounts  for  the  restraining  the  action  of  the  Judge  to  the  case  of 
contending  applicants. 

An  appeal  is  given  to  a  disappointed  applicant,  because  other- 
wise  the  decision  of  the  Commissioner  would  be  conclusive  against 
him.  It  is  not  given  to  the  patentee,  because  the  decision  of  the 
Commissioner  is  not  only  conclusive  as  to  him,  but  does  not  in  any 
manner  affect  his  legal  or  equitable  rights;  and  if  the  patent  should 
be  issued  to  Mr.  Connison  by  the  Commissioner,  the  act  of  1836,  sec- 
tion 16,  expressly  gives  him  a  remedy  in  equity,  where  he  may  have 
the  benefit  of  the  oath  of  the  second  patentee,  in  addition  to  all  legal 
evidence  taken  according  to  the  rules  of  a  court  of  equity,  which  has 
power  and  jurisdiction  to  act  effectually  in  the  case,  and  to  adjudge 
cither  of  the  patents  to  be  void;  or,  if  he  does  not  like  the  remedy 
by  bill  in  equity,  he  may  bring  an  action  at  law  for  a  violation  of 
bis  patent;  in  which  c^se,  its  validity  may  be  tried  and  decided. 
In  either  of  these  cases,  his  remedy  is  full  and  conclusive,  whereas 
if  he  were  ta  have  an  appeal,  he  would  not  thereb^have  any  con- 
clusive or  effectual  remedy,  for,  if  upon  ^uch  appeawhe  should  pre- 
vail in  reversing  the  decision  of  the  Commissioner,  the  reversiog 
decision  would  not  be  final  a»nd  conclusive  upon  Mr.  Connison. 
He  would  still  have  his  remedy  upon  a  bill  in  equity,  under  the 
same  16th  section. 

I  am  therefore  of  opinion  that  the  legislature  designedly  limited 
the  authority  of  the  judge  to  the  decision  of  the  question,  "which 
or  whether  either  of  the  applicants  is  entitled  to  receive  a  patent 
as  prayed  for;"  and  that  as,  in  this  case,  there  is  only  one  appli-* 
cant,  I  have  no  jurisdiction  in  it  under  the  8th  section  of  the  act 
of  1836. 

The  only  other  case  of  appeal   provided  for  in' the  statutes,  is 
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where  the  application  for  a'  patent  is  rejected;  and  as  ihe  applica- 
cation  of  Mr?  Connison  was  not  rejected,  but  sustained,  I  have  no 
jurisdiction  of  the  appeal  of  Mr.  Pomeroy,  who  is  not  an  appli' 
cant. 

Believing  that  I  have  no  jurisdiction  in  this  case,  and  that  Mr. 
Pomeroy  has  all  his  rights  and  remedies  reserved  to  him  by  the 
statutes  upon  this  subject,  I  shall  return  the  papers  to  the  Patent 
Office,  with  a  certificate  of  the  substance  of  this  opinion. 

W.  CRANCH. 

November  22,  1842. 


Benjamin  M.  Smith,  appellant,   |  j^^^^^^  ^^^^  Commissioner  of 

Flickenger  and  Erim,  appellees.  J 

Mr.  Smith  was  an  applicant  for  a  patent  for  a  machine  for  sepa- 
rating garlic  from  wheat. 

The  Commissioner  being  of  opinion  that  it  would  interfere  with 
a  patent  already  granted  to  Flickenger  &  Krim,  gave  notice  thereof 
to  the  applicant  and  patentees,  as  required  by  the  act  of  Congress 
of  the  4th  of  July,  1836,  ch.  357,  sec.  8,  and  assigned  the  19th  of 
December,  1842^  for  hearing  the  parties  upon  the  ^question  of  pri- 
ority of  invention.  Upon  that  day  it  appeared  that  the  depositions 
.  on  the  part  of  the- applicant,  Mr.  Smith,  were  taken  and  transmitted 
in  due  form,  according  to  the  regulations  which  the  Commissioner 
of  Patents  had  (by  virtue  of  the  12lh  sec.  of  the  act  of  Congress 
of  the  3d  of  March,  1839)  made  "in  respect  to  the  taking  of  evi- 
dence  to  be  used  in  contested  cases  before  him."  The  deposition 
on  the  part  of  the  patentees,  Flickenger  &  Krim,  were  correctly 
taken,  but  not  tranmitted  in  the  foirm  required  by  these  regula- 
tions, and,  therefore,  according  to  the  Commissioner's  4th  rule, 
could  not  be  considered  by  him  upon  the  day  assigned  for  hearings 
touching  the  matter  at  issue.  But  as  it  appeared  to  the  Commis- 
sioner that  the  facts  stated  in  the  depositions  thus  informally  trans- 
mitted would,  but  for  that  informality,  clearly  show  that  the  ap- 
plicant was  not  the  first  and  original  inventor,  he  postponed  the 
hearing  to  the  27th  of  February,  1843;*  of  which  he  gave  to  Mr. 
Smith  the  follwing  notice: 

"  Patent  Office,  December  20,  1842. 

^*The  day  of  hearing  in  the  matter  of  interference  between  your 
claims  and  those  of  Messrs.  Flickenger  &  Krim  has  been  postponed 
to  th^  27th  of  February,  1843,  the  evidence  on  their  part  being  in- 
formal in  the  manner  of  transmission  to  the  Commissioner  of  Pat- 
ents. The  case  is  open  for  the  reception  of  further  evidence  taken 
and  transmitted  according  to  the  rules  in  the  enclosed  circular. 
*<  Respectfully,  yours, 

<«H.  L.  ELLSWORTH." 
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The. circular  referred  to  is  as  follows: 

"PATENT  OFFICE, 

^^  Rules  for  taking  and  transmitting' evidencey  ^Tc,,  to  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Patents. 

^' 1st,  Tnat  all  statements,  declarations,  evidence,  &c.,  shall  be 
in  writing,  setting  forth  minutely  and  particularly  the  point  or 
points  at  issue;  and  shall  be  verified  by  oath  or  affirmation. 

*'2d.  That  all  statements,  declarations,  proofs,  and  evidence  shall 
be  filed  in  the  Patent  Office  by  the  parties,  respectively,  before  the 
day  of  hei^ring. 

^^3d.  That  before  the  deposition  of  a  witness  or  witnesses  be 
taken  by  either  party,  notice  shall  be  given  to  the  ofJposite  party 
of  the  time  and  place  when  and  where  such  deposition  or  deposi- 
tions will  be  taken,  so  that  the  oppoisite  party,  either  in  person  or 
by  attorney,  shall  have  full  opportunity  to  ci|pss-examine  the  wit- 
ness or  witnesses*  And  such  notice  ^al^  «?iM  proof  rf  service  of 
the  same^  be  attached  to  the  deposition  or  dep6sitions,  whether  the 
party  cross-examine  or  not;  and  such  notice  shall  be  given  in  suf- 
ficient time  for  the  appearance  of  the  opposite  party,  and  foi'  the 
transmission  of  the  evidence  to  the  Patent  Office  before  the  day  of 
hearing. 

*^4th.  That  no  evidence,  statement,  or  declaration  touching  the 
matter  at  issue  will  be  considered  upon  the  said  day  of  hearing 
which  shall  not  have  been  taken  and  filed  in  compliance  with  these 
rules:  Provided,  that  if  either  party  shall  l?e  unable,  from  good  and 
sufficient  reasons,  to  procure  the  testimony  of  a  witness  or  wit- 
nesses within  the  above  stipulated  time,  tnen  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  said  party  to  ^ive^-notice  of  the  same  to  the  Commissioner  of 
Patents,  accompanied  with  statements  of  the  cause  of  such  inabili- 
ty, whioh  last  mentioned  notice  to  the  Commissioner  shall  be  re- 
ceived by  him days  previous  to  the  day  of  hearing  aforesaid, 

vi^:  the day  of next. 

^'5tb.  That  all  evidence,  &c.,  shall  be  sealed  up  and  transmitted 

to  the  Commissioner  of  Patents  by  the  persons  before  whom  it  shall 

he  taken,  and  so  certified  thereon.. 

cc __ 

^'Commissioner  of  Patents,^^ 

At  the  hearing  on  the  27th  of  February,  1843,  the  depositions  on 
the  part  of  the  patentees,  Flickenger  &  Krim,  having  been  regu- 
larly taken  and  transmitted,  they  were  considered  with  the  other 
evidence  in  the  case  by  the  Commissioner,  wjio  thereupon  made 
the  following  decision: 

IP 
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**ln  the  matter  of  intfrference  -between  the' 
claims  of  Benj'n  M.  Smith,  of  Massillon*,  Stark 
county,  Ohio,  and  {Messrs.  Daniel  Flicken- 
ger  and  Sebastian  £rim,  of  Hanover,  York 
county,  Pennsylvania,,  for  an  alleged  im- 
provement in  separating  garlic  from*  wheat 
by  means  of  elastic  rollers,  &c. 

'^  This  case  came  up  for  hearing  on  the  27th  instant,  and  on  ex- 
amination of  the  evidence  on  the  part  of  Messrs.  Flickenger  and 
Krim,  it  appears  that  he  invented  and  constructed  a  machine  for 
separating  garlic  from  wheat,  by  passing  the  grain  between  elastic 
rollers,  in  the  year  1835.  On  the  part  of  Benj'n  M.  Siftith,  it  ap- 
pears that  he  first  invented  a  similar  machine  in  the  year  1837.  The 
testimony  on  both  sides  being  duly  taken  and  transmitted  to  this 
office,  it  is  hereby  decided  that  Messrs.  Flickenger  and  Krim  are 
the  first  and  original  inventors  of  the  said  improvement,  and,  as 
such,  entitled  to  thA*  patent. 

•  "H.  L.  ELLSWORTH." 

From  this  decision  Mr.  Smith  has  appealed,  and  filed  bis  reasons 
of  appeal,  with  a  petition  that  it  may  be  heard  and  determined. 

Those  reasons  of  appeal  are — 

1st.  That  the  Commissioner  could  not  lawfully  postpone  the 
hearing  of  the  case  from  the  19th  of  December,  1842,  to  the  27th 
of  February,  1843,  on  account  of  anything  appearing  in  the  depo- 
sitions which  had  been  informally  transmitted;  becatise,,by  the  4th 
of  the  rules  which  he  had  made  in  respect  to  the  taking  oC  evi- 
dence to  be  used  in  contested  cases  before  him,  he  had  precluded 
himself  from  considering  any  "evidence,  statement,  or  declara- 
tion," "upon  the  day  of  hearing,  which  shall  not  have  been  taken 
and  filed  in  compliance  wjth  these  rules,"  unless  in  the  case 
provided  for  in  that  rule,  which  case  is  not  applicable *to  these 
patentees. 

The  applicant  contends  that  it  was  his  right  to  have  the  case 
decided  on  the  19th  of  December,  1842,  (the  day  assigned  for  the 
hearing,)  upon  such  legal  and  cdnrpetent  evidence  as  was  then  be- 
fore the  Commissioner,  who  had  ^o  authority  to  postpone  the  hear- 
ing without  the  consent  of  the  applicant,  upon  any  ground  appear- 
ing in  the  depositions  informally  transmitted. 

2.  The  second  reason  of  appeal  is,  "that  the  appellees  did  not 
give  a  sufficient  time  for  the  appearance  of  the  opposite  part;  to 
cross-examine  the  witness,  as-required  by  the  rules  for  taking  evi- 
dence; and  therefore  the  deposition  taken  by  the  appellees  on  the 
23d  of  February,  1843,  is  not  legal,  and  should  not  have  been 
entertained  in  deciding  the  case;  for  the  appellant  would  have 
been  required  to  travel  400  miles  in  three  days  to  appear  at  the 
time  appointed  for  taking  the  evidence,  which  is  obviously  impos- 
sible." 

These  are  all  the  reasons  of  appeal  alleged  by  the  appellant,  and 
to  these  the  "revision"  is  expressly  required  to  be  "confined,"  ancJ 
the  appellant  says,  at  the  close  of  his  first  reasons  of  appeal,  that 
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he  has  forebornc  to  go  into  the  merits  "of  the  two  claims  at  this 
time,  because  he  considered  his  right  to  a  patent,  under  the  rules^ 
as  fully  substantiated,  and  prefers  deciding  the  validity  of  the  for- 
mer patent  before  a  Jury." 

The  grounds  of  the  Commissioner's  decision,  which  he  is  required 
by  Xhe  11th  section  of  the  act  of  March  3d,  1839,  fully  to  set  forth 
in  writing,  are  to  be  confined  to  the  points  involved  in  the  reasons 
of  appeal. 

As  to  the  first  reason  of  appeal — the  postponement  of  the  hear-* 
ing — he  says  that,  "upon  examination  of  the  papers,  the  affidavits 
clearly  showed  that  Mr.  Smith  was  not  the  first  and  origii\al  in- 
ventor.'' That  "the  affidavits  to  show  this  were  duly  taken',  but 
not  duly  transmitted."  That  this  fact  was  presented  "to  his  con- 
sideration by  the  examiner,  and  that  having  a  due  regard  to  the 
public  interest,  he  postponed  the  case  to  a  future  day,  giving  both 
parties  the  opportunity  to  procure  further  testimony,  if  they  thought 
proper,"  of  which  he  gave  notice  to  Mr.  Smfth  by  the  letter  pro- 
duced by  him  with  his  reasons  of  appeal.  Xhat  "no  motion  of  the 
opposite  party  was  filed^  for  postponement,"  and  "that  he  adopted 
that  course  to  further  the  ends  of  justice." 

As  to  the  second  reason  of  appeal,  that  sufficient  time  was  not 
given  to  Mr.  Smith,  the  appellant,  to  be  present  at  the  taking  of 
the  deposition  on  the  23d  of  February,  1843. 

The  Commissioner  says  that  "this  objection  did  not  arise  at  the 
time  of  trial,  and  should  have  then  been  made;  but  Mr.  Smith  was 
anxious  to  hasten  rather  than  postpone  the  case,  for  any  cause." 

The  question  arising  upon  the  first  reason  of  appeal  is,  whether 
the  Commissioner  was  bound  to  hear  and  decide  on  the  merits  of 
the  case  upon  the  evidence  which  was  regularly  taken  and  trans- 
mitted to  him,  and  which,  according  to  his  rule  for  taking  and 
transmitting  evidence,  he  could,  on  the  19th  of  December,  1843, 
have  considered  upon  the  hearing  of  the  matter  at  issue,  or  whether 
he  had  a  right  to  postpone  the  hearing,  to  enable  the  patentees  to 
cure  an  informality  in  the  transmission  of  their  evidence,  if  he 
should  deem  such  a  postponement  necessary  to  further  the  ends  of 
justice;  giving,  at  the  same  time,  to  both  parties,  an  opportunity  to 
procure  further  testimony. 

The  argument  of  the  appellant  rests  upon  the  construction  of  the 
fourth  of  the  five  rules  made  by  the  Commissioner  "in  respect  to 
the  taking  of  evidence  to  be  used  in  contested  cases  before  him," 
ivhic)i  rules  were  made  by  virtue  of  the  power  given  him  in  the 
12th  section  of  the  act  of  March  3d,  1839. 

The  fourth  rule  is  in  these  words: 

"4th.  That  no  evidence,  statement  or  declaration,  touching  the 
matter  at  issue,  shall  be  considered  upon  the  said  day  of  hearing, 
which  shall  not  have  been  taken  and  filed  in  compliance  with  the 
rule:  provided,  that  if  either  party  shall  be  unable,  from  good  and 
sufficient  reason,  to  procure  the  testimony  of  a  witness  or  witnesses 
/within  the  above  stipulated  time,  then  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  said 
party  to  give  notice  of  the  same  to  the  Commissioner  of  Patents^ 

• 
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accompanied  with  statements  of  the  cause  of  such  inability;  which, 
last  mentioned  notice  to  the  Commissioner  shall  be  received  by  him 
ten  days  previousto  the  day  of  hearing  afpresaid,  viz:  the 
day  of  next.'' 

It  is  contended  by  the  counsel  of  the  appellant^not  only  that  the 
Commissioner  cannot  consider  the  deposition,  informally  transmit- 
ted, as  evidence  upon  the  hearing  of  the  matter  in  issue,  but  that 
he  cannot  look  into  it  for  any  purpose,  and  therefore  there  was  no 
.cause  whatever  for  postponing  the  hearing;  and  that,  for  that  rea- 
son, the  decision  of  the  Commissioner  upon  the  merits  of  the  ease 
.ou^ht  to  be  reversed. 

But  tbe  prohibition  contained  in  the  rule  is  not  to  the  Commis- 
sioner's looking  into  the  deposition  thus  informally  transmitted,  or 
to  his  reading  it  and  ascertaining  its  contents;  but  to  his  consider- 
ing it,  on  the  day  of  hearing,  as  evidence  touching  the  matter  at 

The  Commissiondl  does  not  consider  it,  upon  the  day  of  heariig, 
as  evidence  touching  the  matter  at  issue,  and  in  that  respect  com- 
plied with  his  own  rule. 

The  proviso  in  the  4th  rule  is  applicable  only  to  the  case  where 
the  party  is-unable  to  procure  the  testimony  **in  sufficient  time  for 
the  appearance  of  the  opposite  party,  and  for  the  transmission  of 
the  evidence  to  the  Patent  Office  before  the  day  of  hearing,  in 
which  case  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  party  to  give  notice  of  the 
same  to  the  Commissioner  of  Patents."  But  the  rule  does  not  say 
what,  the  Commissioner  shall  do  in  consequence  of  such  notice— 
"whether  he  shall  receive  the  testimony,  although  taken  without 
reasonable  notice,  or  whether  he  shall  postpone  the  he^riig— so 
th^it  if  the  patentees  had  given  such  notice  to  the  Copimissioner  be 
would  have  still  been  as  much' without  power  to  postpone  the  hear- 
ing as  he  was  on  the  19th  of  December,  1842. 

The  notice  therefore  would  have  availed  them  nothing 

There  is  nothing  in  the  laws  relating  to  the  Patent  Office,  or  in 
the  rules  adopted  by  the  Commissioner,  to  prevent  him  from  post- 
poning the  hearing  of  a  cause,  if,  in  his  opinion,  the  justice  of  the 
case  should  require  it,  and  especially  for  the  correcting  of  an  ir- 
regularity in  matters  of  form.  To  deny  him  this  power,  would  be 
to  stifle  justice  in  her  own  forms. 

2.  As  to  the  2d  reason  of  appeal,  viz:  that  sufficient  time  was  not 
given  to  Mr.  Smith  tp  be  present  at  the  taking  of  the  deposition, 
taken  on  the  23d  of  February,  1843,  it  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  say, 
^  that  the  objection  aAs  not  made  at  the  heading;  but  ft  appears  also 
that  the  notice  was  setved  on  Mr.  Smith,  personally,  on  the  11th 
of  February,  at  Massillon,  in  Stark  county,  in  Ohio,  to  take  the 
depositions  of  witnesses  at  Manhime,  in  York  county,  in  Pennsyl- 
Tania,  on  the  23d  of  Februarys— eleven  days — which  seems  to  be  a 
Teasonable  time,  even  if  the  distance  was  400  miles,  as  suggested 
in  the  reasons  of  appeal. 

Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  I  am  of  opinion  that  in  this  case  th^ 
alleged  reasons  of  appeal  are   not  sufficient  to  sustain  it^  and  that 
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the  decision  of  the  Commissioner  of  Patents,  as  to  all  the  points 
^  involved  in  the  said  reasons,  must  be  affirmed. 

W.  CRANCH. 
March  25,  1813. 

Bejsjamin  M.   Smith,   appellant,  \  Upon  appeal  from  the  decision 
vs.  j      of  the  Commissioner  of  Pa- 

Flickenoer  and  Erim,  appellees.  J      tents. 

I,  William  Cranch,  Chief  Jiffetice  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  cer- 
tify to  the  honorable  H.  L.  Ellsworth,  Commissioner  of  Pater\ts^ 
that  I  have  considered  the  reasons  of  appeal  filed  by  the  applicant 
in  this  cause,  and  the  grounds  of  the  decision  of  the  said  Commis- 
sioner upon  the  points  involved  in  the  said  reasons,  and  have  heard 
and  considered  the  argument  of  the  attorney  of  the  applicants. 

Whereupon  I  do  decide  and  adjudge  that  the  said  decision  of  the 
said  Commissioner  of  Patents,  upon  the  points  involved  in  the  said 
reasons  of  appeal,  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  affirmed. 

And  I  herewith  return  all  the  papers  in  the  cause,  together  with 
the  reasons  of  my  opimon. 

W. CRANCH. 

Washington,  D.  C,  March  27,  1843. 


John  Cochrane,  appellant, 

vs. 
Henrt  Waterman,  appellee. 


\  Appeal  by  John  Cochrane  from 
the  decision  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Patents,  refusing  to  grant  him 
a  patent  for  a  machine  for  steering* 
vessels,  styled  *'the  spring  tiller 
self-compensating  steering  ma- 
chine.^' 


By  the  11th  section  of  the  act  of  the  3d  March,  1839,  ch.  88, 
the  reversion  of  the  decision  of  the  Commissioner  is  to  be  ''con- 
fined to  the  grounds  of  his  decision,  fully  set  forth  in  writing,  touch- 
ing all  the  points  involved  by  the  reasons  of  appeal." 

Mr.  Cochrane  in  his  specification  says:  ''The  nature  of  my  inven- 
tion consists  in  applying  the  endless  screw  or  worm  working  in 
cogs  on  the  periphery  of  a  quadrant,  to  the  moving  or  holding  of 
the  rudder;  and,  also,  in  the  application  of  springs  to  compensate 
for  the  action  of  the  sea  on  the  rudder." 

The  Commissioner  refused  to  grant  the  patent,  because  as  to  the 
first  supposed  improvement,  viz:  the  application  of  the  endless 
screw  to  the  cogs  on  the  periphery  of  a  quadrant,  it  was  not  the 
invention  of  an  improvement;  and  as  the  second  improvement,  viz: 
the  springs  on  the  tiller,  it  would  interfere  with  a  patent  already 
granted  to  Henry  Waterman. 

The  reasons  of  appeal  from  the  decision  are,  in  substance — first, 
that  the  application  of  the  endless  screw,  &c.,  is  an  invention  of 
an  improvement  on   the  machinery  of  steering  vessels,  within  the 
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iDeeniDg  of  tbb  sixth  section  of  the  act  of  the  4th  of  July,  1836,  eh. 
375;  and,  secondly,  that  he  was  the  first  inventor  of  the  spring 
tiller;  and,  therefore,  the  patent  ought' not  to  have  been  granted 
to  Waterman,  and  ought  now  to  be  granted  to  him,  Cochrane. 

The  Commissioner,  in  stating  his  reasons  for  his  decision,  cod- 
tends  that  the  substitution  of  a  known  mechanical  equivalent  is  not 
an  invention  within  the  patent  law;  and  I  think  he  is  right  In  some 
machines  the  moving  power  is  communicated  by  a  band.  If  I  were 
to  substitute  a  pinion  for  the  band,  I  do  not  think  it  could  be  con- 
sidered as  an  invention  for  which  I  could  obtain  a  patent. 


Upon  the  first  point,  therefore,  the  decision  of  the  Commissioner 
is  affirmed. 

The  second  question  is,  whether  Mr.  Cochr.ane  was  the  first  in- 
ventor of  the  spring  tiller,  according  to  the  evidence  before  the 
Commissioner? 

Upon  this  point  it  is  necessary  to  ascertain  what  the  evidence 
was. 

1.  Jdmes  Cochrane  testifies  in  his  deposition,  taken  on  the  15th 
of  March,  1844,  at  Baltimore,  "that  he  knows  that  the  compen- 
sating principle  in  the  steering  machine  was  invented  by  John  Co- 
chrane, the  claimant,  by  the  application  of  steel  springs  to  the 
rudder,  prior  to  the  19th  day  of  October,  1835."  He  "heard  him 
describe  their  position  on  the  rudder  and  explain  their  use,  which 
was  to  ease  oflF  the  action  of  the  sea  on  the  rudder,  previous  to  the 
said  19th  of  October,  1835." 

The  endless  screw  and  wheel  is  a  common  mechanical  power,  ap- 
plicable to  an  indefinite  number  of  machines,  and  the  mere  applica- 
tion of  it  to  a  machine,  to  which  it  had  never  before  been  applied, 
would  not  be  an  invention^  although  it  might  make  the  machine 
hetter  than  it  would  have  been  without  it.  There  may  be  innume- 
rable cases  in  which  that  mechanical  power  may  be  used  with  great 
eflFect;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  the  person  using  it  is  thereby  en- 
titled to  a  patent.  The  fact  that  it  enables  the  helmsman  to  hold 
and  stay  the  rudder  with  more  ease,^  results  from  the  nature  of  the 
power,  and  is  a  property  belonging  to  it  wherever  used;  for  the 

{jower  of  the  helmsman  is  applied  slowly  at  the  long  end  of  the 
ever  against  the  power  of  the  rudder,  which  works  at  the  short 
end.  This  property  is  not  now  for  the  first  time  discovered.  The 
application  of  it  to  the  steering  of  vessels  seems  to  be  no  more  en- 
titled to  a  patent,  than  if  it  had  been  applied  to  a  kitchen  jack  for 
roasting.  It  seems  to  me  tp  be  an  ordinary  power  applied  to  an 
ordinary  purpose,  and  that  the  application  of  it  is  not  an  invention 
within  the  meaning  of  the  patent  law. 

2.  Richard  Cochrane  in  his  depositidn,  taken  at  Newark,  New 
Jer>'ey,  March  16th,  1844,  says:  "That  the  invention  was  made  in 
the  year  1835,  but  cannot  now  recollect  any  fact  by  which  to  ascer- 

^tain  in  his  own  mind  the  exact  date."     That  part  of  his  deposition, 
in  which  he  says  that  "he  distinctly  remembers  that  the  inventor, 
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John  Cochrane,  said,  years  ago,  that  it  was  on  the  7th  of  Februaryi 
at  10  o'clock  at  night,"  is  not  competent  evidence  in  this  cause. 

The  deponent  further  testifies  that  he  *'was  present  when  the  in- 
vention was  madey  and  recollects  that4t  was  at  night."  He  further 
testifies  that,  "in  the  month  of  October,  1835,  he  had  a  conv^ersa- 
tion  with  Captain  Scott,  of  the  brig  Planter,  of  Baltimore,  Mary- 
land, on  the  principle  on.  which  steering  machines  should  j^ct,  for 
the  purpose. of  ascertaining  whether  the  springs  were  as  important 
in  steering  as  the  said  John  Cochrane  supposed;  but  that  he,  depo- 
nent is  certain  that  this  invention  was  in  existence  before  said  con- 
versation with  Captain  Scott."  He  further  testifies  that  "the  model 
deposited  at  Washington  is  the  same  in  substance  or  principle  as 
when  first  invented  by  John  Cochrane."  The  letter  of  Captain 
Bunker,  of  the  15th  of,  February,  1843,  a  copy  of  which  was  en- 
closed in  Mr.  John  Cochrane's  letter  of  the  22d  of  March,  1844,  to 
the  Commissioner  of  Patents,  is  not  evidence  in  this  cause;  and,  if 
it  were,  it  does  not  give  any  information  as  to  the  priority  of  in- 
vention of  the  spring  tiller. 

All  the  evidence  in  favor  of  the  appellant  upon  that  point  is  con- 
tained in  the  depositions  of  James  and  Richard  Cochrane,  and  they 
do  not  carry  back,  the  date  of  the  invention  to  any  certain  time 
prior  to  the  19th  of  October,  1835.  The  only  evidence  of  Henry 
Waterman's  priority  of  invention  of  the  spring  tiller  is  contained 
in  the  deposition  of  Stephen  Watarman,  who  testifies  that  in  April 
or  May^  1835,  he  had  a  conversation  with  his  brother  Henry,  in 
relation  to  the  application  of  springs  to  the  head  of  the  rudder,  and 
again  in  July,  1839 — *'  that^  at  both  of  said  interviews^  said  Henry 
Waterman  described  to  deponent  his  said  invention^  the  same  as  the 
one  patented  to  him  in  Washington.'*^  That  in  February,  1843,  the 
deponent  being  about  to  go  to  Washington,  Henry  Waterman  fur- 
nished him  with  a  model  of  his  invention.  •  That,  being  in  New 
York,  they  called  to  see  Mr.  Cochrane's  model,  and  Henry  Water- 
man showed  his  own  model.  That  the  deponent  asked  Mr.  Hal- 
stead,  who  had  charge  of  Mr.  Cochrane's  model,  how  long  it  had 
been  invented?  and  the  deponent  thinks  he  stated  in  reply,  seven 
or  eight  years.  The  deponent  annexes  to  his  deposition  an  original 
letter  from  himself  to  his  brother  Henry;  but  it  is  of  no  importance. 

This  deposition  appears  to  have  been  taken  in  the  presence  of 
Mr.  Cochrane,  and  carries  back  the  date  of  Waterman's  invention 
of  the  spring  tiller  to  April  or  May,  1835,  whereas  the  date  of  Mr. 
Cochrane's  invention  is  not  carried  back  with  any  degree  of  cer- 
tainty beyond  the  19th  of  October,  1835.  The  Commissioner  of 
Patents,  therefore,  was  bound,  as  the  case  appeared  in  evidence  be- 
fore him,  to  refuse  to  grant  a  patent  to  Mr.  Cochrane. 

Mr.  Cochrane,  in  stating  the  reasons  of  his  appeal,  has  alleged 
that  Mr.  Waterman  obtained  his  patent  surreptitiously.  There  is 
no  evidence  to  support  this* charge.  The  reasons  of  appeal  are  ex- 
tended at  great  length,  and  for  the  most  part  are  founded  upon  the 
assumption  of  facts,  of  which  there  was  no  competent  evidence  be- 
fore the  Commissioner. 

1.  There  is  no  evidence    that  eitiier  of  the    applicants   for  the 
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patent  had  reduced  the  invention  of  the  spring  tiller  to   practice. 
The  letter  of  Captain  Banker  is  not  admissible  evidence. 

2.  There  is  no  evidence  of  the  protest  of  W.  W.  Kingsley  men- 
tioned in  the  reasons  of  appelil. 

3.  There  is  no  evidence  that  in  the  interview  between  the  Wa- 
termans  and  Halstead  in  New  York,  in  1843,  Henry  Waterman 
said  that  he  invented  tue  spring  tiller  "/(mr  orjfive  yecn  ago^^^  nor 
that  he  had  never  tried  it.  Nor  that  Mr.  Halstead  informed  them 
**that  this  machine  was  then  on  board  of  two  ships,  viz:  the 
Alabama ^and  the  Yicksburg,  and  was  in  operation  abont  six  months, 
and  so  far  appeared  to  answer  well.  Nor  that  "Mr.  Cochrane  bad 
been  at  great  expense  in  maturing  the  invention  and  in  reducing 
it  to  practice,  and  had  it  in  actual  operation."  Nor  that  Mr.  Wa- 
terman had  bestowed  no  labor  and  gone  to  no  expense  upon  the 
invention. 

4.  There  is  no  evidence  that  Mr.  Waterman  claimed  to  have  in- 
vented this  application  of  springs,  in  1838  or  1839. 

6.  There  is  no  evidence  that  Stephen  Waterman  protested  'hhat 
if  Ellsworth  should  take  back  the  patent  thej  would  enter  suit  (or 
damages  against  him." 

6.  There  is  no  evidence  that  Richard  Cochrane  had  the  books  of 
the  brig  Planter  examined  to  ascertain  the  date  of  the  conversa- 
tion with  Captain  Scott. 

7.  What  Mr.  John  Cochrane  -says,  in  his  reasons  of  appeal,  he 
told  his  brother  Richard  is  not  evidence. 

8.  There  is  no  evidence  that  James  Cochrane  stated  as  a  reason 
for  fixing  the  date  of  the  invention  before  the  19th  October,  iSSo, 
that  on  that  day  he  left  Baltimore  to  reside  in  Richmond. 

9.  There  is  no  evidence  that  Stephen  Waterman  stated  in  evi- 
dence that  Cochrane's  "machines  were  in  operation." 

10.  There  is  no  tridence  that  Henry  Waterman  was  intention- 
ally assisted  by  the  Patent  Office  in  disreg^arding  the  caveat,  as  in- 
sinuated in  t4ie  reasons  of  appeal.  Nor  is  there  any  evidence  that 
the  evidence  of  one  .  f  Mr.  Cochrane's  witnesses  was  mutilated,  nor 
that  any  important  evidence  was  suppressed,  nor  that  a  portion  of 
the  evidence  was  passed  over  without  notice,  as  charged  in  the 
reasons  of  appeal. 

All  those  reasons  of  appeal,  therefore,  which  were  founded  on 
supposed  facts,  of  which  there  was  no  evidence,  must  be  disre- 
garded. 

The  fact  that  the  patent  to  Mr.  Waterman  was  gpranted  while 
Mr.  Cochrane's  caveat  was  pending  and  in  force,  does  not  of  itself 
vacate  that  patent,  nor  authorize  the  Commissioner  to  grant  to  Mr. 
Cochrane  a  patent  unless  he  should  establish  bis  priority  of  inven- 
tion. 

The  Commissioner  could  act  only  upon  the  evidence  before  him; 
and  I  can  act  only  upon  the^same  evid'ence. 

If  Mr.  Cochrane  had  other  evidence,  and  did  not  produce  it,  it 
was  his  own  fault,  or  misfortune;  but  perhaps  he  may  yet  file  a 
bill  in  equity  under  the  16th  section  of  the  act  of  Congress  of  the 
4th  of  July,  1836,  and  Establish  his  priority   and   obtain    a  pattnt 
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tij^n  consideratioH  of  the  reasons    of  appeal^  and  the   reasons   of 
the  Commissioner  of  Patents,  for  his  decision.     I    am    of  opinion  ^ 
that  the  decision  i^  correct,  and  oaght  to  be  affirmed. 

W.  CRANCH. 
NoyembeA  6,  1844. 

District  of  Columbia,  to  wit: 

I,  William  Cranch,  Chief  Justice  of  the  district  court  of  the 
United  States  for  the  Distrjet  of  Columbia,  certify  to  the  hon- 
orable the  Commissioner  of  Patents,  that  having  caused  due  notice 
to  be  given  to  the  parties  interested  in  the  application  of  John 
.Cochrane  for  a  patent  for  steering  vessels,  and  of  his  appeal  from 
the  decision  of  the  said  Commissioner  refusing  to  grant  the  said 
patent,  I  have  considered  the  reasons  of  the  said  appeal  filed  by 
the  said  John  Cochrane  and  the  groun«ls  of  the  decision  of  the 
said  Commissioner,  upon  the  points  involved  in  the  said  reasons 
of  appeal.  Whereupon  I  dci,  this  7th  day  of  November,  1844,  de-* 
cide  and  adjudge  that  the  said  decision  of  the  said  Commissioner 
of  Patents,  upon  the  points  involved  in  the  said  reasons  of  appeal, 
be,  and  the  same  is  hereby  confirmed;  and  I  herewith  return  all 
papers  in  the  cause. 

W.  CRANCH.      . 


Soi/OMON  C.  Warmer, 


versus 


Charles  Goodyear. 


Appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Patents  refusing  a  patent  to 
Solomon  C.  Wainer,  for  combining  with 
f  the  metallic  calender  rollers  an  elastic 
endless  aoron  and  a  stretching  frame,  for 
manufacturing  corrugated  or  shirred  In- 
dia rubber  goods. 

The  only  material  point"  involved  in  the  reasons  of  appeal,"  and 
to  which  my  revision  n»ust  be  limited  is,  whether  Solomon  C.  War- 
ner was  the  first  inventor  of  that  combination,  (which  is  the  same 
combination  for  which  Charles  Goodyear  obtained  a  patent  on  the 
9th  of  March,  1844,  upon  a  specification  dated  July  24,  1843;  more 
than  fifteen  months  before  the  application  of  Solomon  C.  Warner;) 
for  if  he  was  not  the  first  inventor,  it  is  immaterial  to  this  cause 
who  was. 

Upon  this  point  the  Commissioner  of  Patents  has  decided  that  he 
was  not  the  first  inventor;  and  upon  his  appeal  from  that  decision 
the  question  is  now  brought  before  me,  and  must  be  decided  ac- 
cording to  the  evidence  produced  before  the  Commissioner,  and 
DOW  laid  before  me.- 

That  a  patentable  improvettwent  in  the  manufacture  of  corrugated 
or  shirred  India  rubber  goods  by  machinery  has  been  inventetj/is 
admitted  oy  both  parties;  and,  in  order  to  ascertain  who  was  the 
inventor,  it  seems  to  be  necessary,  first,  to  ascertain  in  what  this 
patentable  improvemej;it  consists. 
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It  do^  not  consist  in  the  whole  machine  nor  in  any  particular 
pftrt  of  it;  for  neither  the  whole  nor  any  part  of  it  is  new.  The 
invention  consists  only  of  a  new  combination  of  some  known  me- 
chanical principles  or  powers.  The  calenders,  the  rollers,  the 
endless  apron,  and  the  stretching  frame  are  all  old  Instruments, 
and,  as  such,  cannot  be  patented;  but  when  a  certain  particular 
combination  of  them  produces  a  new  and  useful  effect. in  the  man- 
ufacture, that  combination  becomes  the  lawful  subject  of  a  patent. 

Warner's  specification  says,  that  what  he  claims  as  new  is  the 
combining  with  the  metallic  calender  rollers  an  elastic  endless  apron 
and  a  stretching  frame.  Goodyear's  specification  is  in  th€  same 
words,  omitting  the  word  metallic. 

The  question  then  is,  was  Solomon  C.  Warner  the  first  inventor 
of  that  combination] 

A  vast  deal  of  testimony  has  been  taken;  much  of  it  is  immate- 
rial. The  counsel  for  the  claimant  objects  to  some  of  Mr.  Good- 
year's  witnesses  as  incompetent,  by  reason  of  their  interest.  But 
tht  re  is  an  agreement,  signed  by  the  counsel  of  the  parties,  dated 
January  9,  1846,  "  that  all  testimony  taken  before Gardi- 
ner, esq..  United  States  commissioner,  and  Metcalf,  esq., 

United  States  commissioner,  up  to  and  during  the  9th  of  January, 
1846,  shall  be  heard  and  considered  by  the  Commissioner  of  Pa- 
tents, whether  the  same  be  filed  before  the  twelfth  day  of  January, 
instant,  or  not,  rights  reserved  as  to  all  other  testi'iony  taken  after 
this  date."  All  the  testimony  to  which  the  objection  relates  was 
taken  before  those  commissioners,  or  one  of  them,  and*  before  or 
during  the  9th  of  January,  1846.  This  agreement  seems  to  me  to 
be  a  waiver  of  the  objection  tc  the  competency  of  the  witnesses, 
whose  testimony  is  thus  agreed  to  be  heard  and  considered.  The 
objection,  however,  may  go  to  their  credit,  and  hav^  its  due 
weight.  • 

The  principal  evidence  in  favor  of  the  claim  of  Mr.  Solomon  C. 
Warner  is  the  inference  diawn  from  the  fact  that  he  made  the  ma* 
chine  which  contains  the  combination  for  which  he  desires  to 
obtain  a  patent. 

This  is  prima  facie  evidence  that  he  was  the  first  inventor  of 
that  combination.  This  inference,  however,  is  rebutted  by  the 
facts,  that  in  making  that  machine  he  was  working  in  his  trade  as 
a  machinist,  in  the  employment  and  for  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Good- 
year, for  wages;  that  he  did  not  claim  to  be  the  inventor  of  that 
combination  for  a  long  lime  after  his  supposed  invention,  but  stood 
by  and  saw  Mr.  Goodyear  apply  for  and  obtain  a  patent  for  it  with- 
out objection,  ani  did  not  apply  for  a  patent  for  it  as  his  own  in- 
vention until  the  4ih  of  November,  1844,  more  than  18  months 
after  his  supposed  invention,  and  nearly  six  months  after  Goodyear 
had  obtiiined  his  patent  for  the  same  invention,  and  riot  till  Norton 
and  Lawrence  had  agreed  to  secure  -him  against  all  costs  and  ex- 
P'SknSes  to  be  incurred  in  procuring  the  patent. 

These  facts  seem  to  me  to  rebut  the  inference  drawn  from  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Warner  was  the  fabricator  of  the  machine  which  coBtainft 
the  combination.     . 
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The  greater  part  of  the  testimony  produced  by  him  is  tp  prove 
the  fact  that  he  built  the  machine. 

The  presumption,  from  the  fact  that  Warner  made  the  machine 
for  Goodyear,  at  his  request,  for  his  benefit,  and  at  his  expense,  is 
that  it  was  made  according  to  his  directions;  and  the  burden  of 
proof  is  then  on  Warner,  to  show  that  the  machine  was  not  made 
according  to  his  directions. 

By  a  careful  examination  of  the  testimony,  I  am  satisfied  that  in 
the  fall  of  1S42  Mr.  Charles  Goodyear  made  Several  experiments, 
combining  the  principle  of  the  calenders,  the  stretching  frame,  and 
the  elastic  apron  passing  through  the  calenders  with  the  cloth  in- 
tended to  be  corrugated;  and  ascertained  that  a  machine  combining 
those  principles,  if  properly  made,  would  effect  the  object  he  has 
in  view,  viz:  the  shirring  of  India  rubber  goods  by  machinery. 

This  combination,  the  effect  of  which  Mr.  Goodyear  had  thus 
ascertained|  was  reduced  to  practice  by  the  machine  built  by  Solo- 
mon C.  Warner,  at  the  request  or  by  the  order,  and  at  the  expense 
of  Mr.  Goodyear,  so  that  it  was,  in  fact,  Mr.  Goodyear,  and  not 
Mr.  Warner,  who  reduced  tiie  invention  to  practice. 
^Whether  the  apron  should  be  an  endless  or  a  straight  apron  does* 
not  effect  the  principle;  the  object  was  to  have  an  elastic  matter 
pass  through  the  calenders,  with  the  cloth  intended  to  be  corru- 
gated. The  one  may  do  the  work  better  than  the  other,  but  either 
of  them  effects  the  object  intended. 

Mr.  Goodyear's  discovery  or  invention  was  in  the  year  1842.  Mr. 
Warner  claims  only  .from  the  spring  of  1843, 

Without  deciding,  therefore,  the  question,  whether  of  not  Mr. 
Solomon  C.  Warner  received  his  instructions  from  Mr.  Goodyear 
or  from  Mr.  Emory  Rider,  or  from  any  one  else,  I  am  of  opinion, 
from  the  evidence,  that  Mr.  Solomon  C.  Warner  was  not  the  first 
inventor  of  the  combination  for  which  he  seeks  to  obtain  a  patent. 

W.  CRANCH. 

July  nthj  1846. 


Joseph  P.  Hazard  \  In  case  of  rejection  of  an  application  for  an 
and  >      improvement   in   the    manufacture  of  shoes 

Henry  R.  Green,  J      and  brogans. 

I,  William  Cranch,  Chief  Justice   of  the   District  Court  of  the 
United  States  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  hereby  certify,  that  on* 
the  15th  day  of  May,  in  the  year  1847,  according  to  notice,  I    pro 
ceeded  to  tear  the  appeal  of  Joseph  P.JIdzard  and  Henry  R,  Green 
from  the  decision  of  the  Commissioner  of  Patents,  rejecting  their 
application  for  an  improvement  in  the  manufacture  of  shoes;  and 
having  heard  and  considered  the  same,  and  the  appellant's  reasons 
of  appeal,  and  the  grounds  of  t'he  Commissioner's  decision,  filed   in 
the  oflSce, 

I  am   of   opinion,  and  do  determine,  that  the  appellants  are  not 
entitled  to  the  patent  for  which  they  have  applied,  and  that  the  de- 
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cision  of  the  Cdmtnissioner  rejecting  their  application  therefor  l>ey 
and  the  same  is  hereby,  confirmed. 
Given  under  my  band  this  15th  of  May,  1847. 

W.  CRANCH. 
To  the  Hon.  Edmund  Burke, 

Commissioner  of  Patents. 


William   Cundell,   appellant, 


vs. 


ZiBA  Pabkuurst,  appellee.     J 

Upon  appeal  by  Wm.  Cundell  from  the  decision  of  the  Com- 
mission ol  Patents,  awarding  priority  of  invention  to  Ziba  Park- 
hurst,  of  the  zigzag  or  pointed  guard  to  be*  applied  to  burring 
machines, 

I,  William  Cranch,  Chief  Justice  of  the  district  court  of  the 
tTjiited  States  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  certify  to  the  Hon. 
Edmund  Burke,  Commissioner  of  Patents,  that  on  the  24th  of  Maj^ 
1847,  according  to  notice  duly  given,  the  parties  aforesaid  appeared 
before  me,  viz:  the  said  Wm.  Cundell,  by  Mr.  Keller,  his  attorney, 
and  Mr.  Ziba  Parkhurst,  by  Geo.  Gifford,  esq.,  his  attorney;  Mr. 
Fitzgerald  of  the  Patent  Office  was  also  present;  and  the  said  ap- 
-  peal  was  heard  upon  the  decision  of  the  said. Commissioner  of  Pa- 
tents, and  the  reasons  of  appeal  filed  in  the  office,  with  the  grounds 
of  said  decision  fully  set  forth  in  writing  tou6hing  all  the  points 
involved  in  the  reasons  of  appeal,  and  the  same  being  fully  arguid, 
heard,  and  considered,  I  do  adjudge  that  the  said  decision  of  the 
said  Commissioner  of  Patents  be,  and  it  is  hereby  affirmed,  and  I 
do  determine  that  the  said  Ziba  Parkhurst  is  entitled  "  to  receive 
a  patent  as  prayed  for,^^ 

I  return  herewith  all  the  papers.     May  24,  1847. 

W.  CRANCH. 

May  28,  1847. 


Opinion  of  the  Judge. 


Wm.  Cundell, 

vs. 

Ziba  Parkhurst. 


Appeal  from  thp  decision  of  the  Comihissioner  of  Patents  refus- 
ing a  patent  toWm.  Cundell,  because  it  interferes  with  an  appli- 
cation by  Parkhurst,  the  prior  inventor  of  the  same  improvement 
rof  a  machine  for  cleaning  sheeps'  wt)ol  from  burrs,  &c.  The  com- 
missioner having  decided  that  Parkhurst- Tiaras  the  first  inventor  of 
the  improvement. 

The  commissioner's  decision  is  as  follows: 

"  The  invention  in  dispute  between  the  parties  is  the  application 
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of  the  zigzag  or  pointed  guard  to  the  burring  machine.  The  testi- 
mony, of  Jas.  C.  Johnson  proves  that  the  said  Parkhurst  showed 
ihe  guard  in  question  as  early  as  the  spring  of  1846;  and  none  of 
the  witnesses  testify  to  its  invention  by  the  said  Cundeil  earlier 
than  the  summer  of  the  same  year.  Priority  of  invention  is  there- 
fore decided  in  favor  of  Ziba  Parkhurst.  This  view  of  the  case 
renders  the  decisions  of  the  interlocutory^  questions  which  have 
been  raised  in  taking  the  testimony  wholly  unnecessary.  Februarv 
2,  1847." 

From  this  decision  Mr.  Cundeil  has  appealed  and  ^F^signed  his 
reasons  of  appeal  as  follows: 

'•  Although  the  witness  referred  to.  does  testify  that  Ziba  Park- 
burst  described  to  him  the  improvement  in  question  in  the  spring 
of  1845,  and  at  a  time  anterior  to  the  alleged  invention  of  Wm. 
CunJell,  yet,  it  will  appear  from  the  testimony  on  both  sides  that 
this  witness  erred  in  his  statement  of  the  time  at  which  this  com- 
munication was  made  to  him,  for  it  is  clearly  proved,  by  the  testi- 
mony, that  this  improvement  was  made  in  consequence  of  the  im- 
perfect working  of  the  (mginal  machine,  and  to  remedy  a  defect 
•which  was  discovered  after  this  machine  was  put  in  operation,  and 
the  whole  of  the  testimony  shows  that  this  machine  wasmot  put  in 
operation  until  the  month  of  July,  1845,  subsequent  to  the  time  at 
which  the  witness  testifies  the  said  improvement  was  described  to 
him  by  Parkhurst;  they  therefore  submit  that  the  ispprovement 
v)kich  was  the  result  of^  and  suggested  by  the  defectine  v>vrking  of 
a  machine,' Qould  not  have  been  described  before  the  said  mai^hine 
ivds  constructed  and  put  in  operation;  and  that,  therefore^  the 
Commissioner  of  Patents  erred  in  giving  credence  to  the  statement 
bya  witness  of  a  date,  which  all  tbe  circumstances  of  the  case,  es- 
tablished by  the  testimony  adduced  on  both  sides,  clearly  shows 
ivas  the  result  of  error. '^ 

By  the  act  of  March  3,  1839,  section  eleven,  th!e  Commisaipper 
of  Patents  is  tp  "  lay  before  the  judge  all  the  original  papers  and 
evidence  in  the  case,  together  with  the  grounds  of  his  decision 
fully  set  forth  in  writing  touching  all  the  points  involved  by  thp 
reasons  of  appeal,  to  which  the  revision  shall  be  confined, '' 

The  only  point  involved  in  the  reasons  of  appeal  is  the  date  of 
the  conversation  between  Ziba  Parkhurst  and  Jos.  C.  JohBf oft>'  in 
-which  the  former  showed  the  latter  a  drawing  similar  to  exhibit  D, 
of  a  machine  called  a  stripper  or  guard)  to  be  applied  to  burring 
machines.  Mr.  Johnson  thinks  it  was  the  latter  part  of  the  spring 
of  1845,  but  says  he  cannot  name  dates.  He  fixes  the  date,  how- 
ever, by  recollection  of  another  fact,  to  wit:  that  in  May,  1845, 
Ziba  Parkhurst  went  out  to  Erie  county,  Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio, 
and  bought  some  50  or  60,000  pounds  of  wool,  and  drew  upon 
Johnson's  house  for  it,  who  sold  it  on  commission  for  him,  and 
that  that  is  his  reason  for  knowing  the  time;  and  that  he  saw  the 
machine  before  Ziba  left  for  Erie  county,  Pennsylvania. 

This  witness,  who  is  a  merchant,  appears  to  have  testified  fairly 
and  Impartially.  No  attempt  is  made  to  discredit  him,  unless  by 
ahowing  fbat  be  has  mistaken  the  date  of  the  conversation.     Tui3 
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is  attempted  to  be  done  by  proYing  facts  supposed  to  be  inconsis- 
tent  with  the  testimony  of  this  witness. 

None  of  the  other  witnesses  carry  the  .invention  farther  back 
than  a  few  weeks  after  Stephen  R.  Parkburst  first  departed  for 
England,  which  appears  to  have  been,  about  the  1st  of  August, 
1845;  but  they  speak  of  the  time  when  the  invention  wftsjirst  ap^ 
plied  to  a  machine  in  op^ration^  not  to  the  time  of  the  invention 
itself,  which  necessarily  precedes  it.  There  is,  therefore,  no  ir- 
reconcilable discrepancy  between  Mr.  Johnson  and  the  witnesses 
as  to  the  tim^e. 

But  it  is  said  by  Mr.  CundelPs  counsel  that  the  defects  of  the 
machine,  at  No.  60,  Vesey  street,  led  Ziba  to»  suggest  the  improve- 
.ment,  aftd  that  the  machine  was  not  put  into  operation  in  Vesey 
street  until  the  18th  of  July,  1845.  But  I  have  not  found  any  evi- 
dence that  it  was  the  defect  in  the  working  of  that  particular  ma- 
chine that  suggested  the  improvement.  Other  burring  machines 
had  been  before  in  use,  to  which  the  new  stripper  might  be  an  im- 
provement, and  the  defects  of  which  might  have  suggested  the  im- 
provement. Other  circumstances  hav%  been  given  in  evidence 
tending  to  throw  some  doubts  as  to  the  time  of  the  invention,  but 
none  which,  in  my  opinion,  outweigh  the  positive  testimony  of 
Mr.  Johnson. 

I  am,  therefore,  of  opinion  that  Ziba  Parkhurst  has  established 
his  priority  of  invention  of  the  zig-zag  guard  to  the  burring  ma- 
chine, and  is  entitled  to  a  patent  therefor;  and  that  the  decision  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Patents  be  affirmed. 

W.  CRANCH. 

May  27,  1847. 


])isTEiCT  OF  Columbia,  to  wit: 
Alokzo   D.  Perby,  appellant, 


vs. 
Samukl  O.  Coekell,  appellee 


\  Upon  appeal  from  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Patents,  awarding  pri- 
ority of  invention  to  Samuel  G. 
Cornell,  of  his  invention  of  an 
improvement  in  the  machine  for 
the  nranufacture  of  lead  pipes* 

I,  William  Cranch,  Chief  Justice  of  the  district  court  of  the 
United  States  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  certify  to  the  Hon. 
'Edmund  Burke,  Commissioner  of  Patents,  that  on  the  21st  day  of 
June,  1847,  according  to  notice  duly  given,  the  parties  appeared 
before  me,  viz:  the  said  Alonzo  D.  rerry,  by  Mr.  Keller,  his  at- 
torney, and  the  said  Samuel  G.  Cornell,  by  Mr.  Stoughton,  his 
counsel;  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  of  the  Patent  Office,  being  also  present; 
Bnd  the  said  appeal  was  heard  before  me  at  my  chambers  in  the 
City  Hall,  in  Washington,  D.  C,  and  argued  by  counsel  on  the 
21st,  22d,  23d  and  24tK  of  June  aforesaid,  upon  the  decision  of  the 
said  Commissioner  of  Patents,  and  the  reasons  of  appeal  filed  in 
the  office,  with  the  grounds  of  the  said  decision  fuUy^^set  forth  in  wr!^ 
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ting,  toncbiDg  all  the  points  involved  in  the  reasons  of  appeal,  and 
the  evidence  produced  before  the  said  Commissioner;  and  the  same 
being  fully  heard,  argued,  and  considered,  I  do,  this  7th  day  of 
July,  1847,  adjudge  and  determine  that  the  siid  decision  ot  the 
said  Commissioner  of  Patents,  awarding  priority  of  invention  to 
the  said  Samuel  G.  Cornell,  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby  affirmed, 
and  that  he  ^'is  entitled  to  receive  a  patent,  as  prayed  for." 

W.  CRANCH. 


I  return  all  the  papers. 


W.  C. 


A.  D.  Perry,  appellant,  ^ 

vs.  V  Appeal  from  Commissioner  of  Patents. 

S.  G.  Cornell,^  appellee.  J. 

The  first  reason  of  appeal  is,  that  the  evidence  does  not  show 
Cornell  to  be  the  first  to  conceive  the  idea  of  a  machine  such  as 
he  now  claims. 

The  question,  therefore,  is,  what  is  the  evidence? 

The  counsel  for  Mr.  Perry  oflFered  to  the  Commissioner  of  Pa' 
tents  the  depositions  of  Robert  J.  Craig,  and  twenty  other  wit- 
nesses, taken  without  notice  to  this  applicant,  Samuel  G  Cornell. 
These  depositions,  therefore,  cannot  be  used  against  him,  unless  he 
has  waived  his  right  to  notice,  and  agreed  to  admit  them  to  be 
read  in  evidence  before  the  Commissioner  of  Patents.  It  is  sug- 
gested that  the  notice  given  by  Mr.  Cornell's  counsel  to  the  other 
parties  litigant,  to  produce  these  depositions  to  a  Commissioner  for 
inspection  and  examination  by  his  counsel,  and  the  offer  by  Mr. 
Perry  to  have  the  witnesses  again  before  the  C^ommissioner,  to  be 
cross-examined  by  Mr.  Cornell's  counsel,  and  his  refusal  to  cross-* 
examine  them  when  produced,  was  equivalent  to  a  waiver  of  no- 
tice. 

I  am  not,  however,  of  that  opinion.  Mr.  Cornell  had  a  right  to 
be  present  at  thedirect  examination  in  chief.  But  it  is  said  that 
the  Commissioner  of  Patents  has  received  these  depositions  in  evi- 
dence; and,  as  he  decided  in  favor  of  Cornell,  he  cannot  appeal 
upon  that  ground.  But  the  Commissioner,  in  his  judgment,  says  it 
is  unnecessary  to  decide  the  question  raised  in  reference  to  the 
admissibility  of  the  evidence,  as  its  rejection  would  |not  vary  the 
result.  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  he  did  not  decide  that  question. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  Mr.  Cornell,  or  his  counsel,  has  ever 
agreed  to  admit  these  depositions  as  evidence  against  him.  They 
must,  therefore,  be  rejected. 

Mr.  Keller,  the  agent  of  the  defeated  applicant,  objects  to  my 
bearing  any  argument  by  an  officer  or  counsel  of  the  Patent  Office. 
Heretofore  it  has  been  usual  for  some  officer  of  the  Patent  Office 
to  attend  the  hearings  before  the  judge,  upon  appeals  from  the 
judgment  of  the  Commissionei,  and  no  objection  to  that  course  has 
been  taken,  until  this  time.     The  office^;  who  attends   is   not  con- 
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iidered  as  counsel  for  the  CommissioDer,  or  (or  the  oflBoe;  and  I 
should  think  he  could  not  with  propriety  be  coasidered  as  an  ad- 
Tocate  of  either  of  the  parties  litigant.  I  have  hitherto  consid- 
ered him  as  attending;  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  the  decision 
of  the  Commissioner,  and  not  as  arguing  the  cause  of  either  of 
the  litigants.  He  can  only  appear  as  an  officer  of  the  department; 
as  such  I  ^hall  always  be  willing  to  avail  myself  of  his  assistance 
in  the  investigation  of  the  truth. 

W.  CRANCH. 

Opinion  given  Tuesday  morning,  June  23,  1847. 

r 

A.   D..Perby,  appellant,  "I  Appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  Com* 

*      missioner  of  Patents,  awarding  pri- 
vs.  >      ority  of  invention  to  Samuel  G.  Cor- 

nell of  an   improvement  in  the  ma- 
S.  G.  Cornell,  appellee.   J       chine  for  making  lead  pipe. 

There  were  four  conflicting  applications  for  a  patent  for  the  im- 
provement— 

1st.  By  John  Robertson,  on  the  9th  of  September,  1846. 
2(1.  By  Alonzo  D.  Perry,  on  the  6th  of  October,  1846. 
3d.  By  Stephen  Paiks,  jr.,  on  the  12jlh  of  November,  1846,  and 
4th  By  SamUel  G,  Cornell,  on  the  21st  of  December,  1846. 

Before  the  application  of  Samuel  G.  Cornell,  and  while  the  liti- 
gation was  going  on  between  the  other  three  applicants,  the  depo- 
sitions of  21  witnesses  had  been  taken  on  the  part  of  those  appli- 
cants, respectively,  and,  of  course,  without  notice  to  Mr.  CoTnell, 
who  had  not  then  made  his  application.  These  depositions  were 
returned  to  the  Conimissioner  of  Patents,  and  objected  to  by  Mr. 
Cornell's  counsel  for  want  of  notice. 

The  Commissioner,  without  deciding  upon  the  question  of  the 
admissibility  of  the  evidence  as  to  Mr.  Cornell,  awarded  to  him 
the  priority  of  invention,  saying,  "  the  decision  of  the  question 
raised  in  reference  to  the  •admisibility  of  testimony  is  unnecessary 
to  decide;  its  rejection  would  not  vary  the  result;  the  testimony  is 
therefore  received,  and  priority  of  invention  awarded  to  Samuel 
G.  Cornell."  .  (March  24,  1847.) 

From  this  decision  Mr.  Perry  has  appealed,  and  bis  reasons  of 
appeal  are  in  effect —  ,  ^ 

1st.  That  the  evidence  does  not  show  that  Mr.  Cornell  was  the 
first  to  conceive  the  idea  of  a  machine  such  as  he  now  claims,  but 
that  the  plan  proved  to  have  been  so  conceived  is  essentially  dif- 
ferent and  mechanically  inferior  to  the  one  claimed  and  now 
awarded  to  him  by  the  Commissioner. 

2d.  That  the  evidence  on  which  the  decision  in  favor  of  Mr. 
Cornell  is  based  is  contradictory  and  insufficient  to  establish  his 
claim  even  to  the  conception  of  the  idea  of  the  principle  or  mode 
of  operation  of  the  machine  now  sought  to  be  patented,  but,  on  the 

• 
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contrary,  shows  that  the  plan%ai'd  to  have  been  conceived  was  en- 
tirely different;  and 

3d.  That  if  be  did  conceive  the  idea  of  the  principle  or  mode 
of  operation  of  a  machine  substantially  similar  to  the  one  now 
claimed)  and  did  describe  to  the  witness  such  a  machine  prior  to 
the  date  of  the  invention  claimed  by  the  applicant,  Perry,  yet  it 
was  merely  an  intellectual  invention,  based  in  theory,  and  not  an 
invention  in  the  meaning  of  the  law. 

The  Commissioner  has  laid  before  me  ^^  the  original  papers  and 
evidence  in' the  case,  together  with  the  grounds  of  his  decision, 
fully  set  forth  in  writing,  touchirig  all  the  points  involved  by  the 
reasons  of  appeal,"  to  which  my  revision  must  be  confined,  as  pro- 
vided in  the  11th  section  of  the  .act  of  March  3d,  1839,  c.  88, 
(pamphlet  edition,  pp.  75  and  76.) 

The  grounds  of  the  decision  of  the  Commissioner,  as  set  forth  in 
writing,  are  in  subftance — 

''  That  it  is  proved  by  the  testimony  of  Wm.  Frost,  confirmed  by 
that  of  Benjamin  Peck,  that  the  said  Cornell  invented  the  machine 
in  dispute  as  early  as  the  summer  of  1843;  and  there  is  no  testimo- 
ny that  tends  to  show  ths^t  either  of  the  other  parties  invented  it 
until  a  considei^ble  time  afterwards." 

That  "  it  appears  by  the  testimony  of  Frost  that  Cornell  de- 
scribed the  machine  to  him  fully,  so  that  he  perfectly  understood 
it;  that  he  repeatedly  made  draughts  representing  it  in  so  clear  a 
manner  that  the  said  Frost  was  able  to  make  draughts  and  estimates 
ot  its  cost,  and  absolutely  did  make  both  with  the  assistance  of 
Cornell." 

That  ^'  Cornell  made  the  invention  as  clearly  understood  as  if 
the  machine  had  been  built  and  in  operation."  ^^  It  appears, there- 
fore, that  Cornell  had  done  all  that  an  inventor,  as  such,  could  dt), 
and  nothing  remained  to  complete  the  machine  but  the  labor  of  the 
mechanic,  which  cannot  be  confounded  with  invention."  *^  The 
daily  number  of  inventions  daily  patented  have  never  been  re- 
duced to  practice." 

In  the  grounds  of  his  decision,  the  Commissioner  controverts  the 
dictum  found  in  some  of  the  books,  that  ^^  he  who  first  reduces  an 
invention  to  practice,  is  the  first  inventor;"  a  dictum  which,  he 
says,  '^  although  often  quoted  and  reiterated,  was  not  applicable  to, 
-  nor  borne  out  by,  the  case  in  which  it  was  first  pronounced,  nor  by 
any  of  the  cases  in  which  it  has  subsequently  been  repeated;  and 
\irhich,  in  the  broad  terms  in  which  it  is  announced,  is  not,  and 
never  has  been,  the  law.  If  by  reduction  to  practice  is  meant  ren* 
dering  a  principle  practicabh  or  useful  in  a  new  way^  and  clearly 
pointed  out  the  manner  in  which  it  may  be  thus  made  useful,  so 
that  any  cow  petent  mechanic  can  avail  himself  of  it,  then,  and  in 
that  sense,  an  invention  must  be  reduced  to  practice;"  but  "neither 
the  statutes,  nor  the  decisions  of  the  courts,  require  that  a  machine 
should  be  built  and  used  as  a  part  of  the  invention^  and  before  the 
party  can  be  considered  an  inventor;  but  that  the  sense,  above  allu- 
ded to,  is  the  sense  in  which  the  courts  have  used  the  phfase  redaic- 
iion  to  practice i^^  and  the  only  sense  which  will  reconcile  the 
12* 
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^^decisions,  and  make  them  conform  1p  the  statutes  regulating  patent 
rights." 

The  other  two  applicants,  Mr.  Robertson  and  Mr.  Parks,  have 
not  appealed;  so  that  the  contest  is  now  between  Mr.  Perry  and 
Mr.  Cornell  only. 

It  is  admitted  that  a  great  and  valuable  improvement  has  been 
fnade  in  the  old  machine  for  making  lead  pij:)es;  and  the  principal, 
if  not  the  only  point  involved  in  the  reasons  of  appeal  is  the  ques- 
tion— ^'  Which,  or  whether  either  of  these  two  applicants  is  enti- 
tled to  receive  the  patent  prayed  for;"  and  this  is  to  be  decided  by 
the  evidence  produced  before  the  Commissioner.  The  21  depositions 
taken  in  the  conflict  between  Robertson,  Perry,  and  Parks,  beinj^ 
taken  without  notice  to  Cornell,  are  not  evidence  against  him,  and, 
therefore,  cannot  be  considered  by  the  judge  upon  the  appeal.  The 
only  evidence  which  he  can  consider  is  that  which  is  contained  in 
the  depositions  of  Wm.  Frost  and  Benjamin  Peck,  and  in  the  cross- 
examiaatioii  of  Mr.  Cornell  himself  by  the  aounsel  of  Mr.  Perry. 

The  question  then  is — whether  the  machine  described  by  Mr.  Cor- 
nell to  those  two  witnesses  is  substantiiflly  the  same  as  that  for 
which  he  asks  a  patent. 

The  improvement  consists  in  the  great  diminution  of  the  friction 
cf  ibe  machine,  by  which  the  same  effect  is  prodticed  by  a  power 
much  loss  than  that  which  was  necessary  to  work  the  old  mat^hine. 

As  the  question  is  merely  of  prioritj^  of  invention,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  describe  the  particular  alterations  of  the  old  machine  which 
constitute  the  improvement. 

It  is,  however,  necessary  to  examine  the  testimony,  to  see  whether 
the  improvement  which  Mr.  Cornell  described  to  the  witnesses  is 
substantially  the  same  as  that  for  which  he  now  claims  a  patent. 

.  It  appears  by  the  deposition  of  Mr.  William  Frost,  the  principal 
witness,  and  who  seems  to  have  testified  fairly  and  intelligently, 
that  Mr.  Cornell,  in  June  or  July,  1843,  described  to  the  witness  a 
plan  for  a  machine  for  making  lead  pipe,  different  from  any  machine 
for  that  purpose  then  in  use;  and  that  he  intended  to  use  a  hollow 
ram,  with  an  aperture  in  the  bottom  coming  out  at  the  side  of  the 
raui;  that  he  intended  to  place  a  die  on  the  top  of  the  ram,  then 
to  have  a  mandril  to  pass  through  the  top  of  the  cylinder  long 
enough  to  pass  through  the  interior  tff  the  die,  leaving  a  space  be- 
tween the  mandril  and  the  die  for  the  lead  to  pass  through  when 
the  ram  was  forced  upward  against  the  lead,  making  the  pipe  from 
that  portion  of  the  lead  which  was  first  acted  upon  by  the  top  of 
-the  ram  being  pressed  against  it;  his  object  being,  as  he  stated  it, 
to  avoid  the  imraease  friction  that  was  produced  by  driving  so  large 
a  mabS  of  lead  before  the  ram  out  through  the  aperture,  as  used  in 
many  other  machines  then  in  use.  That  he  (Mr.  Cornell)  exhibited 
to  the  witness  a  sketch  or  drawing  of  his  plan;  and  the  witness  then 
prepared  and  produced  a  drawing  of  Cornell's  plan,  as  he  then  dre«r 
and  described  it,  which  is  annexed  to  his  deposition,  and  marked  A. 

That,  about  a  fortnight  afterward,  the  witness  had  a  further  con- 
^er-alion*with  Mr.  Cornell  in  relation  to  his  said  plan  for  a  pip* 
»achine  in  Mr.  Cornell's  office,  in  New  York;  that  he  then  stalef 
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to  the  witness  and  described  the  manner  in  which  he  intended  to 
construct  a  pipe  machine  for  the  purpose  of  passing  the  lead  pipe 
through  the  interior  of  the  ram,  and  for  using  a  moveable  manH-il 
in  connexion  with  the  hollow  ram,  and  for  forming  the  pipe  at  the 
point  on  which  the  ram  pressed  against  the  lead;  that  Mr.  Cornell 
made  a  sketch  of  such  machine,  a  copy  of  which  this  witness  has 
made,  thinking  it  might  be  called  for,  ^nd  to  explain  the  arrange- 
ment which  be  then  described.  Mf.  Cornell  said  he  intended  to 
make  such  a  machine.  The  counsel  for  Mr.  Perry  objected  to  the 
introduction  of  the  copy  of  Mr.  Cornell's  sketch,' unless  the  loss 
of  the  original  should  first  be  pro'ved.  After  the  proof  of  the  loss 
of  the  original,  the  witness  produced  and  filed  his  copy,  which  is 
anj^exed  to  the  deposition  and  marked  B. 

It  further  appears,  by  thtf  testimony  of  the  witness,  William 
Frost,  that  the  sketch  or  drawing  B  differs  from  the  sketch  or 
drawing  A,  in  having  two  cross-heads  and  two  rods  to  connect 
them  together;  also  an  upper  moveable  mandril  which  was  con- 
nected to  the  upper  cross- head  and  kept  in  its  proper  position  by 
means  of  a  stand  or  frame  which  was  secured  to  the  lead  cylinder, 
the  lower  cross  being  secured  to  the  ram  rising  from  the  hydraulic 
cylinder.  The  upper  mandril  or  ram,  he  stated,  might  be  hollow 
or  solid,  for  the  purpose  of  holding  either  the  short  mandril  or  die; 
that  these  drawings  do  not  exhibit  the  nuts,  bolts,  or  screws,  or 
the  manner  in  which  the  different  parts  are  guided  or  sepured  to 
each  otheX)  but  merely  the  arrangement  of  the  raiser  di^s  and  man- 
drils to  each  other,  and  as  he  designed  to  place  them  for  the  pur- 
pose of  manufacturing  lead  or  other  pipes;  .that  the  leading  essen- 
tial feature  of  these  two  planes,  which  distinguishes  them  from 
machines  previously  known  for  the  purpose  of  making  lead  pipe,  is 
the  hollow  ram,  and  the  die  placed  on  the  top  of  it,  and  the  form- 
ing of  the  pipe  on  the  head  of  that  ram  from  the  point  where  it 
presses  against  the  lead,  and  the  passing  of  the  pipe,  when  so 
formed,  through  the  interior  of  the  ram;  that  the  second  plan 
drawn  and  described  to  this  witness  contained  this  essential  feature 
or  difference,  with  the  addition  of  the  parts  which  are  before  de- 
scribed; that,  from  the  drawings  and  descriptions  so  made  by  Mr. 
Cornell  to  this  witness,  he  could  have  made  and  constructed  ma- 
chines for  making  pipe  upon  those  plans. 

That  the  drawing,  marked  exhibit  B,  shows  the  relations  of  the 
rams  to  each  other,  of  the  die,  of  the  short  mandril,  of  the  cross- 
heads,  and  the  rods  which  connect  them  together,  as  also  the  lead 
cylinder,  the  cast  iron  stand  or  frame,  the  hydraulic  cylinder,  and 
a  portion  nof  the  ram  rising  therefrom;,  as  also  the  columns  for  con- 
necting the  hydraulic  and  lead  cylinder  together.  It  also  shows 
the  upper  hollow  ram,  as  also  the  lower  hollow  ram,  with  the  aper- 
tures through  the  same.  It  does  not  describe  the  manner  in  which 
the  different  parts  are  secured  to  each  other,  but  simply  the  ar- 
rangement described  by  Mr.  Cornell  in  New  York. 

This  witness  says  he  is  not  aware  that  Mr.  Cornell  ever  built  a 
machine  with  the  improvements  which  he  described  to  the  witness. 

He  further  testified  that  Mr.  Cornell^  at  different  times,  showed 
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liim  at  least  half  a  dozen  drawings  like  exhibit  B  on  separate  and 
distinct  pheccs  of  paper,  also  two  in  Connecticut  and  two  in  Brook- 
lyn, also  two  like  exhibit  A,  one  of  them  on  board  of  the  steamboat 
**Croton,"  in  June  or  July,  1843,  and  the  other  at  his  factory,  in 
Glenville,  Connecticut.  ' 

That,  in  the  fall  of  1844,  he  mgide,  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Cornell, 
an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  such  a  machine  as  that  described  in  the 
exhibit  B. 

'the  witness,  Benjamin  Peck,  testified  that,  in  June,  1843,  before 
Mr.  Cornell  hati  applied  for  a  patent  for  his  invention  of  an  im- 
provement in  the  machine  for  the  manufacture  of  lead  pipe,  he 
communicated  to  thisVitness  his  plan  for  the  construction  thereof; 
that  he  stated  that  the  die  was  to  be  attached  to  the  end  of  Ihe 
ram.  Th^  ram  to  be  hollow,  the  pipe  to  form  at  the  end  of  ihe 
ram,  and  pass  down  through  the  hollow  ram;  that  the  object  was^ 
to  prevent  friction.  The  core  was  to  pass  through  the  cylinder, 
the  end  of  it  to  be  inserted  in  the  die,  the  die  and  mandril  to  move 
together;  that  the  mandril  frrms  the  inside  of  the  pipe.  It  is 
sometimes  called  the  core.  The  pipe  is  formed  over  the  mandril 
or  core.  The  hollow  ram  and  the  moveable  mandril  were  to  move 
together  by  force  of  an  hydraulic  press;  that  Mr.  Frost  was  pre- 
sent  at  this  communication. 

This  witness  states  that  the  machine  for  which  Mr.  Cornell  seeks 
a  patent,  contains,  among  other  things,  the  lead  cylinder,  the  ram, 
the  die,  the  core,  rod  or  mandril. 

That  the  construction  of  this  machine  differs  from,  that  of  the  old 
machine,  which  was  wprlred  by  Parks;  in  this  the  die  is  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  ram,  in  the  old  one,  at  the  top  of  the  cylinder.  In 
this  the  pipe  forms  at  the  head  of  the  ram,  in  the  old  one  at  the  top 
of  the  cylinder.  That  the  advantage  of  this  over  the  old  one  is, 
that  in  the  old  one  the  whole  body  of  lead  from  the  bottom  to  the 
top  of  the  cylinder  was  required  to  move  in  a  body,  in  order  to 
form  the  pipe  at  the  top  of  the  cylinder;  whereas  in  this  improve-  ' 
ment  the  main  body  of  the  lead  is  notrequired  to  move,  because 
the  pipe  forms  at  the  head  of  the  ram  immediately  after  the  pressure 
is  put  on,  and  passes  out  through  the  ram. 

That  about  two  months  ago,  (November,  1846,)  Mr.  Cornell 
showed  this  witness  a  pencil  sketch  of  his  improvement,  saying  that 
that  was  his  plan  for  the  machine  for  which  he  was  about  to  get  a 
patent,  and  to  have  a  model  made  of  it.  That  sketch  did  not  tka» 
the  hollow  ram.  That  when  Mr.  Cornell  showed  to  this  witness 
that  sketch,  he  said  that  was  a  sketch  of  his  invention  which,  he 
had  before  disclosed  to  this  witness,  and  that  there  was  ardie  at  the 
head  of  the  ram,  and  that  the  ram  was  hollow;  that  on  the  sketch 
he  saw  he  could  not  say  whether  the  ram  was  hollow  or  not.  He 
thinks  there  was  nq  hydraulic  sketch  on  that  sketch.  There  wtf 
a  lead  cylinder  and  a  mandril  core  or  ram.  The  end  of  the  cereor 
mandril  extended  out  of  the  top  of  the  cylinder,  and  down  to  the 
head  of  the  ram,  or  near  to  it.  This  witness  was  sure  there  Wit  t 
representatfop  of  a  ram;  one  end  of  the  ram  was  placed  neif  tkft 
cylinder,  the  other  below.  He  thinks  that  no  part  of  Ibe  t^m^U 
xepreaented  in  the  sketch,  entered  the  lead  cylinder.    Tliat  ih^tm^ 
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-of  the  lead  cylinder,  as  represented  in  the  sketch,  ^as  a  round; 
piece  of  iron.  This  witness  only  saw  the  sketch  for  a  fev  minutes, 
and  handed  it  back  to  Mr.  Cornell.  Being  asked,  in  cross-exami- 
nation, to  describe  the  frame  work  of  the  machine  as  it' appeared 
on  the  said  sketch,  he  s^ys  there  was  a  mark  across  the  top  which 
he  supposed  represented  a  piece,  and  one  straight  line  down  each 
side.  The  core  was  in  the  centre  of  the  cylinder;  one  end  pro- 
jected at  the  top,  and  came  down  near  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder. 
There  was  a  piece  across  the  top.  He  does  not  recollect  seeing  the 
<iie.  He  does  not  know  by  whom  the  sketch  was  made. .  This,  he 
says,  was  a  rd\igh,  and.  to  all  appearances  ah  imperfect  sketch. 
Mr.  Cornell,  the  appellee,  having  been  affirmed  and  examined  as  to 
the  loss  of  the  two  original  drawings  or  sketches,  of  which  the  wit- 
ness, Mr.  Frost,  testified  that  the  exhibits  A  and  B  are  copies  made 
by  him,  was  cross-examined  by  the  counsel  of  Mr.  Perry,  at  large, 
as  if  he,  Mr.  Cornell,  wer^  a  competent  witness  in  chief — thereby 
making  the  answer  of  Mr.  Cornell  evidence  for  himself. 

Uponlhat  cross-examination  he  stated  that  he  has  a  distinct  recol- 
lection of  making  a  sketch,  and  has  no  doubt  it  was  at  the  time  re- 
ferred to  by  Mr.  Frost.  Thinks  it  was  made  on  foolscap  paper, 
with  a  lead  pencil,  but  it  might  have  been  with  ink.  It  was  made 
in  the  office  at  his  works,  (in  Connecticut;)  presumes  it  was  at  the 
time  Mr.  Frost  speaks  of.  They  have  had  many  conversations  on 
the  subject.  He  showed  the  drawings  to  Mr.  Peck,  and  he  thinks 
to  Mr,  Parks,  who  was  at  work  for  him.  He  affirms  positively  that 
he  showed  them  to  Mr.  Peck  and  Mr.  Frost.  He  does  not  wish  to 
identify  any  particular  drawings.  He  made  a  number  at  different 
times,  and  had  frequent  conversations  with  Mr.  Peck  and  Mr. 
Frost  on  the  subject.  He  is  not  certain^whether  he  mentioned  it 
first  to  Mr.  Frost  or  Mr.  Peck.  The  first  to  Mr.  Peck  was,  no 
doubt,  in  his  works  in  Connecticut,  in  June,  1843.  He  cannot  re- 
collect which  the  fir^t  time  he  mentioned  it  to  Mr.  Frost,  but  it  was 
in  either  June  or  July,  1843.  .He  thinis  it  was  early  m  June.  He 
has  none  of  his  drawings  at  present.  The  first  drawing  was  show- 
ing the  appearance  of  a  lead  cylinder;  the  ram  at  the  mouth  of- the 
cylinder,  which  ram  should  be  hollow;  a  die  to  be  placed  in  the 
head  of  the  ram,  and  the  pipe  should  form  at  the  head  of  the  ram 
as  the  ram  rose,  by  any  power  that  mipjht  be  applied  to  it,  and  pass 
out  through  the* bottom  of  the  ram.  The  mandril  or  core,  to  form 
the  calibre  of  the  pipe,  should  come  from  the  head  of  the  cylinder. 

From  comparing  this  evidence  with  Mr.  Cornell's  specification, 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  invention  therein  described  is  substantally, 
if  not  exactly,  that  for  which  he  now  claims  a  patent.  That  it  is 
a  great  improvement  is  admitted,  and  the  only  question  is,  who  is  en- 
titled to  the  priority  of  invention?  There  being  no  evidence  that 
any  other  person  invented  it,  Mr.  Cornell  must  be  adjudged  to  be 
the  first  inventor. 

But  it  is  said  that  Mr.  Cornell  is  not  entitled  to  a  patent,  because 
he  has  never  reduced  the  invention  to  practice.  But -reducing  to 
practice,  differs  from  bringing  into  use.     There  is^no  law  requiring 
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the  applicant  to  reduce  his  invention  to  actual  use  before  he  can 
obtain  a  patent.  On  the  cdntrary,  the  use  of  the  invention  before 
obtaining  the  patent  is  one  of  the  reasons  for  refusing  it.  An  in- 
ventor has  reduced  his  invention  to  practice  when  he  has  so  de- 
scribed it  upon  paper,  with  such  drawings  or  model  as  to  enable  anj 
person,  skilled  in  the  art^  to  make  and  use  the  same.  He  must 
show  that  it  is  practicable,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  may  he 
used.  But  it  is  not  necessary  that  he  should  do  this  until  he  has 
perfected  his  invention  and  is  ready  to  apply  for  a  patent.  He 
may  have  conceived  the  idea  years  ago,  but  is  not  obliged  to  fur- 
nish drawings  or  model  until  he  makes  his  application.  In  the 
present  case  the  specification  and  drawings  and  model  have  been 
filed,  showing  the  invention  to  be  practicable,  and  the  manner  in 
which  it  can  be  used. 

It  is  suggested  that  Mr.  Cornell  has  not  used  "  reasonable  dili- 
gence in  adjusting  and  perfecting"  his  invention;  having  done 
nothing  from  the  spring  of  1843  to  the  winter  of  1846,  and  there- 
fore, under  the  equity  of  the  fifteenth  section  of  the  patentrlaw  of 
1836,  has  lost  the  benefit  of  his  priority  of  invention.  That  clause 
of  the  section  is  only  applicable  to  the  case  of  a  patent  surrepti- 
tiously or  unjustly  obtained  while  the  first  inventor  was  using  rea- 
sonable diligence  in  adapting  and  perfecting  his  invention;  not  to 
the  case  of  conflicting  applicants  before  any  patent  is  granted.  It 
is  one  of  the  pleas  which  the  defendant,  who  is  sued  for^a  supposed 
violaiion  of  the  surreptitious  patent,  may  plead;  and  if  pleaded, 
it  muy  be  necessary  for  the  defendant  to  show,  in  order  to  vacate 
the  patent^  that  he  was  using  reasonable  diligence,  &c.,  when  the 
patent  was  obtained.  But  before  a  patent  is  granted  to  any  one 
for  the  invention,  there  i^  no  law  that  requires  the  first  inven- 
tor to  disclose  his  invention  within  any  limited  time  before  appli- 
cation for  a  patent;  and  there  is  no  limitation  unless  the  lapse  of 
time  be  sufficient  to  show  an  abandonment  of  the  invention,  which 
is  a  question  fof  the  jury  and -not  for  the  commissioner.  Nor  does 
the  priority  of  application  for  a  patent  decide  the  priority  of  in- 
vention. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  cases  cited  from  the  books 
are  all  cases  at  law  or  in  equity,  in  actions  for  violations  of  pa- 
tents already  granted.  The  proceedings  before  the  Gommissioner 
of  Patents  are  initiatory.  The  question  is,  "  whether  the  patent 
shall  be  granted,"  not  "whether  it  shall  be  vacated;"  arnd  a  pa- 
tent may  be  granted  or  refused  upon  less  evidence  than  would  be 
required  to  sustain  or  amend  it. 

Upon  all  the  points  made  in  this  case,  I  refer  to  the  opinion  in 
the  case  of  the  appeal  of  Hildreth  vs.  Heath,  filed  in  the  Patent 
Office,  on  the  15th  of  October,  1841. 

Upon  consideration  of  the  whole  case,  I  am  of  opinion  that  Sam- 
uel G.  Cornell  is  the  first  inventor  of  the  improvement  in  the  ma- 
chine for  making  lead  pipe,  as  claimed  in  bis  specification,  and  that 
the  decision  of  the  Commissioner  of  Patents,  awarding  the  priority 
of  invention  to  the  said   Samuel    G.   Corhell  be,  and  the  same  i» 
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liereby,  affirmed;  and  that  he  is  "entitled  to  receive  a  patent  as 
prayed  for.''  ^'      i 


July  7,  1847. 


W. CRANCH. 


District  of  Columbia,  to  wit: 

William  Atkinson,  appellant,  ^ 

vs.  > 

William  Boaroman,  junior,  appellee.  J 

Your  appeal  from  the   decision   of  the  Commissioner  of  Patents^ 
"that  William  Boardman,  junior,  is   the    first  inventor  of  the  im- 
provements to  the  portable  steam  p'un\p,  which  are  the  subject  mat- 
ters in  controversy"  between  the  said  parties,  which  decision  bearm  , 
date  on  the  17th  of  May,  1847: 

I,  William  Cranch,  Chief  Justice  of  the  District  Court  of  the 
United  States  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  certify  to  the  honorable 
the  Commissioner  oi  Patents,  that,  on  the  second  Monday  iirOcto- 
Dtr.  1847,  according  to  notice  duly  given,  the  parties  aforesaid  ap- 
pra:*^  before  me,  viz:  the  said  William  Atkinson  by  his  couasel, 
Chari<s  M.  Keller,  and  the  said  William  Boardman,  junior,  by  his 
counsel,  Z.  C.  Robbins — when  the  said  counsel  agreed  to  submit 
lhe:r  respective  arguments  in  writing,  which  was  done  on  Thursday^ 
the  14th  of  the  said  month,  to  which  day  the  hearing  of  the  said 
appeal  was  by  consent  adjourned;  and  the  said  appeal  being  then 
fully  heard  and  considered  by  me  upon  all  points  involved  by  rea- 
son of  appeal,  and  the  grouijds  of  ynn  decision  filed  in  the  ofKcc^ 
I  do  htreby  affiiin  the  same,  find  adjudge  that  the  said  WilliaiD 
Boardman,  junior,  is  the  inventor  of  the  improvements  to  the  por- 
table steam  pump,  which  are  the  subject  matters  in  this  controversy. 

W.  CRANCH. 

October  21,  1847. 

This  decision  is  sustained  by  the  foHowintr  opinions: 


i^soN,  appellant,  ) 

'•  f 

LDMAN,  junior,  appellee,  J 


William  Atkinson,  appellant, 

vs, 
William  Boardmai 


This  is  an  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  Commissioner  of  Pa- 
tents, in  a  case  of  conflicting  applications  for  certain  improvements 
in  the  construction  of  steam  pumps. 

ft  apptars  by  the  files  in  the  Patent  Office,  that,  on  the  4th  of 
December,  1843,  William  Boardman,  junior,  filed  his  applicatioa 
for  his  invention  ''of  a  new  and  improved  portable  steam  pumping 
engine,  for  relieving  stranded  vessels  and  for  other  purposes,*^ 
which  application  was  rejected  by  the  then  Commissioner  of  Pa-* 
tents,  on  the  20th    of  February,  1844.     It  does  not  appear   upoB 
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what  grounds  that  app^cation  was  rejected;  but  it  is  suggested  that 
the  matter  as  then  presented  was  not  patentable,  but  that  oertain 
improvements  have  been  since  invented  and  made  by  which  the 
matter  has  become  patentable,  and  the  Commissioner  has  decided 
that  the  applicant,  William  Boardman,  junior,  is  entitled  to  a 
patent.  It  is  unnecessary  to  ascertain  what  these  improvements 
were,  as  this  is  a  c^se  of  conflicting  applications  for  a  patent  for 
the  same  thing.  The  question  is  not,  now,  who  invented  the  matter 
upon  which  the  first  application  of  Mr.  Boardman  was  founded,  but 
who  is  the  inventor  of  the  improvements  which  have  made  the  mat- 
ter patentable.  That  such  improvements  have  been  made  is  admitted 
by  both  parties,  and  by  the  Commissioner. 

I  do  not  find  any  evidence  that  Mr.*Atktnson,  after  the  rejection 
of  Mr.  Boardman's  first  application,  on  the  20th  of  February,  1844, 
invented  any  patentable  improvement  upon  the  pump.     It  appears 
by  all  the  evidence  that  Mr.  Boardman  constructed  the  pump  and  all 
the  improvements.     In  the  absence  of  all  evidence  to  the  contrary, 
the  presumption,  therefore,  is   that  he   was   also   the  tnvcwfor,  and 
the  burden   of  proof  is   thrown   upon   Mr.   Atkinson  to  show,  not 
merely  that  he  first  suggested  to  Mr.  Boardman  the  abstract  idea  of 
a  steam  pump,  (for  steam  pumps  had  been  in  common  use  for  many 
years,)  but  that  he  invented   the  improvements  which  entitle  it  to 
a  patent.     To  rebut  this  inference  Mr.  Atkinson  produces  the  de- 
position of  Josiak  L/HaUy  who  says:  "Not  long  after  the  loss  of 
the  ship  ShefGeld,  in  November  or  December,  1843,  I  met  Mr.  At- 
kinson and  Mr.  Boardman  in  the  Merchant's  Exchange,  and  know- 
ing that  some  alienation  of  feeling  existed  between  them,  and  being 
anxious  that  they  should  be  friends,  I, said  to  Mr.  Boardman,  *  why 
don't  you  and  Mr.  Atkinson  settle  your  difficulties?'  or  words  equi- 
valent.    He,  Boardman,  made  a  reply,  having  reference   to  a  little 
paragraph,   which   had,   about  th^t   time,  appeared   in    one  of  the 
paper?,    respecting  the  pump  in    question,"    (meaning,    no   doubt, 
the  paragrjuph  which  appeared  in    the  Journal  of  Commerce  of  the 
25th  of  November,  1843,  which  gave   to   Mr.  Atkinson  the  whole 
credit  of  the  invention  of  the  pump.)     *^He,  Boardman,  spoke  with 
some  warm,  but  respectfully.     The  deponent  replied,  ^I  had  always 
supposed  Mr.  Atkinson  was  the  inventor.^     He,  Boardman. said,  ^  Ae 
was — /  again   say^   he  was'' — he,  Boardman,  used    these    words,  or 
words  equally  strong.    I,  deponent,  replied,  ^so  I  always  supposed.' 
After  these  strong  expressions,  Mr.  Boardman  said.Hhat  it  was  the 
combination  which  made  the  steam  pump.'     Always  supposing  that 
Mr.  Atkinson  was  the  invent'or,  I  feel  certain  I  could  never  have 
convtyed    anj    other    idea    to    any   person    that    he   was   not    the 
inventor." 

Tak'ng  the  whole  testimony  of  Mr.  Josiah  L.  Hale,  altogether, 
it  seems  strange  that  Mr.  Boardman,  while  expressing  indignation 
at  the  paragraph  which  gave  to  Mr.  Atkinson  the  whole  credit  for 
the  invention  of  the  pump,  should  have  admmitted  that  he  was  the 
inventor^  in  the  technical  sense  of  the  word.  He  might  have  ad* 
mitted  <^  that  Mr.  Atkinson  suggested  the  idea  of  having  a  steam 
pump,"  as  testified  by  Mr.  Flanders;  and  y.et  he  (Boardman) mig^L 
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be  the  inventor  of  the  j)eculiar  combination  of  mechanical  princi- 
ples which  entitled  it  to  a  patent.  Mr  Hale  says,  that  Boardman 
told  him,  "that  it  was  the  combination  which  made  the  steam  pump." 
There  is  no  evidence  that  that  combination  was  stiggested  to  him 
by  Mr.  Atkinson. 

I  do  not  perceive  in  the  testimony  any  further  evidence  in  sup- 
port o£  Mr.  Atkinson's  claim  to  be  the  inventor  of  any  o(  the  pa- 
tentable improvements  in  the  portable  steam  pump. 

I  have  not  considered  the  declarations  of  the  parties  in  their  own 
favor,  in  the  absence  of  each  other,  as  competent  evidence  in  this 
cause  for  any  purpose  but  to  ascertain  when  and  what  they  have 
respectively  claimed  to  have  invented. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  Mr.  Boardman  was  in  the  employment 
and  pay  of  Mr.  Atkinson  at  the  time  of  the  supposedMnvention,  or 
at  the  time  of  the  construction  of  the  impiovements  which  render 
it  a  patentable  invention,  or  at  any  previous  time.  On  the  con- 
traryj  it  appears  in  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Currier,  that  before  his 
first  application  for  a  patent,  in  December,  1843,  Mr.  Boardman 
built  four  of  these  pumps  for  the  board  of  underwriters,  who  paid 
him  for  the  construction  thereof;  and  that  this  was  done  without 
the  interference  or  agency,  but  with  the  knowledge  of  Mr.  Board- 
man. 

There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  evidence  that  Mr  Atkinson, 
either  before  or  after  the  rejection  of  Mr.  Broadman's  application 
for  a  patent  for  the  pump,  gave  Mr.  Broadman  any  instruction^  in 
relation  to  the  particular  combination  of  mechanical  principles, 
vhich  is  understood  to  be  the  ground  of  his  present  application  for 
a  patent;  nor  any  model  or  drawings  by  which  to  construct  the 
pump,  nor  does  there  appear  to  be  any  evidence  that  he  paid  Boartl- 
man  or  any  other  person  for  constructing  it;  or  that  the  under- 
writers had  any  authority  from  Mr.  Atkinson  to  use  these  pumps, 
nirhich  had  been  built  for  them  by  Mr.  Boardman. 

The  deposition  of  Mr.  Josiah  L.  Hale  was  taken  in  New  York, 
ten  day's  after  Mr.  Boardman's,  senior, deposition  had  been  taken,  in 
Nashville,  New  Hampshire,  and  may  have  been  ♦aken  with  a  view 
to  rebut  it.  Mr.  Boardman^  senior^  testified,  that  between  the 
spring  of  1841,  and  the  fall  of  1842,  Mr.  Atkinson  told  him  that 
"William  (his  son)  had  invented  a  steam  pump  at  his,  Atkinson's, 
request,  and  that  he  had  requested  William  to  turn  his^ttention  to 
getting  up  a  steam  pump,  a  portable  pump,  to  be  used  about 
"wrecked  vessels.  That  Atkinson  asked  him  if  he  had  sr(  n  the 
model  of  the  pump  invented  by'  William.  He,  this  witne.-?,  rf- 
plied,  that  it  was  shown  to  him  by  Currier.  That  in  none  of  the 
,  conversations  which  he  had  with  Mr.  Atkinson  did  he  ever  pretend 
or  intimate  that  he  was  tne  inventor  of  the  pump,  or  ot  any  part 
of  it,  but,  on  the  contrary,  had  always  stated  that  William,  his  son, 
-was  the  inventor.  That  in  September,  1842,  Mr.  Hale,  speaking  of 
William  Boardman,  junior,  said,  he  had  recently  invented  a  steam 
f)ump,  which  they  thought  highly  of,  and  he  should  use  his  influ- 
ence to  have  the  insurance  companies  adopt  it,  and  to  have  one 
built^  and  that  he  intended  William  should  make  money  out  of  it. 

Mrs.  Boardmany  mother  of  the  appellee,  says,  thatia  the   sum- 
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mer  of  1842,  Mr.  Atkinson,  speaking  of  her  son,  William,  told  her 
that  he  had  been  inventing  a  new  pump— a  steam  pump,  to  raise 
ships  from  the  ocean,  that  he  thought  William  would  do  some- 
thing great  with  U,  that  he  would  assist  him.  That  in  the  next 
season,  Mr.  Atkinson  was  again  at  their  house  in  Nashville.  He 
said  William  was  getting  along  finely  with  his  pump,  and  expressed 
his  opinian  that  it  would  be  very  valuable  to  him.  That  in  neither 
of  these  conversations  did  Mr.  Atkinson  intimate  that  he  had  in- 
vented any  part  of  the  said  pump.  That  he  expressed  himself  as 
grateful  for  j'avors  he  had  received  from  her  husband,  and  was 
glad  to  have  some  opportunity  to  make  a  return  by  assisting  her 
son. 

Mr,  Jeremiah  J.  Dickinson  says  that  some  time  between  June  and 
September,  1842,  he  was  present  at  the  exhibition  of  a  attam  pump 
in  Pearl  street,  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Atkinson.  That  two  or. three 
of  the  board  of  underwriters  were  there,  and  he  thinks  Mr.  Board- 
man  was  tht^re  also;  he  understood  from  Mr.  Atkinson  that  Mr. 
Bo.irdman  was  tlie  inventor  of  the  pump;  that  Mr.  Atkinson  was  to 
find  the  funds,  and  that' they  were  to  be  partners  in  the  concern; 
and  that  he  always  thought  the}  were  partners  until  one  or  two 
years  ago,  when  he  learned  there  had  been  some  misunderstanding 
between  them.  ^ 

Horace  Prior  testifies  that  he  received  from  Mr.  Board  man  com- 
pensation for  the  use  of  the  room  in  whit^h  the  pwmp  was  exhibited. 

Mr.  Orlando  Be/inc^  proves  the  publication  of  the  offensive  para- 
graph, which  seems  to  have  caused  the  misunderstanding  between 
Boardman  an<l  Atkinson,  by  attributing  the  whole  invention  to  Mr. 
Atkinson.  This  paragraph,  a  copy  of  which  is  annexed  to  Mr.  Ben- 
neVs  deposition,  appeared  in  the  Journal  of  Commerce  of  the  25th  of 
November,  1843.  This  seems  to  have  excited  Mr.  Boardman,  and 
on  the  4th  f  f  December  following  he  filed  his  petition  for  a  patent. 

William  Fletcher  testifies  that  William  Boardman,  jun.,  employed 
him  to  make  the  patterns  for  the  pump,  and  paid  him  for  making 
them.  Mr.  Boardman  showed  him  a  sketch  which  gave  him  the 
idea  so  that  he  could  comnjence.  He  never  had  any  communica- 
tion with  Mr.  Atkinson,  and  did  not  know  him  till  the  day  of  tak- 
ing his  deposition.  This  witness  made  a  casting  of  the.punap  pat- 
tern. Mr.  Boardman  made  an  alteration  in  the  angle  of  the  dis- 
charge nozzk.  About  the  1st  ov  June,  1842,  he  took  to  Mr.  Board- 
man  a  boiler  for  the  purpose  of  trying  the  model,  which  was  then 
Complete.  The  boiler  was  of  iron.  The  pumps  were  cast  in  Brown- 
ing's foundry. 

Cyrus  "Currier y  of  the  firm  of  Davis,  Currier  &  Co.,  machinists  at 
Newark,  New  Jersey,  testifiet*  that  they  n\ade  four  of  these  steam 
pumps  for  Mr.  Boardnaan,  and  were  paid  for  them  by  the  New  York 
underwriters;  Mr.  Boardman  having  attested  to  the  accuracy  of  the 
a(  counts.  That  he  directed  the  building  of  them,  and  drafted  thep. 
Tlie  order  for  the  first  pump  was  given  about  the  middle  of  M^rch^ 
and  completed  the  middle  of  May,  1843. 

Mr.'Atkinsoh  was  never  in  the  shop  during  the  building  of  thW^ 
pumps,  to  the  knowledge  of  this  witness,  and  gave  no  instructt^i* 
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about  the  building  of  them.  He,  Mr.  Atkinson,  has  been  in  the 
shop  since  they  removed.  He  came  and  said  he  wanted  an  engine 
built  with  a^pump  attached  to  it.  He  gave  no  drawings,  but  asked 
this  witnesses  opinion  as  to  the  size,  &c.;  thinks  he  asked  if  Mr. 
Boardman's  patterns  were  there;  he  was  answered  "no,"  they  were 
in  New  York.  He  then  asked  the  witness  if  he  could  build  him  a 
pump,  the  same  as  they  had  built  for  Boardman;  thinks  it  was  in 
the  fall  of  1841,  that  Boardman  first  told  him  he  contemplated 
building  a  pump  for  wrecking  purposes.  Thinks  it  was  in  the  middle 
of  the  fall.  He  first  saw  the  model  of  the  steam  pump  completed 
in  the  spring  or*  summer  of  1842.  He  saw  Mr.  Atkinson  at  the 
place  where  he  sa\;^  the  model.  Mr.  Atkinson  did  not,  at  that  time, 
claim  to  be  the  iaventor  of  the  pump,  or  say  anything. to  lead  tfiis 
witness  to  think  that  he  was  the  inventor,  nor  did  he  say  or  do 
anything  which  gave  this  witness  to  understand  that  he  did  not 
recognize  Mr.  Boardman,  at  that  time,  as  the  inventor.  Mr.  Atkin- 
son said  nothing  about  it.  Mr.  Boardman  showed  him  the  whole 
and  explained  it  to  him. 

Mr.  Julius  Von  Schmidt^  a  machinist  in  Washington,  D.  C;,  tes- 
tified that  he  was  applied  to,  to  make  a  model  for  Mr.  Atkinson 
"a  year  ago  last  winter."  (His  deposition  was  taken  in  1847.)  Mr. 
Atkinson  showed  him  a  model  and  drawing  in  Doctor  Joneses,  and 
wished  him  to  make  him  such  a  u  odel,  which  he  did  with  some 
small  variation;  saw  the  same  model  in  the  Patent  Office  about 
three  months  ago.  The  name  of  William  Boardman,  junior,  was 
upon  it.  He  made  a  sketch  of  it  at  Dr.  Jones's  office.  He  has 
seen,  at  the  Patent  Office,  the  model  he  made  for  Mr.  Atkinson. 
Mr.  Atkinson  did  not  give  him  any  idea  of  the  principle  or  con- 
struction of  the  pump  before  he  took  him  to  Dr.  Jones's  office.  He 
called  the  model  at  Dr.  Jones's  office  his  model.  He  did  not  ex- 
amine the  drawing^  particularly;  he  only  took  a  glance  at  it.  Dr. 
Jones  held  it  in  his  hands,  and  took  it  away  immediately  and  told 
him  he  could  sketch  better  from  the  model.  Upon  a  careful  consi- 
deration and  comps^rison  of  the  evidence  on  both  sides,  I  am  of 
opinion  that  the  preponderance  is  greatly  in  favor  of  William 
Boardman,  jun.,  as  the  inventor  of  the  improvements  in  the  steam 
pump,  for  which  he  has  now  applied  for  a  patent,  and  I  do  there- 
fore affirm  the  decision  of  the  honorable  the  Commissioner  of  Pa- 
tents in  this  cause.  * 

W.  CRANCH. 

October  21, 1847. 


District  of  Columbia,  to  wit: 

£dwin  Janney,  appellant  from  the  refusal  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Patents  to  rehear  his  application  for  a  patent  after  it  had  been 
twice  rejected  by  the  late  Commissioner,  Mr.  Ellsworth. 

I,  William  Cranch,  Chief  Justice  of  the  District  Court  of  the 
United  States  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  certify  to  the  Hon. 
Edmund  Burke,  Commissioner  of  Patents,  that  on  the  13th  of  De- 
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cember,  1847,  according  to  notice  given,  the  said  Edwin  Jannej 
appeared  before  me,  and  was  fully  heard  by  his  counsel,  Mr.  J.  J. 
Oreenough,  in  support  of  his  appeal;  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  an  examining 
clerk  in  the  Patent  Office  being  also  present  and  heard  in  explana- 
tion of  the  grounds  of  the  Commissioner's  decision. 

Whereupon,  inasmuch  as  the  decision  of  the  Commissioner,  from 
which  the  appeal  is  taken,  neither  affirms  or  denies  the  xight  of  the 
applicant  to  the^patent  (which  he  claims)  upon  the  merits  of  his 
supposed  invention,  it  is  not  such  a  decision  as  is  the  subject  of 
appeal  under  the  act  of  July  4,  1836,  "to  promote  the  progress  of 
useful  arts,"  &c  ,  or  the  act  of  March  3,  1839,  in  addition  to  that 
act,  and  that  therefore  I  have  not  jurisdiction  of  this  appeal,  which 
is  therefore  hereby  dismissed. 

W.  CRANCH. 

December  14,  1847. 

(The  above  decision  is  sustained  by  the  following  reasons:) 

December  13,  1847 — Edwin  Jannev,  Appeal. 

This  is  an  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  Commissioner  of  Pat- 
ents in  the  following  words,  contained  in  a  letter  from  him  to  Mr. 
Janney,  dated 

"  Patent  Office,  Oct.  28M,  1847. 
"Sir:  It  appears  by  the  records  of  this  office  that  your  applica- 
tion for  letters  patent  for  alleged  improvement  in  machinery  for 
sawing  staves  was  examined  and  rejected,  for  reasons  assigned  on 
the  3d  of  August,  1843.  That  on  the  7th  of  September  following, 
the  case  was  reconsidered,  and  the  decision  wad  again  revised  and 
affirmed.  All  these  actions  took  place  under  the  administration  of 
the  late  Commissioner  Ellsworth. 

"Under  these  circumstances,  the  decision  heretofore  made  can- 
not be  disturbed,  aod  your  application  must  stand  rejected. 

"  R'espectfully  yours, 

"  EDMUND  BURKE. 
^"Edward  Janney,  Esq.  • 

"  Care  of  J.  J,  Greenough^  Washington^  D.  C" 

The  last  application  for  the  patent  was  made  on  the  27th  of  Oc- 
tober, 1847,  some  small  amendment  having  been  made  in  the 
specification,  not  affecting  the  merits  of  the  claim,  so  that  it  was, 
in  e£fect,  an  application  to  the  present  Commissioner  to  revise  and 
revoke  the  two  decisions  made  by  Mr.  Ellsworth,  the  former  Com- 
missioner. His  refusal  so  to  revise  and  revoke  these  decisions  is 
not  a  ground  of  appeal  under  the  acts  of  1836  aivd  1839.  The  act 
of  1839  gives  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  Judge  only  in  cases  where 
an  appeal  was,  by  the  previous  act,  allowed  from  the  decision  of 
the  Commissioner  to  a  beard  of  examiners,  and  then  only  when  a 
•  patent  was  refused.  In  the  present  case  he  has  not  refused  a  pat- 
ent. He  decides  only  that  he  will  not  examine  the  merits  of  the 
claim,  which  has  been  twice  rejected,  after  a  full  examination  of 
his  predecessor  in  office.     This  refusal  was  not  a  ground  for  appeal 
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to  examiners  under  the  7th  section  of  the  act  of  1836,  and  there- 
fore is  not  a  ground  of  appeal  to  the  Judge. 

Having  no  jurisdiction  of  such  an  appeal,  it  is  not  for  me  to  saj 
"whetherthe  refusal,  under  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  was  right 
or  wrong.  There  is  no  limitation  of  time  as  to  the  appeal;  and  I 
do  not  perceive  any  reason  why  Mr.  Janney^  may  not  now  appeal 
from  the  decision  of  Mr.  Ellsworth,  and  have  the  merits  of -his 
invention  decided.  I  understand  the  merits  of  both  jipplications 
are  alike.  Having  no  jurisdiction  of  this  appeal,  I  suppose  it  must 
be  considered  as  dismissed. 

W.  CRANCH. 

December- 13,  1847. 
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CLAIMS  OF  PATENTS  ISSUED  DURING  THE  YEAR  1847. 

No.  4914. 

What  we  claim  as  our  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is  the  placin^g  the  driving  spring  and  fuzee  on  the  same 
shaft,  connecting  the  same  to  the  movement  frame  of  the  clock, 
and  the  combination  of  the  same  with  the  barrel  F  and  move- 
ments of  the  clock,  substantially  in  the  manner  and  for  the  pur- 
.pose  herein  set  forth. 

CHAUNCEt  BOARDMAN, 
JOSEPH  A.  WELLS. 

•No.  4915. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invenflon,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is  the  making  use  of  two  uterine^upporting  pads,  (C,  C,) 
arranged  in  such  a  manner  as  to  act  on  the  pelvis  each  side  of  the 
labia;  and  also  their  combination  with  an  abdominal  and  a  dorsnl 
pad,  or  with  either  of  them,  substantially  as  herein  set  forth. 

FRANCES  CARTER. 

No.  4916. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is  the  combination  of  the  cutting  and  threshing  appara?tus, 
herein  described,  in  one  harvesting  machine,  is  connecting  the 
knives  separately  with  the  respective  rods  1,  and  the  eccentrics  m, 
and  their  arrangement  and  combination  with  the  guides  g,  and  the 
cutting  plate  i,  being  a  spur  and  balance  wheel  combined. 

CLINTON  FOSTER. 

No.  4917. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is  combining  the  scraper  with  a  wheeled  carriage  or  cart  i^ 
such  a  ms^nner  that  it  may  be  thrown  into,  and  out  of,  action,  and 
be  regulated  by  an  attendant  upon  the  cart  by  means  of  the  ele- 
vating and  depressing  levers,  and  the  scraper  handles,  the  wholt 
being  combined,  and  operating  substantially  in  the  manner  and  for 
the  purpose  herein  set  forth,  using,  for  the  construction,  any  mate- 
rial that  will  best  suit  my  putpose. 

NATHAN  PARKINS. 
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No.  4918. 

What  I  claim  as  my  inyention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is  the  herein  described  method  of  inserting  metallic  spokes 
in  carriage  wheels,  in  combination  with  the  making  of  the  hub  in 
two  parts,  one  fitting  within  the  other,  substantially  as  herein  de- 
scribed, whereby  the  spokes  are  firmly  held  in  place,  and  prevented 
from  workinf^  loose  by  the  jarring  of  the  wheel;  and,  also,  any  one 
of  them  can  be  taken  out  for  repairs,  a«d  reinserted  by  making  the 
hub  in  two  parts  as  described. 

IRA  HOLMES. 

No.  4919. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letteri 
patent,  is  the  mode  of  attaching  traces,  &c.,  to  the  whiffletrees  of 
vehicles,  as  herein  described,  viz:  by  rounding  off  the  end  of  the 
whifletree,  and  passing  the  end  of  the  trace  through  a  loop  attached 
to  the  same;  which  end  may  be  secured  to  the  back  of  the  whiffle- 
tree,  either  in  the  mode  herein  described  or  in  any  other  suitable 
manner.  * 

I  also  claim  the  peculiar  mode  of  securing  tlie  end  of  the  trace> 
'  or  strap,  to  the  whifSetree,  by  the  use  of  the  button-headed  stud 
and  slats,  as  herein  set  fortfi  and  described. 

WINANT  DE  GARMO.  . 

No.  4920. 

>We  do  not  confine  ourselves  to  the  application  of  our  invention 
to  mills  for  grinding  grain,  as  there  are  many  materials,  earthy 
drug8|  etc.,  which,  in  being  ground,  it  will  be  found  advantageous 
to  use  our  application;  and  in  many  cases  it  will  be  of  great  advan- 
tage to  heat  the  air  (by  any  convenient  means)  before  it  passes 
through  the  mill,  the  latter  case  being  particularly  recommended 
in  grinding  Indian  corn  intended  for  Jong  voyages. 

Wc  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  we  do  not  confine  ourselves  to 
the  particular  arrangement  laid  down  in  the  drawing,  nor  to  the 
position  or  form  of  the  invention  as  there  represented.  Bat  wc 
claim  as  our  invention  the  causing  of  a  current  of  air  to  pass  be- 
tween the  mill  stones,  from  the  eye  towards  and  out  at  the  peri- 
phery, substantially  for,  and  in  the  manner  described;  the  said  cur- 
rent being  produced  by  a  blower,  or  any  other  convenient  mode^ 
either  by  drawing  the'same  from  the  mill  or  forcing  it  through,  as 
fully  described  aoove.  And  we  also  claim  drying  or  curing  the 
flour  or  meal  while  under  the  action  of  the  mill  stones,  by  the  in- 
troduction of  a  blast  of  heated  air,  substantially  as  described. 

J.  BTE.  GENDEBIEN, 
A.  HOUYET. 
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No.  4921. 

What  I  claim  as  ray  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is  the  mode,  herein  described^  of  creating  draft  in  chimney 
stacks  by  means  of  the  screw  fan  (a)  attached  to  the  plate  (h) 
placed  at  the  top  of  the  stack,  substantially  in  the  manner  de- 
scribed. 

And  I  also  claim  the  above  in  combination  with  the  perforated 
casing  (f)  and  shield,  (k,)  and  in  combination  therewith  the  tnbe, 
or  trunk,  (e)  and  valve,  (g,)  placed  within, it,  all  in  the  manner  and 
for  tjie  purpose  described. 


JAS.  MONTGOMERY. 


No.  4922. 


What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is  the  method,  substantially  as  herein  described,  of  roast- 
ing coffee  by  means  of  a  wheel  of  buckets,  which  receive  th^ 
grains  of  coffee  from  a  hopper,  when  this  is  combined  with  a 
heated  trough  through  which  the  grains  are  passed  by  the  rotation 
of  the  wheel,  as  herein  described.  And  I  also  claim,  in  combina- 
tion with  the  wheel  and  trough,,  the  condensing  vessel,  for  the 
purpose  of  condensing  the  aroma  of  the  coffee,  substantially  as 
herein  described. 

JOHN  R.  REMINGTON. 

No.  4923. 

Having  given  the  above  directions  for  drafting  and  cutting  the 
back  and  body  of  a  coat,  eno*ugh  has  been  done  to  illustrate  the 
utility  of  my  invention,  as  well  as  the  manner  of  using  it.  To  tai- 
lors it  furnishes  not  only  a  most  convenient  arrangement  for  apply- 
ing the  scye  and  shoulder  measures  in  drafting,  but  an  arrangement 
which  secures  them  the  most  correct  possible  application  of  those 
measures;  and  guards  them  against  the  numberless  uncertainties 
and  inaccuracies  which  attend  the  usual  mode,  and  which  requires 
the  greatest  skill  to  avoid. 

To  the  method  of  taking  measures  herein  mentioned,  or  to' the 
measures  themselves,  I  prefer  no  claim.  They  are  introduced 
merely  to  illustrate  the  utility  and  mode  of  using  my  invention. 
But  what  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is  the  spring  steel  ring,  herein  described,  and  called  the 
"circular  measure,"  and  the  "shoulder  regulator"  thereunto  at- 
tached, which  are  manufactured  and  used  in  the  manner  herein  set 
forth. 

MILES  G.  SIMFvIL. 

No.  4924. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to    secure  by  letters 
patent,  is  the  combination  of  the  concaye  A  with  the  cone  B,  for 
13* 
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raising  or  making  concave  a   plate  of  tin|  or   other  metal,  as  de- 
scribed. 

ALONZO  HEATON. 

No.   4926. 

What  I  claim  as  my  inventioui  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is  the  particular   manner   of  combining  and    arranging  the 

Eeculiarly  constructed  cutteis   B,  £,  and  A,  with   the   scolloped 
acked  stock,  as  above  set  forth. 

ISAAC  CROSSETT. 

No.  4926. 

What  we  claim  as  our  inventioni  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is  surrounding  the  basin  with  a  dip  flanch,  when  thi<<  is 
combined  with  the  pan  for  containing  water,  substantially  »8  de- 
scribed, whereby  the  escape  of  noxious  odors  is  prevented  whea 
the  basin  is  removed,  and  the  necessity  of  uniting  the  basin  with 
the  top  of  the  trunk  avoided,  as  described.  And  we  also  claim 
the  second  jointed  pan,  for  preventing  the  escape  of  odors  when 
the  first  pan  is  opened,  when  this  is  combined  with  the  first  pan, 
substantially  as  described. 

JAMES  INGRAM. 

JAMES  STUART. 

No.  4927. 

What  I  claim  as  my  inventioA,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent  of  the  United  States,  in  th8  above  described  "fountain 
pen,''  is  the  filling  tube  of  a  graduated  capacity  for  filling  the 
pen,  combined  with  the  fountain  pen,  as  above  set  forth  and 
specified,  or  arranged  in  any  manner  which  is  substantially  the 
same. 

WALTER  HUNT. 

No.  4928. 

/ 

It  is  not  intended  by  this  specification  to  limit  the  inventioi  to 
any  particular  mode  of  fastening,  or  to  any  particular  kind  of 
metal,  although  the  inventor  preferred,  and  the  said  Lorenzo,  bis 
executor,  prefers  using  screw  bolts  with  counter-sunk  heads,  as 
the  means  of  fastening,  and  cast  iron  as  the  metal  best  adapted  to 
the  forming  and  fitting  of -the  parts,  a^  well  as  to  their  durability. 

What  is  claimed  as  the  invention  of  said  David  Prouty,  and  is 
sought  to  be  secured  by  letters  patent,  is  the  adjustable  and  shift* 
ing  wing  or  wings,  in  combination  with  the  mould  board,  as  de- 
scribed, by  means  of  which  the  same  plough  can  be  adjusted  to 
the  cutting  of  furrows  of  different  widths,  as  set  forth  above. 

LORENZO  PROUTY,  ExtcuUr. 

m 
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No.  4929. 

Having  thus  fully  described  our  improvements,  what  we  claim 
as  our  inventibn,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  em- 
ployment of  a  series  of  cutters,  the  first  of  which  has  a  blunt 
edge  for  indenting  the  surface  instead  of  cutting  it,  the  successive 
cutters  being  made  progressiyely  thinner  and  cutting  deeper  to  the 
centre,  all  substantially  as  described.  t 

JOHN  R.  REMINGTON. 
. ROBERT  BEALE. 

No.  4930. 

What  I  claim   as   my  inv.entioq,    and  desire  to  secure   by  letters 

Eatent,  is  the  mode  in  which  I  have  constructed  and  arranged  the 
lling  passage  and  the  rose,  as  herein  set  forth  and  desifribed,  both 
being  at  or  near  the  top  of  the  fountain  when  erect;  (it  being  un- 
derstood that  I  do  not  intend  to  confine  my  claim  to  the  case. where 
the  partitions,  enclosing  the  empty  cavities,  marked  p  and  q,  are 
introduced;  these  latter  not  being  absolutely  necessary  to,  although 
greatly  improving  the  action  of  the  apparatus;)  and,  in  combina- 
tion with  the  above,  I  claim  placing  the  gudgeons,  upon  which  the 
fountain  turns,  above  the  centre  of  the  cylindrical  water  receptacle, 
and  adding  a  counter  weight,  i,  to  the  bottom  of  the  latter,  so  as 
to  cause  the  apparatus  to  fight  itself  after  inversion. 

I  also  claim  the  peculiar  manner  in  which  I  have  arranged  the 
escape  passages,  d  and  e,  e,  so  as  the  more  readily^ to  cut  oflF  the 
water  when  the  fountain  commences  to  rise  from  its  inverted  posi- 
tion, and  thereby  prevent  its  spouting  to  the  front. 

And  I  further  claim  the  mode  of  producing  the  douche^  by  means 
of  the  cover,  K,  K,  applied  over  the  rose — the  whole  being  con- 
structed and  operating  substantially  in  the  manner  and  for  the  pur- 
poses set  forth  and  described. 


HENRY  BLODGETT. 


No.  4931. 


What  I  claim  as  my  invention  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent  is, 

1.  The  combination  of  the  revolving  condensing  tube,  K*,  with 
the  stationary  laying  block,  b,  the  i'ormer  being  constructed  and 
operated  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purpose  set  forth'. 

2.  The  combination  of  the  adjustable  frustrum  of  a  cone  with  the 
revolving  shaft,  H,  and  condensing  tube,  K',  for  graduating  the 
tension  of  the  strands  during  the  operation  of  laying  them  as  des- 
cribed. 

WILLIAM  JOSLIN. 

No.  4932. 
What  I  claim  as  my  invention  and  desire  to  secure  by  Utters  pa- 
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tent,  is  the  arrangement  of  the  cutter  wheel  6r  saws,  so  as  to  cut 
in  the  direction  of  the  grain  of  the  wood  or  other  substance  to  be 
formed,  when  this  is  combined  with  the  rotation  of  the  pattern  and 
substance  to  be  formed  during  the  operation  of  the  cutters,  sub- 
stantially as  described. 

TIMOTHY  CLARK. 

No.  4933. 

What  I  claim  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  curve 
in  the  bandies  in  combination  with  the  blocks  affixed  to  the  teeth 
in  the  manner  and  for  the  purpose  herein  set  forth. 

LEWIS  SWIFT. 

No.  4934. 

Having  thus  fully  described  the  nature  of  my  improvements  in  the 
manner  of  manufacturing  claw  or  other  strapped  hammers,  what  I 
claim  therein  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the 
manner  herein  set  forth  of  forming  and  of  confining  the  strkps  in  place, 
the  straps  consisting  of  strips  of  iron  of  an  equal  or  nearly  equal 
thickness  from  end  to  end, and  being  bevelled  or  dovetailed  at  their 
edges  to  fit  corresponding  bevels  in  the  eye,  in  the  particular  man- 
ner herein  set  forth. 

'  C.  HAMMOND. 

No.  4935. 

Having  thus  fully  described  the  nature  of  my  improvement  in 
the  lamp  for  burning  volatile  ingredients,  what  I  claim  therein  as 
new  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  so  arranging  of 
the  tubes  B  and  B,  and  of  the  apertures  through  them,  as  that  the 
outer  tube  shally  by  turning  on  the  inner,  be  made  to  vary  the 
number  of  jets,  or  to  extinguishing  the  whole,  at  pleasure,  substan- 
tially in  the  manner  herein  fully  made  known;  and  this  I  claim 
whether  the  proportions  for  the  jets  be  made  to  coincide  precisely 
in  the  manner  set  forth,  or  in  any  other  that  is  substantially  the 
same,  producing  the  same  effect  by  equivalent  means. 

ISAIAH  JENJflNGS. 

No.  4936. 

I  do  not. claim  the  us*of  a  notched  bar  for  regulating  the  move- 
ment of  the  stiles,  to  determine  the  distance  apart  of  mortises 
to  the  cut  therein;  nor  do  I  claim  cutting  on  opposite  sides 
of  a  piece  of  timber  simultaneously  by  the  movement  of  a  single 
lever.  But  what  I  do  claim  as  my  invention,  and,  desire  to  se- 
cure by  letters  patent,  is  the  before  described  mode  of  mortis- 
ing the  stiles  for  window  blinds,  by  securing  two  stiles  to  a  notched 
gauge  bar  and  bringing  the  teeth  of  said  guage  bar  in  contact  with 
a  spring  dog  fixed  to  the  frame  between  the  two  oblique,  cntters 
attached  by  slides  to  a  lever,  which  cutters  are  made  to  cut  two 
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mortises  simultaneously,   at   each  moTemeat  of  the]  lever,  one  on 
each  stile  and  on  opoosite  sides. 

JOS.  W.  INGLE.   I 

No.  4937.  '     • 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention  ^nd  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is,  1st,  a  scoop  or  shovel  plough  in  combination  with  the 
sifter,  springs,  and  cams. 

JEAN  BLANC. 

•No.  4938.  ^ 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention;  and  what  I  desire  to  secure  by 
letters  patent,  is  the  combination  of  the  tubes,  caps,  elastic  bands 
and  pin,  as  herein  before  described,  so  as  to  form  a  pin  in  such  a 
manner  as  that,  when  used,  the  pin  will  be  confined  or  held  in  its 
place,  and  the  point  thereof  prevented  from  piercing  or  otherwise 
injuring  the  person  wearing  or  using  the  same 

JAMES  RABBETH. 

No.  4939. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is  the  construction  of  the  faucet  plug  or  key,  with  water 
channels  in  its  sides,  corresponding  with  the  orifice  in  the  water, 
pipe,  and  with  those  in  the  sides  of  the  socket,  whereby  the  direc- 
tion of  the  flowing  water  is  occasionally  reversed,  and  made  to 
pass  through  the  filter  in  opposite  directions;  also  the  combination 
of  the  faucet  key  and  socket,  with  the  filter  and  filter  chambers,  as 
herein  described. 

SAMUEL  H.  LEWIS. 

No.  4940. 

Having  thus  described  my  improvement  in  steering  wheels,  I 
shall  state  my  claim  as  follows: 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  have  secured  to  me 
by  letters  patent,  is  the  arrangement  or  combination  of  two  endless 
screws,  (geared  together  as  described,)  with  a  wheel  on  the  top  of 
the  rudder  post,  having  teeth  on  the  interior  of  its  rim  or  peri- 
hery,  as  set  forth,  and  also  any  contrivances. varying  therefrom, 
ut  substantially  the  same,  and  combined  substantially  in  the  same 
manner,  and  for  the  same  purpose. 

JESSE  REED. 

No.  4941. 


I 


What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  ^nd  desire   to  secure   by  letters 
patent,  is  .fhe  combination  and  arrangement  of  the  two  edged  hori- 
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zontal  planing  cutters,  with  the  vibrating  frame,  forked  lever,  and 
the  connectieg  rod  f ,  constructed  and  operating  substantially  as 
herein  described. 

JOB  SHELDON. 

No.  4942. 

Having  thus  fully  described  the  manner  in  which  I  construct  my 
balance  steam  press^  and  shown  the  operation  of  the  same,  what  I 
claim  therein  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the 
combination  of  the  link  h  with  the  arm  /,  and  of  the  latter  with  the 
shaft  9,  by^hich  the  mechanical  effect  of  the  leverage  is  increased 
as  the  pressing  proceeds. 

I  also  claim  the  manner  of  regulating  the  rise  of  the  follower, 
to  adapt  it  to  bales  of  different  sizes  by  a  self-adjusting  apparatus, 
consisting  of  the  sliding  boxes  for  the  gudgeons  of  the  shaft  j; 
the  stud  u,  pnd  the  inclined  plane  t?,  and  the  weight  x  arranged  and 
operating  substantially  as  set  foi^h. 

ALFRED  C.  JONES. 

No.  4943. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is  the  application  for  the  purpose  of  fastening  and  holding 
the  tug  of  a  harness,  of  the  plate  Figs.  4  and  5,  with  the  roller,  be- 
tween the  tug  to  be  held  and  the  back  plate  of  the  box.  In  the  man- 
ner herein  described. 

WILLIAM  D.  HILLIS. 

No.  4944. 

Having  thus  fully  described  my  improvements,  what  I  claim  as 
my  ii^ention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  construct- 
ing the  case  of  a  horizontal  smut  machine*  with  two  rows  of  holes 
in  the  sides  thereof,  in  the  manner  described,  for  ventilating  and 
discharging  the  smut;  and,  in  combination  therewith,  the  runner, 
constructed  as  above  set  forth,  for  the  purposes  above  specified. 

JOSEPH  HEYGEL. 

No.  4945. 

What  I  claim  as  my  original  invention,  and  wish  to  seriire  by 
letters  patent,  is  the  application  of  travelling  wheels^  suspended 
and  worked  either  by  a  double  endless  rope,  or  by  a  single  rope 
across  a  river  or  valley,  for  the  purpose  of  traversing  the  wires  for 
the  formation  of  wire  cables;  the  whole  to  be,  in  substance  and  in 
its  main  features,  constructed  and  worked  as  above  described  and 
illustrated  by  the  drawings. 

JOHN  A.  HOEBLING. 
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No.  4946. 

That  Vhich  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  bj 
letters  patent,  is,  first,  the  centre  cylinder,  comprising  one-third  of 
the  whole  length  of  the  hub,  (more  or  less,)  in  combination  with 
the  end  pieces  and  the  heads  on  the  inner  ends  of  the  spokes; 
second,  I  claim  the  swelh  at  each  end  of  the  spoke  rods,  for  the 
purposes  and  ends  herein  described. 

JAMES  ROWE. 

No.  4947. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is  the  combination  of  the  compound  lever  and  weight  with 
a  door  for  closing  the  same,  substantially  in  the  manner  and  for 
the  purpose  set  forth,  without  interposing  a  chain  or  other  flexible 
fixture. 

DANIEL  BALL. 

No.  4948. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is  the  employment  of  a  series  of  metallic  reeds  tuned  to  the 
strings  of  a  piano  forte  in  combination  with  said  strings,  so  as  to 
be  played  upon  by  the  same  keys  that  act  on  the  strings  of  the 
piano  and  at  the  same  time;  the  whole  being  constructed  as  above 
set  forth,  or  in  any  other  manner  substantially  the  same. 

MOSES  COBURN., 

No.  4949. 

Having  thus  fully  described  my  improvement,  what  I  claim  as 
my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  construct- 
ing a  shower  bath,  with  lateral  jets  formed  by  the  vertical  stand- 
ards, substantially  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purpose  described; 
but  I  du  not  claim  forming  an  annular  jet  around  the  sides  of  the 
bath,  as  that  has  before  i)een  doi^,  but  at  an  expense  and  inconve- 
nience that  rendered  it  impracticable. 

H.  H.  KING. 

No.  4950. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is  the  combination  of  the  air-heating  apparatus  with  the 
stove  and  elevated  oven,  substantially  in  the  manner  described. 

CHARLES  W.  GRANNIS. 

No.  4951. 

P    The  short  vibratory  or  reciprocating  motion,  so  imparted  to  the 
block,  soon  causes  the  fibres^  of  fur  and  other  material  of  which  the 
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hat  body  is  composed^  to  become  densely  compacted  together  or 
hardened  in  the  desired  manner  and  to  the  extent  required.  What 
I  claim  «8  my  invention,  and  seek  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is 
the  aforesaid  improvement  by  which  I  effect  the  hardening  of  a  hat 
body,  viz:  by  means  of  a  conic  frustrum  or  block  upon  which  the 
body  is  placed  or  formed,  and  a  damp  cloth  applied  to  the  fibrous^ 
matter  upon  the  block,  in  combination  with  a  hollow  vessel  D,  sar« 
rounding  the  whole;  the  block  A,  having  a  short  Ireciprocating 
motion  upon- its  axis  imparled  to  it,  when  placed  within  the  vessel 
B,  and  the  whole  being  made  to  operate  together,  as  above  speci- 
fied. 

SAMUEL  LYON. 

No.  4952. 

Therefore  what  I  claim  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is  the  mode  or  manner  of  producing  this  universal  self- 
adjusting  property  of  the  block,  combined  by  the  three  principles 
above  explained  and  developed.  That  is  to  say,  I  claim  the  before 
described  peculiar  combination  and  arrangement  of  the  half  ellip- 
tic springs  crossed  at  right  angles,  centre  pin  and  plate,  arranged 
and  operating  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purpose  above  set  forth; 
or  any  other  combination  and  arrangement  analogous  thereto,  pro- 
ducing like  results. 

H.  W.  PATTERSON. 

No.  4953. 

What  we  claim  as  our  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is  the  combination  of  the  revolving  pinion  socket  K,  the 
stationary  double  trumpet  mouthed  socket  L,  and  gauge  shaped 
cutter,  W,  with  the  sliding  socket  P,  and  bevelled  cutter  K,  con- 
structed, arranged  and  operated  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purpose 


above  described  and  set  forth. 


ELBRIDGE  WEBBER, 
NATHAN  O.  MITCHELL. 


No.  4954. 

Having  thus  fully  described  the  construction  and  operation  of 
my  improved  floating  sectional  docks  what  I  claim  therein  as  new, 
and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  combination  of  the  air- 
tight chambers  D  D,  with  the  large  buoyant  chambers  A  A,  by  means 
of  the  guiding  gauge  posts  J  J,  for  the  purpose  of  regulatings  the 
degree  of  emersion  of  the  buoyant  chambers  when  they  are  filled 
with  water,  to  wit/ the  draught  of  a  vessel;  and  also  for  the  pur- 
pose of  suspending  the  buoyant  chambers  and  the  parts  attached 
thereto,  when  not  in  use,  submerged  entirely  below  the  surface  of 
the  water,  for  protecting  the  same  from  decay,  as  herein  set  forth. 

SAMUEL  LOVELAND. 
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No.  4955. 

Having  thus  fully  described  my  impToyed  machine  for  dressing 
the  sides,  rounding  the  ed^es  and  punching  the  holes  in  slats  for 
Venetian  blinds,  what  I  claim  therein  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure 
by  letters  patent,  is  the  combination  of  the  .pitman  C,  the  sliding 
frame  D,  the  diving  bar  E,  thd  spring  clamps  I,  the  sliding  piece 
F,  and  the  drivers  G  G,  connected  to  the  same;  the  planes  J  J  a^d 
K,  the  drivers  N  N,  the  planes  M  M,  the  steel  plates  e  e,  and  guartf 
bars  n  n,  between  the  planes  MM,  the  drop  guards  w  and  a  a,  the 
planes  E,  and  the  punches  T  T,  arranged  and  operating  with  each 
other  and  with  the  other  parts  of  the  machine  respectively,  substaa- 
tially  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purpose  herein  set  forth. 

LOTT  McGILL. 

No.  4966. 

I  therefore  claim  as  my  invention  a  rentering  angular  transversal 
curved  knife,  (B,)  and  an  elevated  angular  knife  bar,  (C,)  in  com- 
bination with  each  other,  and  constructed  and  arranged  with  re- 
spect to  the  feeding  trough,  and  operating  together  substantially 
in  the  manner  and  for  the  purpose  as  above  specified. 

FREDERICK  D.  SAMPSON. 

No.  4957. 

What  I  claim  as  my  improvement,  and  for  which  I  ask  letters 
patent,  if  the  combination  of  the  saturated  core  thread  with  the 
fuse,  substantially  in  the  manner  above  described. 

RICHARD  BACON. 

No.  4958. 

«  What  I  claim  as  my  discovery,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is  the  before  described  composition,  to  be  added  to  paints 
ground  in  oil,  or  otherwise,  for  producing  the  eflFects  above  de- 
scribed. 

ROBERT  BRANNAN. 

No.  4959. 

What  we  claim  as  our  invention  or  improvement,  and  desire  to 
secure  by  letters  patent,  consists  in  the  combination  of  a  joint  or 
joints  with  the  pad-plates  and  yoke,  in  the  various  kinds  of  har- 
nesses and  saddles,  so  as  to  allow  them  to  change  their  angle  or 
position  to  conform  to  the  shape  of  the  back  of  the  horse  or  other 
animal  on  which  the  same  may  be  used,  the  principle  of  which  is 
shown  substantially  in  the  drawing. 

CHAS.  POPE, 
KASSON  FRAZER. 
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No.  4960. 

I  am  aware  that  wrought  iron  cannons  have  been  made  of  staves 
and  ho'^ps,  and  therefofe  I  wish  it  to  be  distinctly  understood  that 
I  do  not  claim  this  as  of  my  invention;  but  what  I  do  claim  as  my 
invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  connecting  to- 
gether the  inner  series  of  staves  by  means  of  the  outer  or  second 
series,  breaking  joints  with  the  first,  and  embracing  projections 
'thereon,  substantially  as  herein  described.  And  I  also  claim  the 
hoops  or  rings,  in  combination  with  the  two  series  of  staves,  put 
and  connected  together  in  the  manner  herein  described,  whereby 
the  whole  is  bound  and  properly  secured  together,  as  herein  de- 
scribed. • 

ALBERT  EAMES. 

No.  4961. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is  the  combination  of  cream  of  tartar  and  saleratus  with 
ground  flax  seed,  or  other  oleaginous  seeds,  previous  to  the  usual 
process  of  steaming,  substantially  in  the  mranner  and  for  the  pur- 
pose set  forth. 

ELIJAH  HORNER. 

No.  4962. 

What  we  claim  as'  our  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is —  * 

First,  Making  the  sides  of  the  trunk  of  thin  sheet  metal,  or  other 
substance  which  will  bend  with  facility  and  retain  the  form  given, 
in  combination  with  the  moveable  top,  for  the  purpose  of  adapting 
the  form  of  the  mouth  or  delivery  aperture  of  the  trunk  to  aoy  size 
or  form  6(  former,  and  to  the  regulation  of  the  deposite  of  the 
fibres  on  the  former,  to  determine  the  thickness  of  the  bat,  substan- 
tially as  herein  described. 

Second.  We  claim  so  connecting  the  top  of  the  trunk  with  the 
sides  thereof  that  it  can  be  elevated  or  depressed  at  pleasure,  to 
increase  or  decrease  the  height  of  the  diouth  or  delivery  aperture 
of  the  trunk,  and  adapt  it  to  any  size  of  former 'that  may  be  used, 
substantially  as  herein  described. 

Third,  ^We  claim  the.valve  or  shutter,  in  combination  with  the 
trunk,  substantially  as  described,  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  or 
stopping  the  current  of  air  through  the  trunk,  as  d^cribed. 

^nd  fourth.  We  claim  the  addition  of  the  roller  or  rollers  cov- 
ered with  cloth,  or  other  analogous  substance  producing  like  re- 
sults, in  combination  with  the  feed  rollers  and  rotating  brush,  sub- 
stantially as  described. 

A.  B.  TAYLOR, 
H.  A.  BURR. 
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No.  4963. 

We  do  not  claim  combining;  a  cone,  conical  hoop,  and  curved  floats, 
nor  of  surrounding  spiral  bucket^  on  a  conical  hub  by  a  conical  hoop; 
but  what  we  claim  as  our  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
pateyt,  is  the  combination  of  the  frustrum  of  a  solid  cone  A,  frus- 
trum  of  a  cone  hoop  D,  ^nd  spiral  wedge-shaped  floats  C,  substan- 
tially of  the  form  and  in  the  manner  h^erein  set  forth,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  forming  a  frustrum  of  a  cone  water  wheel,  of  the  precise 
form  and  arrangement  represented  in.  figures  Nos.  1  and  2,  and  as 
described  above. 

JAMES  ARMSTRONG. 

HARDY  HERRING. 

No.  4964. 

Having  thus  fully  described  the  manner  in  which  I  construct  my 
mariner's  time  compass,  and  also  the  means  of  practically  using 
the  same,  what  I  claim  therein  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by 
letters  patent,  is  the  manner  herein  set  forth  of  combining  a  chro- 
nometer and  universal*  sun  dial  with  the  respective  circles  and 
arcs  of  circles  containing  the  graduations  for  the  course  or  points 
of  the  compass,  the  hours,  the  latitude,  and  altitude.  The  respec- 
tive parts  being  arranged  and  operating  substantially  in  the  man- 
ner and  for  the  purpose  herein  fully  made  known;  and  this  I  claim, 
whether  the  said  parts  be  formed  precisely  in  the  manner  herein  de- 
scribed and  represented,  or  in  any  other  that  is  the  same  in  its 
principles  and  results. 

RALPH  REEDER. 

No.  4965. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is — 

First,  The  method  of  connecting;  the  two  vessels  composing  the 
pneumatic  spring,  bumper,  press,'  &c.,  by  means  of  two  or  more 
belts  with  alcohol  or  other  liquid  interposed,  substantially  as  de- 
scribed, to  be  used  for  the  purposes  above  set  forth. 

Second,  I  claim  so  arranging  the  two  vessels  and  the  connecting 
belt  or  belts,  substantially  as  described,  that  the  belt  or  belts  shall, 
at  all  times,  be  sustained  by  either  one  or  both  of  the  vessels,  to 
prevent  them  from  being  ruptured  by  the  pressure  of  the  con- 
tained fluid, 'as  described. 

Third.  I  claim  dividing  the  space  between  two  disks  into  one  or 
more  spaces,  by  means  of  a  perforated  diaphragm  or  diaphragms, 
to  form  what  I  denominate  a  ''respiratoty  chamber,"  or  chambers, 
substantially  as  described  and  for  the  purposes  explained  above. 

Fourth.  I  also  claim  making  the  inner  periphery  of  the  Outer 
vessel,  or  the  outer  periphery  of  the  inner  vessel,  or  both  bevelled 
or  conical,  so  that  the  space  between  the  two,  in  which  the  flexure 
of  the  connecting  belt  or  belts  takes  place,  shall  be   diminished  as 
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the  pressure  increases,  as  described,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling, 
the  flexible  connection  the  better  to  resist  the  increased  pressure^ 
as  described;  and  this  I  claim,  whether  used  with  or  without  the 
other  improvements. 

JOHN  LEWIS. 

No.  4966. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  are  the  following  parts:  ' 

1st.  The  combination  of  the  revolving  tools,  with   the  carriage, 
for  preparing  completely  the  staves  taken  from    my  press;  that  is, 
yW  giving  said  staves  a  required  lengthy  making  their  notches  and 
emptying  their  centre — said  revolving  tools  eflFecting  simultaneously  i 
those  three  operations. 

2d.  The  two  parts  that  I  call  "systems  of  head  pieces,"  as 
herein  described,  which  systems  hold  the  heaa  pieces  of  the  barrel 
at  the  bight  of  the  notches  with  a  mathematical  precision  during 
the  pressing;  said  "systems  of  head  pieces"  being  furnished  with 
spring  circles^  which  govern  the  staves  and  maintain  them  in  a 
convenient  position  for  the  forming  or  making  up  of  the  barrel. 

T.  MOLINIER. 

No.  4967. 


,/ 


What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent^  is  the  peculiar  arrangement  of  the  saddles  and  the  mor- 
tise in  the  ends  of  the  rails  for  securing  it  to  the  sleeper;  and,  by 
this  peculiar  fastening,  I  am  enabled  to  form  a  rail  which  can  be 
worn  on  both  sides  by  shifting  the  rail  from  track  to  track,  and 
reversing  the  base  and  top  as  often  as  the  wear  requires  it;  thus 
bringing  all  the  four  corners  to  the  action  of  the  wheels,,  as  de- 
scribed. 

THOMAS  GRENELL. 

No.  4968. 

Having  thus  fully  described  the  manner  in  which  I  arrange  and 
combine  the  respective  parts  of  my  spiral  elevator,  what  I  claim 
therein  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  com- 
bining, in  the  manner  herein  shown,  of  the  adjustable  hip  and  arm 
piece,  by  means  of  the  adjustable  standards,  so  %s  to  establish  an 
extension  and  counter-extension  of  the  vertebral  column,  between 
the  integuments  of  the  hip  and  of  the  axillae,  the  respective  parts 
being  combined  and  operating  substantially  in  the  manner  and  for 
the  purpose  herein  described  and  represented.  I  also  claim  the 
combining  of  the  head  piece  with  the  main  body  of  the  elevator, 
said  piece  being  constructed  and  connected,  as  set  forth. 

CYRUS  KNAPP. 
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No.  4969. 

Having  thus  fully  described  the  nature  of  our  improvement  in 
the  within  descritied  harvesting  machine,  what  we  claim  as  new 
therein,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  manner  herein 
set  forth  of  constructing  the  separator  so  that  it  shall  consist  of 
separate  combs  turning  on  pivots,  in  endless  chains,  and  operating 
in  the  manner  herein  m^de  known. 

DAMON  A.  CHURCH, 
LOVETT  H.  OBERT, 
WESTON  W.  WILLOUGHBY, 
O.  F.  WILLOUGHBY. 

No.  4970. 

What  I  claim  as  new,  and  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure 
by  letters  pat-ent,  is  the  mode  of  bleaching  rosin  white  by  means  of 
alkali,  artificial  heat  and  water,  combined  and  connected  in  pro- 
cess substantially  as  herein  described,  so  as  to  extract  the  coloring 
matter  from  the  rosin. 

J.  W.  HARMON.  , 

No.  ^971. 

Having  thus  fully  described  the  manner  in  which  I  construct  and 
use  my  improved  fire  escape,  what  I  claim  therein  as  new,  and  de- 
sire to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  employment  of  a  case  or 
tube  of  canvass,  furnished  with  hooks,  or  other  devices  by  which 
it  may  be  attached  to  a  window  frame,  or  other  convenient  support, 
in  the  manne^r  and  for  the  ptrpose  herein  fully  made  known.  The 
whole  structure  and  operation  of  said  apparatus  being  substantially 
the  same  with  that*  described. 

WM.  W.  VAN  LOAN. 

No.  4972. 

Having  t^us  fully  described  the  nature  of  our  improvement  in 
the  manner  of  constructing  the  apparatus  for  indicating  the  height 
of  water  in  a  steam  boiler,  what  we  claim  therein  as  new,  and  de- 
sire to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  application  of  the  principle 
of  percussion  to  that  purpose,  substantially  in  the  manner  herein 
fully  set  forth — namely,  by  causing  a  piston  or  other  flat  surface  to 
strike  horizontally,  and  with  percussive  force,  upon  the  surface  of 
the  water  within  a  cylinder  or  other  suitable  vessel,  into  which 
steam  and  water  are  admitted  from  the  boiler,  whether  under  the 
precise  arrangement  herein  described  and  represented,  or  under  any 
other  which  is  the  same  in  principle  and  operation. 

HENRY  R.  WORTHINGTON, 
WILLIAM  H.  BAKER. 
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No.  4973.  ' 

Having  thus  fully  described  the  construction  and  operation  of 
our  machine  for  dressing  mill  intones,  what  we*  claim  therein  as  new, 
and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  giving  the  dressing 
machine  and  chisel  an  inclined  movement  upon  the  sliding  carriage, 
(corresponding  with  the  inclined  side  of  the  furrow  of  a  mill  stone,) 
by  means  of  the  inclined  plaues  p  p  (on  the  side  of  the  pieces  A  A 
pf  the  sliding  carriage)  and  the  projections  s  s,  (on  the  shoe  pieces 
I  I  of  the  dressing  machine,)  combined  with  each  other,  and  with 
the  band  wheel  M,  the  pinion  R,  cog  wheel  S,  and  rack  Q,  sub- 
stantially in  the  manner  herein  set  forth. 

ASA  FISK,  Jr., 
LEANDER  RAMSAY, 
ORSON  S.  GREGORY. 

No.  4974. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is  the  centre  flue  D,  (fig.  2,)  between  the  ovens  communi- 
cating directly  from  the  fire  place  to  flue  E  1,  (fig.  3,)  back  of  the 
ovens,  so  that  the  fire  shall  pass  between  the  ovens,  (and  not  hof 
air  simply,)  and  thereby  producing- a  greater  beat  between  the 
ovens;  and,  in  combination  therewith,  the  arrangement  of  the  fliues 
E  1,  E2,  F  1,  F2,  and  G  1,  G2,  preserving  a  uniform  heat  around 
both  ovens,  as  set  forth. 

'  JAMES  H.  CONKLIN. 

No.  4976. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is  the  sliding  scale  and  pattern  or  patterns  for  cutting 
coats,  vests  and  pants,  by  the  parts  aforesaid  patterns  moving 
upon  pinions  and  gains  to  any  given  size,  in  the  manner  herein  de- 
scribed. 

THOMAS  WATT. 

No.  4976. 

I  claim  the  location  of  the  joints^  near  the  line  of  draught,  or,  in 
other  words,  near  the  axis  about  which  the  plough  should,  and  or- 
dinarily does,  revolve  when  rolled,  for  the  purpose  of  guiding  it. 

^       GEORGE  BARTLETT. 

No.  4977. 

Having  thus  fully  described  the  nature  of  my  improvements  la 
the  manner  of  constructing  and  operating  railway  switches,  whick 
I  clainj»  therein  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  i^ 
the  combining  with  the  central  cross- tie,  n,  of  the  switch,  the  stud 
a,  the  detaching  plate  e,  the  lever  G,  the  spring  1,  and  the  frictioi 
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plate  m,  with  the  apertures  gg  in  the  ?ame,  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  forward  motion  of  th^  guiding  wedge  B,  (of  the  form  herein 
set  forth,)  secured  to  the  front  end  of  a  locomotive,  will  unfasten 
and  move  the  switch  to  the  desired  position,  and  the  switch  re-fasten 
itself  again  substantially,  as  herein  set  forth. 

ANDREW  RALSTON. 

No.  4978. 

I  claim  the  oven,  enclosing  the  chest  of  drawers,  and  surrounded 
by  a  jacketing  formed   by  constructing  the   top,  bottom   and  sides- 
with  double  plates  placed  at  a  suitable  distance  apart,  the  interval* 
forming  a  tight  receptacle  for  water,  in  combination  with  either  or 
both  the  heaters  i  and  h;  the  former  being  intended  to  operate  with  ^ 
charcoal  or   other  suitable   fuel,  and   the  latter   by   the  flame  of  a 
lamp,  as  herein  set  forth  and  described. 

I  also  claim  the  mode  in  which  I  have  combined  the  brooding 
chamber  with  the  oven,  so  as  to  be  heated  thereby,  viz:  by  cutting 
out  a  portion  ^of  the  tdp  of  the  former  to  receive  the  projecting 
portion,  y  y,  of  the  jacketing,  of  the  latter,  as  hereinbefore  de- 
scribed. 

And  I  further  claim  the  mode  of  throwing  the  waste  heat  of  the 
lamp  into  the  brooding  chamber;  the  whole  being  constructed,  and 
operating  substantially  in  the  manner  and  fOr  the  purposes  herein 
described. 

L.  G.  HOFFMAN. 

No.  4979. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention^  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  pa- 
tent,  is  the  combination  of  the  springs  G  and  M,  with  the  division 
board,  or  stop,  placed  between  them,  substantially  in  the  manner 
described. 

REUBEN  CHALFANT. 

No.  4980. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is  the  combination  of  the  share  C  and  confiner  D  with  the 
mould  board  A,  constructed,  arranged  and  operating  in  the  manner 
and  for  the  purpose  set  forth. 

JAMES  H.  CONKLIN. 

No.  4981. 

I  claim  the  combination  of  the  breaker,  or  worm,  with  the  fun- 
nel, or  tube,  in^the  manner  and  for  the  purpose  described. 

HOSEA  BALL. 
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.No.  4982, 

Having  thus 'fully  described  the  construction  and  operation  of 
my  improvement  to  shingle  machines,  what  I  claim  as  new,  and  de- 
siTe  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  regulating  the  run  of  the 
carriage  to  correspond  with  the  depth  or  length  of  the  blocks  or 
bolts  to  be  sawed,  by  means  of  the  adjustable  gauge  d,  disk  F,  bar 
g,  bent  lever  h,  arbor  i,  arm  1,  rod  s,  adjustable  cam  c,  pinion  r, 
vibrating  bar  T,  pulleys  a  and  t,  cord  u,  weight  z,  supporter  v, 
latch  k,  and  the  rack  "B,  combined  and  operating  with  each  other 
and  with  the  spring  latch  p,  and  vibrating  bar  M,  substantially  in 
the  manner  herein  set  forth. 

WILLIAM  F.  FITCH. 

No.  4983. 

Having  thus  fully  described  the  construction  and  operation  of 
-ovLT  improved  planing  machine,  what  we  claim  the'rein  as  new,  and 
desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is — 

First.  The  combination  of  the  pairs  of  feeding  rollers  cc  and 
c'  c'  with  the  bed  plate  n,  and  the  rotating  reducing  wheel  B,  sub- 
stantially in  the  manner  and  lor  the  purpose  herein  set  forth,  viz: 
the  placing  the  axles  of  the  pair  of  feeding  rollers  cc  preceding  the 
reducing  cutter  wheel,  and  the  axles  of  the  pair  of  feeding  rollers 
c'c'  immediately  following  the  same,  respectively  out  of  a  vertical 
line  with  each  other,  thereby  bringing  the  upper  roller  of  each 
pair  nearer  to  the  shaft  of  the  reducing  wh^el  than  the  lower  one, 
tor  the  purpose  of  springing  the  board  or  plank  to  the  bed  plate, 
as  herein  more  particularly  described. 

Second.  We  also  claim  the  combination  of  the  series  of  cutting 
disks  f,  f,  tongueing  cutters  a,  a,  a,  and  rollers  i,  i,  i,  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  forming  ihjb  tongue  on  the  edge  of  boards  or  planks,  sub- 
stantially as  herein  set  forth. 

Third.  We  also  claim  the  combination  of  the  cutting  disks  g  g, 
the  grooving  cutters  d,  d,  d,and  rollers  k,  k,  k,  for  tiie  purpose  of 
forming  the  groove  in  the  edge  of  boards  or  plank,  substantially  in 
the  manner  herein  set  forth. 

JOSEPH  POWELL, 
EDWARD  HOLDEN, 
NELSON  BARLOW. 

No.  4984. 

Having  thus  fully  described  the  nature  of  my  improvement  in 
the  manner  of  transporting  wagons  and  other  wheeled  vehicles 
across  rivers  and  other  waters,  what  I  claim  as  new  therein,  aad 
desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  combining' of  floats  made 
of  India  rubber  cloth,  or  of  other  material  that  is  water  tight,  and 
capable  of  being  inflated,  with  a  wagon,  or  other  wheeled  vehicle, 
in  the  manner  and  for  the  purpose  herein  set  forth.*  I  do  not  claim 
,the  use  of  such  floats  when  attached  to,  or  making  a  part  of)  bomts 
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or  other  vessek  or  floating  bodies,  for  the  giving  buoyancy  thereto*, 
or  for  their  conveyance  across  or  along  rivers  or  other  waters,  this 
application  of  such  floats  being  well  known;  but  I  limit  my  claimj 
as  above  stated,  to«  their  combination  with  wheeled  vehicles,  re- 
taining their  wheels;  this  being  the  essential  feature  of  my  im- 
provement, and  that  upon  which  its  whble  novelty  and  utility  are 
dependent,  as  it  enables  the  wagon  to  pass  into  and  out  of  the 
water,  an^  also  over  shoals  therein,  in  virtue  of  said  combination 
of  the  floats  and  wheels. 

HENRY  STANTON. 

No.  4985. 

I  do  not  give' a  description  of  an  apparatus,  because  any  what- 
ever may  be  employed,  provided  that  a  pressure  higher  than  at- 
mospheric pressure  be  produced  within;  besides,  what  I  claim  as 
my  invention,  and  what  I  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  not 
an  lipparatus,  but  tht  application  of  a  temperature  {higher  than  the 
temperature  of  ebullition  under  the  atmospheric  pressure)  to  the  sugar- 
'  cane  juice j  in  order  to  destroy  the  greatest  part  of  the  /natter  inju- 
rious to  the  sugar ^  and  using  increase  of  pressure  which  results  from 
it  for  removing  the  liquor  out»of  the  kettle  and  carrying  it  in  con* 
tact  with  a  purifying  agent;  {limCyfor  example;)  in  such  a  manner 
the  juice  is  protected  against  fire  during  the  defecation  or  purify- 
ing^  and  during  the  deposite  of  coagulated  matters  and  other  im- 
purities. 

It  is  plain  that  letters  patent  only  for  an, apparatus  prepared  to 
obtain  these  results,  would  be  .completely  without  interest  to  your 
petitioner,  because  any  one  may  obtain  them  with  an  apparatus  of 
any  particular  fprm  conveniently  adapted  for  this  object  on  the 
same  principles,  and  it  is  possible  to  employ  a  great  many  forms. 

In  order  to  point  out  the  importance  of  my  new  method,  I  wish 
to  make  a  few  remarks.' 

Every  sugar  maker  knows  that  a  great  deal  of  the  impurities  can- 
not be  destroyed,  except  at  the  end  of  the  evaporation,  because  it 
is  only  at  that  moment  that  the  temj)erature  is  sufficiently  high, 
and  this  is  the  reason  why  I  commence  with  heating  strongly  the 
cane  juice,  in  order  to  obtain  the  separation  at  the  begining  of 
the  operation,  so  as  to  secure  the  sugar  from  the  destructive  effects 
arising  from  these  impurities  during  the  whole  evaporation;  and  every 
sugar  maker  knows  that  it  is  a  great  inconvenience  for  the  juice  to* 
be  constantly  in  motion  by  ebullition,  as  in  such  case  it  is  impos- 
sible to  obtain  a  complete  separation  of  insoluble  matters.  It  ia 
plain  that  my  new  mode  of  operating  avoids  this  inCoavenience, 
because  that  during  and  after  purifying  or  defecation,  the  liquor  is 
'  away  from  the  fire  and  inay  allow  the  matters  separated  by  purify- 
ing.to  be  precipitated  without  motion  or  any  disturbance. 

CHEyiT. 
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No.  4986. 

Having  thus  described  the  nature  of  the  invention  and  the  mm- 
ner  of  performing  the  same,  we  would  remark  that  we  do  not  con- 
fine ourselves  to  the  precipe  details  herein  given,  so  long  as  the 
character  of  the  invention  be  retained,  but  what  we  claim  is  the 
process  herein  above  described  for  making  in  leather,  swords,  seab- 
oards, sheaths,  tubes,  wrappers,  and  cases  for  fire  arm8«  and  for 
other  purposes  without  the  use  of  glueing,  cementing,  or  sewing) 
as  specified. 

DURAND. 

PECQUElJR. 

No.  4987. 

I  claim  the  mode  of  regulating  the  pressure  of  the  bearer  G,  up- 
on the  surface  of  the  abdomen,  viz:  by  the  revolving  ratchet  cam 
wheel  G,  (as  applied  to  the  main  spring,)  in  combination  with  the 
^tud  (f  )  and  spring  (E)  of  the  arm  (B)  which  is  jointed'  to  the  main 
spring,  and  sustains  the  glass  bearer  in  position. 

I  do  not  claim  the  application  of  the  arm  B,  of  the  glass  bearer  C,  to 
the  main  spring  A,  in  such  manner  that  it  may  be  adjusted  at  dif- 
ferent angles  thereto;  but  that  which  I  do  claim  is  my  particular 
mode  of  efi'eeting  the  same,  so  as  at  the  same  time  to  allow  of  the 
correct  operation  of  my  peculiar  apparatus  by  which,  the  pressure 
of  the  bearer  is  regulated;  that  is  to  say,  I  claim  the  rotating  axis 
plate,  (I,)  as  combined  with  the  main  spring  (A)  and  arm  (B)  and 
ratchet  cam  wheel  (G),  and  operatipg  substantially  as  abo^e  spe- 


cified. 


HALVOR  HALVORSON. 

No.  4988. 


What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  securS  by  letters 
patent,  is  the  method  of  washing  and  saving  gold  by  a  combination 
of  the  semi-rotary  motion,  and  convex  form  of  the  surface  of  the 
basins,  together  with  the  apertures  for  the  escape  of  water  and 
sand  at  their  centre  and  fitted  with  feeding  troughs,  as  described; 
the  whole  being  ct>nstructed,  combined,  and  operating  substantially 
as  herein  set  forth. 

JONATHAN  SULLIVAN. 

No.  4989. 

What  I  claim  as.  my  invention,  is  the  combination  of  the  shafts 
S,  S,  the  cranks,  trie  connecting  rods  C,  C,  brackets  F,  F,  and  taps 
G,  G\  substantially  as  above  described  with  their  applicatioi^  to 
railway  and  all  other  carriages. 

JOHN  SPEED. 
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No.  4900. 

What  we  claim  as  our  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is  the  application  of  a  spring  in  combination  witii  chisels 
for  mortising,  for  the  purpose  and  in  the  manner  specified. 

REUBEN  FAIRCHILD, 
STARR  FAIRCHILD. 

No.  4991. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  bv  letters 
patent,  is  the  mode  of  producing  the  barrel  form  of  metallic  pens 
by  the  use  of  a  mandril  and  plate  as  herein  set  forth. 

A.  G.  BAGLEY. 

No.  4992.  ^ 

Having  thus  explained  the  nature  of  my  invention,  that  which  I 
claim  is  as  follows,  viz:  I  claim  the  pressure  roller,  ({,)  which  makes 
pressure  on  the  lapjoint  for  welding,  in  combination  with  the  beak 
(e)  that  resists  the  pressure  of  the  roller  (t)  when  this  beak  is  made  • 
of  less  diameter  than  the  inside  of  th^  tube,  and  bent  upwards  to 
sustain  the  lapjoint  under  the  roller,  (t,)  substantially  as  described, 
whether  it  be  sustained  by  its  attachment  at  the  outer  end  above 
or  by  the  under  rollers,  (y)  and  (wj)  as  described  and  placed  be- 
tween the  point  of  the  beak  and  its*  attachment. 

In  testimony  whereof  I  have  he^ieunto  set  my  signature  this 
twenty- sixth  day  of  May,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  forty-six. 

J.  H.  RUSSELL. 

No.  4993. 

I  am  aware  that  there  are  other  kinds  of  folding  apparatus  in  use, 
particularly  those  described  in  the  patents  of  Joel  Spaulding  and 
Silas  C.  Dargin.  My  machinery  is  much  simpler  and  more  eflfec- 
tive  in  its  operations  than  such.  I  do  not  make  use. of  folding 
boards  as  they  do,  such  as  are  made  to  slide  over  the  surface  of  the 
cloth  and  press  it  down  upon  the  cloth  below  it,  and  with  suck 
force  as  to  often  draw  it  from  underneath  the  latch  bars  used  in  ^ 
such  mechanism.  I  do  not  use  latch  bars  which  rest  on  the  upper 
surface  of  the  cloth,  but  simple  bolts,  which  press  over  the  edges  ^of 
the  cloth,  and  over  which  the  cloth  %8  folded^  and  by  which  it  is  so 
>  held  as  not  to  be  pulled  away  by  the  lapping  frame.  My  lapping  frame 
I  conceive  to  be  a  very  different  matter  from  the  folding  boards  used 
by  Spaulding.  I  therefore  do  not  claim  a  combination  of  recipro- 
cating folding  boards  and  latch  bars,  such  as  are  described  in  the 
specification  of  the  patent  of  Joel  Spaulding,  but  that  which  I  do 
claim  is  my  improvements  therein;  the  same  consisting,  first,  in  the 
vibrating  lappiiig*  frame  apparatus,  as  constructed  and  made  to  op- 
erate substantially  as  above  described;  second,  in  the  latch  bolts 
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or  apparatus  made  to  operate  oyer  the  sides  or  edges  of  the  cloth, 
as  specified;  third,  in  the  slacking  apparatus,  as  constructed  and 
combined  with  the  lapping  frame  and  latcjbing  machinery,  and  op- 
erating therewith  substantially  as  set  forth. 

In  testimony  whereof  I  have  hereto  set  my  signature  this  twenty- 
first  day  of  Novepaber,  A.  D.  1846. 

EI^BRIDQE  G.  WOODMAN. 

No.  4994. 

I  claim  as  my  invention  the  employment  of  a  horizontal'  sliding 
lathe,  with  measuring  and  folding  scales  or  bars,  that  folds  and  de- 
posites  the  cloth  in  layers  of  one  yard  or  any  other  exact  measure. 
Also,  the  use  of  receivers  or  holders  that  operate  in  connexion 
with  the  sliding  lathe,  to  receive  and  firmly  hold  from  slipping  the 
successive  layers  of  cloth  as  they  are  distributed  by  the  folding 
scales.  • 

Also  the  use  of  a  compressible  bed  or  platform  on  which  the 
cloth  is  deposited,  that, -operating  in  connexion  with  the  sliding 
scales  and  receivers,  shall  gradually  lower  to  make  room  for  the 
cloth  as  it  is  i^olded  thereon. 

I  do  not  construe  my  claim  to  originality  in  these  three  particu- 
lars as  depending  upo^n  the  use  of  the  exact  set,  or  form,  or  size  of 
wheels,  springs,  or  other  fixture,  set  forth  in  these  drawings,  but  I 
claim  the  invention  of  the  above  or  any  analogous  combination 
that  shall  operate  to  produce  like  results,  by  which  cloth  or  other 
like  fabrics  are  deposited  in  compact  folds  of  one  yard  in  length,  or 
any  other  required  measure,  by  means  of  a  sliding  lathe,  re- 
ceivers, and  a  compressible  bed. 

ARNOLD  R.  AUSTIN. 

No.  4995. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  are  the  two  flanges,  (c  and  d,)  as  shown  in  fig.  3,  which 
connects  together  by  the  screw  bolt  (M)  permanently  the  flange  (c) 
of  the  mould  board  (A)  with  the  flange  (d)  of  the  guard  plate,  (B,) 
as  described  in  the  specification,  and  illustrated  by  the  drawings. 
My  mode  of  connec^ting  the  mould  board  and  guard  plate  leaves 
the  mould  board  free  from  the  sheath  or  upright,  and  renders  the 
lough  stronger,  and  much  easier  put  together;  and  the  bar  which 
inds  the  mould  board  to  the  share,  if  it  should  break,  can  be 
mended  without  difficulty.  My  invention  may  be  applied  to  either 
rieht  or  left  handed  ploughs.  I  denominate  the  said  plough  the 
Albert  furrow  guard  plough. 

EMANUEL  ALBERT. 

No.  4996. 

Having  thus  fully  described  my  improvement,  what  I  claim  as 
my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  comhi^ 
nation  and  arrangement  of  the  flues  with  the  cylinder  so  as  to  take 
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the  draft  off  on  eacb  side,  directly  at  the  top  of  the  fire,  and  canst 
it  to  descend)  thence  ascend  the  corner  flaes,  as  described,  the  stove 
having  an  opening  in  the  top  for  fuel,  as  above  set  forth. 

JOHN  T.  DAVY. 

No.  4997. 

What  I' claim  as  mj  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is  the  method  of  reducing  boards  to  equal  thicknesses  or 
widths  by  |>assing  them  utfder  the  action  of  cutting  or  scoring 
wheels,  which  cut  into  the  surface,  substantially  as  herein  described, 
when  this  is  combined  with  another  cutter  or  cutters  which  cutd  off 
the  parts  scored  or  indented,  substantially  as  herein  described;  and 
I  also  claim,  in  combination  with  this,  a  smoothing  plane  or  planes 
for  shaving  or  smoothing  the  surface,  substantisilly  as  herein  de- 
scribed. And  I  wisn  it  to  be  understood  that  I  claim  this  method 
of  reducing  and  planing  plank,  boards,  &c.,  whether  for  planing 
the  surface,  tonguetng  or  grooving,  or  cutting  mouldings. 

JOHN  CUMBERLAND. 

No.  4998. 

I  do  not  claim  simply  the  emplovment  of  helical  springs  as  a 
means  of  hanging  carriages,  nor  simply  connecting  the  springs  with 
the  carriage  by  means  of  levers,  as  these  are  all  well  known,  but 
what  I  do  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  pa- 
tent, is  arranging  the  helical  springs  that  support  the  carriage  hori* 
zontally  and  lengthwise  along  the  bottom  of  the  carriage,  when 
this  is  employed  in  combination  with  the  four  levers  having  their 
arms  at  right  angles,  or  nearly  so,  to  form  the  connexion  between 
the  springs  and  carriage  body  and  frame  of  the  running  gear,  the 
whole  being  constructed  and  arranged  substantially  as  herein  de- 
scribed. 

JOHN  MAXSON. 

No.  4999. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention  and  improvement,  and  for  which  I 
desire  the  exclusive  privilege  and  right  therefor,  is  for  the  applica- 
tion of  any  kind  of  net  or  open  work  material,  affixed  upon  arms, 
radiating  from  a  shaft  to  act  as  a  beater  or  beaters,  either  with  or 
without  a  fanner,  in  the  cleaning  of  cotton,  &c. 

ROBERT  M.  LIVINGSTON. 

No.  5000.  * 

Having  thus  fully  described  my  improvements,  I  wish  it  to  be 
understood  that  I  do  not  claim  placing  propellers  at  the  sides  of  a 
boat,  when  said  propellers  are  formed  with  the  propelling  surface 
extending  into  the  axle,  or  nearly  so,  whether  said  propeller  be  a 
true  helix,  a  parabolic  or  other  curve,  as  that  has  been  before  es- 
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•ayed,  but  in  that  case  tlie  propeller  was  either  wholly  submerged^ 
or  submerged  nearly  to  its  ^haft,  which  brings  it^  connexions  with 
the  motive  power  down  to  the  water  line;  but  what  I  do  claim  as 
my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is,  first,  the 
employment  of  side  wheels,  having  their  shafts  parallel  with  the 
line  of  motion,  with  narrow  short  paddles,  in  an  oblique  position 
on  the  periphery  of  the  wheel,  and  all  the  radial  lines  o^  which  are 
perpendicular  to  the  shaft,  constructed  substantially  as  herein  set 
forth,  and  so  arranged  as  to  dip  the  paddle  only  intoxthe  water,  in 
the  manner  and  for  the  purpose  described,  the  paddles 'being  made 
to  enter  and  leave  the  water  without  obstruction,  and  with  sufficient 
Telocity  to  prevent  pjitting  it  in  motion  before*leaving  it,  enough 
to  impede  the  progress  of  the  boat,  as  above  specified. 

Secondly.  I  claim  placing  two  or  more  wheels  on  the  same  shaft, 
as  above  set  forth,  Uie  lead  or  angle  of  the  paddles  of  the  rear 
wheels  being  increased,  as  herein  described^ 

Lastly.  I  claim  forming  the  wheel  with  two  or  more  arms  pro- 
jecting down  to  the  periphery  of  each  of  the  Stationary  paddles, 
said  arms  being  embraced  by  the  paddles,  which  are  made  in  two 
parts  for  that  purpose,  so  as  to  present  no  obstruction  to  their  pas- 
sage through  the  yrater,  while  the  strength  and  lightness  of  j^on- 
struction  are  fully  preserved,  and  the  paddles  are  perfectly  braced. 

STEPHEN  J.  GOLD. 

No.  5001. 

.  What  I  clai^i  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is  constructing  the  links  of  the  endless  chain  of  a  horse 
power,  in  the  manner  described,  so  that  they  form  connexions  and 
a  permanent  axle  for  the  friction  rollers,  while  at  the  same  time 
they  constitute  the  rack  by  which  the  power  is  transmitted,  sub- 
stantially as  set  forth,  by  which  means  the  use  of  axles,  extending 
through  from  side  to  side,  is  dispensed  with,  while  the  advantage 
of  the  rollers  attached  to  the  platform  is  retained,  forming  a  cheap 
and  efficient  horse  power. 

JESSE  URMY.     • 

No.  5002. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is  making  the  spokes,  which  unite  the  hub  and  rim  of  rail- 
road car  wheels,  each  of  a  plate,  one  portion  of  which  is  parallel 
with  the  ons  of  the  hub,  and  extending  from  the  hub  to  the  rini) 
and  the  other  connected  with  the  rim  in  a  line  diagonal  with  the 
plane  of  the  whee^and  extenilins  from  the  rim  to  the  hub,  the  first 
gradually  diminishing  from  the  rim  to  the  hub,  substantially  in  the 
mannet  and  for  the  purpose  described. 

GODLOVE  K.  KANE. 
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No.  5003, 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is  the  before  described  mode  of  cutting  corks  by  means  of 
the  aforesaid  combination  of  the* hollow  mandril,  slidin^holder, 
centerer,  and  guide,  with  the  cutter,  for  cutting  the  coHc  to  the 
required  shape;  said  cutter  having  a  simultaneous  longitudinal  and 
revolving  motion  produced  by  the  means  described,  or  other  more 
suitable  means,  operatinc:  substantially  in  the  manner  set  forth. 

PHILIP  C.  TRAVER. 

No.  5004. 

After  passing  the  oil  and  water,  as  directed,  with  the  alkali  and 
oil,  through  the  strainers,  leave  them  to  separate,  and  the  refined 
spirits  of  turpentine  or  pine  oil  is  prepared  for  use.' 

I  claim  refining  spirits  of  turpentine  or  pine  oil  by  the.  use  of  al- 
kali and  water,  substantially  in  the  manner  above  set  forth. 

NORRJS  L.  MARTIN. 

No.  5005. 

^  It  will  be  manifest  to  every  machinist,  that  the  crimpling  and  the 
weaving  apparatus,  herein  described,  may  be  made  to  assume  other 
forms,  and  yet  produce  a  like  effect;  and  it  will  be  manifest,  also, 
that  the  merit  of  the  invention  does  not  consist,  in  the  particular 
of  constructing  these  machines,  but  in  the  prrocess  of  crimpling  the 
wires,  preparatory  to  the  forming  of  the  meshes  for  screens,  there- 
with. I  claim,  as  of  my  invention,  the  apparatus,  herein  described, 
for  weaving  the  screens  from  wire,  so  crinkled;  said  weaving  ap- 
paratus consisting  in  the  combination  of  the  stretching  frame,  or 
blocks,  and  screws  O  and  H,  with  the  sliding  frame  J  J,  the  har- 
ness I,  and  the  sleigh  L,  which  are  attached  to  the  said  frame,  the 
whole  of  which  are  made  to  advance  from  one  end  to  the  other  of 
the  loom  by  means  of  the  lever  O  and  its  appendages. 

HENRY  JENKINS. 

No.  6006. 

What  I  claim,  therefore,  as  constituting  my  invention,^  and  desire 
to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  manufacturing  of  screens  or 
sieves  from  wire  of  the  larger  size,  either  rolled  or  drawn;  the 
wire  from  which  they  are  made  being  prepared  by  crinkling,  ^s 
herein  set  forth,  previously  to  its  being  formed  into  meshes,  by 
which  procedure  I  am  enabled  to  manufacture  screens  with  meshes 
of  the  larger  sizes,  say  four  inches  on  the  side,  more  or  less^  and  in 
such  manner  as  that  they  shall  be  more  durable  and  less  costly 
than  those  made  in  other  ways.  And  this  new  manufacture  of 
sieves'I  claim,  independently  of  the  particular  manner  of  effecting  - 
the  crinkling,  or  of  interweaving  the  wire  so  as  to  form  the  requi- 
site meshes. 

HENRY/^ENKINS. 
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No.  60G7.  . 

Having  thus  fully  described  the  construction  and  operation  of 
my  improved  steam  press,  what  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  de- 
sire to  secure  by  letters  patent^  is  the  connecting  the  platten  H 
with  the  piston  rod  J,  through  the  medium  of  the  toggle  joint  le-. 
vers  M  M  and  L  L,  and  the  suspension  rods  N  N,  arranged,  com- 
bined, and  operating  with  ^ach  other,  and  with  the  wings  K  E,  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  bring  the  reaction  of  the  levers  principally 
upon  the  cylinder,  and  the  bed  piece  C,  substantially  as  herein  set 
forth. 

P.  G.  GARDINER. 

No.  5008. 

Having  thus  ^fully  described  the  construction  and  operation  of 
my  improved  cotton  cleaner,  what  I  claim  therein  as  new,  and  de- 
sire to  sec'ure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  combination  of  the  adjust- 
'  able  hatchel  E,  and  the  skeleton  cylinder  B,  with  each  other,  and 
with  the  rotating  beating  wings  g,  g,  and  adjustable  open  concaves 
C  and  F,  substantially  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purpose  herein 
^et  forth. 

>    ROZELL  NEEDHAM.    ' 

No.  6009.  ^ 

I  make  no  claim  to  a  ratchet  wrench,  with  a  turning  core  or  not, 
but  I  claim  as  my  invention  the  peculiar  mode  or  manner  of  adapt- 
ing  the  wrench  to  the  turning  of  screws,  bolts,  or  nuts,  or  other 
articles,  made  with  square,  polygonal,  or  other  shaped  beads,  bj 
means  of  the  changeable  cores,  constructed  as  above  set  forth,  and 
represented  in  combination  with  the  turning  catch  for  holding  the 
revolving  core  to  its  se^tt,  as  constructed  and  operated  as  above 
described. 

ZELOTES  Wm.  AVERY. 

No.  5010. 

Having  thus  fully  described  my  machine,  what  I  claim  as  my  in* 
veation,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  combination 
of  the  stationary  bed  break-  and  the  rotary  break,  and  small  ^^^^^^ 
ers,  arranged  in  the  manner  described,  so  that  the  hemp  can  be  fed 
in  by  hand,  broken  and  cleaned  with  but  one  handling  and  at  one 
operation;  the  breaking  and  cleaning  being  done 'on  separate  cyh'i' 
ders,  but  the  parts  so  arranged  as  that  they  are  brought  close 
together,  and  so  ^adjusted  as  to  only  allow  the  machine  to  toucn 
that  p^rt  of  the  fibre  that  is  to  be  acted  on,  thereby  preveating  its 
wear  in  the  machine. 

F.  P.  HOLCOMB. 
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No.  5011. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is -the  manner  in  which  I  operate  and  withdraw  the  auger, 
and  regulate  the  movement  of  the  carriage,  by  means  of  the  vibra- 
ting post  £,  and  its  arms  F  and  e,  and  lateral  projecting  concave 
*!,  the  cam  H,  and  pulley  A,  upon  the  auger  shaft  c,  the  pin  h,  and 
tooth  g,  upon  the  pulley,  the  spring  G,  the  detent  i  and  pin  f,  con- 
nected to  each  other,  the  vibrating  bar  L,  and  weight  t,  the  whole 
arranged,  combined  antl  operating  with  each  other  and  with  the 
notches  n,  n,  in  the  side  of  the  carriage,  and  the  weight  W,  for 
moving  the  same,  substantially  in  the  manner  herein  set  forth. 

JONATHAN  JOHNSON. 

No.  5012. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 

f patent,  is  the  mode  of  cutting,  turning  and  splitting  stone  or  other 
ike  material  by  mean's  of  a  revolving  cutter,  operating  in  the  man- 
ner herein  set  forth. 


CHARLES  WILSON. 


Vo.  5013. 


What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is — 

First,  the  method  of  making  malleable  iron  direct  from  the  ore 
by  combining  a  chamber  containing  the  charge  with  a  closed  forged 
fire  B,  containing  a  continuation  of  the  charge  and  ihe  loop  formed 
therein,  arranged  below,  and  communicating  with  ther  same,  pro- 
rided  with  a  suitable  opening,  cloied  by  a  door,  D,  for  the  intro- 
duction of  a  portion  of  the  charge,  and  for  excluding  the  air  there- 
from, and  with  moveable  bars,  T,  for  holding  up  the  charge  in 
chamber  A,  whilst  turning  down  the  charge  in  fhe  lower  chamber, 
B,  and  taking  out  the  loop  therefrom  at  door  D,  substantially  as 
above  described  and  set  forth. 

ALEXANDER  DICKERSON.  ' 

No.  5014. 

What  we  claim  as  our  invention,  and  desire  to.  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is  the  arrangement  of  the  hot  air  chamber  and  tubes,  in 
combination  with  the  radiating  pipes  e,  e,  e,  e,  and  division  plate 
£,  with  its  valves, -substantially  in  the  manner  described- 

JOHH  S.  MARLL, 
WILLIAM  J.  OGDEN. 

.  No.  5015. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is.  the  method,  substantially  as  herein  described,  of  giving 
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to  the  carriage  a  reciprocating  rectilinear  motion,  in  combination 
with  the  lateral  motion  at  each  end  of  its  course  by  means  of  the 
straight  grooves  in  combination  with  the  diagonal  grooves  at  «ach 
end  of  the  spring  switches,  substantially  as  described. 

And  I  also  claim  the  method,  substantially  as  described,  of  giv- 
ing the  reciprocating  motions  of  any  desired  extent,  and  greater* 
than  the  circumference  of  the  actuating  pinion,  by  placing  the  two 
racks  on  each  side  of  a  plane  at  right  atkgles  to  the  axis  of  the 
pinion,  in  combination  with  the  pinion,  having  cogs  entirely  aroand 
its  circumference, in  themiddle  of  its  lengtli,and  segments  of  cogs 
on  each  side,  as  described. 

MOSES  INGALLS. 

No.  5016. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is  the  construction  of  a  double  gaged  cast  iron  clevis,  sub* 
stantially  as  described. 

*  JOHN  VAN  BROCKLIN. 

No.  6017. 

• 

This  pendulous  plate,  together  with  its  ball  or  weight  G,  and  the 
cylindrical  stud  B,  (figs.  2  and  3)  constitutes  the  improvement'which 
I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent. 
This  plate  may  be  constructed  of  wood,  or  any  kind  of  metal,  and 
may  be  made  to  a'ssume  any  fanciful  shape,  provided  it  contain  the 
points  necessary  to  the  attachment  of  the  parts  connected  with  the 
escapement  and  pendulum;  and  provided  the  part  G  be  of  sufficient 
weight  to  preserve  the  plate  in  a  perpendicular  position.  The 
cylindrical  stud  may  be  made  o&brass,  or  any  other  metal^  and  may 
be  attached  to  the  frame  of  the  clock  by  screws  or  otherwise.  ' 

JOHN  S.  GREIO. 

No.  6018. 

It  will  be  obvious  that  this  mode  of  moving  and  transferring  the 
plates  of  comb  teeth  may  be  employed  in  connexion  with  a  comb- 
ing, carding  or  brushing  cylinder,  or  any  two  or  (Jlthree  of  then 
in  succession,  and  that  the  fibres  may  be  applied  and  removed  from 
them  by  any  means  desired,  as  these  make  no  part  of  my  inven- 
tion; and  that  instead  of  using  the  grooved  cylinders  at  the  «nd  of 
the  machine  to  transfer  the  plates  from  one  of  the  grooved  bars  to 
the  other,  and  back  affain,  slides  may  be  substituted,  moving  either 
horizontally,  vertically,  or  in  any  other  direction;  or  that  they 
may  be  made  to  slide  in  appropriate  grooves  or  slides,  as  I  do  not 
limit  my  invention  to  the  precise  arrangement  of  machinery  for 
effecting  the  transfer.  What  I  claim,  therefore,  as  my  inventioB| 
and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  making  the  series  of  plates 
that  carry  the  comb  teeth  continuous  in  their  action -by  transferril»g 
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them  at  each  end  from  one  groove  or  set  of  ways  to  another,  and 
back  again,  substantially  as  herein  described.    • 

CHAS.  G.  SARGENT. 

No.  6019. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention  and  improvement,  and  desire  ta 
secure  letters  patent  for,  is  the  self-adjusting  quality  or  proper- 
ty the  bosom  possesses  by  the  addition  and  application  of  the  yoke 
and  elastic  strap  above  described,  which  belong  to  no  other  false 
bosom. 

M.  TASSIE. 

No.  6020. 

From  the  .foregoing  it  will  be  obvious  that  the  parts  of  this 
mechanism,  which  I  claim  as  my  invention,  can  undergo  many  mo- 
difications without  changing  the  principle  of  my  invention,  as  for 
instance:  instead  of  using  the  mechanism,  above  described,  Tor 
shifting  the  belt  frem  one  driving  pulley  to  the  other,  a  clutch  may 
be  substituted,  or  any  other  arrangement  of  mechanical  means 
which  will  shiit  the  belt,  from  one  to  the  other,  or  clutch  and  un- 
clutch  the  parts,  the  object  being  to  start  one  part  of  the  mechan- 
ism as  the  other  is  arrested,  a  bra^e  being  used  for  each  separate 
organization,  so  that  the  moment  the  driving  power  is  shifted,  «the 
brake  shall  act  to  arrest  the  momentum  of  the  moving  parts. 
Again,  instead  of  using  fingers  that  open  and  close  to  receive  an<f 
deliver  the  figuring  wires,  hooked  arms  may  be  employed,  and  con- 
nected with  an  arbor,  so  that  they  can  turn  to  pass  mnder  the  wire 
to  receive  it  from  the  pincers,  and  in  like  manner  turn  to  drop  it 
into  the  box  which  carries  it  under  the  figuring  warps.  And,  in- 
stead of  the  hopper  and  shuttle  formed  box  for  receiving  and  intro- 
ducing the  wires,  arms,  such  are  employed  in  the  box  to  close  and 
open  the  bottom  for  the  delivery  of  the  wire,  may  be  used  without 
the  box,  by  giving  them  a  greater  curve,  as  the  main  object  is  to 
give  the  wire  ample  support  as  it  passes  between  the  warps.  But 
notwithstanding  all  the  modifications  of  which  my  invention  is 
susceptible,  the  mode  fully  described  and  represented  of  applying 
the  principles  or  characteristics  of  my  invention,  which  distin- 
guishes it  from  all  other  things  before  known,  I  deem  the  best. 
Sfy  "object,  in  referring  to  the  others,  being  simply  to  show  that  I 
have  contemplated  other  modes. 

What  I  claim,  therefore,  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure 
by  letters  patent,  is  giving  to  the  two  parts  of  the  mechanism,  that 
which  weaves  the  cloth  or  forms  the  body  of  the  fabric  and  the  one 
which  operates  the  figuring  wires,  a  separate  and  distinct  organiza- 
tion, substantially  as  described,  when  these  are  connected  and  com- 
bined by  an  intcriiediate  mechanism,  which  shifts  the  motion  or  driv- 
ing power  from  one  to  the  other^  substantially  as  described.  And, 
in  combination  with  this,  I  also  claim  the  employment  of  the  two 
brakes  to  arrest  the  momentum  of  the  moving  parts,  to  prevent  any 
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conflict  in  the  operations  of  the  two  parts  of  the  mechanism  as  de- 
scribed. 

I  also  claim  the  method,  substantially  as  above  described,  of  tak- 
ing the  figuring  wires  and  transferring  them,  one  by  one,  to  tite 
appariitus  which  introduces  them  under  the  figuring  warps,  as  de- 
scribed. 

And  finally,  I  claim  the  method,  substantially  as  described,  of 
•carrying  and  dropping  the  figuring  wires  under  the  figuring  warps, 
by  means  of  a  sliding  box,  or  its  equivalent,  which  supports  the 
wire,  as  described. 

E.  B.  BIGELOW. 

No.  5021. 

What  I -claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire' to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is  the  mode  of  relieving  the  pressure  of  the  ^*swell  lever," 
F,  against  the  "shuttle,"  whilst  the  "shuttle"  is  leaving  the  **box." 
Alio,  the  mode  of  causing  the  loom  to  run  backward,  without  the 
usi  of  the  "shuttle,"  by  means  of  the  before  described  combina- 
tion of  the  "additional  finger,"  A,  with  the  "stop  rod,"  D,  and 
^Mathe  arm,"  B,  and- pin,  G,  or  any  other  combination,  substantially 
the  same  for  producing  analogous  results.. 

JAMES  HAWORTH. 

No.  5022. 

What  I  claim,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  ap- 
plication to  steam  boilers  of  a  tube,  constructed  for  the  purpose  or 
in  the  manner  herein  described,  and'stopped  with  a  cap,  or  any 
other  shaped  piece  of  fusible  metal,  resting  upon  a  part  of  the 
boiler  liable  to  be  overheated  in  the  absence  of  a  proper  supply  of 
water,  and  designed  for  the  purpose  and  objects  herein  substanti- 
ally set  forth. 

ALFRED  STILLMAN. 

No.  5023. 

What  I  claim  as  my  itivention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letter! 
patent,  is  the  arrav>gement  of  the  needles  in  a  circle  and  parallel 
with  each  other,  or  nearly  so,  in  combination  with  the  pressure 
ring,  by  means  of  which  the  beaks  of  the  needles  are  closed  to  hold 
the  new  and  cast  off  the  previously  formed  loops,  substantially  as 
described;  and  this  I  claim  in  combination  with  the  inner  tube, 
over  which  the. woven  fabric  hangs  as  herein  described. 

And,  finally,  I  claim  the  rotating  table  which  carries  the  wkrps 
and  guides,  in  combination  with  the  needles,  arranged  as  described, 
whereby  the  warps  can  be  carried  around  continuously  in  one  diree- 
tron,  or  alternately  in  opposite  directions,  for  tM  purpose  and  ia 
the  manner  substantially  as  described. 

JOSEPH  VICKERSTAFP; 
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■  ,   No.  6024.  , 

Haying  thus  fully  i)escribed  the  nature  of  my  improvement  in 
cylinders  of  steam  engines,  what  I  claim  therein  as  new,  and  desire 
tD* secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  combining  together  of  two  cylin- 
ders, an  exterior  and  an  interior,  as  herein  set  forth;  the  exterior 
cylinder  being  permanently  attached  to  the  engine  in  the  ordinary 
way,  and  the  interior  cylinder  being  removable  at  pleasure,  as 
herein  fully  made  known. 

WILSON  EDDY- 

No.  5025. 
•/ 

What  I  claim  in  this  present  improvement  is  placing  the  fulcrum 
of  the  lever,  which  carries  the  cut-off  slides,  on  the  rod  carrying 
the  main  valve,  or  on  some  part  having  the  same  motion  as  the  main 
valve,  substantially  in  the  manner  set  forth  in  this  specification. 

HORATIO  ALLEN. 

No.  5026.  *  * 

I  do  not  claim  the  valve  m.,  or  an  expansion  valve  within  the 
steam  chest;  but  what  I  do  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to 
secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  peculiar  manner  of  connecting  and 
combining  the  cut-off  valves  d.  d.  with  the  main  valve  m.,the  hooks 
a.  a.  a',  a'.,  rockers  b.  b.  b'.  b'.,  and  the  stops  g.  g.;  the  said  seve-^ 
ral  parts  being  contained  within  the  steam  chest,  and  worked  by 
the  main  valve  m.,  operating  and  combined  in  the  manner  and  for 
the  purpose  herein  set  forth. 

HENRY  H.  GRAME. 

No.  5027. 

What' I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is  the  [baking  of  a  frame  shell  or  case  (for  confining  metals 
or  alloys)  by  itself,  separate. from  the  box  for  journals  or  shafts  in 
machinery,  and  using  the  same  for  lining  the  box  by  fastening  it  in 
some  way  thereto,  so  that  the  same  may  be  applied  to  every  kind 
or  shape  of  a  box,  whether  of  brass,  iron,  wood,  or  anything  else, 
and  00  or  to  plain  surfaces;  and  so  that  when  it  is  worn  out  it  can 
be  replaced  ther»on  or  thereto,  almost  indefinitely,  by  a  new  one; 
thereby  causing  a  vast  saving  in  the  number  and  cost  of  boxes. 

JAMES  OLD. 

No.  5028. 

Wnat  we  claim  as  our  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is  the  method  described  of  heating  ovens,  by  the  circulation 
of  air  through  them  from  a  heating  chamber,  combined  with  the 
oven  by  two  sets  of  flues — one  for  the  ascending  current  or  cifrrents^ 
and  the  other  for  the  descending  current  or  currents — by  means  of 
which  the  air,  after  being  heated,  passes  up  through  tire  oven,  and^ 
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becoming  8[}ecificallj  heavier  than  the  ascending  curreLt  or  cur- 
rentS}  by  giving  out  a  portion  of  its  caloric/descends  to  the  heating 
chamber  to  be  again  heated^  and  then  again  to  pass  up  to  and 
through  the  oven,  and  so  on,  the  hpt  air  or  heating  chamber  not 
being  provided  with  any  aperture  for  the  admission  of  fresh  air  to 
it  whilst  in  operation. 

And  we  also  claim,  in  combination  with  the  above  method  of 
heating  ovens  by  the  circulation  of  heated  air  through  the  ofen, 
the  arrangement  of  furnaces,  flues  and  dampers,  ars  herein  described, 
operating  on  the  principle  of  the  air-tight  stove,  by  means  of  which 
combination  the  desi^red  temperature  can  be  maintained  within  the 
oven  at  a  small  expenditure  of  fuel,  whilst  the  api^aratus  possesses 
the  capacity  to  attain  the  temperature  required  as  described.  And 
we  also  claim  arranging  the  main  and  return  flues  for  the  passage 
of  the  smoke  and  other  products  of  combustion,  directly  under 
the  chamber  through  wbich  the  heated  air  circulates  to  heat  the 
bottom  of  the  oven,  by  means  of  which  the  rarefaction  of  the  hot 
air  is  increased,  to  cause  it  to  ascend  into  the  oven  as  herein  de- 
acribed. 

P.  GROUVELLE, 
L.  N.  MOUCHOT, 
E.  MOUCHOT. 

No.  5029. 

«  I  do  not  claim  as  my  invention  the  use  of  hot  water,  contained 
in  a  closed  vessel,  for  waiming  the  feet;  nor  do  I  claim  as  my  in- 
vention the  heating  of  water,  or  keeping  it  hot  by  a  lamp. 

But  I  do  claim  the  peculiar  construction  of  the  apparatus  for 
surrounding  the  feet  with  a  thin  stratum  of  heated  water,  as  abore 
described;  and  I  claim  the  combination  therewith  of  the  adjustable 
heater,  arranged  and  operated  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purpose 
above  set  forth. 

GEO.  H.  THATCHER. 

No.  5030. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is  the  application  to,  and  combination  with,  vessels,  pump^) 
the  indentations  and  appendages  connected  therewith,  as  bereiD 
described,  for  the  objects  and  purposes  herein  set  forth,  using 
therefor  any  description  of  materials  that  will  eflfect  the  obj^t. 

RALPH  BULKLEY. 

No.  5031. 

Having  thus  fully  described  my  improvements,  what  I  claim  as 
my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  combi- 
nation'of  the  screens  and  cockle  boards,  arranged  substantially  »n 
the  manner  and  for  the  purpose  set  forth. 

JOHN  BAMBOROUGH. 
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No.  6032. 

What  I  claim  as  mjr  inyention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is  the  application  of  a  plate  of  flexible  metal  in  a  steam 
pipe,  between  two  flanges  of  difi*erent  diameters,  the  yielding  of 
which  plate  shall  give  sufficient  room  for  the  expansion  of  the  pipe, 
thereby  avoiding  the  necessity  of  using  stuffing  boxes,  or  the  ordi- 
nary copper  hemispherical  ring  joint  for  side  pipes  of  steam  en- 
gines. 

HENRY  R.  DUNHAM. 

No.  5033. 

Having  thus  described  my  invention,  I  wish  it  to  be  distinctly 
understood  that  I  lay  no  claim  to  the  employment  of  a  Jacquard 
apparatus  to  operate  the  heddles  or  harnesses  of  a  loom,  as  I  am 
fully  aware  that  this  has  been  heretofore  accomplished;  but  that 
which  I  do  claim  as  ray  invention  is  the  hereinbefore  described 
peculiar  manner  of  producing,  by  means  of  the  Jacquard  apparatus, 
a  double  draught  upon  each  of  the  harnesises;  in  other  words,  I 
claim  the  peculiar*  punches  E,  '^nd  bars  n,  o,  (connected  with  the 
harnesses,  as  above  described,)  as  combined  together,  and  with  the 
remainder  of  the  Jacquard  apparatus,  and  with  the  harness,  and 
constructed  and  operated  .therewith  substantially  as  above  specified. 

LAURENCE  HOLMES. 

No.  5034. 

The  whole  improvement,. then,  which  I  claim  as  my  invention, 
and  for  which  I  desire  letters  patent,  is  the  converting  of  a  two 
horse  carriage  into  a  one  horse  carriage,  by  separating  the  fuchels 
at  e,  e,  and  the  branch  stays  at  D,  D,  in  Fig.  1,  and  this  is  done 
by  removing  the  four  befits  above  described. 

A.  W.  FORWOOD. 

No.  5035. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is  the  application  of  two  grooves  and  a  centre  ridge  to  fur- 
nace bars,  in  the  maaner  described  above. 

JOHN  H.  FELLOWS. 

No.  5036. 

^ 

What  we  claim  as  our  improvement  and  invention,  and  desire  to 
secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  making  or  constructing  double  or 
single  twist  augurs,  with  a  gradually  increasing  length  of  twist, 
and  consequent  gradual  enlargement  of  cavity  from  the  lower  or 
cutting  end  to  the  Qther  extremity  of  the  twist. 

ALFRED  NEWTOJf, 
LUCIUS  B.  SMITH, 
ELIAS  SANFORD. 
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No.  6037. 

What  I  claim  as  my  inyention,  aBd  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is,  1.  Making  use  of  a  column  of  condensed  air  between  the 
propelling  fluid  and  the  fluid  to  be  raised  in  the  mamner  above  des- 
cribed, or  other  mode  substantially  the  s^me  by  which  analogous  re- 
sults are  effected.  2.  I  claim  the  particular  combination  of  the 
pyri:midal  air  chamber  I,  the  internal  spring  water  chamber  N,  and 
the  water  tube  P,  with  the  curved  conducting  pipe  A,  and  valye  B, 
and  the  air  chamber  I^  and  hinged  valve  J,  constructed  and  ar- 
ranged in  the  manner  and  for  the  purpose  substantially  set  forth. 

JOSEPH  C.  STRODE. 

No.  6038. 

I  claim,  therefore,  the  lip  or  flanch,  as  applied  to,  or  combined 
with  either  the  base  or  cap  piece  and  arranged  with  respect  to  the 
bobbin,  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purpose  above  specified. 

NOAH.  C.  BYRAM. 

No.  6039. 

Having  thus  fully  described  my  improved  engine,  what  I  claim 
as  new  therein,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  com- 
bination of  the  engine,  constructed  substantially  as  described,  with 
a  furnace  in  which  it  revolves,  and  which  generates  the  steam  with 
which  it  is  driven,  all  as  above  set  forth' by  which  what  is  denomi- 
nated '^  flash  steam"  is  employed  in*a  rotary  engine. 

CHARLES  GALVANI. 

No.  5040. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desixe  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is,  first,  combining  with  a  steam  engine  that  is  hung  on 
trunnions  to  admit  of  its  vibration,  as  hefein  described,  a  crosscut 
saw  attached  to  the  crosshead  of  the  piston  rod,  as  described, 
whereby  the  saw  can  receive  its  longitudinal  motions  to  cut,  and 
an  up  and  down  motion  to  pass  through  the  log  as  it  is  cut  and  to 
be  lifted  up  preparatory  to  another  cut,  substantially  described. 

LEWIS  EIR£. 

No.  5041. 

Now,  whereas  it  is  obvious  that  this  my  invention,  above  set 
forth,  may  be  varied  in  detail  according  to  circumstances,  I  desire 
it  to  be  understood  that  I  do  not  claim  the  employment  of  anr  of 
the  parts  of  the  machinery  or  apparatus  separately,  but  what  I  dt 
claim  as  my  invention,  the  combination  and  arrangement  of  the  re* 
spective  parts  of  the  apparatus,  as  described,  by^wjiich  Xke  straw  er 
other  material  is  subjected  in  succession  to  the  boiling,  washiagi 
aad  bleaching  processes,  the  respective  vessels,  the  tc^esfor  At 
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conveyance  of  water  and  steam,  and  for  the  transferrence^f  the 
material,  and  the  apparatus  for  reducing  it  to  pulp,  being  arranged 
and  operating  substantially  as  herein  set  forth,  by  which  means  the 
complete  preparation  of  the  proper  pulp  is  efifected  more  economi- 
cally than  heretofore. 

I  likewise  claim  the  construction  of  the  apparatus  for  convert- 
ing the  pulp  into  paper  or  mill  board;  said  apparatus  consisting  of 
a  water  tight  box  and  of  a  deep  frame,  the  moveable  bottom  of 
which  constitutes  the  paper  mould,  said  box,  frame,  and  mould 
being  in  the  arrangement  of  its  parts  and  .its  operation  such  as  is 
herein  described  and  represented. 

LEMUEL  W.  WRIGHT. 

No.  5042. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is  the  combination  of  two  ditching  machines  in  the  manner 
described,  so  that  the  sods  cut  from  two  parallel  ditches  shall  be 
elevated  and  placed  with  the  grass  out  in  a  continuous  ridge,  be- 
tween said  ditches,  at  one  operation,  in  the  manner  and  for  the 
purpose  herein  set  forth. 

ELHANAN  W.  THOMAS. 

No.  5043. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is  the  method  of  obtaining  a  line  at  right  angles  to  the 
current  of  a  stream,  for  the  erection  of  eddies,  piers,  or  other  fix- 
tures employed  in  deepening  streams,  by  means  of  the  floating  ap* 
pajratus  A,  provided  with  'the  staffs  E,  and  turning  on  the  post  F, 
in  the  manner  described. 

WALTER  HARRIS. 

No.  6044. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  pa- 
tent, is  the  arrangement  of  the  vertical  single  acting  steam  engine, 
substantially  as  described,  when  this  is  combined  with  the  helve 
or  lever  of  the  hammer  by  means  of  the  rocker  on  the  cross-head 
and  the  jointed  links,  substantially  as  described.  I  also  claim  the 
sliding  plates,  or  regulating  valves,  below  the  steam  and  exhaust 
valves,  in  combination  with  the  engine,  combined  with  the  hammer 
helve,  or  lever,  substantially  as  described,  whereby  the  range  of 
motion  of  the  hammer  can  l\<s  increased  or  decreased  by  the  attend- 
ant at  pleasure,  as  described. 

LEWIS  KIRK. 

No.  5045. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is  the  two  pallet^  or  9cape  wheels^  ia  combination  with  the 
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detached  leTer,  substantially  as  set   forth  in  the  foregoing  specifi- 
cation. 

CHARLES  filRK. 

No.  5046. 

What  I  claim  as  my  inyention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is  the  employment  of  a  cover  to  the  valves  of  a  pump,  by 
the  removal  of  which  the  valves  will  be  released,  and  access  had 
to  them,  combined  with  a  contrivance  that,  by  the  bearing  of  the 
cover,,  may  serve  to  keep  the  valves  in  their  places,  whether  this 
cover  and  contrivance  for  holding  the  talvesbe  in  one  or  in  several 
parts. 

WILLIAM  D.  TABER. 

No.  6047. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is  attaching  the  valves  to  the  lower  edge  of  the  apertures 
in  the  side  of  the  upper  cap  and  the  end  plate  of  the  water  way 
box,  in  combination  with  the  flanches  that  constitute  the  yalve 
seats  (surrounding  the  induction  and  eduction  apertures,  and  fitted 
within  the  cap,  or  bonnet,  and  the  water  way  box)  and  with  the 
cap  plates,  which  give  access  to  the  valves,  substantially  as  de- 
scribed, whereby  the  apertures  in  the  side  of  the  upper  cap  and  the 
end  plate  of  the  water  way  box,  answer  the  doable  purpose  of 
giving  access  to  the  valves  to  take  tfiem  out  to  repair,  &c.,  and  to 
adjust  them  to  the  flanches  which  constitute  their  seats,  and  which 
are  separate  from  the  parts  to  which  the  valves  are  attached  as  de- 
scribed. 

DUDLEY  S.  FARMAN. 

No.  5048. 

What  we  claim  as  our  invention,  and  which  we  desire  to  secure 
by  letters  patent,  is  arranging  the  rollers  D,  in  the  back  part  of  Uie 
box  A,  in  the  form  of  a  segment  of  a  circle,  the  lower  one  beiag 
on  a  line  with  the  upper,  in  the  manner,  and  for  the  purpose  set 
fbrtb,  in  combination  with  the  abrupt  edge,  or  rest  F,  formed  on 
the  bottom  of  the  box  A,  for  preventing  the  clothes  from  following 
the  dasher,  B,  on  its  return,  and  causing  them  gradually  to  intm  at 
each  succeeding  stroke,  as  describc^d. 

JOHN  SHUGERT. 

No.  5049.' 

Wh&t  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and   desire  to   secure  by  letters 

{latent,  is  the  combination  of  the  lateral  dies  with  the  punches  and 
eather  dies,  arranged  and  operating  substantially  a#  described. 

J.  c,  PBxrr. 
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No.  5060. 

What  I  claim  ad  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  i| 
revolving  drum  or  cylinder,  (C,)  in  combination  with  the  reel,  (H,| 
arranpred  and  operated  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purpose  herein 
described  and  set  forth. 

E.  L.  DOZIER. 

No.  5051. 

Having  thus  fully  described  the  nature  of  my  improvement  in  the 
manner  of  constructing  and  arranging  the  slide  valves  and  steam 
ways  of  locomotives,  and  other  steam  engines,  what  I  claim  therein 
as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  manner  of  ar- 
ranging their  respective  steam  ways  and  the  cavities  in  their  slides, 
as  herein  *t  forth  and  represented  in  the  accompanying  drawings; 
that  is  to  say,  I  claim' the  employment  of  the  five  openings  or  steam 
cavities  in  the  valves  A  and  d^  in  combination  with  the  three  cav- 
ities in  the  slides  D,  and  with  the  tubes  E  and  F,  connecting  the 
^^Ives  A  and  B  with  the  valve  c,  under  an  arrangement  ol  the  re- 
spective steam  jjassages  as  represented,  and  for  the  purpose  set 
forth;  by  whiclWhe  respective  parts  thereof  aretmade  to  operate, 
and  the  action  of  the  engine  may  be  reversed,  substantially  as  de« 
scribed,  and  this,  whether  the'  arrangement  made,  precisely  the 
same  with  those  of  which  exemplifications  are  herein  given,  or  be 
varied  therefrom,- whilst  the*  same  end  is  attained  by  means  substan-* 
tially  the  same. 

JOHN  D.  BEERS. 

No.  5052. 

• 
Having  thus  fully  described  the  nature  of  my  improvement  in 
the  hydraulic  ram,  and  shown  the  operation  of  the  same,  what  I 
claim  therein  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent^  is  the 
employment  of  the  weighted  elastic  diaphragm  G  G,  in  combination 
xwith  the  descendiug  pipe  E,  leading  down  into  a  well  or  other 
reservoir  of  pure  water,  from  which  a  portion  will  be  raised  at 
every  impulse  of  the  ram.  I  do  not  claim  the  use  of  a  flexible  dia- 
phragm in  apparatus  for  raising  water;  but  I  do  claim  it  as  making 
a  part  of  the  combination  necessary  to  the  raising  and  preserving  - 
unmixed  of  the  pure  water,  as  in  the  arrangement  set  forth.  I  also 
claim,  in  combination,  the  particular  manner  of  constructing  th# 
impulse  valve,  with  regulating  plate  (6,)  and  the  holes  a,  bored 
obliquely  through  the  rim  of  the  valve,  in  the  manner  and  for  tht 
purpose  set  forth. 

JOSHUA  L.  GATCHEL. 

No.  6053. 

Having  thus  fully  described  the  manner  in  which  I  combine  and 
arrange  the  respective  parts  of  my  improved  machipe  for  sawing 
cord  wood,  what  I  claim  therein  a3  new,  and  desire  io  necye  by 
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letters  patent,  is  the  combination  of  the  apparatus  for  elevating  the 
saw  and  arresting  the  descent  of  the  weight  which  is  to  operate  aa 
a  motive  power,  the  arrangement  of  the  respective  parts  being  sub- 
stantially the  same  with  that  herein  described  and  represented;  tbat 
is  to  say,  I  claim  the  combination  of  the  bent  lever  T,  tilting  shaft 
R',  weight  g,  card  P,  lever  K,  and  lever  I,  with  the  rod  connect'- 
ing  it  to  the  crank  G. 

REED  B.  BROWN 

No.  5054. 

What  I  claim  as   my  invention,  and*  desire  to  secure  by  letters 

Satent,  is  the  combination  and  arrangement  of  the  rubbers  or  brakes 
[,  H,  the  rubber  cases  or  shoes  G,  G,  joint  pieces  f  f,  and  bolt  jt 
with  each  other,  and  with  the  shaft  a,  cams  1, 1,  lever  F,  bar  E,an(l 
bumper  c,  substantially  in  the  manner  and. for  the  purjk)se  herein 
set  forth. 

JOHN  SAHA.YE. 

No.  5055.  { 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  ffcure  by  letters 
patent,  is,  1st,  adjusting  the  traces  to  suit  the  size  of  the  horse,  by 
neans  of  shifting  the  metallic  plates  A  A,  and  bolts  d  d,  in  the 
Banner  herein  described.  2d,  I  also  claim,  in  combination,  the 
lings  to  whieh  the  harness  is  attached  with  the  spring  bolt  E,  and 
cord  L,  arranged  and  operated  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purpose 
herein  set  forth.  ' 

ECKERT  MYERS. 

No.  5056. 

What  I  claim  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is 
the  diminution  of  each  of  the  openings  of  the  exhaust  pipes  of  a 
locomotive  engine 'with  two  cylinders,  while  the  engine  is  in  mo- 
tion, at  the  pleasure  of  the  engine  man,  and  where  the  exhaust 
pipes  discharge  themselves  through  a  mouth  piece  or  pipe,  comm(^ 
to  both,  while  the  orifice  of  such  common  pipe  or  mouth  piece  is 
at  the  same  time  diminished  to  the  same  or  similar  extent,  for  the 
jHirpose  above  set  forth. 

I  do  not  claim  the  diminution  of  the  orifice  of  the  pipe,  common 
to  both  exhaust  pipes  or  the  diminution  of  the  orifices  of  the  ex- 
haust pipes,  where  they  discharge  theii;  steam  separately  into  the 
chimney,  for  a  patent  for  snch  an  invention  has  been  already 
granted  to  me,  but  I  do  claiiji  the  diminution  of  the  oiifice  of  the 
common  pipe  or  mouth  piece,  in  combination  with  the  diminution, 
at  the  same  jtime,  of  the  openings  of  the  two  ex|^aust  pipes,  before 
they  are  untted  in  the  common  pipe.  I  also  claijii  as  new  the  mode 
of  doing  this  by  the  use  of  the  wedge  shaped  prates,  herein  before 
described,  acting  in  the  manner  described. 

ROSS  WINANS; 
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No.  5057. 

Having  thus  fully  described  the  manner  in  which  I  construct  mj 
padlock,  what  I  claim  as  new  therein,  and  desire  to  secure  by  let- 
ters patent,  is  the  manner  in  which  I  have  arranged  and  combined 
the  levers  D  D,  or  either  of  them,  and  the  lever  H;  the  former 
within  the  body  of  the  lock,  and  the  latter  within  the  barrel  of  the 
key,  so  as  to  be  operated  on  the  slide  G  G,  of  the  key,  in  the  man- 
ner described,  which  slide  liberates  the  catches  from  the  hasp  of 
the  lock,  as  set  forth;  the  whole  combination  and  arrangement  be- 
ing the  same  with  that  herein  fully  made  known,  and  this  I,claim| 
whether  the  inspection  parts  be  made  precistly  in  the  forms  repre- 
sented and  described,  or  in  any  other  that  constitutes  a  lock  and 
key  that  are  substantially  the  same  in  their  principle  of  action^ 
effecting  the  same  end  by  means  essentially  the  same. 

•  B.  CHAMBERS. 

No.  5058. 

*  What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is  the  combination  of  the  curved  adjustable  inclined  plant 
D,  of  the  form  herein  set  forth,  secured  to  the  caling,  with  the  arm 
a,  and  roller  6,  attached  to  the  door,  substantially  in  the  mannet 
herein  set  forth,  for  the  purpose  of  closing  the  door  whea  left  ajaff 
retaining  it  when  closed,  and  also  retaining  the  same  when  thrown 
wide  open,  in  the  manner  herein  described. 
Dated  Syracuse,  February  27,  1847. 

THOMAS  PECK. 

No.  5059. 

What  I  claim  as  my^  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is  the  combination  of  the  rollers  (T  T)  attached  to  the  feed- 
ing hand  (R)'  and  the  chair  or  inclined-  plane,  (V,)  arranged  in  the 
manner  for  the  purpose  above  specified. 

JACOB  KUNSMAN. 

No.  5060. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is  the  combination  pf  the  Corner  or  angle  iron  and  we'dge 
for  fastening  bedsteads,  substantially  in  the  manner  and  for  the 
purpose  set  forth. 

DANIEL  BALL. 

No.  5061. 

What  I  clain^  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is  the  application  of  the  rod  and  loekets  or  fastenings,  as 
described,  to  doors,  gates  and  blinds,  in  such  a  manner,  that  when 
one  socket  is  fastened  to  the  doors,  gate  or  blind,  and  the  other  i9 
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the  casing,  the  rod  will  stand  obliquely  across  the  joint,  (a  and  b,) 
fdr  the  purpose  and  substantially  as  described. 

RICHARD  F.  STEVENS. 

No.  5062. 

What  I  claim  herein  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  pa- 
tent, is  the  within  described  combination  apparatus  for  uniting  to 
the  office  bf  hinge  those  of  the'manipulation  of  the  shutters  when 
the  sash  is  closed,  by  arrangement  of  the  spiral  and  the  connecting 
lever  with  its  appurtenances  of  link,  screw,  handle,  &c.,  after  the 
manner  or*  principle  herein  fully  described. 

WENDELL  WRIGHT. 

No.  5063. 

What  we  claim  as  our  invention  is*  the  adjustable  frame  for  last- 
ing boots  and  shoes,  consisting  of  the  sliding  adjustable  plate  and 
the  frame  upon  which  they  slide,  and,  in  combination  therewith, 
the  adjusting  spring  and  cross. piece  attached  thereto,  the  whole 
beine  operated  and  employed  substantially  in  the  manner  described. 
•  BENJAMIN  LIVERMORE. 

.  No.  5064. 

Having  thus  described  the  nature  of  my  said  invention,  and  the 
best  means  I  am  acquainted  with  for  performing  the  same,  I  would 
observe,  that  arrangement  of  printing  machinery  may  be  used,  and 
that  I  do  not  confine  myself  to  the  exact  details  of  the  gas  appa- 
ratus uerein  shown  and  described,  which  may  be  either  attached  to 
or  detached  from  the  printing  machine,  and  also  that  any  other 
suitable  artificial  atmosphere,  which  is  d&void  of  or  deprived  of 
free  oxygen,  may  be  used  in  place  of  coal  gass  for  filling  the  cham- 
ber d,  and  thereby  displacing  and  excluding  atmospheric  air  daring 
such  parts  of  the  process  of  printing  in  such  colors  as  aforesaid  as 
may  be  desirable. 

But  what  I  claim  as  my  invention  is  such  an  application  of  gas 
apparatus  to  calico  printing  machinery  for  producing  the  colors  I 
have  named  as  cause  coal  gas,  or  any  other  suitable  gas,  deprived 
of  or  devoid  of  free  oxygen,  to  be  delivered  or  distributed  upon 
the  color  and  the  fabric  under  operation,  in  manner  aforesaid,  to 
the  exclusion  or  displacement  of  atmospheric  air,  so  as  to  prevent 
the  injurious  effects  arising  from  the  presence  of  oxygen  at  certain 
parts  of  the  process,  without  exposing  any  part  of  the  printing 
machine  or  fabric  to  the  action  of  the  gas,  except  where  its  pre- 
sence is  actually  useful  to  the  production  of  the  effect  required, 
and  without  the  necessity  of  the  workhien  employed  performing 
their  operations  in  a  room  or  chamber  filled  with  such  gas  as'afore- 
said,  which  has  been  the  case  heretofore. 

BENNET  W0OD€R0FT. 
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No.  6066. 

I  do  not  claim  to  have  invented  the  cloth  d^  and  spring  1,  and 
the  accessary  parts,  because  these  have  been  before  used  in  Francei 
nearly  as  I  have  made  theoii  but  in  that  country  the  cloth  is  placed 
beneathi  so  as  to  turn  up  over  a  shifting  hollow  bottom  piece, 
heated  by  steam,  which  hollow  bottom  piece  has  to  be  of  diffetent 
sizes,  to  fit  each  separate  size  of  hat;  whereas,  by  my  arrangements 
of  a  fixed  solid  bottom  piece,  heated  by  a  shifting  heater  beneath, 
and  placing  the  cloth  d  above  the  bottom  piece,  made  with  a  means 
of  putting  on  an  adjustable  crown  block,  and  using  a  changeable 
metal  rim  curled  or  formed,  one  fixed  bottom  piece  and  one  cloth 
will  enable  a  workman  to  curl  the  brims  on  ail  the  ordinary  and 
fashionable  sizes  of  hats;  therefore  my  claim  will  be  limited  to  the 
placing  a  changeable  heater  in  the  space  6,  of  the  stand  a,  to  act 
in  conjui4btion  with  a  curling  cloth  d,  above  the  heating  apparatus, 
in  combination  with  the  adjustable  curler  or  former  piece/,  and 
the  means  of  holding  that  in  place  for  use,  substantially  as  described 
and  shown. 

In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  band,  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  this  tenth  day  of  December,  1846. 

FRANCIS  DEOEN. 

No.  5066.  * 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is  the  fashion,  or  form,  of  the  wings  of  the  hinges,  by  form- 
ing tenons  at  the  ends  of  the  wings,  and  making  a  crook,  or  be^d, 
in  the  said  wings,  so  that  the  tenons  are  fastened  with  a  wedge 
or  key  into  mortises  made  in  the  wedges  of  the  doors  and  door 
casing,  the  other  part  of  the  wings  resting  in  notched  or  channels 
cut  from  the  said  mortises  to  the  face  of  the  door  and  the  said 
door  casingj  as  herein  described. 

OLIVER  JUDD. 

No.  5067. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is  the  application  of  equilateral  triangular  levers  (D  D,  as 
per  drawings)  in  combination  with  ordinary  levers  of  the  second 
order,  (CC,  asper  drawings,)  the  latter  to  be  operated  upon  by 
direct  application  of  steam  power,  for  the  purpose  of  compressing 
cotton  bales  in  such  a  manner  that  the  increase  of  power  by  means 
of  the  combination  shall  be  equal  to  the  increased  resistance  of  the 
bale  of  cotton,  undergoing  ^the  pressure  necessary  to  reduce  it  to 
as  small  a  compass  as  may  be  required. 

I  refer  to  the  drawings  now  in  possession  of  the  department,  and 
to  the  specifications  above,  fig.  1,  representing  a  front  section,  No. 
2,  perspective  view. 

,  A.  DEVALL. 
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No.  5068. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention ,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is  the  method  of  sustaining  axles,  shafts,  and  spindles,  and 
"whatever  else  may  press  them  downward  or  longitudinally,  by 
means  of  the  self  adjusting  bearing,  consisting  of  the  first,  and 
secand,  and  third  links,  as  above  described,  whether  the  third  link 
be  moveable  or  adjustable  laterally  on,  or  in  respect  to,  the  second 
link  or  not;  and  whether  the  second  link  be  moveable  or  adjustable 
laterally  on  or  in  respect  to  the  third  link  or  not.  I  do  not  con- 
fine my  claim  precisely  to  the  forms  described  above,  but  I  extend 
it  to  all  forms  which  are  essentially  the  same  in  character,  principle, 
and  operation. 

URIAH  ATHERTON  BOYDEN. 

No.  5069.  • 

Having  thus  fully  described  the  nature  of  the  process  by  which 
I  prepare  my  improved  India  rubber  fabric,  I  hereby  declare  that  I 
do  not  claim  the  use  of  sulphur  as  a  drier,  jor  used  for  the  purposes 
above  declared,  nor  of  the  application  of  artificial  heat  or  steam, 
nor  simply  the  compound  of  magnesia  and  rubber;  but  I  do  claim 
the  compound  of  calcined  magnesia,  or  the  carbonate  of  magnesia, 
with  India  rubber,  when  the  fabric  is  cured  by  the  heating  process, 
and  in  combination  therewith,  so  as  to  form  a  new  fabric  with  a 
compound,  either  in  the  proportions  above  named,  or  in  any  other, 
within  such  limits  as  will  produce  a  like  result.  In  witness  whereof 
I  have  hereunto  subscribed  my  name,  this  sixth  day  of  November,^ 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-six. 

WILLIAM  F.  ELY. 

No.  6070. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is  hanging  the  saw  gate,  in  which  a  saw, or  saws  can  be 
strained  in  the  usual,  or  any  desired  manner,  to  the  cranks  of  two 
crank  shafts,  one  at  each  end  of  the  gate,  substantially  in  the  man- 
ner and  for  the  purpose  specified,  whereby  the  saw  receives  a 
motion  which  causes  each  tooth   to   generate  a   perfect   circle,  to 

S;ive  a  more  effective  cut,  discharge  the  saw  dust,  and  relieve  itself 
or  a  repetition  of  the  cut  more  effectively  than  by  any  other  plan 
with  which  I  am  acquainted. 

P.  S.  GARDINER. 

No.  5071. 

Having  thus  fully  described  the  construction  of  my  improved 
pump,  what  I  claim  therein  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is  constructing  the  piston,  and  packing,  as  described,  so  as 
to  cause  it  to  pacjc  out  to  the  square  corners,  as  described,  while 
working  either  way,  without  any  accurate  fittings,  as  set  forth. 

^  ^    GEaPAGE. 
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No.  6072. 

I  am  aware  that  letters  patent  have  been  granted  for  a  folding 
bedstead,  in  which  hinges  are  employed  at  the  centre  of  end  rails 
and  on  the  posts,  by  which  the  bedstead  is  folded  sidewise,  and  I 
do  not,  therefore,  claim  the  employment  of  hinges  to  fold  the  sidea 
of  a  bedstead.  But  I  claim  as.  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure 
by  letters  patent,  the  employment  of  a  frame  hinged  in  the  centre^ 
and  joined  to  the  two  ends  of  a  bedstead  by  irons,  in  the  shape  of 
hooks,  operating  as  hinges  on  the  bolts  attached  to  the  post,  for 
the  purpose  of  folding  the  whole  bedstead  together  endwise,  in  the 
manner  described. 

THEO/  B.  BLEECKER. 

No.  5073. 

What  I  claim,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  com- 
bination of  the  open  bow,  or  U  shaped  sliding  beaters,  or  breakers^ 
D,  with  the  stationery  beaters,  C,  constructed,  arranged,  and  ope- 
rated in  the  manner  and  for  the  purpose  above  set  forth. 

The  space  in  which  the  flax  or  hemp  is  broken  being  open  at  the 
top,  and  gradually  lessening  in  size  longitudinally  transversely^ 
as  it  descends,  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  the  hemp  or  flax  finer^ 
as  it  is  suflered  to  descend  by  the  operator. 

R.  J.  GATTING. 

No.  5074. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desjre  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is  the  construction  of  a  driver,  made  in  two  pieces,  attached 
to  each  other  by  a  sliding  dovetail,  or  feather,  which,  while  one 
piece  is  firmly  attached  to  the  spindle,  the  other  is  so  constructed 
as  to  slide  freely,  endwise,  so  as  to  allow  the  top  stone  to  keep  its 
parallel  with  the  bed  stone^  whether  the  spindle  is  perpendicular 
with  the  same  or  not. 

JOSEPH  M.  CONNELL. 

No.  6076. 

I  claim  the  arrangement  of  the  cultivator  teeth,  as  herein  set 
forth,  when  such  arrangement  is  combined  with  a  wheel  cultivator^ 
in  which  the  position  of  the  wheels,  \?ith  reference  to  the  teeth, 
is  such  as  herein  set  forth. 

JOHN  PATTERSON. 

No.  5076. 

What  we  claim  as  our  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  tetters 
patent,  is  the  casting  or  car  wheel  of  two  plates  of -metal,  of  the 
jTorip.  herein   set   forth,  united  to  the  rim  and  hub;  the   respective 
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plates  being  concave  outward,  curving  from  hub  to  rim,  the  object 
of  which  form  is  to  cause  the  plates  to  contract  uniformly,  and  to 
enlarge  the  space  between  the  same  at  the  weakest  point  as  the 
metal  cools  after  casting,  thereby  enabling  us  to  allow  the  core  to 
remain  in  the  wheel  till  it  becomes  periectly  cold;  the  core  re- 
maining in  the  wheel  causes  the  same  to  cool  slowly,  having  the 
■  effect  to  annure  and  toughen  the  metal,  as  is  well  known- to  metal* 
linynists. 

.  GEORGE  W.  SIZER. 

No.  5077. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is  arranging  the  pump  in  a  horizontal  position,  with  the 
piston  rod  extending  out  through  the  ends  of  the  cylinder  and  pro- 
vided with  handles,  substantially  as  described;  when  this  is  com- 
bined with  the  seats  on  the  carriage,  the  men  that  work  the  pump, 
so  that  thev  can  work  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  art  of  rowing, 
substantially  as  described,  whereby  they  can  exert  more  force,  and 
for  a  greater  length  of  time,  than  by  any  other  known  mode  of 
working  an  engine. 

DUDLEY  S.  FARMAN, 
FRANKLIN  RANSOM. 

No.  5078. 

What  I  oJaim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  rs  making  faces  of  the  knuckles  of  the  two  halves  of  the 
hinge  with  quadrant  recesses  in  the  manner  of  a  clutch  to  hold  and 
prevent  the  shutter  fron^  turning  when  either  opened  or  closed; 
when  this  is  combined  with  the  cam  or  eccentric  on  the  end  of  & 
horizontal  spindle  that  passes  through  to  the  inside  of  the  window, 
substantij^lly  as  described,  whereby  the  shutter  can  be  fastened 
and  unfastened  without  opening  the  window  as  described. 

And  I  also  claim,  in  combination  with  a  hinge  or  hinges,  con- 
structed as  herein   described,  the  hook  and   catch  attached  to  the 
wall  and  shutter,  and  which  hook  and  unhook  by  lifting  down  the 
•  rshutter  to  clutch  and  unclutch  the  hinges  as  described. 

JAMES  STEWART. 

No.  5079. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  are  the  circles  E  and  F,  with  their  punches,  pinft,  cam  legs, 
and  shoes,  in  the  combination  with  the  dies  and  the  feeding  slide, 
in  the  manner  and  for  the  purposes  herein  described. 

L.  E.  HICKS. 

No.  6080.. 

Having  thus  fully  described  my  improvement,  what  I  el«i»  at 
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neW)  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  combination  of 
the  bolt  with  the  hioge  in  the  manner  described,  so  that  a  portion 
of  it  enters  between  the  two  parts  of  the  hinge  at  the  joint  so  as  to 
brace  on  the  one  side  while  the  hook  on  th^  bolt  firmly  secures  it 
,  on  the  other  side,  the  whole  being  constructed  substantially  in  the 
manner  and  for  the  purpose  described. 

JOHN  PLANT. 

No.  5081. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is  pumping  the  sparks  from  the  smoke  box  of  a  locomotive 
engine,  when  the  sparks  are  extinguished,  or  partially  so,  by  the 
introduction  of  a  portion  of  the  escape  steam  through  the  cork  T  T, 
substantially  in  the  manner  and  for  the  reasons  above  stated. 

I  likewise  claim  the  arrangement  of  the  valve  G,  in  the  smoke 
stack  £,  as  constructed  with  the  short  pipe  S,  in  combination  with 
the  united  steam  pipes  F,  for  promoting  the  escape  of  the  smoke 
and  sparks  during  the  operation  of  the  pump,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  allowing  the  waste  steam  to  escape  through  the  smoke 
pipe  E. 

ROBT.  M.  WADE. 

No.  5082. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is  the  making  a  machine  to  form  hat  crowns,  by  the  con- 
structive combination  of  the  platform  f,  stoves  c,  and  link^  d,  with 
the  cylinder  g,  spring  c,  lever  A,  and  standard -6,  when  applied  to 
such  uses,  substantially  as  described  and  shown. 

In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand,  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  this  fifteenth  day  of  January,  one  thousand  eight  hun* 
dred  and  forty-seven.  « 

WILLIAM  SELPHO. 

No.  5083. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is  the  application  of  a  moveable  guage,  in  combination  with 
•  two  or  more  different  thicknesses  of  wheels  to  be  attached  to  the 
common  setting  machine;  and  by  shifting  the  wheels  or  rollers  and 
moving  the  guage,  the  machine  is  readily  adjusted  to  any  required 
width  of  seam. 

LESTER  SMITH. 

No.  6084. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is  the  before  described  composition  of  zinc,  silix  and  iron, 
and  the  making  and  preparing  said  cement  for  the  purpose  above 
stated.  And  I  also  claim  making  coffins,  boxes,  or  other  vessels 
of  this  material,  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  animal  or  other  per* 
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ishable  substanoes  from  decay,  substantially  in  the  manner  set  forth^ 
it  being  understood  and  admitted  that  said  compositions  are  more 
particularly  advantageous  and  applicable  to  the  purposes  in  ques- 
tion, and  impervious  tg  air. 

FREDERICK  SKIFF. 

No.  5086. 

What  we  claim  as  our  own  invention,  and  not  previously  known 
in  the  above  described  improvement,  is  the  inode  or  manner  of 
placing  several  different  sized  wheels  upon  a  shaft,  and  by  means 
of  catches,  dogs  or  tumblers  attached  inside  of  the  said  wheels,  or 
attached  to  the  shaft  upon  which  the  wheels  revolve,  and  by  means 
of  flirtes,  necks,  notches,  or  grooves  upon  the  said  shaft,  or  upon 
the  inside  of  said  wheels,  so  that  said  wheels  are  made  to  slide  or 
revolve  backwards  to  permit  the  driving  wheel  to  slide  or  pass 
from  one  of  said  wheels  to  another,  thus  increasing  or  diminishing 
the  speed  without  breaking  teeth,  or  causing  the  machinery  or  gear- 
ing to  stop  while  the  change  of  speed  is  going  on. 

JOHN  EVANS, 

JAMES  H.  THOMPSON. 

No.  5086. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  wish  to  secure  by  letters  pa- 
tent, is  the  inversion  of  the  parts  of  the  grand  action  by,  first,  the 
attaching  by  centres  the  moveable  lifter  of  front  of  the  jack  to  the 
hammer  block,  or  hammer  butt^  without  the  striking  block  forming 
part  of  said  moveable  lifter,  or  of  the  hammer  butt;  and,  second^ 
the  placing  the  strilcing  block  (which,  in  ordinary  grand  actions,  is 
a  part  of  the  hanamer)  below  aforesaid  moveable  lifter  in  connexion 
with  the  key,  either  in  contact  with  the  keys,  or  by  a  lever  con- 
necting it  with  the  same. 

•  THOMAS  LOUD. 

No.  5087. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  have  secured  to  me 
by  letters  patent,  is  the  mode  herein  above  described  of  confining  a 
bit  to  its  stock,  viz:  by  means  of  a  thumb  lever  e  e,  having  a  catch 
f  and  stud  h,  as  described  in  combination  with  a  turning  collar  R 
R,  having  a  spiral  slot  i  i,  as  set  forth — the  whole  arrangement 
and  operation  being  substantially  as  herein  before  specified. 

In  testimony  that  the  foregoing  ^is  a  true  description  of  my  said 
improvement,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  signature,  this  second  day  of 
November,  in  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  forty-six. 

MANASSAH  ANDREWS. 

No.  5088. 

Having  thus  fully  described  my  improved  toggle  joint  lever  press^ 
what  I  claim  therein  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  peteiil> 
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is  the  manner  of  operating  and  retaining  the  toggle  joint  levers  L 
L,  by  means  of  the  hand  levers  M  M  and  the  ratchet  bridles  N 
K,  combined  with  each  other  and  with  the  toggle  joints  in  such  a 
manner  that  each  hand  lever  acts  equally  upon  both  toggle  joints, 
substantially  as  herein  set  forth. 

I  also  claim  the  combining  the  toggle  joint  levers  with  the 
platten,  through  the  medium  of  the  conical  sided  notched  feeding 
follower  E,  substantially  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purpose  herein 
set  forth. 

LORENZO  POTTER.  . 

No.  5089. 

Having  thus  fully  described  the  construction  and  operation  of 
our  improved  cooking  stove,  what  we  claim  therein  as  new,  and 
desire  tp^secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  arrangement  and  combina- 
tion of  side  flues  D,  D,  and  I,  I,  the  central  return  flue  E,  and  the 
flue  spaced  in  front,  and  at  the  top  of  the  oven,  with  the  fire 
chamber;  apertures  d,  d,  the  valve  I,  the  space  T,  and  the  dis- 
charge flue  A,  substantially  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purpose 
herein  set  forth. 

BETHUEL  MOREHOUSE. 

WM.  W.  WILLARD. 

No.  6090. 

What  I  claim  as  my  inventiouj  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is  my  diffuser,  as  described  above,  as  adapted  and  applied 
to  all  turbines,  reacting  and  nil  other  water  wheels  to  which  the 
same  is  applicable,  viz:  those  which  receive  the  water  between 
their  peripheries  and  axes,  and  discharge  the  water  at  their^  outer 
or  circumferential  parts,  .whether  these  parts  be  cylindrical,' coni- 
cal, convex,  concave,  or  of  whatever  other  form. 

I  do  not  confine  my  claim  to  the  precise  forms  of  my  diffuser, 
described  above;  but  I  expect  it  to  all  forms  which  are  essentially^ 
the  same,  in  which  the  parts  are  so  shaped  as  to  form  a  gradually* 
diverging  or  spreading  passage,  or  passages,  or  in  which  the  pas- 
•sage  or  passages  spread,  diverge,  or  enlarge  from  the  wheel,  by 
degrees,  or  by  small  steps  or  offsets,  so  as  to  cause  the  stream  or 
Streams  of  water,  on  or  after  leaving  the  wheel,  to  expand,  spread, 
or  be  diffu-sed  gradually  or  by  small  steps  or  degrees,  so  as  to  ex- 
pend a  considerable  portion  of  the  momentum  which  the  water  has 
on  leaving  the  wheel,  diminishing  the  pressure  of  the  water  or  at- 
mosphere on  the  circumference  of  the  wheel,  or  parts  of  the 
wheel,  from  which  the  water  is  ejected. 

URIAH  ATHERTON  BODEN. 

No.  5091. 

Having  thus  fully  described  the  nature  of  my  invention  and  im- 
provement in  cast  iron  roofing,  I  proceed  to  state  that:    1.  What 
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L  claim  as  mj  inTentioOy  and   desire  to  secure  by  letters  patc«t,  3 
forfBing  the  rectangular  plates  A,  witk  rebated  edges  A%  A%  or  oo- 
pofite  stdet,  flat  on  the  tipper  side  or  surface,  and  coocmTe    om  uc 
ander  surface,  baring  two  of  the  corners  A%  of  each  plate  cmt  7i 
paralleled,  causing  ttie  plates  to  combine  and  unite  and  foroi  clesK 
joints,  baying  broad  bearings  A*  to  rest  on  the  sheathm^   or  larki. 
and  a  perforated   protuberance  or  knob  A",  and  a   countersuk  3 
the  same  to  admit  the  shank   and   head  of  a   screw  S,  baclr  of  tre 
point    of  junction  of  the  cut  off  corners  A   of  the  plates,  so  tkaf 
when  a  plate  is  required  to  be  removed,  it  becomes  only  necessarr 
to  withdraw  the  screw  S,  and  slide  the  plate  back  from  beaeatktJu 
contiguous  plates,  and  it  becomes  separated  therefrom  as  before  it- 
fcribed  and  represented  at  A,  figures  5  and  13.     2.  I  likewise  dais 
tbe  manner  of  constructing  the  triangular  shaped  plates  c,  bariic 
the  long  sides  turned  down  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  face  of  tke 
plate,  and  notched  and  ribbed  for  the  facility  of  interlocking^  tfccir 
ends  and  securing  them  together  against  the  gutter,  the  short  sides 

Elates,  in  order  to  be  fitted  under  the  same  and  be  combined  there- 
eing  rebated  in  a  similar  manner  to  tbe  above  named  rectaog^lar 
with,  as  described  and  represented  ate, figures 8, 12,aad  14.  I  ake 
claim  constructing  the  ridge  cap  £,  like  an  angular  roof,  with  rertical 
plate  £  projecting  down  from  the  apex,  and  the  sloped  sides  beiag 
made  sufficiently  wide  to  extend  over  the  adjoining  plates  on  either 
side  of  the  ridge  described,  and  represented  at  E,  figures  11,  12,  14. 

MATHEW  STEWART. 

No.  5092. 

I  claim  the  combination  with  the  double  gridiron,  or  steak 
holder  A,  of  a  case  B,  msde  to  surround  it  on  all  sides  but  one,  as 
exhibited  case,  being  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  access  of 
cold  air  to  the  back  of  the  meat  or  steak  ^hile  being  cooked. 

In  testimony  whereof  I  have  hereto*  set  my  signature,  this 
eleventh  day  of  December,  A.  D.  1846. 

NATAL.  WATERMAN. 

No.  5093. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letten 
patent,  is  the  combination  of  shelves  H,  H,  S,  S,  with  the  re- 
volving frame,  substantially  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purpose  set 
forth. 

AUGUSTUS  N.  SEVERANCE. 

No.  5094, 

'  What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is  the  arrangement  of  tbe  flues  over  and  under  the  two 
ovens  B  and  C,  that  is,  carrying  the  flue  entire  around  the  oven  S, 
(a  portion  of  the  said  flue  being  under  the  fire  chamber,)  and  thea 
dividing  the  flue  around  the  oven  C,  in  the  manner  described^  tht  , 
whole  arrangement  being  as  herein  set  forth. 

ELIHU  WALtWU 
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No.  5095. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is  casting  the  wheels  of  railroad  cars  or  locomotives  with 
the  ctiilled  rim,  by  chilling  the  part  or  parts  that  form  the  connex- 
ion or  connexions  of  the  rim  and  hub,  substantially  as  described^ 
whether  both  surfaces  of  the  wheel  be  chilled,  or  only  one,  as  des- 
cribed, whereby  a  better  wheel  can  be  cast  in  one  piece  than  by 
any  other  plan  with  which  I  am  acquainted. 

WILLIAM  V.  MANY. 

No.  5096. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is  the  arrangement  in  line  of  duplicate  or  triplicate  mag- 
netic needles  upon,  the  card  of  the  mariners'  compass,  by  which 
local  and  other  influences  and  attractions  are  overcome  in  the 
manner  described. 

HALL  COLBY. 

No.  5097. 

I  therefore  claim  as  my  invention  the  pressure  bars  e,  e,  in  combi- 
nation with  the  folding  blind  and  its  frame,  as  contributed  with  wide 
groves  and  made  to  operate  in  the  connexion  therewith,  substan- 
tially as  described.  In  testimony  whereof  I  have  hereto  set  my 
signature,  this  twenty-first  day  of  January,  A.  D.  1847. 

EBEN.  GATE. 

No.  5098.        •   •  ^ 

Having  thus  fully  described  my  improved  method  of  construct- 
ing car  or  trunk  wheels  what  I  claim  therein  as  new,  and  desire  to 
secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  forming  a  wheel  of  two  corrugated^ 
crimpted,  or  coovolut^d  disks  of  metal,  with  outward  convexities, 
combined  with  a  rim  or  tire  by  means  of  screw  bolts  drawing  in- 
wards their  centre  and  expanding  their  peripheries  into  grooves  in 
the  rim,  substantially  in  the  manner  .herein  set  forth.  * 

P.  G.  GARDINER. 

No.  5099. 

Whjat  I  claim  as  my  ipv^ntion,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is,  1st.  The  manner  of  arranging  the  wheel  and  ring  of 
cutters  in  parallel  planes,  forming  a  space  between  them  for  the 
introduction  of  the  stave,  to  be  dressed  simultaneously  on  both 
sides,  concave  on  one  side,  and  convex  on  the  other;  and  to  any  de- 
gree of  curvature  required,  according  to  the  position  of  the  guides 
in  relation  to  the  cutters  on  the  wheel  and  ring,  as  hersin  set  forth^ 
the  stave  or  other  piece  of  wood  being  introduced  obliquely  be- 
tween the  two  series  of  revolving  cutters  at  any  required   angU 
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with  the  plane  of  the  wheels,  or  rings,  carrying  the  cutters,  for 
the  purpose  of  cutting  the  stave  or  piece  of  wood  transversely  to 
the  segment  of  any  given  circle  corresponding  with  that  of  the  in- 
tended cask  or  barrel,  of  which  the  stave  is  to  forma  part,  change- 
able at  pleasure  by  changing  the  position  of  the  stave — the  feed 
rollers  being  made  to  swing  to  the  right  and  left  in  the  arc  of  a 
circle,  for  the  purpose  of  accommodating  themselves  to  the  irregu- 
lar shapes  of  the  pieces  of  wood  to  be  dressed  into  staves. 

ISAAC  JUDSON. 

No.  5100. 

Having  thus  described  my  improved  bedstead  for  the  sick,  I  wisk 
it  to  be  understood  that  I  do  not  claim  making  a  jointed  mattresSi 
either  part  of  which  can  be  elevated,  as  that  has  before  been  done; 
but  what  I  d^o  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  se/^ure  by  let* 
ters  patent,  is  so  combining  the  mattress  with  the  bedstead  as  to  be 
slid  forward  towards  the  foot,  substantially  in  the  manner  and  for 
the  purpose  described. 

I  also  claim  dividing  the  lower  part  of  the  mattress,  longitudi- 
nally as  described,  so  that  either  part  can  be  elevated,  and  in  com- 
bination therewith  the  frames  d  below  these  parts. 

Lastly,  I  claim  the  presser  n  for  elevating  the  mattress  to  the 
back,  as  above  set  forth. 

I.  H.  LATOURANDAIS. 

No.  5101. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is  so  combining  a  conveyor  and  elevator  with  a  boat  or 
screw  and  the  driving  power,  so  that  the  elevator  and  the  end  of  the 
convciyor  to  which  it  is  attached  can  be  moved  up  or  down,  so  as 
to  be  adjusted  to  the  relative  height  of  the  yessel  from  which  the 
grain  is  to  be  elevated  and  the  boat  to  which  i\^ej  are  attached, 
and  also  the  varying  height  of  the  grain  in  the  hold  of  the  vessel 
from  which  it  is  to  oe  raised',  in  the  manner  substantially  as  herein 
described. 

JOHNPAGIN. 

Ho.  5102. 

Having  thus  fully  described  my  improvement,  what  I  claim  as 
my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  Fetters  patent,  is  supporting 
the  ball  of  a  ball,  and  socket  castor  within  the  sockets,  on  points, 
substantially  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purpose  described. 

ADOLPHUS  F.  AHRENS. 

No.  5103. 

Having  thus  fully  described  the  manner  in  \vhich  I  construct  my 
die?  for  the  cutting  of  screws  upon  metal,  and  showntht  msaner 
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in  Trhich  tlie  same  operates,  what  I  claim  therein  as  new,  and  de* 
sire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  forming  of  such  dies  of  one 
solid  block,  in  such  manner  as  that  they  shall  cut  a  perfect  screw 
by  the  once  passing  of  it  along  the  piece  to  be  cut;  this  being  ef-i 
fected  in  the  manner  set  forth,  that  is  to  say,  by  the  forming  of 
acute  cutting  edges  on  the  threads  within  the  die,  which  threads 
are  to  be  regularly  reduced  in  height  from  the  upper  to  the  lower 
face  thereof,  at  which  part  the  last  terminating  thread  is  obliter- 
ated, and  by  the  filing  away  of  a  large  portion  of  the  threads,  as 
uhown  at  B,  B,  and  by  the  curves  e,  m,  and  f,  m,  the  cutting  edges 
being  also  furnished  with  throats 'for  the  escape  of  the  clittings,  as 
herein  made  know;i  and  represented,  and  the  whole  apparatus  be- 
ing arranged,  combined,  and  operating  substantially  in  the  manner 
and  for  the  purpose  set  forth. 

PHILETUS  W.  GATES. 

No.  5104. 

And  having  now  described  the  nature  of  my  said  invention,  and 
in. what  manner  the  same  is  to  be  performed,  I  declare  that  what  I* 
claim  is,  first,  the  application  of  elastic  bearings  around  the  tire  of 
carriage  wheels,  as  before  described,  and  secondly,  the  application 
of  similar  elastic  bearings  to  the  surfaces  of  other  rolling  bodies, 
as  before  exemplified. 

R.  W.  THOxMPSON. 

No.  5105. 

Having  thus  fully  described  the  manner  in  which  I  construct  my 
apparatus  for  raising  and  supplying  a  portion  of  water  by  means  of 
an  intermitting  syphon,  at  the  height  of  a  number  of  feet  above  its 
source,  and  having  explained  the  operation  of  the  respective  parts 
thereof,  what  I  claim  therein  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  let- 
ters patent,  is  the  combining  of  the  syphon  with  a  closed  receiver 
in  such  manner  as  that  said  receiver  shall  constitute  an  enlargement 
of  the  syphon,  at  the  height  to  which  the  water  is  to  be  raised; 
the  longer  and  shorter  legs  of  the  syphon  being  so  proportioned  to 
each  other  as  that  the  latter  shall  be  capable  of  receiving  within  it 
a  column  of  air  from  the  closed  receiver,  equal  in  volume  to  that 
which  has  been  drawn  therefrom,  for  the  purpose  and  in  the  man- 
ner described,  whilst  said  longer  leg  shall  still  contain  a  column  of 
water  more  than  sufficient  to  counterbalance  the  length  of  the 
column  in  the  shorter  legs,  under  which  arrangement  said-column 
of  air  is  discharged,  and  the  closed 'receiver  refille.d,  preparatory  to 
another  intermission  of  the  syphon,  for  the  discharge  of  water  the^- 
from;  and,  in  combination  therewith,  the  causing  of  the  water  which 
escapes  from  the  closed  receiver,  operating  by  its  gravity,  to  open 
and  close  the  respective  valves  at  the  requisite  periods,  for  con- 
tinuing the  action  of  the  apparatus;  the  whole  arrangement  and 
combination  being  the  same  in  substance  with  that  hereip  set  forth. 

It  is  to  be  understood*  however,  that  I  do  not  intend  by  the  fore- 
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going  claim  to  limit  myself,  in  the  construction  of  this  apparatus, 
to  the  precise  form  of  the  respective  parts,  as  herein  described  and 
represented,  but  to  vary  these  as  I  may  think  proper,  whilst  the 
principle  of  action  and  the  useful  result  thereby  attained,  remain 
in  substance  unchanged. 

ASAHEL  ALDRICH. 

No.  5106. 

I  do  not  claim  the  use  of  a  sack  for  wringing  the  moisture  from 
clothing,  as  that  has  been  used  before  for  the  same  purpose,  but 
what  I  do  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  tb  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is  the  combination  of  each  end  of  the  sack  to  conical  heads 
of  equal  size,  by  means  of  rings,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the 
sack  to  adjust  itself  perfectly  to  the  heads,  thereby  preventing  un- 
equal strain  and  rupture  of  any  portion  thereof,  one  of  the.said 
conical  heads  being  stationary,  and  the  other  being  connected  to  an 
axle  and  operating  crank  or  handle,  substantially  as  herein  set 
forth. 

IRA  AVERY. 

No.  5107. 

Having  thus  fully  described  the  nature  of  my  improvements  in 
the  manner  of  constructing  buggies,  or  other  four  whee)  vehicles, 
what  I  claim  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the 
manner  of  stiflfening  and  supporting  the  felloe  of  the  wheels,  se- 
curing the  same  to  the  tire,  and  firmlj  fastening  the  conical  heads 
of  the  spokes  in  the  counter  ^inks  in  the  tire,  by  means  of  the 
screw  nuts  g,  g,  (working  on  screws  on  the  spokes,)  substantially 
in  the  manner  herein  set  forth. 

I  also  claim  the  constructing  the  pipe  skeins  J8,  j&,  with  loops  (i) 
on  their  inner  ends,  and  the  connecting  the  same  with. the  perch  b, 
and  with  the  shafts,  (P  P)  (on  pole,)  sobstantially  in  the  manner 
and  for  the  purpose  herein  set  forth. 

JOHN  S.  ROYCE. 

.   No.  5108. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention  is  the  two  hinged  chain  hearing 
and  guide  plates,  in  combination  with  each  slat  of  the  blind  baring 
journals,  as  described,  the  said  plates  being  conjoined  and  made  to 
move  in  grooves  in  the  window  frame,  and  applied  to  the  slat,  and 
operated  in  all  respects  substantially  as  specified. 
•  In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  hereto  set  my  signature,  this  first 
day  of  February,  A.  D.  1847. 

EBENEZER  GATE. 

No.  5109. 

Having  thus  fully  described  the  nature  of  our  imp rovement  ifi 
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the  manner  of  arranging  and  combining  linchpin  and  washers, 
with  the  wheels  and  axles  of  army  and  other  wagons,  and  shown 
th«  operation  thereof,  what  we  claim  as  new  therein,  and  desire  to 
secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  attaching  of  the  washer  and  linch- 
pin by  means  of  a  chain  to  a  swivelling  ring  on  the  hub  of  the 
wheel,  the  attachment  being  made  in  the  manner  set  forth,  so  that, 
for  the  removal  of  the  linchpin,  said  washer  will  have  to  be  turned 
around,  in  the  manner  described,  the  whole  combination  and  ar- 
rangement being  substaatially  the  same  with  that  herein  fully  made 
known.  * 

WARREN  MANSFIELD. 

No.  5110. 

Having  thus  fully  described  our  improvements,  what  we  claim 
as  our  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  em- 
ployment of  a  flexible  apron,  substantially  in  the  manner  described, 
for  rolling  the  fillers  of  cigars  into  form,  and  covering  them  with 
the  wrapper  as  herein  set  forth. 

We  also  claim  forming  the  edges  of  said  belt  of  elastic  material 
for  shaping  the  taper  at  the  ends  of  the  cigars. 

We  also  claim  the  employment  of  the  rollc^r  and.weight  with  the 
apron  for  maintaining  the  tension  of  the  apron  and  determining  the 
pressure  upon  the  cigar. 

We  also  claim,  in  combination  with  the  above,  a  moveable  trough, 
formed  of  a  series  of  belts  for  receiving  the  filling  and  carrying  it 
forward,  as  above  specified,  and  {he  cutter  and  follower  for  cutting 
off  the  cigar  and  carrying  it  into  the  bight  of  the  apron,  as  herein 
described. 

SAMUEL  E.  HARTWELL, 
WM.  M.  FOWLER, 
DE  GRASSE  FOWLER. 

No.  5111. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and^  desire  to  secure 'by  letters 
patent,  is  the  combination  of  the  tumbler  and  niain  spring,  substan- 
tially as  herein  described,  the  main  spring  having  a  ketch,  and  the 
tumbler  a  shoulder  or  step  and  pin;  these  parts  beins  arranged  and 
operating  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purposes  descrio^d. 

FREDERICK  LEYPOLDT. 

No.  5112. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is  connecting  the  rim  of  the  wheel  cast  in  one  piece  with  a 
solid  hub  by  the  combination  of  a  ring  made  of  radial  waves,  in 
combination  with  the  dished  flanch  or  flanches  of  the  hub  which 
forms  a  rim  concentric  with  the  rim  of  the  wlieel,  substantially  as 
described,  whereby  the  several  parts  can  yield  to  the  unequal  con- 
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Iraction  in  all  directions,  without  serious  strain  of  the  metal,  «s 
described. 

ANSON  ATWOOD. 

No.  5113. 

What  we  claim  as  our  invention,  and  which  we  desire  to  secare 
by  letters  patent,  is  the  flue  plates  and  cylinder,  constructed  sub- 
stantially in  the  manner  above  described^ 

GARRETTSON  SMITH, 
HENRY  BROWN. 

No.  6114. 

•  What  I  claim  as  my.  invention ,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is  making  the  drum  which  is  placed  over  the  fire  pot  in  the 
form  of  an  hour  glass,  to  present  a  large  amount  of  surface  to  the 
action   of  the  flame  and   for  radiation,  as  described,  when  this  is 

\  combined  with  the  vertical  pipes  surrounding  the  drums  as  described. 
t  claim  the  .employment  of  the  disk  valve  or  swinging  partition 
within  a  vertical  drtfm  placed  over  the  fire  for  the  discharge  of 
soot  and  ashes  from«  the  compartment  above  the  swinging  partition^ 
as  described. 

And,' finally,  I  claim  the  globe  formed  enlargement  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  pipes  and  the  flat  radiator,  in  combination  with  the  cir- 
cular disk  valve  or  damper,  by  means  of  which  enlargement,  in 
combination  with  apertures  for  the  passage  of  smoke,  &c.,  are  re- 
tained of  their  full  capacity. 

DAVID  CULVER. 

No.  6116.  '  - 

We  are  well  aware  that  a  nipper  purchase  and  a  poll  purchase 
bstve  been  used  separately  on  windlasses,  therefore  we  make  no 
claim  to  them  when  used  separately,  but  that  which  we  claim  as 
our  invention  is  the  combination  of  the  nipper  and  poll  purchases^ 
in  the  manner  substantially  as  specified. 

In  testimony  whereof  we  have  hereto  set  our  signatures  this  fifth 
'day  of  February,  A.  D.  1847. 

ALBERT  RUSSELL, 
ELEAZER  R.  WALKER. 

No.  6116. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is  the  combination  of  the  mandril  with  the  feeding  appa- 
ratus,  in  the  manner  described,  by  means  of  the  bottom  screw  and 
case  surrounding  the  mandril  connected  with  the  ratchet  and  dog^ 
substantially  in  the  fcanner  set  forth. 

AMOS  MORGAN. 
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No.  5117. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention^  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  in  the  method  of  fastening  bedsteads,  above  described,  is 
making  the  back  face  of  the  spurs  which  secure  the  tenons  in  their 
mortises  partly  diagonal  and  partly  parallel  with  the  front  face 
thereof  and  the  shoulder  of  the  tenons,  substantially  as  described, 
when  this  is  combined  with  the  grooves  in  the  sides  of  the  mortise, 
and  the  socket  formed  by  and  for  the  reception  of  the  spurs,  as 
described,  whereby  the  rails  and  posts  of  square  tennon  bedsteads 
can  be  fastened  at  less  expense,  and  held  together  more  firmly  than 
by  any  other  plan  known  to  me. 

J.  W.  MOVER. 

No.  5118. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is  the  combination  of  the  vaporizer  O,  with  the  air  heater 
A,  constructed  and  operated  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purpose 
above  set  forth. 

WM.  HICKOK. 

^  No.  5119. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention  is  the  combination  of  a  balance 
case  weight,  with  the  shafts  and  axletree,  for  the  purpose  de* 
scribed.  I  also  claim  the  mode  of  supporting  the  rake  head,  and 
confining  it  to  the  axletree,  viz:  by  the  springs  and  jointed  rods, 
acting  substantially  in  manner  and  tor  the  object  specified 

In  testimony  whereof  I  have  hereto  sej  my  signature,  this  third 
day  of  December,  A.  D.  1846. 

CHARLES  CARUSLE. 

No.  5120.      . 
/ 

I  claim  sec^uring  the  leather  strap  or  loop  to  the  suspender  buckle, 
in  the  manner  described,  by  means  of  the  eylet  or  rivet,  whereby  I 
obtain  a  durable  and  serviceable  swivel  joint. 

JULIUS  HOTCHKISS.     , 

No.  5121. 

What  I  claim   as  my   invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
^patent,  is  the   combination    of  the   main   spring,  pulley  and  cord, 
with  the  drill,  for  the  purpose  of.drilling,  countersinking,  trepan- 
nine,  &c.,  substantially  as  herein  described. 

^'  LORENZO  D.  WALTER. 

No.  5122. 

What  I  particularly  claim  as  my  invention  and  improvement  ia 
^his  smut  machine,  is  the  mode   of  making  the  rubber  P,  substaa- 
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tially  as^aboTe  described,  that  is  to  say,  coyering  the  external  qon- 
Tex  surface  of  the  frustrum  of  a  cone  with  sheet  iron  rings,  trape- 
zodial  shaped  teeth,  combined  and  arranged  and  operating  in  the 
manner  and  for  the  purpose  herein  set  forth. 

JAMES  E.  WRATTEN. 

No.  5123. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention  is  the  combination  of  the  triple 
pipe  and  the  revolring  screw,  and  in  combination  therewith  the 
oblique  partition  plate  and  discharge  pipe. 

SAMUEL  GIBSON. 

No.  5124. 

Haying  thus  fully  described  the  construction  and  operation  of  my 
improy«d  door  or  gate  spring,  what  I  claim  therein  as  new,  and 
desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  spring  d,  the  roller  c,  and 
the  cam  a;  on  the  periphery  of  the  drum  a,  combined  and  operat- 
ing; with  each  other  and  with  the  spring  f,  leyer  b,  and  roller  c, 
substantially  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purpose  herein  set  forth. 

THOMAS  PBfcK. 

No. '5125.  * 

What  I  claim  as  my  inyention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letter^ 
patent,  is,  1st,  making  the  stoye  sides  E  (Continuous  with  the  hearth 
and  flue  plates,  both  top  and  bottom  in  combination  with  the  slid- 
ing jambs,  which  keeps  all  fire  or  ashes  from  dropping  through  when 
the  jambs  slide  up  or  down  outside  of  them;  2d,  the  method  by 
which  the  jambs  and  front  top  and  other  plates  of  the  stoye  are 
fastened  together^  which  is  by  four  loops,  a,  a,  figure  10^  two  of 
which  are  cast  on  each  of  the  top,  and  the  two  pins  which  are  cast 
on  to  each  jamb,  all  on  the  inner  and  under  side  of  each  piece. 
The  pins  lock  into  the  loops'and  make  all  fast  without  the  use  of 
Ibolts  or  rods.  3d.  The  manner  of  using  the  leyer  in  combination 
with  the  moyeable  joints,  by  which  the  stoye  is  changed  from  a 
cook  stoye  to  a  fire  place.  *  4th.  Arrangement  in  the  front  oven 
plate  ef  an  aperture  or  chimney  flue,  b,  figure  11,  which  flue  con- 
stitutes the  draft  when  it  is  used  as  a  fire  place.  6th.  The  moring 
the  stoye  back  to  bring  the  brick  side  of  the  front  lop  to  meet  the 
chimney  flue  in  the  front  oyen  plate  at  a,  figure  3,  when  raised  ^ 
into  a  fire  place. 

ASHLY  CRAFTS. 

No.  5126. 

I  do  not  claim  that  the  inyention  aboye  described  is  an  improve- 
ment in  the  form  or  construction  of  any  other  part  of  railroad 
wheels  than  that  contained  between  the  hub  and  rim;  nor  do  I 
claim  to  be  the  inyentor  of  any  new  and  improyed  mode  of  fastea- 
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ing  or  attaching  the  bub  and  rim  to  the  disk;  but  what  I  do  claim 
as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  coj- 
rugating  of  the  disk  of  railroad  wheels  in  such  maoner  as  that  they 
are  rendered  elastic  and  flexible,  and  are  susceptible  of  expansion 
and  contraction  by  the  yielding  of  the  corrugated  parts,  both  in; 
diameter  and  circumference,  simultaneously. 

A.  WHITNEY.^ 

No.  6127. 

I  do  not  claim  that  the  invention  above  described  is  an  improve- 
ment in  the  form  or  construction  of  any  other  part  of  railroad 
wheels  than  that  contained  between  the  hub  and  rim;  nor  do  I  claim 
to  be  the  inventor  of  any  new  and  improved  mode  of  fastening  or 
attaching  the  hub  and  rim  to  the  disk;  but  what  I  do  claim  as  my 
invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  manner 
herein  set  forth  of  corrugating  the  disk  of  railroad  wheels,  by  which 
they  can  be  made  stronger  and  more  durable,  with  a  less  amount  of 
material,  than  any  other  form  of  disk  or  spoke  wheels  as  heretofore 
made. 

A.  WHITNEY. 

No.  6128, 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is  the  combination  of  the  press  with  the  plug  mill,  as  above 
set  forth,  so  that,  while  the  clay  is  being  pressed  into  the  mould, 
it  shall  at  all  times  have  a  free  opening  into  the  mill,  by  which 
much  of  the  danger  of  breaking  the  parts  is  obviated. 

I  also  claim  the  curved  railway  in  combination  with  the  move- 
able carriage  and  for  forcing  in  the  moulds,  so  that  said  carriage 
shall  have  its  front  at  the  same  level  at  all  times. 
•  Lastly,^  I  claim  the  method  of  constructing  the  press  so  that  the 
side  plates  do  not  require  to  be  made  with  a  slat  in  them,  by  car- 
rying the  shaft  tliat  connects  the  press  with  the  segments  back,  so 
as  to  be  free  to  act,  as  herein  specified,  without  passing  below  the 
point  the  pness  plate  moves  back  to. 


ALFRED  HALL. 


No.  5129. 


Wh&t  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is  the  method  herein  described  of  connecting  the  lifter  of 
the  valve  with,  and  disconnecting  it  from,  the  lifter  of  the  lifting 
rod  by  means  of  the  drop  slide  in  combination  with  the  lifting  rod 
and  lifter  attached  to  the  valve,  the  drop  slide  being  operated, 
during  the  lifting  of  the  valve,  substantially  as  described;  and  I 
also  claim  the  method  of  arresting  the  downward  motion  of  the 
valve  by  the  inclined  or  curved  face  of  the  ^lide  that  holds  and 
liberates  the  valve,  whether  it  be  the  slide  herein  described,  or  any- 
thing analogous  or  equivalent  thereto,  as  described. 

SPRAGUE  BARBER. 
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No.  5130. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is:  1.  Making  the  cultivator,  with  the  adjustable  sliding 
wings  Hfj  of  a  rhomboidal  form  in  their  cross  section,  arranged  and 
operating  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purpose  described. 

2d.  Extending  ihe  rear  or  wide  portions  of  the  double  share  A 
back  in  the  forin  of  the, two  flat  curved  wings  forming  the  curved, 
spacer  C,  to  which  tne  side  bars  or  braces  F  are  attached,  and  upoto 
which  the  adjustable  wings  or  mould  boards  E  are  placed,  in  the 
manner  and  for  the  purpose  set  forth. 

3d.  Making  the  point  in  the  form  of  a  double  wedge,  with  wings 
or  shoulders,  B,  to  lit  into  corresponding  mortises  in  the  share  for 
securing  the  same,  being  reversible  at  pleasure  as  the  point  wears, 
susceptible  of  four  changes. 

R.  J.  GATLING. 

No.  5131. 

What  I  claim   as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patjent,  is  the  use  and  utility  of  using  steam  io  the  form  of  a  blast, 
lor  the  purpose   of  softening   metallic  ores  while  in  the  process  of 
reduction,  or  chanigino:  form  by  smelting,  as  herein  described. 
•  WILLIAM  S.  COOKE. 

No.  5132. 

What  we  claim  as  new  improvements,  and  desire  to  secure  by 
letters  patent,  are  the  combination  of  the  divider  (operating  asset 
forth)  with  the  small  frame,  in  the  manner  described;  also,  the 
sharp  edges  of  the  forepart  of  the  fingers,  by  means  of  which  the 
small  vines  ^nd  grass  in  the  stubble  are  cut,  and  prevented  from^ 
obstructing  the  progress  of  the  rake. 

JOHN  M    BROWN, 
BENJAMIN  P.  BROWN. 

No.  5133.  *. 

What  I  claim  as  m^  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is  distilling  alcohol  and  other  volatile  spirits,  by  causing^ 
current  o(  steam  to  pass  through  a  vessel  filled  with  stones,  or  other 
substance,  as  above  mentioned,  through  which  the  wash  or  other 
material  is  percolating;  the  apparatus  therefor  being  constructed 
substantially  in  the  manner  described. 

GEORGE  RILEY. 

No.  5134. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is  the  employment  of  an  apparatus  for  applying  the  stave 
to  the  rotary   jointing  wheels,  substantially  in  the  manner  and  for 
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the  purpose  set  forth,  so  that  the  stares  can  be  easily  handled  be- 
yond the  periphery  of  the  wheels,  and, thrown  accurately  into  place 
against  them,  as  above  described.  I  also  claim,  in  combination 
therewith,  the  manner  of  holding  the  block  and  springing  in  the 
stave,  as  herein  specified. 

ABNER  Hr  PINNEY. 

No.  5135. 

Having  thus  fully  described  the  manner-  iti  which  I  construct 
iny  cotton  press,  and  shown  the  action  of  the  respective  parts 
thereof,  wha't  J  claim*  therein  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by 
letters  patent,  is  the  manner  of  arranging  and  combining  the 
weights  M  and  N  with  eacj^  other  and  with  the  levers  G  G,  so  as 
to  caus^  said  weights  to  co-operate  in  sustaining  the  levers,  and  to 
cause  their  joint  action,  when  requisite,  as  set  forth. 

RILEY  SMITH. 

No.  5136. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is  *the  before  described  mode  of  evaporating  and  distilling^ 
by  means  of  a  series  of  vessels  so  formed  and  arranged,  a  non-con- 
ducting structure  as  to  transmit  the  heat  arising  from-  the  vapor  or 
steam  of  a  comrpon  boiler,  such  as  c,  fig.  1,  to  the  under  surface 
or  sides  of  a  series  of  boilers,  sug.  D,  fig.  L  in  succession,  by 
which  the  heat  which  is  usually  lost  is  made  to  produce  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  evaporating  operation  to  the  bottom  or  sides  of  an  extra 
nuipber  of  boilers,  D,  to  any  degree  required,  by  which  a  great 
saving  in  the  cost  of  fuel  is  effected  in  the  process  of  evaporation, 
or  distillation,  the  steam,  or  vapor,  being  condensed  and  collected 
in  vessels,  E,  in  the  interior  ot  the  external  non-conducting  case, 
A,  as  fully  set  forth  ia  the  foregoing  specification. 

WM.  H.  BAYLESS. 

No.  5137. 

Having  thus  fully  described  the  manner  which  I  construct  and 
and  arrange  the  respective  parts  of  my  machine  for  threshing  'and 
cleaning  of  grain,  what  I  claim  therein  as  new,  and  desife  to  se- 
cure by  letters  patent,  is,  first,  the  manner  in  which  I  construct  the 
shaker,  by  forming  its  bottom  of  fluted  boards,  and  of  roUtrs 
turning  upon  pivots,  substantially  in  the  manner  and  for  the  pur* 
pose  set  forth;  and  secondly,  I  claim  the  particular  manner  in  which 
I  have  arranged  and  combined  the  two  fan  wheels,  and  the  two  vi- 
brating boxes,  and  otherwise  constructed  and  actuated,  in  the  man- 
ner described. 

SAMUEL  BARLEY. 
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No.  5138. 

Having  thus  fully  describe  J  my  improved  method  of  manufactur- 
ing skates,  what  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by 
letters  patent,  is  the  casting  the  plates  B,  C,  and  D,  for  the  foot 
to  rest  upon,  ajid  the  bars  f,  f,  and  i,  i,  to  attach  the  straps  to,  all 
solid  with  the  runner  A,  respectively  arranged  and  proportioned 
substantially  as  herein  set  forth. 

B.  F.  SHELABARGER. 

No.  6139.  ': 

*  , 

What  I  claim  as  mj  invention,  and  desire  to  sectire  by  letters 
patent,  is  the  manner  in  which  I  form  the  candles,  point  them,  and 
cut  them  to  a  suitable  length  at  one  operation,  by  means  of  the  cy- 
linder A,  piston  K,  wick  tube  C,  moulding  tube  L, 'grooved  pal- 
ley  D,.  axle  E  and  H,  connecting  band  c;  and  the  cutter  wheel  J, 
curved  cutter  a,  and  conical  spiral  cutter  d,  combined  and'opera- 
.  tins  with  each  other  substantially  as  herein  set  forth. 

1  also  claim  the  manner  of  preparing  the  tallow  or  other  suitable 
material  for  moulding  iti  a  cold  state,  by  cutting  it  into  thin  slices, 
(previous  to  placing  it  in  the  cylinder  A,)  for  the  purpose  of  giy-' 
ing  equal  solidity  to  the  candles,  and  uniformity  of  appeaVance. 

BENJAMIN  F.  SHELABARGER. 

No.  6140. 

I  have  thus  described  as  accurately  as  I  am  able  the  method  I 
prefer  to  carry  out  my  improvement  m  smelting  copper  ores;  but! 
wish  it  to  be  understood  that  I  do  not  confine  myself  to  the  details 
thereof,  as  the  preparations  of  the  ingredients,  the  mode  in  which 
and  the  stage  at  which  the  iron  and  alkaline  substances  are  added, 
and  the  duration  of  the  presses,  may  be  varied. 

I  have  found  potash  and  its  carbonates  to  produce  a  similar  effect 
to  soda  and  its  carbona^tes.  But  what  I  claim  is  the  application  of 
iron  with  alkaline  substances  to  th^  smelting  of  copper  ores,  and 
the  decomposing  and  disintegrating,  by  means  of  water,  the  product 
obtained  by  such  application. 

J.AMES  NAPIER. 

No.  5141. 

What  jl  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent',  ib  the  combination  of  the  guard  lever  with  the  crotch,  by 
ineans  of  the  notch  in  the  gustrd  lever  made  back  from  its  axis,  and 
near  where  the  curve  of  the  bow  commences  when  in  combination 
with  the  receiver  or  magazine,  by  means  of  the  stud  or  finger  on 
the  guard  lever  and  mortise  pn  the  under  side  of  the  receiver  or 
magazine,  the  whole  combined  and  operating  substantially  as  herein 
before  described. 

Dated  at  Middletown,  the  24th  day  of  May,  A.  D.,  1847. 

HENRY  S.  NORTH. 
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No.  6142- 

Having  thus  fully  described  the  construction  and  oj)eration  of  my 
improved  rotary  engine,  what  I  claim  therern  as  new,  and  desire  to 
secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  double  series  of  curved  buckets  upon 
the  steam  wheels,  with  the  spaces  betweej^  the  same  united  as  herein 
described,  combined  with  the  steam  pipe  by  means  of  the  segment 
c,  substantially  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purpose  herein  set  forth. 

JAMES  BLACK. 

No.  6143. 
\     .  • 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention^  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is  the  combination  of  the  conical  drum  and  lifters,  with  the 
grinding  cylinder  and  concave  furrowed  bed,  substantially  as  herein 
described  and  set  forth. 

ASA  BARBER. 
No.  6144. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is — first,  fastening  conical  or  bell-shaped  rings  to  the  cir- 
cumferences or  outer  edges  of  the  rings  or  rims  of  turbibe  wheels 
and  reaching  water  wheels  which  the  floats  are  attached  to,  or 
making  the  rings  or  rims  which  the  floats,  curved,  conical,  bell- 
shaped,  or  of  such  other  form  that  the  distance  between  them 
at  their  exterior  edges  or  circumferences  shall  be  greater  than 
at  their  parts  next  the  outer  extremities  of  the  floats,  as  de- 
scribed above.  I  do  not  limit  my  claim  exactly  to  the  width  or 
forms  described  above,  but  extend  it  to  all  forms  which  are  essen- 
tially the  same  as  those  above  described.  I  do  not  include  in  this, 
claim  placing  bell-shaped  rings  around  the  circumferences  of 
wheels,  detached  *and  separate  from'  the  wheels,  a  patent  having 
been  issued  to  me  for  such,  dated  November  1,  1846;  but  I  claim 
these  adjuncts  so  attached  to  the  wheels  as  to  revolve  with  the 
wheels,  or  so  made  as  to  be  parts  of  the  wheels. 

Secondly.  Making  the  parts  of  the  taps  of  the  leading  curves,  at 
and  near  the  garniture,  sloping,  as  described  above,  though  I  do 
not  confine  my  claim  exactly  to  the  angle  of  slope  mentioned 
above,  but  extend  it  to  all  slopes  of  any  angle,  inclination,  curva- 
ture, and  extent  which  will,  in  any  degree,  answer  the  same  pur- 
pose. 

URIAH  ATHERTON  BOYDEN. 

,     '       No.  5146. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is  the  method  of  elevating  blocks  of  ice  from  the  water  by 
means  pf  an  endless  belt,  or  chain,  provided  with  sharp  metallic 
points,  substantially  as  described. 

WILLIS  W.  COWLING. 
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No.  5146. 

What  I  claim  as  my  iDvention,  is  the  afore  described  improTed 
mode  of  combining  and  connecting  several  guns  or  barrels  so  as  to 
cause  their  charges  to  be  fired  by  the  explosion  of  the  charge  in 
one  of  them,  substantially  as  herein  before  set  forth. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  hereto  set  my  signature,  tiiis  nine- 
teenth day  of  December,  A.  D.  1846.  ' 

EDWIN  WESSON. 

No,  5147. 

What  I. claim,  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is  the  attaching  to  a  canal'  boat  and  barge  moveable  fen- 
ders, as  herein  described,  in  combination  with  the  arms,  le?er8, 
ropes,  and  uprights,  as  herein  described. 

JOSEPH  ROWLAND. 

No.  5148. 

.Having  thus  fully  described  the  manner  in  which  I  construct  my 
turf  excavator,  I  hereby  declare  that  I  do  not  claim  either  of  the 
individual  parts  thereof,  when  taken  alone;  but  what  I  do  claim  isj 
first,  the  above  named  tooothed,  roller  JB,  in  combination  with  the 
wheel  1,  i,  and  shares  h,  h,  for  levelling  the  bogs  or  turf  in  the 
manner  described. 

I  alsQ  claim  the  vertical  cutters  n,  n,  in  combination  with  the 
shares  A,  A,  for  separating  the  furrow  from  the  land  border,  as  de- 
scribed. 

'     H.  B.  SOMMERS. 

No.  5149. 

Having  thus  fully  described  my  machine,  and  pointed  out  the 
manner  in  which  the  same  operates,  what  I  claim  as  my  invention 
therein,  and  desire  to  secur«*.  by  letters  patent,  is  the  combination 
of  the  weight,  cam,  slide,  and  dog,  with  the  carriage  toggle  joint 
and  cutter  levers,  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  files  by  pressure,  sub- 
stantially in  the  manner  herein  set  forth. 

RICHARD  WALKER. 

No.  5150. 

Having  thus  fully  described  my  itoprovement  in  sash  machinery, 
what  I  claim  as  new,'  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is— 

First.  The  nsmployment  of  small  cutter  heads,  placed  on  senar- 
ate*8hafts  at  right  angles,  to  the  stuff  to  be  tenoned,  which  euaDies 
them  to  cut  with  the  grain,  and  also  to  cut  under  at  the  shoulder, 
and  be  readily  adjustable,  the  space  between  the  cutters  being  |«»^ 
free  for  the  tenon  to  pass  through,  as  set  forth,  so  that,  by  passing 
the  stuff  once  through,  it  is  tenoned,  coped,  and  franked  at  one 
operation,  as  above  specified. 
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Second.  I  claim  the  combination  of  the  treadle  with  the  rotary 
power  of  a  mortising  machine  to  guage  the  depth  to  which  the 
chisels  cut,  and  to  tighten  the  band  gradually  as  the  chisels  cut 
deeper,  so  that  the  chiseh  can  be  guaged  and  driven  at  any  eleva- 
tion within  the  coQipass  of  the  machine,  by  the  band  connected 
with  the  eccentric  shdfjt  as  herein  set  forth,  and  at  the  same  time 
can  be  e.asily  worked  by  raanuel  power,  if  required. 

Third.  I  claim  constructing  the  cutter  irons  in  the  manner  set 
forth,  in  two  or  more  parts,  having  all  the  cutting  edges  in  the 
same  plane,  so  that  they  can  be  readily  separated  and  sharpened 
when  made«in  the  most  complex  figure,  and  then  recombined  in  a 
permanent  manner  as  set  forth. 

'    '        JESSE  LEAVENS. 

No.  5151. 
• 
What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  pa- 
tent,  is  the  use  of  rosin,  gum,  aspbaltine,  and  hard  soap,  mixed  and 
combined  with  oil,  stale,  (urine,)  as  above^ stated  and  for  the  pur- 
pose and  use  above  stated. 

ISAAC  S.  HERSHEY. 

No.  5152. 

We  do  not  claim  as  our  invention  combining  levers,  cords, 
weights,  and  pulleys,  with  a  verge  wheel  and  bell,  to  form  an 
alarm,  as  this  has-been  done  in  a  certain  manner,  but  what,  we  do 
claim  as  our  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  pateirt,  is 
the  particular  manner  of  combining  and  arranging  the  lever  A,  bar 
B,  sword  C,  right  angled  weighted  lever  a,  a,  perforated  plate  c, 
with  the  metallic  rod  or  wire'F,  attached  to  the  said  right  angled 
weighted  lever  d,  d,  and  a  fixed  object  ty  kept  in  a  state  of  tension 
by  said  weighted  lever  a,  a,  and  caused  to  operate  on  the  sward  c, 
by  a  change  of  temperature,  disengaging  the  bar  B  from  the  lever 
A,  and  thus  causing  the  verge  u  to  vibrate,'  and  the  hammer  r  to 
operate  on  the  bell  i,  by  the  action  of  the  weight  g  and  verge 
wheel  p. 

DANIEL  TOMLINSOV. 
HIRAM  S.  HOPKINS. 

No.  5153. 

The  solid  projections  attached  to  culinary  vessels,  evaporators, 
and  pans,  known  and  used  as  legs  or  feet,  though  they  are  conduc- 
tors of  heat,  I  do  not  claim  them  as  my  invention,  but  what  I  do 
claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is 
the  application  of  a  metallic  tube  or  tubes  on  either  side  of,  or 
within  the  body  of  pots,  kettles,  steamers,  or  other  culinary  ves- 
sels, when  such  tube  or  tubes  shall  be  used  or  intended  to  be  used 
for  the  purpose  of  conducting  off  the  steam  or  gstses  generated 
within  said  culinary  vessels  downwards  into  the  stove  grate  or  range 
on  which  they  may  be  placed. 

JAMES  R.  STAFFORD. 
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No.  5154. 

Wjiat  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  'desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is  the  employment  in  combination  with  the  fire  chamber  of 
a  chamber  of  sufficient  capacity  for  baking,  roasting,  or  other  cu- 
linary operation,  through  which  the  air  to  supply  the  combustioa 
in  the  fire  chamber  must  pass  to  be  heated,  substantially. as  herein 
described;  and  I  also  claim  the  arrangement  of  the  air  heating 
chamber  in  front  of  the  fire  chamber  and  on  top  of  the  oven,  sab- 
stantially  as  described,  whereby  the  top  of  the  oven  is  prevented 
from  being  over  heated,  and  the  air  heating  chamber  can  be  em- 
ployed for  roasting,  baking,  &c.,  as  described.  ^ 

J.  M.  THATCHER. 

No.  5155. 

Having  thus  fully  described  my  improvements,  what  I  claim 
therein  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  producing 
lines  of  characters  of  ttny  description  in  an  irregular  juxtaposition 
upon  metal  plates,  used  for  printing,  substantially  as  described,  hj 
means  of  a  circular  die  or  roller,  turning  freely  on  its  axis  so  as 
to  commence  each  line  at  any  part  of  its  circumference  that  majr 
chance  to  be  next  the  plate. 

B.  CHAMBERS. 

No.  5156. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is  the  mode  described  of  constructing  a  new  fruit  gatherer 
for  apples,  and  other  fruit  growing  on  trees. 

PETER  COLLYER. 

No.  5157. 

I  claim  the  binding  dies  c,  d,  and  e,  in  combination  with  the 
spindle  I,  and  the  cutting  dies  or  mechanism,  S,  T,  U,  as  arranged 
and  operating,  substantially  as  above  described. 

I  also  claim  Ihe  supporting  slide,  or  bars  x,  y,  in  combination 
-with  the   bending  dies,  lip  dies,  and  spindle,  the  same  being  ar- 
ranged and  made  to  operate  substantially  as  specified. 

I  also  claim  an  automatic  combina.tion  of  a  feeding  apparatus, 
cuttii/g  dies,  bending  and  heading,  or  lip  dies,  and  spindle,  either 
with  or  without  the  expelling  apparatus  or  finger,  the  whole  being 
arranged  and  made  to  operate  together^  in  the  manner  and  for  the 
purpose  substantially  as  above  specified. 

In  testimony  whereof  I  have  hereto  set  my  signature,  this  3d 
day  of  January,  A.  D.  1847. 

NATHANIEL  WHITMORE. 
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No.  5158. 

WhutJ  claim  as  my  invention  and  improvement^  and  desire  to 
secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  manner  of  combining  the  ventila- 
tion c,  with  the  regisUr  B,  by  means  of  the  vibrating  connecting 
rod  or  lever  D,  inserted  into  the  loops  I,  J,  and  turning  on  the  cen- 
tral pivot  £,  for  the  purpose  above  stated: 

^MUEL  B.  SEXTON. 

^         No.  5159. 

Having  thus  fully  described  my  improvements,  what  I  claim  as 
my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  preparing 
corn  fodder  for  food  for  cattle  ky  the  employment  of  lacerators,  in 
the  manner  described  for  abrading  the  fodder  while  held  by  feed- 
ing apparatus,  and  before  the  action  of  the  knife,  as  described;  and 
in  combination  therewith  the  knives  for  cutting  it  off  after  it  has 
been  lacerated,  substantially  as  above  set  forth. 

JOHN  ELGAR. 

No.  5160. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  Secure  by  letters 
patent,  is  an  improved  shaft  tug,  for  single  harness,  which  will  be 
more  durable  and  safe,  as  herein  described,  using  for  that  purpose 
any  ihetallic  substance  or  compound  which  «vill  produce  the  requi- 
site safety  and  durability. 

JOEL  L.  HOYT. 

No.  5161. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  *desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is  incorporating  with  glazed  cotton  batting,  cords,  threads, 
or  loose  webs  upon  its  surface  or  inside,  as  substantially  above  des- 
cribed. 

I  also  claim  the  method  of  glazing  cotton  batting  by  wetting  the 
surface  with  water  or  any  other  thin  fluid  as  described,  prepara- 
tory to  applying  the  glazing  matter  as  substantially  described. 

And,  finally,  I  claim. the  method  of  making  thick  glazed  cotton 
batting'by  splitting  a  thin  cotton  batting  glazed  on  both  sides  or  the 
equivalent  substitute  therefor,  and  interposing  between  the  two 
halves  of  such 'glazed  sheets  any  desired  thickness  of  cotton  batting 
or  other  materials,  as  substantially  herein  described. 

CHARLES  LEWIS  FLEISCHMAN. 

iNo.  5162. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is  connecting  the  bow  and  stern  rudders  of  vessels  by  an 
endlesri  chain,  or  by  separate  chains^  crossed  between  the  rudderf, 
ISO  that  by  turning  one  rudder  ia  one  direction^  the  .other  rudder 
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WHI  be  caused  to  turn' simultaneously  towards  the  same  side  of  the 
vessel  forming  the  same  angle  with  the  vertical  longitudinal  plane, 
as  above  described  and  set  forth,  for  producing  the  effect^ herein 
stated^  whether  the  chains  be  arranged  in  the  particular  manner 
above  stated,  or  in  any  way  which  is  substantially  the  same,  and 
by  which  analogous  results  are  produced. 

ANTHONY  SHERMER. 

•       No.  6163. 

Having  thus  fully  described  the  construdfton  and  operation  of  oar 
spark  extinguisher  and  arrestor,  what  we  claitn  therein  as  new, 
and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  double  extinguishing 
cap  D,  placed  over  the  chimney  A,  combined  and  operating  with 
the  cylinder  B,  conical  thinfble  (f,  lining  K,  wells  e,  e,  and  pipes 
£,  and  substantially  in  the  same  manner  and  for  the  purpose 
herein  set  forth. 

GEORGE  BUTTERFIELD, 
JAMES  A.  CUTTING.     . 

No.  5164. 

What  we  claim  and  wish  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is,  first, 
combining  in  musical  instruments,  bells,  or  chambers,  (open  at  one 
or  both  ends,)  with  strings  or  reeds,  o^  spring*,  tuning  forks,  sub- 
stantially upon  the  principles  and  for  the  purposes  abeve  set«forth. 

We  claim,  also,  tlfe  manner  of  sustaining,  or  suspending  the 
forks  used  for  the  high  notes,  as  described. 

We  also  claim  using  hard  points  upon  the  hammers  used  to  strike 
the  high  notes. 

We  also  claim  the  employment  of.  metallic  springs,  of  the  char- 
acter, described  in  conjunction  with  tuning  forks,  in  a  musical  in- 
strument, substantially  in  Ihe  manner  described.  , 

We  also  claim  the  employment  of  a  rack  B,  B,  B,  B,  interven- 
ing between  the  sounding  board  and  said  metallic  springs. 

We  also  claim  the  peculiar  mode  of  constructing  the  forks  for 
the  high  notes,  giving  them  such  relative  proportions  in  the  shaft 
(or  stem)  and  prongs  as  to  bring  out  the  sound,  all  in  the  manner 
described. 

In  witness  whereof  we  have  hereunto  subscribed  our  names,  this 
twenty-si^th  day  of  January,  1847. 


No.  5165. 


U.  C.  HILL. 
CHARLES  F.  HIU. 


What  I  claim  as  new  in  the  above  described  apparatus,  and  de- 
sire to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  manner  of  arranging*"^ 
employing  the  dasher,  so  as  to  operate  on  the  surface  of  the  turn- 
ing liquor,  and  thereby  to  keep  up  a  gentle  circulation  thereof,  for 
the  purpose  set  forth. 

LEWIS  C.  ENQLANP. 
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No.  5166. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  as  new  and  originaj,  is  the 
manner  of  constructing  the  buckle  fastening,  that  is  to  say,  mak- 
ing the  rear  end  of  the  buckle  in  such  manner  with  reference  to 
the  position  of  the  tongue  as  will  hold  the  tongue  firmly  in  position 
by  the  leverage  of  said  rear  end,  tlw  parts  being  constructed  and 
arranged  in  the  manner  described. 

ABEL  B.  BUEL. 

No.  5167. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure,  by  letters 
patent,  is  the  employment  of  a  moveable  thumb  piece  at  the  end 
of  a  long  measure,  substantially  as  described,  connected  by  proper 
machinery  with  a  moveable  index,  so  as  to  register,  the  length 
measured. 

ADDISON  SMITH. 

No.  5168.  • 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is  the  combination  of  the  mould  board  with  the  landiside 
and  plate  share,  substantially  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purpose 
set  forth,  so  that  the  plough  can  be ,  made  wider  or  narrower  at 
pleasure.  JAMES  WALKER. 

No.  5169. 

Having  thus  fully  described  the  construction  and  operation  of 
my  improved  straw  cutterj  what  I  claim  therein  as  new,  and  desire 
to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  securing  the  knives  t  i  upon  the 
driving  wheel  in  an  oblique  position  to.  the  axle  thereof,  and  com- 
bining the  same  with  the  oblique  rest  and  feeding  rollers,  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  a  drawing  longitudinal  cut  upon  the  straw,  sub- 
stantially as  herein  set  forth. 

WM.  LEWIS. 

No.  5170. 

It  is  to  be  understood  that  I  do  not  make  any  claim  for  the  ma- 
terials or  mixtures  used  in  making  bricks  in  any  of  these  forms, 
neither  do  I  at  this  time  describe  or  make  any  claim  for  any  inven- 
tion or  arrangement  of  machinery  to  give  these  forms;  and  it  is 
also  to  be  understood  that  I  do  not  claim  to  have  invented  inter- 
locking bricks,  neither  do  I  claim  tapering  bricks  for  arches;  but 
what  I  do  claim  as  new,  and  of  my  own  invention, -and  desire  to 
secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  making  and  burning  of  solid  bricks 
of  two,  three  or  more  parts,  so  placed  together  as  to  interlock  and 
form,  bending  when  put  in  use,  substantially  in  the  form'and  with 
the  eflfects  described  and  shown. 

n*  C.  H.  PRESTON, 
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No.  5171. 

In  the' above  described  process  I  claim  as  of  my  own  invention 
and  discovery — 

Fjist,  tUe  preparation  of  '•^iodized  paper,"  as  above  described, 
vrhich  is  not  itself  sensitive  to  light,  but  serves  as  the  basis  of  all 
the^subsequent  operations. 

Secpndly,  the  emplo)ment  of  gallic  acid,  in  conjunction  with 
iodine  and  the  salts  of  silver,  to  render  paper  extremely  sensitive 
to  light.  The  gallic  acid  not  having  been  used  in  photography 
previously  to  my  discovery. 

Thirdly,  it  was  not  known,  previous  to  my  discovery  thereof, 
that  paper  could  be  impressed  with  a  latent  or  invisible  photo- 
graphic image. 

I  claim  this  as  my  own  discovery,  and  likewise  the  means  of  ren- 
dering the  image  visible  at  pleasure,  napnely,  by  washing  the  paper 
in  the.  manner  before  described,  with  gallic  nitrate  of  silver,  or 
with  any  other  chemical  liquids  which  act  upon  those  parts  of  the 
parts  of  tbeipaper  only  which  have  been  previously  acted  upon  by 
light. 

Fourthly,  the  using  hot  or  boiling  solutions  of  the  hyposulphates 
ip  order  to  give  increased  whiteness  to  Talbotype  photographic 
pictures,  and  at  the  same  time  make  them  exceedingly- permanent. 

Fifthly,  the  waxing  Talbotype  negative  pictures,  in  order  to 
make  them  transparent,  and  thus  to  facilitate  the  obtaining  posi- 
tive copies  therefrom,  the  said  pictures  having  been  pre?iously 
whitened  by  immersion  in  the  hot  solution  of  hyposulphate,  as  last 
mentioned. 

W.  H.  F.  TALBOT. 

No.  6172. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is,  firstly,  the  employment  of  the  pile  to  be  driven,  as  the 
foundation  or  base  on  which  to  rest  my  pile  driving  apparatus. 

Secondly,  the  manner  in  which  I  secure  and  guide  the  pile  in 
its  descent  by  its  temporary  attachment  to,  or  connexion  with,  the 
driving  apparatus. and  upright  framed  work  of  the  machine;  and, 
thirdly,  I  claim  the  combination  of  the  moveable  engine  with  the 
boiler,  by  means  of  jointed  steam  pipes,  capable  of  accommodatiog 
themseWes  to  the  varying  position  of  the  machine  during  the  de- 
scent of  the  pile,  substantially  as  herein  described.    ^ 

JAMES  NASMYTH. 

No.  5173 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is  the  before  described  made  of  cutting  round  tenons  w 
the  ends  of  the  spokes  of  carriage  wheels,  by  means  of  an  app*' 
ratus  constructed  as  above  described,  suspended  to  the  end  of  each 
spoke  during  the  operation  of  cutting  the  round  tenon  thereon. 

JOHN  McCUHR 
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No.  6174. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is  the  swinging  briish  as  represented  in  the  annexed  (draw- 
ings, *tigHres  1,  2,  and  3,  and  herein  described  swinging  on  the 
shaft  of  the  reels  on  the  inside  of  the  reel,  as  heretofore  described, 
and  in  combination  with  the  stationary  brush,  for  the  purpose  as 
lierein  set  forth  and  described. 


JOHN  DUNLAP. 


No.  5175. 


What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
'^patent,  is  mafting  the  body  of  a  car  for  the  transportation  of  coal, 
&c.,*in  the  form  of  a  frustrum  of  a  cone,  substantially  as  herein 
•described,  whereby  the  force  exerted  by  the  weight  of  the  load, 
passes  equally  in  all  direction,  and  does  not  tehd  to  change  the 
form  thereof,  so  that  every  part  resists  its  equal  proportion,  and  by 
'which  also'fhe  lower  part  is  so  reduced  as  to  pass  down  within  the 
truck  frame,  and  between  the  axles  to  lower  the  centre  of  gravity 
of  the  load,  without  diminishing  the  capacity  of  the  car,  as  descri- 
bed. 

I  also  claim  extending  the  bbtiy  of  the  car  below  the  connecting 
pieces  of  the  truck  frame,  and  the  line  of  draught,  by  passing  the 
^connecting  bars  of  the  truck  frame  and  the  draught  bar  through 
the  body  of  the  car,  substantially  as  described. 

ROSS  WINANS. 

No.  5176. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is  the  peculiar  form  of  the  m*ain-spring,  B  B,  as  a  whole, 
,  and  in  combination  with  this  form  of  spring,  I  claim  the  form  of 
the  ingerinal  block,  R,  and  the  herinal  spring,  S,  as  above  descri- 
led,  and  also  in  combination  with  this  form  of  spring,  I  claim  the 
^corset,  F,  substantially  as  described. 

I  nlso  claim  the  mode  of  attaching  the  perineal  pad,  M,  with  its 
spring,  so  as  to  allow  of  the  longitudinal  motion  of  the  spring, 
-while  the  pad  retains  its  position  so  as  to  create  a^  constant  pres- 
sure upon  the  prerineum,  during  the  different  motions  of  the  body. 

ALBERT  G.  BARTLETT.' 

No.  5177. 

Having  thus  fully  described  my  improvement,  what  I  claim  as 
my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  pateat,.is  the  combi- 
nation of  the  block  and  stuffing  apparatus,  consisting  of  the  stuff-i 
ing  board  rods,  (d),  and  clamps  or  other  analagous  device,  by 
-which  the  collar  can  be  stuffed  tin d  formed  into  shape  around  the 
block  at  the  same  time,  substantially  in  the  manaer|  and  ior  the 
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wirpose  set  forth;   the  whole  operation  of  stuffing  and  forming 
•eing  completed  in  one  machine,  as  described. 

WADE  HAWORTH. 

No.  5178. 

Having  thus  fully  described  the  manner  in  which  I  construct  irf 
improTed  rotary  steam  engine,  and  shown  the  operation  thereof, 
what  I  claim  therein  as  new  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  manner  in  which  I  have  arranged  and  combined  the  apparatus 
for  gorerning  the  steam  yalves,  and.  reversing  the  motion  of  the 
engine;  said  apparatus  consisting  of  the  cam  wheel,  N,  the  valve 
slide,  M,  the  two  valves,  6,  6,  and  the  two  shifting  inclined  plaoei, 
H;  these  parts  being  combined  with  the  engine,  and  operatb^.sub- 
stantially  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purpose  herein  UiUj  made 
known. 

I  do  not  claim  the  g<eneral  manner  in  which  I  construd;  my  en- 
gine, the  steam  chamber  and  pistons  being  similar  in  their  opera- 
tion to  those  used  in  other  rotary  engines;  but  I  limit  my  claim  ta 
the  particular  arrangement  and  combination  of  the  paffs  aboye  des- 
ignated, by  which  I  attain  the  ends  of  governing  the  admission  of 
steam,  and  of  reversing  the  motion  of  the  engine  in  a  manner  wbick 
I  believe  to.be  new,  and  which  is  simple,  convenient,  and  efficieit. 

MAHLON  GREGG. 

No.  5179. 

Having  thus  described  the  principle  or  character  of  my  inyeDtioo, 
the  construction  thereof,  and  the  manner  of  operating  it,  what  I 
claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  isthe 
lower  receiver,  placed  in  a  well  or  other  reservoir  of  water,  ift 
combination  with  the  pump,  placed  more  than  thirty  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  water,  in  the«well  or  reservoir,  and  with  upper  re- 
ceiver, the  pump  and  lower  receiver  being  connected  by  means  of 
a  pipe^  provided  with  a  fair  way  cock  or  other  valve,  so  that  the 
pump  'may  connect  with  the  receiver  or  the  atmosphere,  and  ib^ 
t¥t(o  receivers  being  connected  by  means  of  air  pump  that  the  air, 
forced  into  the  upper  one  by  the  pump  may  act  on  the  surface  of 
the  water  in  the  lower  receiver,  and  force  the  water  up  to  the 
l^ump  to  a  height  greater  than  is  due  to  the  pressure  of  one  atmos- 
phere, as  herein  described. 

DANIEL  WINDER. 

No.  5180. 

Having  thus  fully  described  the  nature  of  our  improvement,  in 
the  manner  of  forming  the  upper  bearings  of  the  journal  boxes  of 
locomotive  engines,  cars,  and  carriages  of  various  kinds,  and  of  the 
shafts  of  steamboats,  and  other  machinery  that  is  liable  to  a  lik« 
Tariation  in  the  range  of  the  journal  boxes,  what  we  claim  as  new 
therein,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  parent,  is  the  forming  ^^ 
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journal  boxes  cylindrical  on  their  upper  and  lower  sides,  and  of 
combining  them  with  ^le  plummer  blocks,  so  as  to  allow  them  and 
the  axles  of  the  respective  pairs  of  wheels;,  when  applied  to  rail- 
Toad  carriages,  to  conform  themselves  freely  to  the  inequalities  of 
the  height  of  the  rails  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  track;  the  whole 
combination  and  arrangement  being  substantially  the  same  with  that 
herein  fully  made  known. 

JAMES  TULL, 
SEPTIMUS  NORRfS. 

No.  5181. 

Having  thus  fully  described  the  manner  in  which  I  form,  ar- 
range, and  combine  the  respective  parts  of  my  dental  lever  joint 
spring,  what  I  claim  therein  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is  the  manner  of  forming  the  spring  joint  and  arms  of  said 
instrum^t,  in  the» manner  herein  set  forth;  that  is  to  say,  the  coil- 
ing of  the  middle  of  the  wire  a,  a,  so  as  to  constitute  the  spring 
joint,  and  the  extending  of  the  outer  ends  thereof,  so  as,  in  part, 
to  constitute  the  elastic  arms  of  the  lever,  in  combination  with  the 
chuck  plate  c,  c,  operating  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purpose  set 
forth,  and  in  combination,  also,  with  the  sets  of  artUcial- teeth,  the 
■whole  arra;igement  of  the  respective  parts  being  substantially  the 
same  with  that  herein  ./fully  made  known.  And  this  I  claim  whe* 
ther  the  respective  parts  be  made  in  the  precise  form  herein  de- 
scribed and  represented,  or  in  any  other  that  is  the  same  in  their 
action  and  results,  attaining  the  same  end  by  means  substantially 
the  same. 

>  GEORGE  STEWART. 

No.  5182. 

I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  ask  a  patent  for  the  combination  of 
the  inverfed  cone  partitions  and  hollow  fru^trum,  or  frustrums,  and 
tube,  as  herein  specified,  for  directing  a  current  of  air  into  the 
place  to  be  ventilated. 

FREDERICK  EMERSON. 

No.  5183. 

I  do  not  claim  simply  the  combination  of  the  conic  frustrum  with 
a  fender  above  it,  but  whet  I  do  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire 
to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  so  pla'cing  the  fender  above  the  conic 
frustrum  as  to  leave  a  clear  space  between  the  plane  of  the  upper 
edge  of  the  conic  frustrum  and  the  parallel  plane  of  the  lower  part 
of  the  fender,  substantially  in  the  manner  and|  for  the  purpose  spe- 
cified,  whether  the  fender  be  a  flat  disk  or  varied  from  that  form  as- 
described.  » 

FREDERICK  EMERSON. 
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No.  6184. 

f 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secwre  by  letter* 
patent,  is  coi.str\ictiDg  a  wheel  and  sheets,  having  buckets,  or 
vanes,  with  the  top  part  cyclocal  and  the  bottom  part  plain, placed 
between  two  concentric  rings,  using  one-half  of  the  cycloid  or 
nearly  so,  commencing  at  or  near  the  cusp  for  the  top  of  the 
bucket,  and  making  the  plain  part  a  tangent  to  the  vertex,  as  herein 
descriVed  and  set  forth- 

J.  B.  CONGER. 

No.  5185. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by' letters 
patent,  is  placing  a  cylinder  or  cylinders  at  any  distance  from  the 
axis  of  their  motion,  substantially  as  described;  when  .this  is  com- 
bined with  the  connecting  of  the  piston  or  pistons  with  th^armor 
arms,  on  their  equivalent  of  a  shaft,  or  its  equivalent,  the  axis  of 
motion  of  which  makes  an  .angle  less  than  a  right  angle  with  the 
line  of  the  axis  of  motion  of  the  cylinder  or  cylinders,  substan- 
tially as  herein  described. 

BENJAMIN  S.  BENSON. 

No.  5186. 

But  what  I  claim  as  new  and  of  my  own  invention,  and  desire  to 
secure  by  letters  patent  of  the  United  States,  is  the  forming  the 
chucks  of  Ihe  blocks  circular,  with  rebfites  to  receive  the  flanches 
of  a  metal  head  piece  or  cap,  constructed  with  flanches  to  fit  the 
rebates  and  with  a  concave  segmental  groove,  whose  bigbest  part 
inside  shall  be  above,  or  in  line  with,  the  top  of  the  wood,  shall 
thereby,  making. a  circular  shell,  receive  a  larger  sheave  than  the 
ordinary  elliptical  shell  of  the  same  length  can  usually  do.  And  I 
claim  the  combination  therewith  of  metal  straps,  passing  through 
the  metal  head  piece  and  into  mortises  in  the  cheeks  of  the  shJl, 
instead  of  into  grooves,  on  the  inner  faces  of  the  cheeks,  the  strap 
having  holes  to  receive  the  pin  of  the  sheave,  and  such  mode  of 
forming,  construction  and  combination  being  substantially  as  here- 
in described  and  shown. 

In  witness  whereof  I  hereunto  set  my  hand  at  Greenport  this  fif- 
teenth of  March,  one  thousand  eight  hundried  and  forty-seven. ' 

WILLIAM  W.  HILL. 

No.  5l87.t 

Having  thus  fully  described  my  machine,  what  I  claim. theriSn 
as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is,  first,  the  combi- 
nation of  the  pistons  with  the  cams  in  the  manner  described,  aM^ 
cams  being  adjustable,  and  guiding  the  piston  during  the  whole 
revolution  of  the  wheel,  substantially  as  herein  set  forth. 

Secondly.     I  claim  the  combination  of  the  reh^olving  8cre«  «»^ 
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pulverizer. with  the  horizontal  wheel   of  moulds,  constructed' sub- 
stan|pally  as  hereinbefore  described. 

And,  lastly,  1  claim  in  combination  with  the  double  piston  mould 
the  apparatus  for  discharging  the  brick  from  the  mould  and  clean- 
ing*the  face  of  the  pistons,  consisting  of  the  vertical  piston  and 
cam  t,  arranged  as  described. 

STEPHEN  USTICK. 

No.  5186. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  Jetters 
patent,  is:  • 

First.  Giving  to  the  inking  roller  frame,  for  inking  the  form  of 
types,  its  motions,  independant  of  the  motions  of  th«  frisket  frame, 
substantially  as  described,  whereby  the  range  of  motioif  to  be  given 
to  them  can  be  reduced,  more  time  can  be, given  to  the  rollers  to 
receive  their  supply  of  ink,  and  the  rollers  can  be  carried  over 
the  form  of  types,  onee,  twice,  or  more  times  for  each  impression, 
as  described.  x 

Second,  I  claim  the  method  of  removing  the  printed  sheet  from 
the  Irisk  t,  by  passing  a  part  of  tiic  frisket  between  rollers  that  re- 
more  the  sheet  and  deliver  it  to  the  fly  frame  or  other  apparatus 
for  delivering  the  printed  sheets,  substantially  as  described. 

Third.  I  claim  the  arrangement  of  the  finger  bars  in  combina- 
tion with  the  inclined  planes  with  which  the.  ends  of  the  forward 
bar  pass,  and  the  lever  which  acts  as  an  inclined  plane  to  open  th« 
fingers,  and  then  rises  to  suffer  thf  tension  of  the  spring  to  close 
them,  substantially  as  described. 

Fourth,  I  claim  the  arrangement  of  either  of  the  cams  that  ope- 
rate the  inking  roller  frame,  cogged  sector,  and  the  train  of  wheels 
in  combination  with  the  inking  roller  frame  substantially  as  de- 
scribed, whereby  I  am  enabled  to  attain  the  required  intermittent 
reciprocating  motions  more  eflScienlly  than  by  any  other  means 
known  to  me.  , 

kn^^  fifth,  I  claim  the  arrangement  of  the  cam,  the  sector,  and 
train  of  wheels  as  described,  in  combination  with  the  frisket  and 
finger  frame,  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purpose  substantially  as 
described. 

RICHARD  M.  HOE. 

No.  5189.  ' 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
paten^,  is  the  endless  chain  cutter  in  combination  with  the  pulleys 
and  back  teeth  for  cutting  grain  and  grass,  as  above  described.  I 
also  claim  the  crooked  arm  or  coupling  piece  in  connexion  and 
combination  with  the  rack  piece  and  frame,  as  above  set  forth  for 
the  purposes  therein  stated. 

WILLIAM  F.  KETCHUM. 
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No.  5190. 

• 
What  I  claim  as'  roy  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  lelterst 
patent,  is  the  constructing^  a  rotary  engine  of  one,  twO;  or  iiiore 
cylinders,  crossing  and  b.eing  united  to  each  other  at  their  centre??, 
as  also  to  a  solid  and  hollow  axle  on  which  they  are  suspended 
and  revolve,  by  means  of  heavy  pistons  placed  within  the  cylin- 
ders,  and  shifted  from  end  to  end  by  steam  admitted  to  the  same, 
through  the  lower  compartment  of  the  tube  J  and  escaping  through 
•the  upper  compartment  of  ihe  same,  through  the  medium  of  tLt? 
side  pipes  a,  6,  connecting  the  ends  of  the  cylinders  with  the  hot- 
low  axle  E,  and  alternately  becoming  steam  and  escape  pipes,  sub- 
stantially in  the  manner  herein  set  forth. 

^       .  PHILO  C.  CURTIS. 

No.*5191. 

Whrat  we  claim,  therefore,  as  our  invention,  and  desire  to  secure 
by  letters  patent,  is  the  method  of  communicating  rotary,  in  tbe 
reverse  direction,  from  one  roller,  arbor  or  shaft  to  another,  by 
mean-  of  two  auxiliary  wheels,  whose  axes  are  independent  of  the 
frame,  so  connected  with  each  other  and  with  th^  wheels  on  tbe 
axles  of  the  rollers,  &c.,  by  jointed  links,  as  to  admit  of  varjing 
the  dista.n<5e  between  the  two  rollers,  arbor,  or  shafts,  at  pleasure, 
substantially  as  described;  and  in  combination  with  this  we  also 
claim  the  diagonal  link  or  links  for  retaining  the  auxiliary  wheels 
in  their  proper  position,  relatively  to  the  wheels  on  the  axles  of  the 
rollers. 

CHARLES  W.  BROWN, 
WILLIAM  E.  CORNELL, 

No.  5192. 

I  do  not  claim  engaging  and  disengaging  a  shaft  and  cog  wheels, 
by  a  sliding  connecting  plate;  but  1  merely  claim  the  above  de- 
scribed mode  of  changing  the  speed  of  the  shaft,  carrying  the  article 
to  be  wrought  during  the  operation  of  the  machinery  by  means  of 
the  combination  of  the  pinions  B'  B"  B'"  with  the  shaft  A,  sli- 
ding connecting  plate  c,  rod  D,  collar  H  and  lever  C,  arranged 
and  operated  in  the  manner  before  described. 

^  WILBUR  M.  DAVIS. 

No.  6193. 

What  I  claim  as  my  inventinn,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letttra 
patent,  is  the  employment  of  the  motion  of  the  bilge  water  in  ves- 
sels, induced  by  the  motions  of  the  vessel,  in  combination  wiih  the 
air  passages  opening  to  the  atmosphere,  and  tbe  openings  in  tbe  salt 
stops,  when,  such  are  used,  for  the  purpose  o£.  ventilating  the 
spaces  between  the  timbers  of  vessels,  for  the  purpose  and  subsiati- 
tially  in  the  manner. described.    '  .        *        . 

E.  KNIGHT. 
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No.  5194. 
• 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is  coupling  and  uncoupling  cabs,  by  means  of  an  eccentric 
tumbler,  revolving  roller,  turning  dog  and  coupling  bar,  con- 
structed, arranged  and  operated  substantially  in  the  manner  and  for 
the  purpose  above  set  forth,  the  coupling  being  eflFected  by  the  mo- 
tion of  the  car. 

WILLIAM  C.  BUSSEY. 

No.  5195. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is — 1.'  The  combination  of  the  two  double  jointed  hinge^ 
and  wheel  a,  wing  frames  I  J,  containing  the  side  cultivators  R, 
with  the  central  frame  a,  6,  c,  containing  the  third  wheel  w  and 
central  cultivator  R,  constructed,  arranged  and  operated  in  such 
manner  that  undulatory  land  may  be  cultivateil  in  uniform  depths 
of  furrows,  without  straining  or  breaking  the  frames,  the  cultivators 
being  made  to  accommodate  themselves  to  the  hills  and  hollows 
and  other  inequalities  of  the  land,  by 'means  of  the  flexible  central 
joints  or  hinges  m,  n,  attached  to  the  aforesaid  central  frame  a,6,c. 

2.  I  also  claim  combining  a  third  wheel  w  wiih  the  two  side 
wheels  w,  w,  in  a  jointed  flexible  or  folding  cultivator  frame,  made 
in  the  manner  above  described,  or  otherwise  made  substantially  the 
same. 

A.  T.  ODELL. 

No.  5196. 

Having  thus  described  the  nature  of  our  invention,  and  the  vari- 
ous modes  of  procedure,  together  with  the  construction  of  thevappa- 
ratus  which  we  employ,  what  we  claim  as  Our  invention,  and  desire 
to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is — first,  the  method  of  seasoning  raw 
India  rubber  or  caoutchouc,  or  extracting  therefrom  what  is  termed 
the  "sap,"  by  subjecting  it  to  the  action  of  dry  or  moist  artiBcial 
heat,  separately  or  together,  whereby  we  are  enabled  thoroughly  to 
season  raw  India  rubber,  and  to  extract  the  sap  therefrom  in  a  much 
shorter  time  than  by  exposure  to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere,  as 
described.  •  • 

Second.  We  claim  the  method  of  heating,  curing  or  drying  India 
rubber  fabrics  made  of  any  compound  of 'which  rubber  is  the  basis, 
by  subjecting  them  to  the  combined  action  of  dry  heat  and  steam, 
substantially  as  described,  whereby  the  steam  is  prevented  from 
condensing  on  the  surface  of  the  fabrics  and  injuring  the  surface 
and  the  lustre  thereof,  and  whereby  a  more  perfect  surface  is  pro- 
duced than  when  subjected  to  fither  dry  heat  or  steam  separately, 
as  described. 

Third.  We  claim  submitting  India  rubber  fabrics  to  lh&  action  of 
the  fumes  of  sulphur,  or  sulphurous  acid  gas,  preparatory  to  the 
curing  or  drying  process,  substantially  as  described,  instead  of  in* 
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corporating  the  sulphur  with  the  rubber,  or  spreading  it  on  the 

surface,  as  described.  ^ 

Fourth.  We  claim  passing  a    current  of  air   over  the  surface  of 
India    rubber    fabrics    for    the    purpose    of  removing  the  peculiar 
.  clammy  feeling  left  on  the  surface  of  these  fabrics,  after  the  curing 
and  drying  process,  and  which  has  heretofore  been  eflfected  by  ex- 
posure to  the  solar  rays,  as  described. 

Fifth.  We  claim  t^e  vertical  cylinder  in  which  the  above  pro- 
cesses are  carried  on,  in  combination  with  the  moveable  frame  to 
which  the  fabrics  are  suspended,  substantially  as  described* 

Seventh.  We  claim  the  method  of  heating  the  cylinder  vihick 
contains  the  fabric,  substantially  as  described,  in  combination 
[with  the]  method  of  introducing  steam  therein,  as  described. 

Eight.  We  claim,  in  combination  with  the  vessel  that  receives- 
the  fabrics,  the  tube  for  the  cii^ulation  of  air,  the  two  ends  of 
which  connect  with  the  said  vessel,  when  the  said  tube  is  provided 
with  a  blower,  or  other  apparatus  for  inducing  the  current  of  air 
through  it,  and  made  to  pass  through  a  heating  apparatus,  as  de* 
scribed. 

And,  finally,  we  claim,  in  combination  with  the  cylinder  and 
tube,  as  described,  the  mean?  of  introducing  gases,  or  fumes,  in 
the  said  tube,  to  be  conducted  to  the  fabrics  in  the  cylinder,  as  de- 
scribed. 

CHARLES  F.  GILBERT. 

No.  5197. 

Having  thus  fully  described  the  nature  of  our  invention,  and  de- 
scribed, hIso^,  the  manner  in  which  we  put  our  machine  in  opera- 
tion, what  we  claim  therein  as  constituting  our  improvements,  and 
desire  to  secure  by  letters  of  patent,  are  \the  following,  .particu- 
lars. 

First.  The  arrangement  of  the  spring  shaft  knife  for  paring  ap- 
ples upon  a  drum  wheel. 

Secondly.  The  combination  of  said  drum  wheel,  with  the  knife 
attached,  with  the  driving  wheel,  regulated  in  its  operation  by  the 
pulley,  band,  and  lever,  and  brought  back  to  its  place  of  starting 
by  means  of  the  spring  and  cord,  and  the  whole  so  arranged  as  ta 
make  the  entire  operation  by  one  revolution  of  the  driving  wheel, 
as  herein  set  forth. 

JESSE  BULLOCK,  Jr., 
SEW  ALL  BENSON. 

No.  5198. 

What  we  claim  as  our  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  tetters 
patent,  is  the  compounding  of  soapstone,  clay,  and  borax  in  pro« 
portions  as  above  described,  or  in  similar  proportions,  to  produce 
the  like  result. 

DAVID  CANNON, 
HEMAN  S.  LUCAS. 
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No.  6199. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and 'desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is,  first  putting  the  form,  or  forms,  of  types  on  a  moveable 
'or  permanent  segment  of  a  cylinder,  which  forms  the  bed  and 
chase,  substantially  as  described;  and,  also,  when  this  is  combined 
yriih  the  cylindrical. distributing  table  which  occupies  another  seg- 
ment of  the  same  cylinder,  substantially  as  described. 

Second.  I  claim  giving  to  inking  rollers  a  movement  towards  and 
from  the  centre  of  the  cylinder  that  carries  the  form  of  types,  sub- 
stantially as  described,  when  this  is  combined  with  the  form  of 
types  and  the  distributing  table  made  on  one  and  the  sam«  cylin- 
der and  of  diflferent  radius,  as  described,  whereby  the  inking  rollers 
are  adapted  to  the  dififerent  diameter  of  the  form  of  types  and  the 
distributing  table,  as  described.  > 

Third.  I  claim  giving  to  the  ducter  or  foundation  roller  of  the 
inking  apparatus,  a  slow  continuous  rotary  motion  in  combination 
with  the  ratchet  connexion  between  the  roller  and  the  mechanism 
*  from  which  it  receives  its  continuous  rotary  motion,  substantially 
as  described,  whereby  the  ink  is  more  regularly  supplied,  and  by 
which,  also,  this  supply  may  be  altered  when  desired,  as  described; 
and  lastly,  I  claim  the  method  of  securing  the  form  of  types  on 
a  cylindrical  surface  with  column  rules  made  thicker  towards 
their  outer  than  their  inner  edge,  by  connecting  these  .with  grooves 
in  the  bed,  by  which  they  are  permitted  to  approach  and  recede 
from  each  other,  and  at  the  same  time  kept  down  to  the  same  ra- 
dius, substantially  as  described,  whereby  prismatic  types  can  be 
secured  and  held  on  a  cylindrical  surface  as  effectually  as  on  a  flat 
surface,  as  described. 

.     RICHD.  M.  HOE. 

No.  '6200. 

• 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is  the  method  of  ending  and  commencing  the  alternating 
motions  of  rectilinear  reciprocating  movements,  and  insuring  the 
proper  relative  positions  of  the  cogs  of  the  racks  and  ^heel  when 
the  wheel  begins  to  act  on  them,  by  means  of  the  two  racks  and 
cog  wheel,  in  combination  with  the  vibrating  levers,  substantially 
as  described. 

I  also  claim  the  method  of  elevating  and  depressing  the  pressing 
cylinder  by  means  of  the  threaded  sliding  rods  that  carry  the  press- 
ing cylinder,  in  combination  with  the  cogged  nuts  and  sliding  bar 
with  a  rack  at  each  end,  and  so  arranged  that  the  racks  and  cogged 
pinions  can  be  thrown  out  of  gear  for  the  adjustment  of  the  cylin- 
der, for  the  purpose  and  in  the  manner  substantially  as  described. 

RICHD.  M.  HOE. 

No.  6201. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
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patent,  is  combining  a  wheel,  having  backets  made  in  the  particular 
manner  described,  inclining  circular  tapered  water  way  or  fluid,  made 
in  the  particular  manner  described,  inclining  towards  the  peri* 
phery  of  the  wheel,  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  the  water  to 
the  buckets,  at  the  required  angle,  and  quantity,  and  preventing 
the  main  body  of  the  water  resting  upon  wheels,  the  core  bein^ 
formed  like  the  frustrum  of  a  cone,  and  the  inner  side  of  the  arm 
sloped  or  inclined  outwardly,  at  the  same  angle  as  the  slope  side 
of  the  core,  the  periphery  of  said  rim  being  vertical  and  the  top 
horizontal,  and  the  buckets  between  them,  the  sections,  of  a  screw, 
whose  upper  ends  are  made  to  incline  inward  on  radial  lines,  to- 
ward the  core,  at  ^n  angle  of  about  10  degrees,  the  water  way  flue 
forming  a  segment  of  a  circle,  gradually  lessening  in  depth  from 
the  place  of  entrance,  to  where  the  end  of  the  circle  nearly  inter- 
sects the  place  of  be^ining,  the  said  flue  inclining  outwards  from  a 
perpendicular  line  about  20  degrees,  so  as  to  pitch  the  water  against 
the  buckets,  at  that  angle,  as  abdve  described  and  set  forth,  caus- 
ing every  bucket  of  the  circle  to  be  acted  on  simultaneously,  the 
water  escaping  therefrom  in  a  contrary  direction  to  that  at  which 
the  water  enters,  by  which  the  pressure  of  the  ink  upon  the  pivot, 
which  causes  its  rapid  destruction  is  removed,  by  which  the  mill 
is  rendered  more  durable,  as  herein  set  forth. 

EMANUEL  PARKER. 

No.  5202. 

What  I  claim  is  the  combination  of  the  cross  bars  with  the  lon- 
gitudinal bars,  and  straight  and  curved  sides  of  the  main  frame, 
in  the  manner  as'  described,  whereby  the  said  cross  bars,  serve  as 
supporters  to  the  same,  in  order  to  prevent  their  springing  out  ot' 
place,  laterally  as  specified,  thus  making  the  frame  itself  do  all  the 
work  of  supporting  the  strains  of  the  strings  and  avoiding  the  em- 
ployment of  the  usual  bolts  and  wooden  frame  work  (other  than 
the  cas^e  or  frame  of  the  instrument  to  which  the  iron  frame  is 
usually  connned  to  the  cross  bar  beneath,  the  frame  serving  the 
purpose  of  an  important  support  to  the  head  of  the  frame,  and  also 
to  the  sounding  board,  the  end  of  which  is  to  be  attached  directly 
or  indirectly  to  it. 

In  testimony  whereof  I  have  hereto  set  my  signature,  this  first 
day  of  February,  A.  D,  1847. 

TIMOTHY  GILBERT. 

No.  5203. 

Having  thus  fully  described  the  operation  and  nature  of  our  in- 
vention, we  do  not  claim  as  our  invention  a  rotary  pump,  as  they 
are  now  commonly  constructed,  with  the  wheel  working  out  of 
centre  in  the  case,  and  letting,  out  water  into  the  case  at  the  centre, 
and  discharging  the  water  at  right  angles  to  the  periphery;  but 
what  we  do  claim  as  our  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is  taking  the  water  in  between  the  centre  of  the  wheel  aad 
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the  periphery,  near  to  the  tangential  dischai^ge  pipe,  a)s  herein  de-> 
scribed  and  represented  in  the  drawing  in  figures  1  and  2,  letter 
(d,)  and  this  we  claim  in  combination  with  the  descending  discharge 
pipe,  in  the  manner  and  tor  the  purpose  as  herein  mentioned  and 
illustrated  by  the  annexed  drawings. 

ALEXEY  W.  VON  SCHMIDT, 
"    JULIUS  H.  VON  SCHMIDT. 

N  No.  6204. 

Having  thus  described  the  nature  of  the  invention,  and  th^  man- 
ner of  performing  the  same,  I  would  have  it  understood  that  I  do 
not  confine  myself  to  the  precise  details  so  loner  as  the  peculiar 
character  of  the  invention  be  retained;  but  what  I  (laiui  is  the  so 
constructing  apparatus  for  hat^jhing  eggs  that  the  heat  given  to 
them  may  be  contact  heat  from  above,  whilst  the  lower  surfaces  of 
the  eggs  are  kept  comparatively  at  a  lower  temperature;  and,  sec- 
ondly, I  claim  the  arranging  flexible  pipes,  F,  F,  for  imparting 
warmth  to  the  young  bird,  as  herein  described. 

W.  J.  CANTELO. 

No.  6205. 

I^claim  as  my  invention  the  chamber  provided  with  the  spring 
valve  or  piston  to  regulate  the  elastic  force  of  the  air  as  it  {>a8^s 
from  the  receiver  to  the  cylinder,  in  combination  with  the  induc- 
tion passage  or  passages  as  described. 

In  witness  whereof,  I,  the  said  Arthur  Parsey,  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  seal,  this  thirteenth  day  of  September,  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-five. 

ARTHUR  PAR&BY. 

No.  5306. 

Having  thus  fully  described  our  invention,  what  we  claim  therein 
as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  employment 
of  a  core  or  mandril  of  the  form  of  the  interior  of  the  article  to  be 
made,  and  having  spiral  channels  cut  in  its  surface,  substantially 
in  the  manner  and  for  the  purpose  described. 

We  also  claim,  in  forming  bottles  or  other  similar  articles  of 
clay,  the  adding  the  bottoms  thereof  after  the  other  parts  have  been 
formed  as  above  specified. 

And  we  also  claim  an  interior  mandril,  having  a  radial  arm 
jointed  thereto,  in  the  manner  described,  for  forming  the  bottoms 
of  bottles  and  other  similar  articles,  and,  in  combination  therewith, 
the  exterior  disk,  all  arranged  and  constructed  substantially  as  be- 
fore made  known,  not  confining  ourselves  to  the  prtcise  modifica- 
tion herein  described,  but  suiting  our  arrangements  to  iUe  articles 
to  be  manufactured. 

EDWIN  H.  MERRILL, 
C.  J.  MERRILL. 
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No.  6207. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is  the  combination  of  the  knives  with  the  crushing  cylinder 
and  cutting  box,  in  the  manner  herein  before  described. 

The  advantages  of  such  a  machine  consist  chiefly  in  its  being 
capable  of  cutting  and  crushing  a  greater  quantity  of  fodder^ 
straw,  &c.,  in  the  same  time,  than  any  machine  heretofore  invented 
within  the  knowledge  of  the  petitioner;  the  facility  of  its  bein^  at- 
tached to  any  power,  such  as  common  horse  power,  of  threshing 
machines,  &c.;  also  the  perfection  with  which  the  knives  cut, 
placed  in  the  manner  described,  and  the  superior  quality  of  the 
food  after  having  .been  crushed,  as  before  stated,  between  the 
cylinder  and  concave. 

Another  great  advantage,  and  one  which  is  highly  important  to 
the  agriculturist,  and  which  is  generally,  I  believe,  made  a  point 
with  the  Commissioner  of  Patents,  is  the  simplicity  of  its  construc- 
tion and  the  durability  of  the  machine'.  The  great  advantage  of 
tie  knives  being  placed  .as  they  are  on  the  cylinder,  is,  1st,  They 
are  less  liable  to  get  dull  than  if  they  were  placed  in  any  other 
position.  2d.  Because  they  have  less  resistance  to  overcome,  from 
the  fact  of  their  having  the  same  angle  to  cut  through  the  fodiler, 
&c.,  that  they  are  placed  at  on  the  cylinder;  for  the  greater  the 
angle,  the  greater  tendency  the  fodder  has  to  slip  from  the  k/iives 
and  consequently  dull  them. 

EZEKIEL  POTTS. 

No.  6208.  • 

What  I  claim  is  the  apparatus  for  guiding  and  steadying  the  saw- 
while  giving  it  any  required  angle  to  follow  the  patterh  to  be  cut, 
in  combination  with  the  adjustable  platform  and  model  support  B, 
the  whole  being  constructed  and  arranged  substantially  as  herein 
described.  • 

J.  H.  BELTER. 

No.  5209.     • 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is  combining  the  disking  stop  plate  with  the  plate  A,  and 
bridge  F,  by  means  of  the  points  P,  foot  2,  and  cups  R,  substan- 
tially as  described,  reference  being  had  to  the  drawings  accooipa* 
Bying  this  specification. 

L.  C.  MINOR. 

No.  5210; 

i 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 

patent,  is  the  employment  of  the  retort  with  the  vertical  branch 

containing  the  material  for  presenting  heated   surface  to  the  tqsiu 

and  tar,  or  other  substance  to  be  gasified,  w  it  descends  from  ike 
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reservoir,  as  described,  whereby  the  required  surface  is  obtained  to 
insure  the  production  of  gas  with  economy,  and  which  also  the 
substance  or  substances,  from  which  the  gas  is  to  be  produced,  is 
compelled  to  pass  over  and  around  the  heated  surface,  as  described. 

Second.  I  claim  placing  the  reservoir,  or  vase  of  crude  material, 
above  the  vertical  branch  of  ihe  retort,  and  combined  with  the 
stove  or  furnace,  as  described,  and  connecting  the  retort  and  vase 
by  means  of  a  pipe  which  opens  from  one  into  the  other,  as  de- 
scribed, by  means  of  whicharrangeraent  the  weight  of  the  column 
of  rosin  and  tar,  in  the  reservoir,  aids  in  forcing  down  the  crude 
material  into  the  vertical  branch  of  the  retort  to  prevent  choking, 
at  the  same  time  employing  the  heat  of  the  furnace  which  'surrounds 
the  retort  to  keep  the  rosin  in  the  reservoir  in  a  liquid  state,  as 
described. 

Third.  I  claim  combining  the  neck  of  the  retort  with  the  cooler, 
by  extending  this  vessel  (the  cooler)  entirely  around  the  neck  of 
the  retort,  and  keeping  its  temperature  down  to  the  boiling  point, 
or  below,  and  thus  prevent  the  tar,  &c.,  from  bakeing  in  the  neck 
of  the  retort,,  as  described. 

Fourth.  I  claim  the  method  of  regulating  the  supply  oF  crude 
material  to  the  retort  by  the  consumption  of  gas,  by  combining  the 
hood  of  the  .gasometer  with  the  cork  or  valve  of  the  supply  pipe, 
through  which  the  crude  material  passes  to  the  retort,  in  the  man-' 
ner  substantially.as  described,  whereby  the  conk  or  valve  is  opened 
by  the  descent  and  closed  by  the  rising  of  the  hood,  as  described. 

And,  lastly.  I  claim  the  method  of  condensing  and  washing  the 
'impurities   from  the  gas,  by  combining  with   the   gas  pipe  a 'con- 
denser, provided  wlf.h  a  sieve,  ^r  the  spray  of  water,  and  the  bent 
up  nipe  for  the  discharge  of  the   condensing  water  and  impurities^ 
without  permitting  the  escape  of  the  gas,  as  described. 

B.  FRANKLIN  COSTON.    . 

^  No.  5211. 

I  do  not  claim  as  my  invention  the  external  case  A,  nor  the 
lighting  boards  I,  nor  the  tilling  board  M,  nor  the  upper  boxes 
or  hives  F,  nor  the  use  of  a  lantern. 

But  what  I  do  claim  as  my  invention,  and  which  I  desire  to  se- 
cure by  letters  patent,  is:  • 

1.  Making  the  case  A,  with  the  spaces  C,  around  the  entrance 
tube  K,  combined  with  the  inclined  ways  B,  leading  to  the  trian- 
gular traps  D,  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purpose  set  forth. 

2.  I  claim  forming  the  entrance  /,  behind  the  lighting  boards  I, 
in  the  manner  and  for  the  purpose  set  forth;  that  is  to  say,  by  sus- 
pending the  lighting  boards  to  the  front  of  case  A,  by  the  screws 
Sj  which  are  turned  to  the  right  or  to  the  left  for  increasing  or  di- 
minishing said  spaces. 

3.  I  claim  narrowing  each  hive  F,  on  one  side  thereof,  where  it 
unites  with  the  adjoining  hive,  so  as  to  form  triangular  spaces  for 
the  reception  of  the  triangular  traps  D,  as  above  described. 

»     4.  I  claim  forming  the  moth  traps  D;  with  a  horizontal  tube  £| 
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commnnieating  with  the  interior  of  the  trap,  and  with  the  inclined 
channels  B,  in  the  case,  arranged  and  operating  in  the  manner  set 
forth,  by  which  the  moths  are  conducted  into  the  traps  and  prevent- 
ed from  escaping  therefrom. 

5.  I  claim  the  method  of  separating  the  drones  from  the  working 
bees,  as  above  described. 

OLIVER  REYNOLDS. 

No.  5212. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secui-e  by  letters 
patent,  is'the  mechanism  for  communicating  motion  to  the  carriage 
of  inking  rollers,  or  the  mechanical  equivalent?  therefor,  in  combi- 
nation with  the  catch  link  and  tilting  shaft,  by  means  of  which  the 
parts  are  thrown  in  and  out  of  gear  to  operate  and  stop  the  inking 
rollers,  substantially  as  described. 

I  claim  transferring  the  motions  from  the  shaft,  the  worm  wheel 
to  the  rocking  shaft,  the  arm  of  which  is  in  connexion  with  the 
carriage  of  the  inking  rollers,  by  an  intermediate  shaft;  the  motion 
being  transmitted  from  one  to  the  other  by  two  spur  wheels,  which 
may  be  changed  to  carry  the  inking  rollers  over  the  form  of  types 
a  greater  or  less  number  of  times  for  each  impression,  substantially 
as  described. 

RICHARD  M.  HOE. 

No.  5213. 

Having  thus  fully  described  my  improvement  in  the  manner  of 
setting  the  boilers  of  steam  engifts,  and  of  detaining  the  heated 
air  in  furnaces  for  generating  steam  and  for  other  purposes,  what  I 
claim  therein  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the 
farming  of  an  opening  or  openings  near  to  the  lower  part  of  the 
ascending  flue  I,  in  the  chimney  stack,  as  shown  at  D,  in  the  ac^ 
companying  drawings,  in  combination  with  the  descending  flue, sub- 
stantially as  described;  to  check  the  draught  up  the  chimney,  and 
thereby  to  detain  the  heated  gasses  utider  pressure  within  a  furnace^ 
in  the  manner  set  forth. 


JACOB  SEABURY. 


No.  5214. 


I  do  not  claim  getting  a  power  from  a  column  of  water,  on  the 
principle  of  the  hydrostatic  paradox,  by  the  employment  of  cylin- 
ders, pistons  and  valves,  nor  do  I  claim  any  novelty  in  the  forma- 
tion of  those  parts,  bat  what  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  which  I 
desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  combination  of  the  mova- 
ble cross-head  L,  anti-friction  wheels  M,  and  bolt  N,  with  the 
valve  K,  traversing  with  said  "alve,  and  holding  it  firmly  on  its 
seat  during  the  operation  of  the  engine,  in  the  manner  and  for  the 
purpose  described. 

THOMAS  G.  Mclaughlin. 
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No.  5215. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is  the  manner  in  which  I  have  arranged  and  combined  the 
the  interior  segment  jjj)j)jjwith  the  driving  wheel  a,  and  the 
travelling  pinions  h,  h,  h,  the  latter  moving  round  the  former, 
while  they  turn  upon  their,  own  axis,  and  give  motion  to  the 
wheels  i,  i,  i,  which  drive  the  pinion  e,  e,  e,  upon  the  sleeve  f. 

DAVID  AI^THONY. 

.     No.  5216. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,,  is  the  combination  of  the  spring 
i  with  the  lever  f  and  hammer  c,  in  such  manner  as  to  neai[ly  or 
entirely  remove  the  weight  of  them,  or  either  of  them,  from  the 
key  lever,  or  top  of  tke  jack  thereof,  whereby  I  am  enabled  to 
operate  or  depress  the  front  end  of  the  key  lever,  with  scarcely 
any  counteracting  force,  other  than  what  may  be  sufficient  to 
dampen  the  string,  and  by  so  doing  make  the  action  both  very 
light  to  the  touch,  and  powerful  in  execution. 

I  also  claim  the  combination  of  the  lever  o  with  the  back  catch 
and  key  lever,  as  set  forth,  for  the*  purpose  of  enabling  the  key 
lever  and  jack  to  be  readily  removed  independently  of  the  rest  of 
the  action. 

I  also  claim  the  combination  or  arrangement  of  the  spring  r,  with 
the  lever  o,  damper  lever  ro,  and  key  lever  as  exhibited  in  the 
drawings,  by  which  the  spring  is  made  to  answer  the  double  pur- 
pose of  causiiig  the  return  of  the  key  lever  and  damper,  after  each 
blow  on  the  string. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  hereto  set  my  signature,  this  first 
day  of  February,  A.  D.  1847. 

TIMOTHY  GILBERT. 

No.  6?17. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  is  the  rotating  pincer  or  twisting 
shaft,  or  mandril  L  (having  pincer  gaws  or  other  appliances,  for 
holding  one  end  of  the  pole  to  be  converted  into  a  withe)  in  com- 
bination  with  the  rotating  windlass  barrel  E,  for  winding  up  the 
pole  or  straining  its  fibres  in  such  manner  as  to  secure  the  twist  put 
in  by  the  shaft  L,  the  whole  being  constructed  and  made  to  ope- 
rate together,  substantially  in  manner  and  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing with€s^2iS  above  specified. 

JONA.  SMITH. 

No.  5218. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is  the  employment  of  a  concave  circular  revolving  mould 
board  for  a  plow,  construtted  substantially  in  the  manner  and  for 
the  purpose  set  forth. 

I  also  claim  the  outer  brace  and  scraper  in  combination  with  the 
above,  for  the  purposes  set  forth;  and  lastly,  I  claim  the  employ- 
meAt  of  the  friction  rollers  in  combination  with  the  reyolving  mould 
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board,  substantially  as  above  specified,  for  adjusting  the  heel  of  the 
mould  board  out  dr  in  to  regulate  the  furrow.    > 

GEO.  PAGE. 

No.  5219. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  betters 
patent,  is  the  outer  cam  from  d  to  c,  whereby  the  perfect  opening 
of  the  paddles  at  the  paint  c  is  secured,  on  the  forward  motion  of 
the  wheel,  leaving  the  paddles  free  to  commence  closing  at  that 
point  (c,)  on  the  backward  motion  of  the  wheel;  and  the  combina- 
fk)n  of  the  modified  inner  cam  from  n  to  o,  with  the  roller  c, 
whereby  a  shock  between  that  cam  and  the  paddle  rollers  (on  the 
backward  motion  of  the  wheel)  is  prevented. 

HORACE  EVERETT. 

No.  5220. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 

{patent,  is  connecting  the  two  lever  frames  and  the  platen,  or  fol- 
ower,  together,  by  a  central  rod  midway  between  the  points  of 
support  of  the  lever  frames,  when  this  is  combined  with  the  sup- 
porting of  the  bed  of  the  press  on  the  two  fulcrum  rods  attached 
to  the  lever  frames  on  each  side  of  the  central  rod  or  connexion  of 
the  two  lever  frames  and  platen,  substantially  as  described,  wnere- 
by  the  levers  of  the  press  answer  the  purpose  of  legs  or  supports 
for  the  whole  press,  and  by  which,  also,  the  whole  weight  of  the 
Irames  and  all  other  parts  of  the  press  act  on  the  lever  purchase  to 
give  the  required  pressure. 

CHESTER  STONE- 

No.  5221. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is  the  combination  of  the  lever  (e,)  with  the  spring  bolt  for 
attaching  the  traces  to  the  singletree  and  detaching  them  there- 
from, substantially  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purpose  set  forth. 

JOHN  LAUGHLIN. 

No.  5222.  .  , 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is  first  making  the  spaces,  or  slats  between,  of  equal  width, 
frqm  the  point  to  the  bottom  of  the  teeth,  when  this  is  applied  to 
teeth,  the  peripheries  of  which  are  concentric,  so  that  when  the 
rings  of  teeth  are  all  put  together,  the  outer  portion  of.  the  space  shall 
))e  of  the  same  width  as.  the  space  within,  and  the  surface  of  each 
tooth  from  point  to  back  shall  be  a  segment  of  a  cylinder  and  con- 
centric, substantially  as  described. 

'■  And,  finally,  I  claim  making  shears  or  guards  for  clearing  o*ff 
the  impurities  of  sheet  metal,  bent  in  semi-cylindrical  forms,  and 
connected  together  hj  the  edges  and  with  the  included  cylinder 
by  the  convex  surface,  substantially  as  described. 

WM,  CUNDELL. 
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No.  5223^ 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is  ms^king  the  wheel  with  buckets  .formed  with  about  one 
half  their  depth,  parallel  with  the  axis  of  the  wheel,  and  tangen- 
tial to  a  circle  smaller  than  the  hub,  (or  thereabouts,)  and  the 
other  half  at  an  angle  therewith,  when  this  is  combined  with  a  scroll 
shute  on  one  face  for  the  admission  of  the  water,  and  a  retaining 
plate  on  the  other,  provided  with  a  hole  for  the  discharge  of  the 
water  opposite  the  end  of  the  scroll,  substantially  as  described 

HORACE  PARSONS* 

No.  5224. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is  constructing  the  propeller  in  the  manner  described, 
namely:  an  Archimedian  screw  or  a  screw  to  which  an  outer  rim 
is  attached  to  strengthen  it,  the  whole  being  surrounded  by  an  addi- 
tional casing,  which  outer  case  effectually  protects  the  propeller 
from  injury,  and  by  which  a  more  perfect  action  is  insured. 

JAMES  MONTGOMERY. 

No.  5225. 

What  I  claim  as  mv  invention,  and  desire  to  secu'^e  by  letters 
patent,  is  making  th/case  of  mortise  latches  or  locks,  in  the  form 
of  two  cylinders  united  and  running  into  each  otKer,  the  chord 
where  the  two  cylindrical  forms -are  united  being  less  than  their 
diameter,  substantially  as  described,  when  this  is  combined  with 
the'  bolt,  arranged  .with  its  grei^test  width  in  a  plane  passing 
through  or  parallel  with  the  axis  of  the  two  cylinders  composing 
the  form  of  the  case,  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purpose  described. 

RHODOLPHUS  KINSLY. 

No.  5226. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is  the  method  of  making  sheets  of  lead,  or  other  soft  metals 
or  compounds  thereof  having  like,  or  similar  qualities,  by  making 
pressure  on  a  portion  of  the  surface,  and  causing  it  to  rise  in  the  form 
of  a  sheet  or  sheets,  in  a  space  or  spaces  left  between  a  long  cham- 
ber containing  the  metal  and  the  die,  or  through  a  space  in  the 
die,  the  said  die  being  equal  in  length  to  the  width  of  the  intended 
sheet  or  sheets,  and  having  its  ends  guided  by  and  working  in  a 
corresponding  chamber  containing  the  metal  to  be  formed  into 
sheets,  substantially  as  described. 

I  also  claim,  in  combination  with  the  ram  die  and  chamber,  the 
end  guides  that  guide  the  ram  in  its  movements  and  separate  the 
lead  from  the  eqds  of  the  chamber,  and  prevent  it  from  being 
forced  in  between  the  ram  and  chamber  to  choke  the  machine,  sub- 
st^intially  as  described. 

JOHN  ROBERTSON. 
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No.  5227. 

I  accordingly  claim  the  opening  above  the  blades  at  A,  Fig.  3, 
and  at  D,  Fig.  1,  in  combination  with  vibrating  blades. 

I  also  claim  the  particular  application  of  the  flush  edge  at  the 
forks  of  the  blades,  for  the  purpose  described. 

The  end  and  design  of  the  improvements  abpve  claimed,  is  to 
prevent  the  blades  choking. 

OBED  HUSSEY. 

No.  5228. 

Having  thus  fully  described  the  nature  of  our  improvement  in 
the  manner  of  forming  and  combining  the  knives  or  cutters  used 
in  machines  for  reaping  and  mowing,  what  we  claim  therein  as  new^ 
and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  forming  such  knives 
solid  at  their  inner  angles,  as  herein  described  and  represented, 
and  for  the  purposes  set  forth. 

MARTIN  BUTTS, 
LAURETTE  CHURCH, 
Administrators  of  the  estate  of  Damon  Churchy  deceased. 

L.  H.  OBERT, 
W.  W.  WILLOUGHBY, 
O.  F.  WILLOUGHBY. 

No.  5229. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is  the  mode  of  constructing  the  beaters  upon  the  main 
cylinder,  V,  and  the  combination  of  the  latter  with-the  bed  cylin- 
ders a,  a,  provided  with  the  disks  Z,  Z,  Z,  &c.,  herein  before 
described;  the  whole  being  constructed  and  operating  substantially 
in  the  manner  and  for  the  purpose  herein  set  forth  and  described. 
•  DAVID  ANTHONY. 

No.  5230. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is  the  above  described  horizontal  water  wheel,  ip  combina- 
tion with  the  method  of  introdicing  water  thereto,  viz:,  by  a  curb 
connected  with  and  forming  part  of  a  wheel  to  save  and  give 
direction  to  the  water,  and  the  form  and  position  of  trunk  noses^ 
as  herein  before  fully  described. 

WILLIAM  LAMBS. 

No.  5231. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is  the  combination  of  a  rocking  chair  and  fan,  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  movement  of  the  chair  upo^n  its  rockers  will  ope- 
rate the  fan,  substantially  as  herein  set  forth. 

CHARLES  HOIST. 
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No.  5232. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is  the  manner  of  diTiding  the  grate  into  compartments,  by 
means  of  serrated  or  interlacing  bars  or  teeth,  baring  an  oscilla- 
tory or  semi-revolving  motion  with  the  transverse  bars,  of  which 
they  form  a  part,  or  to  which  they  are  united;  and  this  in  combina- 
tion with  the  rock  shafts  through  which  the  said  motion  is  propa- 
gated, from  the  lever. 

W.  H.  PULVER. 

No.  5233.       ^ 

What  we  claim  as  our  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is  the  attaching  leather  soles  to  metallic  rubber  shoes,  by 
means  of  a  sole  and  heel  of  cloth,  prepared  with  metallic  gum  on 
the  inside,  for  the  purpose  of  adhering  to  the  shoe  in  the  process 
of  curing  in  the  heated  chamber.  And  when  cured  they  are  ready 
for  attaching  the  leather  sole  and  heel,  as  named  in  the  specifica- 
tion. 


ROBERT  STORY, 
THOMAS  HOPPER, 


No.  5234. 


What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is  constructing  the  boat  with  the  sides  of  straight  truss 
frames,  connected  with  the  bottom  by  means  of  the  knee  timbers 
that  lap  on  to  each  other  in  the  middle  of  theboat,  and  secured  to 
the  keelsons  and  bottom  by  the  interposition  of  cross  timbers,  sub- 
stantially as  herein  described,  (whereby  great  strength  and  stiffness 
is  given  to  thaTt  part  of  the  boat,  which  has  to  sustain  the  strain,  as 
described,)  when  this  is  combined  with  the  safety  spars  P,  floats 
for  giving  additional  buoyancy,  as  described. 

Secondly.  I  claim  constructing  the  boat  so  as  to  be  more  buoy- 
ant towards  the  bow  and  stern  than  along  the  middle  sections,*  by 
carrying  out  the  sides,  towards  the  bow  and  sides,  beyond  the  truss 
frames  that  constitute  the  sides  of  the  narrow  part,  in  combina- 
tion with  the  above  described  mode  of  constructing  the  frame  of 
the  boat,  and  with  the  auxiliary,  floats  or  safety  spars,  which  give 
the  required  buoyancy  to  the  narrow  part,  substalitially  as  described, 
the  projections  towards  the  how  and  stern  answering  the  double 
purpose  of  giving  the  required  buoyancy  at  the  ends  and  protect- 
ing the  auxiliary  floats  or  safety  spars,  as  described. 

And,  finally^  I  claim,  in  combination  with  the  safety  spars, 
making  the  guards  to  which  the  safety  spars  are  to  be  secured,  by 
passing  the  beams  through  the  side  frames  and  below  their  upper 
edge,  in  combination  with  the  mode  of  giving  the  required  strength 
to  the  connexion  of  these  with  the  boa^  by  bolting  the  beams  to 
the  top  of  the  outside  knees  and  to  the  sides  of  the  insides  of  fhe, 
inside  knees,  the  inside  and  outside  knees  being  connected  together^ 
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substantially  as  described,  T^hereby  the  required  strength  is  giTei> 
to  th^  guards  to  resist  the  upward  force  of  the  safety  spars. 

HENRY  STANTON. 

No.  5235. 

What  I  claim  therein  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  pa- 
tent, is  the  within  described  apparatus  for  forming  a  hale  of  cotton 
under  pressure^  or  a  spindle  or  revolving  rod — but  I  do  not  intend 
by  this  specification  to  limit  myself  to  the  precise  arrangements 
her^ein  described,  so  long  as  I  attain  the  same  end  by  equivalent 
means. 

For  instance,  the  pressure  of  the  roller  may  be  increased  by  the 
aid  of  levers  or  the  hydraulic  cylinder  and  gearing,  or  a  pair  of 
conical  pulleys  maybe  applied,  to  adapt  the  power  to  the  increased 
size  of  the  bale,  &c. 

Also,  the  rod  may  be  of  several  pieces,  to  facilitate  its  with- 
drawal, and  an  endless  apron  may  be  applied  to  the  table. 

MARY  ANNE  MEAD. 

No.  5236.  . 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent  of  the  United  States,  is  the  cooling  from  the  interior  of 
guns  or  other  heavy  hollow  castings,  intended  to  resist  a  central 
force,  by  circulating  within  the  bore  a  cooling  fluid,  or  gas,  in 
combination  with  the  applications  of  artificial  heat  at  the  exterior 
of  the  flask  vent,  cooling  from  the  without. 

THOMAS  J.  RODMAN. 

No.  5237. 

We  do  not  claiih  the  invention  of  a  traveling  planting  machine^. 
Bor  do  we  claim  the  invention  of  hollow  drills,  concave  cultiva- 
tors, adjustable  rollers  and  chains,  hoppers,  revolving  conveyors 
and  conductors,  as  those  have  long  been  used;  nor  do  we  claim 
cogged  and  other  gearing,. but  what  we  do  claim  as  our  invention, 
and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is,  1st.  The  revolving  ma- 
nure breaker  and  pulverizer,  S,  when  placed  in  the  front  part  of 
th%  hopper  and  in  front  of  the  revolving  conveyor,  in  combination 
with  the  manure  box,  oj  hopper,  substantially  as  herein  described, 
whereby  the  manure  is  broken,  pulverized,  and  worked  to  a  suit- 
able degree  of  fineness  for  being  conveyed  into  the  jointed  con- 
ducting tube  along  with  the  seed  to  be  planted,  as  described,  thus 
dispensing-with  the  services  of  the  attendant,  whose  duty  hs^  here- 
tofore been  to  agitate  and  break  up  the  manure  in  the  hopper  with  a 
fork  or  other  implement,  and  discharge  the  same  into  the  concave 
of  the  revolving  conveyor  during  the  progress  of  the  machine. 

2d.  We  also  claim  the  particular  form  of  the  front,  or  cutting^ 
part,  of  the  frills,  R,  as  above  described,  as  combined  with  a  sep- 
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arate    adjustable  joihted    beam,  W,  and    conducting  tube    passing, 
through  the  same. 


OLIVER  REYNOLDS.. 
R.  CRAGGS. 


No.  5238. 


What  I  claim  as  my  invention,. and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is  the  method  of  drying  or  cooling  grain,  flour,  meal,  or 
other  substances,  on  the  external  surface  of  a  hollow  cylinder,  A, 
around  with  the  flariches,  or  other  devices,  arranged  and  operating 
substantially  as  herein  described,  and  combined  with  a  trough,  B^ 
the  cylinder  to  be  filled  with  hot  air  or  steam  when  used  for  drying, 
and  with  cold  air  when  used  for  cooling  purposes,  as  herein  set 
forth. 

JAMES  R.  STAFFORD. 

No.  5239. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  are  the  following  parts: 

1st.  The  division  of  the  cover,  or  upper  surface  of  ray  furnace^ 
into  several  parts,  each  of  those  parts  having  one  furnace. 

2d.  The  use  of  partitions  which  isolate  each  furnace,  and  in 
combination  therewith,  the  use  of  the  little  door  of  each  furnace, 
which  partitions  and  doors  govern  thefire^  as  requiredj  thereby  pre* 
senting  all  the  advantages  of  the  chimney  or  of  the  smoke  appa* 
ratus  without  their  nuisance^  owing  to  the  use  of  charcoal. 

B.  ANTOGNINL 

No.  5240. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is  a  "saw  guard"  cylinder,  made  in  one  solid  piece,  with 
the  teeth  a,  a,  a,  and  grooves  b,  b,  shaped  and  set  spirally,  sub- 
stantially as  herein  above  set  forth.  • 

In  testimony  that  the  foregoing  is  a  true  description  of  my  said 
invention  and  improvements,  I  have  hereto  set  my  signature,  this 
twenty-second  of  June,  in  the  year  1847. 

FRANCIS  a'.  CALVERT. 

No.  5241. 

I  do  not  claim  Bs  my  invention,  merely,  coupling  shafts  together 
by  means  of  disks,  or  flanches,  on  the  ends  of  the  shafts,  as  this 
has  long  been  known;  nor  by  the  simple  use  of  a  sleeve  that  passes 
on  to  the  periphery  of  the  parts  coupled;  byt,  what  I  do  claim  as 
my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  method 
of  coupling  shafts  by  means  of  the  circular  flanches,  disks,  or« 
plates,  on  the  ends  .thereof,  and  grooved  or  feathered  on 
their  periphery  in  l,ines  parallel  with  the  ring  which  fits  on  to  the 
periphery    of  the    flanches,  disks,  or    plates,  substantially,  as    de* 
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scribed,  in  combination  with  the  mode  of  clamping  the  two  disks, 
by  screws  passing  through  the  two  disks  and  the  fianch  of  the  em- 
bracing ring,  whereby  the  projection  of  one  shaft  into  the  other, 
as  a  means  of  keeping  them  in  the  same  central  line,  is  obviated, 
as  described,  and  at  the  same  time  the  two  shafts  are  clamped  to- 
gether endwise,  to  prevent  sagging  and  wabbling^  as  described. 

EBENEZER  M.  RICE. 

No.  5242. 

Hating  thus  fully  described  my  improvement,  I  shall  state  my 
claims  as  follows:  What  I  ch.im  bs  my  invention,  and  desire  to 
have  secured  to  me  by  letters  patent,  is  the  combination  of  an  end- 
less screw,  d  d,  and  its  nut,  L,  arranged,  as  above  described,  so  as 
to  move  longitudinally  forward  and  back,  with  the  button  p  con- 
nected to  the  rudder  head,  or  a  lap,  and  to  the  nut  L,  all  as  above 
set  forth  in  arrangement  of  parts  as  fibove  described,  so  as  to  have 
but  one  bearing  extraneous  to  the  rudder  post,  and  thereby  permit 
said  post  to  rise  without  breaking  or  deranging  the  apparatus,  and 
also  any  mechanical  devices  substantially  the  same,  and  combined 
substantially  in  the  same  manner  for  forming  a  steering  apparatus. 

In  testimony  that  the  foregoing  is  a  true  descvption  of  my  said 
invention,  I  have  hereto  set  my  signature  this  seventh  day  of  April, 
A.  D.  1847. 

JESSE  REED. 

No.  5243. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure,  by  letters 
patent,  is  the  combination  and  arrangement  of  a  mould  and  the  let- 
ters of  the  alphabet,  as  described,  for  the  purpose  of  casting  door 
and  other  plates,  with  the  letters  or  name  sunk  in  the  face  of  said 
plate,  and  said  plate  when  cast,  together  with  said  letters,  to  be 
cast  in  one  solid  piece  and  by  one  operation. 

J.  A.  PEASE. 

No.  6244. 

Having  thus  fu»ly  described  my  invention,  what  I  claim  as  new, 
and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  adjustable  character 
of  the  patterns  at  one  operatio"n;  or,  in  other  words,  the  simulta- 
neous and  proportional  extension  of  the  several  parts  composing 
them,  arranged  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purpose  set  forth. 

SIMON  C.  SHIVE. 

No.  5245. 

I  do  not  claim  to  have  invented  the  feather  edged  or  counter- 
sunk rivet  head,  as  that  form  is  well  known;  but  I  do  claim  as 
new  and  of  my  own  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  pa- 
tent of  the  United   States,  the   application   of  rivetis,  so  formed  in 
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the  bead,  conjointly  with  a  feather  edged  burr,  having  a  concave 
or  dished  face,  with  a  conical  hole,  to  receive  the  clench  and  finish 
the  rivet  flush  with  the  faces  on  both  sides  of  the  band,  substan- 
tially in  the  manner  and  with  the  effects  described  and  shown. 

In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand,  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  this  nineteenth  day  of  July,  one  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  forty  seven. 


F.  W.  WOOD. 


No.  5246. 


What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is  the  above- described  form  of  rivet,  in  combination  with 
and  for  the  purpose  of  uniting  leather  belts,  substantially  as  des- 
cribed, which  I  call  the  concave  heaAi  and  oval  shank  rivet. 

WM.  H.  JENNISON. 

No.  5247. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  Letters 
patent,  is  the  application  of  two  hoops,  fastened  together  by  nails 
or  rivets,  so  as  to  enclose  the  standards  which  form  the  arched  bot- 
tom of  the  basket  and  prevent  them  from  yielding  or  falling  down 
by -the  pressure  of  fruit,  &c.,  which  the  basket  may  contain. 

ABRAM.  VAN  RIPER. 

^  No.  5248. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is  heating  the  oven  or  ovens  by  the  passage  through  it  or 
them  of  a  current  or  currents  of  air,  heated  on  its  or  their  way  to 
the  oven  or  ovens  by  passing  through  chambers  surrounding  the 
fire  chamber,  substantially  as  described;  when  this  is  combined 
"with  the  discharge  of  the  current  or  currents  from  the  oven  or 
ovens  into  a  closed  ash  pit,  to  supply  the  combustion  in  the  fire 
chamber,  as  desci[ibed,  whereby  the  combustion  insures  the  passage 
of  the  current  or  currents  through  the  6ven  or  ovens,  substantially 
as  described. 

SAMUEL  PIERCE. 

No.  5249. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is  constructing  a  sawset  in  the  manner  described,  by  hav- 
ing one  jaw  raised  above  the  other,  and  levelled  on  the  face,  with 
a  rib  behind,  as  described,  by  which  the  teeth  are  set  by  a  toothed 
lever  that  hooks  over  said  rib  and  brings  the  tooth  against  the 
teeth  of  the  saw,  as  above  specified,  the  width  of  the  set  of  the 
teeth  being  determined  by  the  guage,  substantially  in  the  manner 
and  for  the  purpose  set  forth. 

I  also  claim   the    filing  apparatus,   constructed   substantially  as 
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herein  maf!e  known,  consisting  of  a  file  holder,  consisting  of  a 
standard  that  slides  parallel  in  front  of  the  jaws  of  the  clamp,  to 
which  the  file  is  so  attached  as  to  have  a  free  motion  horizontally 
in  any  direction  to  which  it  is  set,  and  so  regulated  as  to  file  to 
any  given  depth.  The  holder  is  set  so  that  it  will  direct  the  file  to 
the  proper  angle  and  depth  on  the  saw,  in  the  manner  and  for  the 
purpose  above  specified. 

CHARLES  LAFFERTY. 

No.  6260. 

Having  thus  fully  described  my  improved  winnowing  machine, 
what  I  claim  therein  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  forming  a  series  of  shoulders,  o,  o,  o,  one  above  another,  on 
the  inclined  board  E,  forming  the  bottom  of  the  hopper,  in  combi- 
nation with  the  reciprocating  longitudinal  movement  of  the  same^ 
for  the  purpose  of  regulating  the  feed  from  the  hopper,  substan- 
tially as  herein  set  forth. 

I  also  claim  the  combination  of  the  separation  shaft  c,  with  the 
shoe  A,  and  with  the  pitman  g,  for  the  purpose  of  imparting  to  it 
a  reciprocating  horizontal  movement,  and  a  vibratory  movement  on 
its  axis  at  the  same  time,  substantially  in  the  manner  and  for  the 
purpose  herein  set  forth. 

I  also  claim  the  combination  of  the  screen  J,  and  the  slats  c,  c^ 
with  the  apron  B,  substantially  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purpose 
herein  set  forth. 

JACOB  BEHEL. 

No.  6251. 

Having  thus  fully  described  the  construction  and  operation  of 
oyr  improved  machine  for  rasping  dye  wood,  roots,  bark,  &c.,  into 
powder,  whajt  we  claim  therein  as  new,  and  rfesire  to  secure  by  let- 
ters patent,  is  the  constructing  the  rasping  wheel  of  a  series  of 
parallel  circular  saws,  secured  to  the  shaft  in  an  oblique  position 
thereto,  so  that  their  rasping  action  will  operate  on  the  wood,  to 
the  right  during  one-half  their  revolution,  and  to  the  left  during 
the  other  half,  substantially  in  the  manner  add  for  the  purpose 
herein  set  forth. 

CHAS.  W.  ROBERTS, 
JOHN  HAMBLY. 

No.  5252. 

What  I^  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is  the  method  of  attaching  the  spiral  spring  to  the  catch  by 
a  pin  or  bolt,  extending  through  the  whole  length  of  the  spiral 
spring  from  the  projection  C  to  the  hole  D  Fig.  2,  and  thus  secu- 
ring the  spiral  spring  in  its  proper  position,  so  that  it  may  work 
freely,  be  secured  from  liability  to  get  cramped,  and  prevented  from 
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'being  thrown    out   of  its   place   by  any  accident,   the   whole  *con* 
structed,  operating  and  for  the  purposes  as  herein  descrihed. 

-      JAMES  M.  EVARTS. 

No.  5253. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is  placing  the  die  for  forming  the  exterior  surface  of  the 
pipe  in  the  piston  on  the  hollow  mandril,  as  the  case  may  be,  sub- 
stantially as  described,  instead  of  placing  it  in  the  head  of  the  lead 
cylinder,  as  has  been  before  done;  so  that,  as  the  piston  is  forced 
into  the  cylinder,  or  the  cylinder  forced  over  the  piston,  the  pipe 
•will  be  formed  at  the  point  of  pressure,  without  moving  the  mass  of 
lead  relatively  to  the  cylinder;  and  in  combination  therewith  I 
claim  the  cores  for  forming  the  interior  surface  of  the  pipe,  the  die 
and  core  being  adjusted  and  held  in  their  proper  relative  positions- 
by  any  of  the  known  methods. 

SAMUEL  G.  CORNELL. 

No.  5254. 

I  am  aware  that  the  dampers  for  steam  boilers  have  been  operated 
by  the  pressure  of  the  steam,  by  means  of  pistons,  in  various  ways; 
and,  therefore,  I  do  not  claim  the  opening  and  closing  of  the  dam- 
pers by  the  pressure  of  the  steam  by  means  of  pistons. 

But  what  I  do  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by 
letters  patent,  is  the  application  of  an  elastic  vessel,  substantially 
such  as  is  herein  described,  instead  of  the  piston,  whereby  the  fric- 
tion of  the  piston  is  avoided,  and  the  operation  on  the  damper  is 
rendered  much  more  uniform,  the  whole  constructed  and  operating 
substantially  as  herein  described. 

TIMOTHY  CLARK. 

No.  5255. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is  the  attaching  of  the  common  fish  hook  to  the  ^^  spring 
fish  hook,"  claimed  to  have  been  invented  by  the  said  Griswold,  or 
the  ^^sockdolaerer  hook,"  patented  by  the  said  Englebrecht  &  Skiff, 
(before  described,)  by  means  of  a  screw,  spring  and  catch,  or  by 
any  other  convenient  method,  so  as  to  be  readily  attached,  detached 
or  changed  at  pleasure,  in  manner  and  form  substantially  as  herein, 
described. 

And  I  do  hereby  disclaim  all  and  every  part. of  th^  apparatus 
claimed  to  have  been  invented  by  the  said  Griswold,  and  as  patented 
by  the  said  Englebrecht  &  Skiff. 

STANTON  PENDLETON. 

No.  5256. 

I  do  not  claim  to  have  invented  the  common  fish  hook,  as  that  is 
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"well  Inown  and  in  general  use;  but  I  do  ckim  as  new^  and  of  mj 
own  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent  of  the  United 
iStateSj  the  original  'application  of  the  stock  or  frame  piece  a,  the 
original  application  of  the  helical  contractile  spring  dj  together 
with  the  original  constructive  arrangement  of  these  parts  for  these 
purposes,  conjointly  with  a  cropked  and  barbed  dart  6,  acting 
through  the  cock  pin  8,  trigger  lever  e,  and  contractile  helical 
spring  d,  to  strike  the  fish  or  animal  by  disengaging  the  dart  6  from 
the  trigger  d,  through  the  combined  action  of  the  changeable  hook^. 
f,  with  and  upon  the  foregoing  parts;  the;  whole  constructively  ar- 
ranged and  combined  to  strike  the  fish  or  animal  with  the  dart  h  at 
the  instant*of  the  fish  or  animal  biting  at  or  touching  the  bait  on 
the  hook  f,  the  whole  effected  without  any  action  of  the  line,  or  of 
the  person  holding  .the  line,  substantially  as  described  and  shown. 

I  also  claim  the  application  of  the  guard  ring  9,  to  protect  the 
user  from  injury  by  the  dart  accidentally  disengaging  while  setting 
the  bait  for  use. 

In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand,  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  the  thirty-first  day  of  March,  one  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  forty-seven. 

JOB  JOHNSON. 

No.  5257. 

What  we  claim  as  our  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is  the  combination  of  the  handles  with  the  axle  and  hoe 
frame  as  described,  the  handles  and  hoe  frame  being  independently 
attached  to  the  axle  which  forms  the  fulcrum,  and  the  relative  po- 
sition of  the  handles  and  hoe  frame  being  adjustable,  the  handles 
are  converted  into  adjustable  levers  for  elevating  and  depressing 
the  hoes. 

ELIJAH  M.  HARRIS, 
JAMES  CLEGHORN. 

No.  5258. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is  first,  the  driving  flues  at  the  back  in  combination  with 
the  horizontal  flues  between  the  top  and  bottom  ovens  and  the  two 
dampers  in  the  driving  flues,  substantially  as  described,  whereby 
the  draught  can  be  carried  under  the  top  oven,  independently  of 
heating  the  lower  oven,  when  it  is  desired  to  use  the  top  oven 
alone,  as  described. 

Second.  The  placing  a  partition  in  the  main  return  flue  to  turn 
the  draught*from  the  two  side  flues  and  prevent  them  from  acting 
against  each  other,  or  .uniting  to  impede  the  draught  until  after 
they  h^ve  been  thrown  in  the  direction  of  the  main  return  flue, 
substantially  as  described. 

P.  WHITESIDE. 
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iNo.  5259. 

What  I  claim  as  original,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent/ 
is  the  invention  of  a  circular  furnace  for  heating  carriage  tire,  by 
confining  the  heat  as  above  described;  and,  in  ciarrying  out  that 
principle,  I  do  not  intend  to  limit  myself  to  any  particular  mate- 
rials or  dimensions  in  constructing  the  furnace,  whilst  I  attain  the 
same  end  by  substantially  the  same  means. 

ALVA  GREGORY. 

No.  5260. 

I  do  not  intend  to  claim  placing  the  smoke  pipe  at  the  front  of 
the  stove,  and  carrying  the  draught  to  the  rear  around  the  oven 
and  up  in  front  of  the  fire  box,  as  I  am  aware  that  this  has  already 
been  done;  but  what  I  do  claim,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is  dividing  the  space  between  the  front  of  the  fire  box  and 
the  front  of  the  stove,  vertically,  into  three  partitions,  the  two 
outer  communicating  at  the  bottom  with  the  flue  beneath  the  oven, 
and  c(^nected  at  the  top  by  a  horizontal  cro&s  flue,  while  the  middle 
portion  or  space  between  these  latter  constitute  a  flue*for  the  fur- 
nace in  the  sunk  hearth,  communicating,  by  a  damper,  with  the 
cross  flue  before  mentioned,  and  through  this  latter  with  the  smoke 
pipe;  and  serving,  likewise,  to  receive  and  heat  the  current  of  ex.- 
ternal  air  before  it  passes  beneath  the  grate  of  the  fire  chamber; 
and,  in  combination  with  the  foregoing,  I  also  claim  the  manner  in 
which  (by  the  arrangement  of  the  register,  o,  in  the  front  of  the 
bearth  plate  and  the  interior  plate,  m,  m,  forming  the  passage,  n,  n) 
I  introduce  the  draft  of  external  air  both  to  the  hearth  furnace  and 
principal  fire  chamber. 

NATHANIEL  BOSWORTH,  Jr. 

No.  6261.  • 

I  think  it  necessary  here  to  state  that  I  do  not  claim  the  prin- 
ciple of  tanning  hides  and  skins  by  serving  them  into  bogs,  nor  by 
simply  filling  them  with  liquor;  but  what  I  do  claim  as  of  my  in- 
vention, and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  first,  the  dis- 
covery of  the  means  of  extracting  the  lime  with  which  tke  hides 
and  skins  are  impregnated  in  removing  the  hair  by  the  use  of  sugar 
or  any  other  saccharine  matter,  whether  obtained  from  the  sugar 
cane,  honey,  beet  root,  turnips,  potatoes,  the  maple  tree,  or  other 
vegetable  substances,  all  of  which  is  fully  set  forth  and  described 
in  the  specification. 

Second.  I  (Uaim  the  discovery  of  the  application  of  the  law  of 
Endosmoses  and  Exosmosis  to  the  purposes  of  tanning  with  the  ma- 
terials and  In  the  manner  before  described  in  the  specification  and 
shown  in  the  drawing,  or  in  any  way  wherein  the  hide  or  skin  can 
be  placed  between  the  fluids  containing  tannin  or  tannic  acid  of  dif- 
ferent specific  gravities. 

In  witness  whereof,  I,  the  said  Alexander  TurnbuU,  have  here- 
HAto  set  my  b^iQd  and  ^eah  this  nineteenth  day  of  July,  1847. 

A.  TURNBULL, 
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No.  5262. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is  the  peculiar  combination  of  the  segments  with  one 
another,  to  form  a  ring  of  wood  so  that  the  ends  of  their  fibres  shall 
make  the  wearing  surface  for  the  purpose  herein  described. 

Also,  the  combination  of  the  movable  partition  (g),  and  block  (r), 
with  the  balls  (n  and  m),  and  the  ring  (a,  a),  in  manner  and  for 
the  purpose  set  forth. 

CHARLES  WALKER. 

No.  5263.  . 

I  do  not  claim  as  my  invention  the  currycomb,  but  what  I  claim, 
and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  conibination  of  the 
cleaner,  A  A,  as  herein  described,  or  any  other  substantially  the 
€3ime,  with  the  currycomb,  substantially  in  the  manner  and  for  the 
purpose  herein  set  forth. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I,  the  said  John  Jones,  hereto  subscribed, 
on  this  first  day  of  February,  A.  D.  1847.  « 

JOHN  JONES. 

No,,  5264. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is: 

1.  The  manner  of  retarding  carriages  in  descending  bills,  by  the 
combination  of  the  crossed  levers  A,  A,  crank  £,  parallel  con- 
necting rods  I,  springs  H,  arranged  and  operated  in  the  manner 
and  for  the  purpose  above  set  forth. 

2.  I  likewise  claim  making  the  rod  to  retain  its  central  position 
beneath  the  pole  or  perch  and  tongue,  whilst  turning  the  carriage 
in  the  manner  desc]«bed,  by  having  an  oblong  link,  M,  formed  in 
it  at  the  coupling  bolt,  in  the  manner  above  set  forth,  by  the  com- 
bination of  the  triangular  plates  L,  and  short  rods  M,  M. 

CHRISTIAN  STONER. 

No.  5266. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is:- 

1.  The*  arrangement  of  the  dampers  G',  G'',  G"",  G'',  in  combina- 
tion with  the  flues  E*  and  F',  for  converting  these  flues  and  the 
flues  F*,  F*,  and  F*,  into  hot  air  chambers,  in  the  manner  and  for 
the  purpose  above  set  forth.  *   • 

2.  I  claim  arranging  the  smoke  pipe  K,  near  the  bottom  of  the 
stove,  in  combination  with  the  additional  flue  F",  arranged  between 
the  flue  F',  and  the  ovens,  as  described. 

3.  I  claim  the  manner  of  combining  the  two  front  corner  flues 
with  the  broad  transverse  flue,  beneath  the  hearth  plate,  as  descri- 
bed. 

SAMUEL  SHR,EVE. 
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No.  5266. 

Having  thus  fully  described  the  manner  in  which  I  construct, 
arrange)  and  combine  the  respective  parts  of  my  mill,  what  I  claim 
therein  as  n^w,  and  as  an  improvement  on  that  patented  by  James 
M.  Miller,  is  the  combining  of  the  knives,  or  crushers,  with  the 
mill  stones,  in  the  manner  set  forth;  the  upper  stone  being  stationa- 
ry, and  being  provided  with  a  feeding  opening,  or  openings  B,  and 
a  cutter  or  crusher,  D,  situated  in  the  cavity  a,  made  in  said  stone 
to  admit  the  revolving  knives  I,  I,  affixed  in  the  stationary  stone. 

These  parts  being  c6mbined,  arranged  and  operating  in  the  man- 
ner and  for  th^  purpose  set  forth. 

I  also  claim  the  manner  of  arranging  the  hoop  E,  in  such  a  mill, 
in  order  to  insure  the  ready  delivery  of  the  ground  stuff. 

I  do  not  claim  either  of  the  devices  in  my  first  claim  individu- 
ally, but  I  do  claim  them  in  their  combination  as  producing  the 
useful  results  herein  made  known. 

AMORY  FISHER. 
* 

No.  5267. 

%  What  we  claim  as  our  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is  the  manner  of  manufacturing  the  fibres  of  the  piassaba 
into  blushes,  viz:  softening  the  same  until  they  can  be  bent  double 
without  breaking,  folding  the  bunches  thereof  at  their  centres,  and 
inserting  and  securing  the  same,  while  in  a  wet  or  moist  state,  in 
the  respective  holes  in  the  brush  stock,  by  means  of  a  cord  manu- 
factured and  prepared  substantially  in  the  manner  and  for  the  pur- 
pose herein  set  forth.  * 

We  also  claim  the  method  of  manufacturing  and  preparing  the 
cord  g,  substantially  as  herein  described,  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
abling us  to  wu)rk  the  bunches  of  piassaba  in  the  wet  or  moist  state, 
as  herein  set  forth. 

ROBERT  M.  BICKNELL, 
CHAS.  J.  ABEL. 

No.  5268. 

What  I  claim  therein  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by-letters  pa- 
tent, is  the  application  of  rods  of  iron  passing  through  the  longitu- 
dinal planking,  and  screwing  them  together,  thereby  dispensing 
with  the  timbered  frame,  as  is  required  in  the  present  mode  of  con- 
structing hulls  of  vessels.  aiti^^ 

JOHN  H.  FELLOWS. 

No.  5269. 

What  I  claim  as  my  discovery,  and  for  which  I  ask  letters  pa- 
tent, is  the  before-described  composition,  producing  a  saponaceous 
compound  for  cleansing  cloths  and  other  articles. 

JOHN  SHUGERT. 
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*  No.  5270.  ^ 

Having  thus  fully  described  my  invention,  I  do  not  claim  the  pe- 
culiar manner  of  laying  the  stones,  in  order  to  form  conducting 
passages  or  channels,  for  the  diffusion  of  the  heat,  as  I  am  well 
aware  such  dispositions  or  arrangement  has  been  macfe  in  the  set- 
ting up  brick-kilns,  but  what  I  do  claim  as  my  invention,  and  de- 
sire to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  combining  such  arrangement  or 
disposition  of  the  limestone  with  a  temporary  casing  or  kiln,  in  the 
manner  above  specified,  by  means  of  which  I  obviate  the  difficulty 
and  expense  incurred  in  the  erection  of  a  permanent  kiln. 

JACOB  H.  BOWERS. 

No.  6271. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  pa- 
tent, is  the  use  of  the  acids  of  sulphur  of  a  lower  degree  of  oxy- 
genation than  the  sulphuric  acid,  in  combination  with  suitable 
bases,  but  prefer  a  hyposulphate,  which  can  be  used  alone  or  ia 
combination  with  the  other  salts  of  the  acids  of  sulphur,  as  above 
mentioned,  or  with  the  sulphurets. 

I  claim  the  use  of  artificial  sulphuret  of  lead,  used  .either  alone 
with  the  India  rubber  or  mixed  with  a  salt  of  lower  degree  of  oxy- 
genation than  a  sulphuret,  but  prefer  using  a  mixture  of  about 
equal  parts  of  a   hyposulphate  and   artificial  sulphuret  of  lead,  as 


before  stated. 


JAMES  THOMAS. 


No.  5272. 


But  what  I  do  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by 
letters  patent,  is  th^  combination  of  the  fluting  with  the  screw 
thread  or  grooves  on  the  surfaces  of  feed  rollers,  thereby  forming 
teeth,  which  straighten  the  fibres  and  more  effectually  prevent 
lapping. 

In  testimony  whereof  I,  the  said    H.  G.  Ellsworth,  hereto  sub- 
scribe  my  name,  in  presence    of   the    witnesses  whose   names  are  ' 
hereto    subscribed,    dated    at    Hartford    on    this   fifteenth   day   of 
March,  A.  D.  1&17. 

H.  G.  ELLSWORTH. 

No.  5273. 

I  do  not  claim  the  use  of  a  spring  as  the  means  of  giving  motion 
for  the  purpose  of  exercise  or  amusement,  as  that  has  been  before 
employed  in  a  variety  of  ways,  but  I  do  claim  the  combining  of  a 
spring  or  springs  with  a  suspended  apparatus,  substantiaMy  the 
same  with  that  above  described  for  exercising  children  and  inva- 
lids, it  being  understood  that  my  claim  is  limited  to  the  combina- 
tion of  such  spring  or  springs  and  suspensory  apparatus  as  will  en- 
able the  child  to  bring  its  feet  conveniently  in  contact  with  the 
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floor  while  its  body  is  suspended,  substantially  in  the  manner  des- 
cribed, not  intending,  however,  by  the  foregoing  description  and 
claim  to  limit  myself  to  the  exact  form  or  mode  of  uniting  any  of 
the  parts  of  the  apparatus,  but  to  vary  the  same  as  I  may  think 
proper,  whilst  I  attain  the  same  end  by  means  substantially  the 
same.     Dated  January  22,  1847. 

GEO.  W.  TUTTLE. 

No.  5274. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention  is  the  application  of  heat  and 
moisture,  by  means  of  stecm,  to  cotton,  wool,  and  other  materials 
preparatory  to  carding  and  manufacturing. 

GEO.  L.  MASON. 

No.  5275. 
•  / 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is,  first,  placing  between  layers  of  horse  hair,  moss,  or  any 
of  the  specified  materials,  layers  of  cotton  batting,  either  confined 
between  cloth,  paper,  or  any  suitable  fabric,  or  cotton  battings 
glazed  on  both  sides,  or  simply  calleudered,  as  above  described. 

Second, 'the  mode  of  making  matresses,  suitable  for  winter  and 
summer  use,  substantially  as  herein  described. 

CHARLES  LEWIS  FLEISCHMANN. 

No.  5276. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention  is  the  employment  of  a  soluble  sac- 
'  charate  of  lime,  instead  of  the  lime  in  its  native  state,  and  the  em- 
ployment of  an  agent  which  may  take  off  the  lime  after  its  action, 
without  leaving  anything  soluble  in  the  saccharine  liquor. 

CHEVET. 

No.  5277. 

I  do  not  claim  to  have  invented  any  of  the  parts,  herein  de* 
scribed,  as  used  by  me  for  these  purposes;  but  I  do  not  know  if 
any  sueh  arrangement  as  is  herein  described,,  by  which  the  construc- 
tion of  the  shaking  bar  f,  and  the  combination  thereof,  with  the  lerer 
h  A,  gives  a  lateral  and  horizontal  movement,  at  the  same  time  with  a 
slight  vertical  rock  to  the  grates,  to  shake  down  the  ashes;  nor  do  I 
know  of  any  arrangement,  similar  to  that,  by  which  the  slide  barg, 
and  levers  A,  A,  will  both  let  down  the  grate,  to  empty  the  fuel,  or 
cinders,  and  afterwards  replace  the  grates,  for  use,  without  open- 
ing the  stove  or  furnace;  therefore  I  claim  as  new  and  of  my  own 
invention,  the  application,  constructive  arrangement,  and  combi- 
nation of  these  parts,  for  the  purposes,  substantially  in  the  man- 
ner described  and  shown. 

Jn  witness  whereof^  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand',  in  the  ci^y  of 
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New  York,  this  17tb  day 'of  -February,  one  ^ousand  eight  baadred 
and  forty-seren. 

.  GEORGE  A.  PHILIP. 

No.  6278. 

J 

Disclaiming  any  right  >to  use  the  patent  type  casting  machine 
that  I  have  referred  to  in  this  specification,  or  any  special  right  to 
the  common  modes  of  working  and  discharging  the  matrix  from  the 
type  in  type  casting.  I  claim  as*  my  invention,  and  desire  to  se- 
cu'^e  by  letters  patent: 

The  lever  working  in  a  slot  in  the  arm  of  a  machine  for  casting 
printing  types,  on  a  pin  passing  through  the  arm,  and  across  the 
slot,  in  the  plane  of  the  face  of  the  matrix,  or  below  it. 

The  forked  or  double  acting  slide,  by  the  movement  of  which 
the  lev^r  is  controled  and  worked. 

The  attachment  of  the  spring  to  the  lever,  so  that  it  shall  be 
moved  entire  with  the  xhatrix,  and*  diminish  in  pressure  at  the 
moment  of  discharging  from  the  type,  or  the  attachment  of  the 
spring  to  the  matrix  holder,  for  the  same  purpose. 

The  matrix  holder,  with  its  tightening  and  regulating  screws,  and 
also  the  matrix  holder,  with  one  arm  and  a  fixed  shoe,  m  which  the 
matrix  may  be  confined  or  allowed  to  move,  and  the'holder  may 
be  confined  or  allowed  to  move. 

An'd  the  arrangement  and  combination  of  these  parts,  as  here 
described,  or  varied  to  suit  another  machine  or  hand  mould,  for 
casting  printing  types,  so  as  to  move  the  matrix  to  and  from  the 
mould,  and  to  discharge  it  from  the  type  nearly  pependicularly,  or 
at  any  suitable  angle  without  using  the  edge  of  the  moa?d  for  a 
fulcrum. 

WM.  P.  BARE. 

No.  5279. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is  the  method  of  fastening  window  sash  by  placing  the 
catch  in  the  centre,  longitudinally,  of 'a  box,  said  box  having  three 
of  its  sides  and  ends  closed^  the  eads  having  a  jog  or  shoulder 
upon  which  a  bar  or  curved  spring  is  arranged,  against  which  the 
end  of  the  turning  catch  is  placed,  which  serves  to  keep  the  spriag 
in  its  place,  and  the  spring  'to  secure  the  catch  in  the  positioa 
which  it  is  made  to  assume  without  bolts  or  screws,  the  catch  beiag 
thus  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  box  answered  the  double  purpose 
ot  screwing  the  spring  to  its  place  without  the  expense  of  faates- 
iug  it  in  the  uaiual  way,  together  with  the  convenience  of  fasteauig 
or  unfastening  the  window  by  turning  the  catch  either  to  the  ri|^ 
or  left;  fasteners  constructed  in  this  way  can  be  made  of  sheet 
metal,  whereby  they  can  be  afforded  at  one-quarter  less  eicpeMft 
than  the  ordinary  way.  of  casting,  and  are  much  stronger^  iiot'hMf 
mortised  tor  the  binding  screws  that  confine  the  spring  to  |lie  feil^, 
and  the  spring  being  placed  loosely  in  the  box. 

MORTOSTHHJII. 
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Na.  5280.  •      ^ 

What  I  claim  as  my  inTention,  and  desire  to  secure. by  letterg 
patent)  is,  first,  giving  to  the  first  set  of  draw  rollers  an  intermit- 
tent  motion  in  combination  with  the  second  and  third  sets  of  draw 
rollers  made  with  segments  to  draw  alternately,  substantially  as 
described. 

Second.  I  claim  giving  to  the  series  of  guide  rollers  and  inter- 
mitting reciprocating  motion  to  take  up  the  slack  of  the  roving  aiid 
then  to  gire  it  out,  iSubstantially  as  described,  in  combination  with 
the  intermittent  motion  of  the  first  set  of  draw  rollers,  as  described* 

And  I  also  claim,  in  combination  with  this,  giring  to  the  guide 
rollers  an  intermittent  rotary  motion  to  prevent  the  breaking  of  the 
rovings  by  friction,  as>  described. 

And,  finally,  I  claim  hanging  the  third  set  of  draw  rollers  in  & 
sliding  frame,  substantially  as  described,  provided  with  tbe  requi- 
•ite  mechanical  agent  for  moving  it  during  the  operation  of  spin- 
ning, whether  this  be  rack  and  pinion  or  other  mechanical  equiva- 
lent, whereby  the  amount  of  twist  to  be  given  to  the  threads  that 
are  being  drawn  and  spun  between  the  rollers,  can  be  regulated  at 
pleasure  hj  the  attendant,  as  described. 

M.  W.  OBENEHAIN. 

No.  5281. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  wish  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is  connecting  the  ^^  cradle  spring"  (so  called)  or  the  simple 
steel  spring,  similar  in  form  to  the  half  of  an  elliptic,  to  the  for* 
ward  axle  of  four-wheeled  carriages  or  wagons,  at  points  near  the 
hub,  so  as  to  have  the  spring  form  the  rockery  and  turn  with  the 
4xxlej  and  transfer  the  weight  from  the  middle  to  the  ends  of  the 
-axles,  as  described,  when  this  is  combined  with  the  body  of  the 
CQirriage,  by  means  of  the  fifth  wheel  attached  to  the  spring,  as  de- 
nser ibed. 


C.  J.  WOOLSON. 


No.  5282. 


What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  te  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is — 

Xst.  The  combination  of  the  receiver,  F,  stripper,  Q,  middle 
<^learer,  H,  middle  stripper,  I,  top  stripper,  K,  hoppefs,  L  and  N, 
and  shell,  M,  whether  arranged  in  the  manner  above  described,  or 
in  any  other  mode  or  manner  which  is  substantially  the  same,  by 
which  results  analogous  to  those  abote  described  are  produced. 

2d.  I  claim  the  zigzag  or  angular  strippers,  Q,  as  above  described[ 
and  represented  in  figures  6  and  7,  for  the  purpose  set  forth,  and 
generally  whether  used  in  combination  with  a  cylinder  constructed 
like  the  cylinder  F,  or  a  cylinder  constpncted  in  any  other  form. 

3d.  I  claim  the  combination  of  the  shell,  M,  with 'the  receiving 
cylinder,  £,  for  pressing  the  wool  against  the  cylinder^  £,  and  pro^ 
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tecting  it  from  the  dirt  thrown  off  by  the  strippers,  Q,  whether 
made  m  the  manner  described,  or  in  other  mode  or  manner  which 
IS  substantially  the  same. 

ZIBA  PARKHURST. 

'  No.  5283. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is — 1st.  The  placing  a  half  box,  c,  fig.^1.  A,  of  metal  to  act 
as  a  bearing  to  the  axle  of  the  cylindrical  roller  upon  the  bed 
frame,  eithejr  attached  to  it  or  detached  from  it,  and  the  placing 
the  same  upon  the  platform  to  receive  a  machine,^  without  the  bed 
frame,  without  any  opening  cavity  or  groove  in  the  bed  frame  or 
platform  to  receive  it. 

2d.  1  claim  the  forming  of  the  arch  in  the  manner  and  variety  of 
form  described,  with  cavities  to  receive  the  axle  of  the  cylindrical 
roller  and  the  half  box  on  which  the  same  is  situated,  or  with 
cavities  or  openings  to  receive  detached  boxes  or  half  boxes  for  the 
axle,  or  the  axle  without  boxes,  either  cast  in  the  feet  or  other 
part  of  the  column,  and  also  to  receive  the  screw  and  eccentric 
when  used. 

Biit  I  do  not  claim  as  my  invention  the  form  of  the  cavities  or 
projections  on  the  crown  of  the  arch  intended  for  the  lever  box^ 
screw  and  spiral  spring,  nor  the  use  of  ways  attached  to  the  inner 
side  of  the  columns. 

JOHN  DONLEVY. 

No.  5284. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention  is  tie  combination  of  chains,  two- 
windlass  barrels,  cogged  wheels  and  purchase  wheels  and  shaft,  ar 
applied  to  the  rudder  head,  in  manner  and  for  the  purpose  specified. 

I  further  claim  the  combination  of  the  index  pointer  or  appa- 
ratus with  the  rudder  head,  for  the  purpose  of  denoting  the  direc- 
tion of  the  rudder  when  the  tiller  is  removed,  all  as  Specified. 

ISAAC  L.  BLANCHARD. 

No.  5285. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is  fastening  the  pin  or  wire  of  the  hinge  catch  or  coupling 
joint  firmly  to  the  male  side  of  the  hinge,  in  combination  with  the 
longitudinal  slot  through  the  female  ^portion  of  the  joint,  in  the 
manner  above  described. 

JAMES  BINGHAM. 

No.  5286. 

^jS^at  I  cUim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
jpiftent,  is  the  combination  of  the  pea  with  the  fountain  in  snch  a 
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manner  that  the  taperine  part,  or  the  nibs  of  the  pen,  may  serve 
as  a  valve  or  valves  to  the  orifice  or  orifices,  which,  being  opened 
by  the  downward  pressure  in  writing,  allow  the  ink  to  flow,  while 
at  the  same  time  the  ink  is  prevented,  by  the  depression,  from 
being  drawn  up  between  the, pen  and  the  tube,  as  is  above  substan-. 
tially  described.' 

MOSES  F.  HOIT. 

No.  5287. 

That  which  I  do  claim  is,  first,  the  combination  of  the  air  cham- 
ber in  rear  of  the  back  and  sides  of  the  fire  place,  or  any  part 
thereof,  with  the  inlet  air  pipes,  or  passages,  and  outlet  pipe  lead- 
ing into  the  room,  the  said  pipes  having  dampers  or  valves,  in  the 
manner  as  described. 

And  for  the  purpose  of  distributing  the  heated  air,  and  using 
part  of  it  for  the  chimney  and  part  for  heating  the  room,  I  claim 
the  combination  of  the  two  separate  chambers,  D  and  E,  and  their 
respective  inlet  and  discharge  pipes,  valves,  &c.,  as  arranged  and 
made  to  operate  together,  substantially  as  specified. 

JOHNB.KELSEY. 

No.  5288. 

What  we  claim  as  our  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is  the  combination  or  admixture  of  water,  salsoda,  and  gum 
tragacanth,  the  ingredients  herein  named,  in  the  manner  and  for  the 
purpose  herein  specified. 

PHILIP  ZEIBER, 
JOHN  HANCOCK, 
PATRICK  S.  DEVLAN. 

No.  5289. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is  making  the  outer  case  of  the  machine  in  several  compart- 
ments, one  above  the  other,  with  the  sets  of  beaters  playing  within 
them,  substantially*as  described,  in  combination  with  the  tubes  or 
spouts  attached  to  the  periphery  of,  and  opening  into,  the  outer 
casing  to  conduct  the  grain  from  one  compartment  to  another  in 
succession,  substantially  as  described. 

And  I  also  claim,  in  combiuation  with  a  casing  so  constructed^ 
as  above  claimed,  the  beaters  attached  to  the  periphery  of  a  perfor- 
ated or  wire  gauze  cylinder,  open  at  both  ends  that  the  relation  of 
the  bearers  may  induce  a  current  or  currents  of  air  outwards,  to 
^discharge  the  dust  and  other  impurities  through  the  apertures  be- 
tween the  bars  of  the  outer  case,  and  to  aid  in  delivering  the  grain, 
to  the  conducting  tubes,  substantially  as  described. 

JACOB  BENNER. 
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No.  5290. 

"What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  is  the  combination  of  one  or  more 
of  the  cross'picces  V,  V,  and  their  rods,  or  other  equivalents,  witk 
the  rotary  hoes,  the  same  being  used  in  manner  and  for  the  purpose 
above  described.  ^^SUSSm         -^ 

MOSES  SPOFFORD. 

No.  5291. 

Having  thus  described  the  nature  and«operation  of  my  improve- 
ment, what  I  cUim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is  the  combination  of  the  shafts  or  keepers  with  the  seg- 
ments of  the  horse  hay  rake,  as  above  described,  not  intending^ 
however,  by  this  claim  to  confine  myself  to  the  use  of  two  shafts 
or  keepers,  but  to  make  use  of  two  or  one  as  I  may  think  proper^ 
while  I  attain  the  same  ends  by  substantially  the  same  means. 

JOHN  M.  STAFFORD.jg 

No.  5292. 

What  I  claim  is  the  above    described    composition   for  making 
lemonade,  the  whole  being   prepared   substantially   as    above  de- 
•    scribed.  '  - 

JAMES  WARREN,  Jr. 

No.  5293. 

We  do  not  claim  the  invention  of  the  die  U,  in  combination  with 
one  impelling  slide  and  chamber  to  receive  the  half  of  the  hinge, 
as  we  are  aware  that  such  has  been  used  before,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  a  half  hinge,  for  bending  it  into  a  .proper  shape  for  a 
joint;  but  that  which  we  do  claim  as  our  invention,  is  the  combi- 
nation of  the  die  U,  two  impelling  slides,  (L  M,)  and  chambers 
T  U,  and  the  turning  die  f,  the  whole  being  arranged  and  made  to 
operate  together  substantially  as  above  described.    - 

We  also  claim  the  wire  feeding  apparatus^  in  its  coml^ination 
with  the  dies  or  machinery  for  making  the  hinge  joint,  and  as  ar- 
ranged and  operating  therewith  substantially  as  hereinbefore  ex- 
plained. 

We  also  claim  the  slides  S,  or  hinge  discharging  apparatus,  as 
combined  with  the  dies  or  apparatus  for  making  the  joint  of  the 
hinge,  and  operating  therewith  as  specified. 

And  in  combination  with  the  said  dies,  or  apparatus  for  bending 
the  parts  a,  a,  a,  oT  the  joint  of  the  hinge,  we  claim  the  slides  v 
in,  (by  which  lateral  extension  of  the  ipetal  is  prevented,)  tUe 
same  being  made  to  operate  therewith  substantially  as  specified. 

We  also  claim  the  combination  of  the  cutting  slide  (or  part 
which  serves  the  wire)  with  the  lending  apparatus,  the  same  be- 
ing actuated  and  arranged  as  described.  , 

GEORGE  H.  HORTON. 
LEANDER  ARMSTRONG. 
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No.  5294. 

What  we  claim  as  our  inTention,  an^d  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is  the  japanniBg  or  otherwise  covering  the  setting  or 
foundation  of  artificial  teeth^  in  such  manner  as  to  disguise  the 
setting  so  as  to  represent  the  gum,  or  natural  skin  of  the  mouth, 
as  nearly  as  possible,  whether  the  same  be  effected  in  manner  de- 
scribe or  by  equivalents  substantially  the  same. 

We  also  claim  the  herein  described  japan  or  varnish,  and  the 
method  of  compounding  and  applying  the  same  to  the  settings  of 
artificial  teeth. 

MORRIS  LEVETT. 

HENRY  DAVIS. 

No.  5295. 

Having  thus  fully  described  the  nature  and  operations  of  my 
hydrostatic  gas  trap,  what  I  claim  as  new  therein,  and  desire  to 
secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  manner  in  which  I  have  arranged 
and  combined  the  respective  parts  thereof,  so  as  \o  effect  tbe  pur- 
pose herein  made  known;  that  is  to  say,  I  claim,  in  combination, 
itie  use  of  a  tank  furnished  with  a  partition  which  shall  operate  as 
a  water  trap  or  seal,  and  with  a  tube  for  supplying  and  drawing 
off  the  water,  the  gas  being  admitted  into  the  upper  part  of  said 
tank,  and  the  whol^  arrangement  and  operation  being  substantially 
the  same  with  that  herein  fully  described  and  represented. 

And  I  do  hereby  declare  that  I  do  not  claim  either  of  the  parts 
of  which  my  said  seal  or  trap  is  composed  as  in  itself  new,  but  1 
limit  iny  claim*  as  above  set  forth,  to  the  particular  arrangement  of 
said  parts,  so  as  to  adapt  it  to  the,  performance  of  the  office  for 
which  it  w^s  designed. 

JOSEPH  BATTIN. 

No.  5296. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is  making  a  reservoir  in  the  upper  part  of  the  horizontal 
ilue  under  the  oven  by  means  of  the  check  plate  at  or  near  the  end 
of  the  flue,  substantially  as  described. 

And  I  also  claim  making  the  draught  aperture  in  the  check  plate 
of  such  a  flue  smaller  near  the  exit  pipe  or  flue,  and  gradually 
larger  as  it  recedes  therefrom,  substantially  as  described,  whereby 
the  smoke  and  other  products  of  combustion  are  caused  to  cir/su- 
late  and  pass  under  the  entire  bottom  of  the  oven  as  described. 

JAMES  McGregor,  Jr. 

No.  5297. 
What  I  claim   as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
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patent,  is  uniting  the  successive  spans  of  the  bridge  to  each  other, 
and  causing  them  to  co-operate  by  the  combination  of  the  rods  H 
H  and  A  A,  with  the  cross  timbers  I,  and  the  bolsters  or  transrerse 
plates  C,  resting  on  the  pins  as  herein  set  forth. 

SAMUEL*  F.  G  ASS  A  WAY. 

No.  5298. 

• 
What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is  the  application  by  machinery  6f  eccentrics  upon  shafts 
to  the  bridge  trees  of  the  spindles  or  the  levers  of  traversing  pins, 
upon  which  the  point,  step,  or  foot  of  stone  spindles  stand,  and  of 
straps  connecting  the  pulleys  upon  the  shafts  to  the  shoes  of  the 
mill  hoppeT,,so  that  by  rotating  the  shafts  by  levers,  wheels,  or 
pulleys,  the  eccentrics  elevate  and  let  down  the  bridge  trees  and 
shoes  simultaneously  and  conveniently  upon  starting  and  stopping 
the  mills. 

JOSEPH  PEIRCE. 

No.  5299. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secmre  by  letters^ 
patent,  is  first,  the  laying  on  the  printed  oil  cloth  as  finished  in 
the  ordinary  way  a  block,  having  pegs  extending  over  its  entire 
surface,  with  i-ts  pitches  or  guide  pins  so  arranged  that  its  pegs 
shall  fall  on  the  interstitial  spaces  left  by  the  pegs  of  the  other 
blocks,  producing  contiguity  of  all  the  colors  without  supplying 
additional  color;  and  second,  by  applying  in'  addition  to  the  above 
a, block  cut  into  small  continuous  lines,  which  blends  and  softens 
the  colors  and  improves  the  effect.  Either  of  these  blocks  can  be 
used  separately  or  jointly. 

I  hereby  declare  that  I  do  not  claim  to  have  invented  what  is 
known  to  oil  cloth  printers  as  r4i%sed  workj  by  which  two  blocks 
are  used  for  one  color;  the  pegs  of  th^  second  block  falling  upon 
the  interstitial  spaces  of  the  pegs  of  the  first  block,  both  being 
dipped  in  the  same  color. 

I  claim  the  above  mentioned  improvements,  whether  they  are  ef- 
fected in  the  manner  herein  set  forth,  or  in  any  mode  substantially 
the  same,  producing  a  like  effect  by  analogous  means. 

JAMES  ALBRO,  Jr. 

No.  5300. 

Having  thus  fully  described  the  nature  of  my  improvement, 
in  the  manner  of  regulating  the  distribution  of  the  gas  from  a  gas- 
ometer, what  1  claim  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  pa- 
tent, is  the  manner  herein  feet  forth  of  combining  the  conical  gov- 
ernor or  regulator,  and  the  quicksilver  seal,  with  the  gasometer,  so 
as  entirely  to  cut  off,  or  govern  and  regulate,  th^  pressure  of  the 
gas  within  the  distribifting  pipes.     I   do  not  make  claim  to    either 
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of  these  devises  when  taken  separately  and  uncomblned    with  the 
'  gasometer  and  inlet  pipe;  but  I  limit  my  ckim   (exclusively  to  the 
aforesaid  combination,  for  the  purpose  herein  fully  made  known. 

JOSEPH  BATTIN. 

No.  5301. 

Having  thus  fully  described  the  manner  in  which  I  arrange  the 
respective  parts  of  my  portable  machine  for  planing  metals,  what 
I  claim  therein  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the 
particular  manner  in  which  the  slides  and  apparatus  for  moving  them 
are  arranged  and  combined  with  each  other,  and  with  the. bar  A,  by 
"which  arrangement  and  combination  said  instrument  is  rendered 
portable  and  capable  of  being  attached  to  a  work  bench;  or  to  the 
work  upon  which  it  is  to  operate. 

I  do  not  make  claim  to  either  of  the  individual  parts,  when 
taken  alone,  as  of  my  invention,  slide  such  as  I  have  described, 
and  the  giving  motion  to  them  by  means*  of  screws,  or  of  racks 
and  pinions,  being  well  known  devices;  I,  therefore,  as  above 
stated^  limit  my  claim  to  the  particular  combination  herein  set  forth, 
by  which  I  have  produced  a  tool  which  is  substantially  new  and  of 
great  utility. 

ALFRED  C.  JONES. 

No.  6302. 

Having  thus  described  my  invention,  that  which  I  claim  is  the 
hereinbefore  described  manner  of  making  the  foot  of  a  glass  gob- 
let or  other  article  of  like  character,  whereby  I  am  enabled  to 
manufacture  it  without  the  usual  mould  marks  or  impressions  of 
the  joints  of  the  mould,  viz:  by  casting  the  said  foot  in  the  mould 
in  the  shape  of  a  hollow  cylinder  or  inverted  cup  or  bell  shaped, 
as  above  described,  or  any  shape  approximating  thereto,  und  in 
combination  with  afterwards  opening  the  same,  or  making  it  into 
a  circular  disk,  by  means  as  above  specified. 

I  also  claim  the  hereinbefore  described  mode  of  making,  the 
mould,  in  order  that  the  body  part  of  it  may  be  made  inH)ne  piece 
and  without  any  side  joints  by  which  any  mark  or  impression  of 
such  joint  or  joints  will  be  produced  on  the  body  of  the  glass  ar-  . 
tide  in  casting  it  in  the  mould;  the  said  mode  of  making  the  said 
mould  being  to  construct  the  opening  of  the  said  bottom  of  the 
body  of  a  size  sufficient  to  admit  the  shank  and  foot  part  of  the 
glass  article  to  be  drawn  upwards  through  it,  as  above  explained. 

I  also  claim  the  combination  of  the  two  series  of  cams,  as  before 
described,  with  the  bottom  plate,«  cam  plate,  of  the  mould  and 
core  of  the  foot,  the  same  being  for  the  purpose  of  elevating  the 
glass  casting  from  the  core,  or  depressing  the  core  from  the  said 
casting,  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purposes  as  above  specified. 

JOSEPH  MAGOUN. 
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No.  B3«3. 

What  I  claim  in  the  aboTe,  is  the  ring  (A)  as  combined  with  ancf 
applied  to  the  body  or  fluted  part  of  the  mould,  in  manner  and  for 
he  purpose  as  above  specified. 

JOSEPH  MAGOUN. 

No.  5304. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention  or  discovery,  is  the  hereinbefore 
described  process  of  treating  the  skin,  or  hide,  of  animals,  or  of 
thickening  and  converting  it  into  a  substance  resembling  horn,  the 
nme  consisting  in  steeping  or  boiling  it  in  an  alkaline  solution,  an 
mstringent  solution,  (or  an  alkaline  and  astringent  solution,)  and 
afterwards  submitting  it  to  the  action  of  hot  or  boiling  oil,  stib- 
Stantially  as  specified. 

And,  furthermore,  as  it  may  often  not  be  desirable  to  full  up,  or 
thicken,  the  hide  or  skin,,  but  simply  to  render  it  hard  and  semi- 
transparent,  I  claim  to  accomplish  the  same  by  steeping  or  boiling 
it  in  an  alkaline  solution,  and  afterwards  in  a  hot,  or  boiling,  drying 
eil,  as  described. 

HALVOR  HALVORSON. 

No.  5305. 

What  I  claim  as  my  improvement,  and  desir^  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is  connecting  the  latch  to  the  plate  by  the  notch  D,  and 
projecting  branch  A,  in  combination  with  the  prong  B  and  spring  3. 

JOHN  L.  BASSETT. 

No.  5306. 

Having  thus  fully  and  clearly  described  the  construction  and 
operatio'n  of  my  machine  for  turning  wood  bowls,  or  dishes,  what 
I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is 
the  combination  of  the  semicircular  arm  (E)  with  the  knife  frame, 
^F,)  holding  one  or  more  knives,  and  adjustable  piece  (I)  holding 
the  gouge,  (j,)  for  the  purpose  of  turning  wood  bowls,  or  dishes, 
and  in  combination  therewith,  I  claim  the  manner  of  regulating 
the  thickness  and  size  of  bowls,  or  dishes,  to  be  turned  off,  by 
means  of  the  sliding  or  moveable  bottom,  (C,)  and  the  adjustable, 
mandril,  (T,)  and  centre  pin,  (U,)  for  the  purpose  of  turning 
wood  bowls,  or  dishes,  in  the  manner  as  herein  set  forth  and  de- 
.  scribed. 

PARLEY  HUTCHINS,  Jr. 

No.  5307. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is  the  combination  of  the  removable  radiators  with  a  com- 
mon open  fire  grate,  provided  with  doors,  substantially  in  the  man- 
ner herein  described,  and  for  the  purposes  set  forth. 

EVENS  BACHUS. 
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Ko.  5308. 

What  I  claim  as  my  inyentioD)  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is  the  application  to  railroads  asd  railroad  cars,  &c.,  the 
air  pipe  and  driving  wheel,  so  adjusting  them  that  when  the  air  is 
forced  into  the  pipe  it  will  impart  to  the  wheel  bearing  upon  it  a 
tolIing^  motion,  producing  a  forward  moTement  of  the  body  to 
'Which  the  drawing  wheel  is  attached. 


IRA  AVERY. 


No.  5309. 


Haying  thus  described  my  improvement,  I  shall  state  my  claim 
as  follows:  WhatT  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  have  se- 
cure^d  to  me  by  letters  patent,  is  the  radiator,  c,  c,  c,  conitructed 
for  the  circulation  of  the  smoke,  &c.,  throughout  its  interior,  and 
arranged  for  the  removal  of  soot,  &c.,  from  the  same,  substantially 
as  hereinabove  described,  and  also  the  combination  of  such  a  ra- 
diatoi'  with  the  smoke  drum  of  the  furnace,  substantially  as  above 
set  forth. 

WALTER  BRYENT. 

No.  5310. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is  the  working  of  the  cut-off  valve  with  the  same  eccentric 
and  arm  as  the  slide  valve. 

HENRY  T.  PEAKE. 

No.  6311. 

I  do  not  claim  as  my  invention  the  imployment  of  a  conductor 
between  the  wick  tubes  to  conduct  the  heat  given  out  by  the  flames 
down  to  the  lard,  to  melt  it,  as  this  has* long  been  known;  but 
what  I  do  claim  as  my  invention,  and   desire  to  secure  by   letters 

Satent,  is  the  employment  of  a  conducting  tube,  substantially  as 
escribed,  in  combination  with,  and  opening  into,  the  wick  tube 
or  tubes  at  and  near  the  top  thereof,  for  the  supply  of  highly 
heated  and  fluid  lard,  &c.,  to  the  wick,  substantially  as  de- 
scribed. 

THOMAS  SE WELL. 

No.  5312. 

What  we  claim  as  our  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is  the  combination  of  the  tapering  channels,  D,  sunk  in  the 
plate,  B,  and  the  curved  bucket,  F,  formed  on  the  upper  surface  of 
plate  B^  and  near  its  periphery  with  the  pfate  B,  the  whole  being 
constructed,  arranged,  and  operating  in  the  manner  and  for  the  pur- 
pose set  forth.  ♦ 

WILLIAM  SIMPSON. 

HORACE  APAMS. 
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No.  5313. 

What  I  claim  as  my  inyention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is  the  combination  of  the  falling  safety  flood  panel  with, 
th^  V  grooved  posts,  constructed,  arranged^  and  operating  in  the 
manner  and  for  the  purpose  above  described;  that  is  to  say,  I  claim 
the  combination  rising  and  twining  close  panel,  composed  of  two 
horizontal  "parallel  rails,  placed  at  a  suitable  distance  apart,  and 
united  by  vertical  plates  or  boards,  the  upper  rail  being  made  of  a 
.  U  shape  on.  the  under  side,  at  the  ends  fitted  into  correspondii^ly 
shaped  grooves  made  in  the  tops  of  the  posts,  so  that  when  a  pres- 
sure of  water  comes  against  the  vertical  boards,  the  said  rail,  with 
the  boards,  is  caused  to  rise  or  slide  up  over  the  inclined  .sides  of 
he  notches  to  the  top  thereof,  and  back  oyer  the  same,  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  running  water,  and  fall  down  into  the  same,  suffer- 
ing the  water  to  pass  between  the  pos.ts,  without  doing  any  injury 
to  the  fence,  the  lower  rail  being  made  with  round  tAions,  that 
enter  oblong  mortises  in  the  posts,  a  little  wider  than  the  diameter 
of  the  tenons,  and  considerably  longer,  so  that  the  panel  will  be 
permitted  to  rise  vertically  and  turn  therein  in  falling  back,  but  will 
be  prevented  from  leaving  the  mortises  by  the  said  tenons  until  the 
flood  subsides,  when  the  panel  is  lifted  to  a  vertical  position  and 
restored  to  its  former  place;  the  parts  composing  the  combination 
being  made  of  wood,  clay  moulded  and  baked,  or  of  any  suitable 
material  for  the  purpose  intended. 

WILLIAM  MILLER. 

No.  5314. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is — first,  the  peculiar  constryction  of  the^  case  A  B,  as  de- 
scribed, being  made  in  two  sections,  A  B;  the  ope  of  small  diam- 
eter, with  ribs  P,  and  perforated  plates  A'  extended  beyond  the 
ribs,  forming  wind  guides;  the  other  section  B  large  and  smooth^ 
.  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purpose  described,  in  combination  with 
the  revolving  cylinder  of  large  and  small  wings  M  N  corresponding 
thereto,  constructed,  arranged  and  operated  in  the  manner  and  for 
the  purpose  herein  set  forth. 

Second.  I  claim  the  manner  of  arranging  the  openings  for  the 
discharge  of  the  smut,  v  ith  the  sloped  sides,  as  herein  described, 
protruding  outwardly  from  the  interior  of  the  cylinder,  as  described 
and  represented  at  figures  9  and  10,  in  combination  with  the  smooth 
beaters. 

Third.  I  also  claim  the  construction  of  the  receiver  a,  having  the 
triangular  and  rectangular  guards  R  S,  and  the  oblique  space  be- 
tween them,  in  combination  with  the  vibrating  spreader  D,  arranged 
and  operated  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purpose  described. 

Fourth.  I  likewise  claim  construdting  the  spout  H,  with  par- 
allel vertical  partition^  6,  set  in  advance  of  each  other,  in  the  man- 
ner described,  for  the  purpose  of  distributing  the   wind  from  the 

i 
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narrow  fan  in  a  broad  sheet  in  the  spout  1>efore  reaching  the  grain 
in  its  descent  from  the  spreacfer,  as  defore  described. 

DAN.  PEASE,  Jr. 

No.  5315. 

I  claim  the  application  of  the  materials  above  specified  in  certain 
proportions,  and  a  specific  and  original  method  of  compounding  the 
same,  as  applied  to  the  manufacture  of  the  articles  above  enumera- 
ted, (No.  3,)  as  a  new  invention,  resulting  in  the  production  of  an 
article,  in  every  point  of  view,  superior  to  any  heretofore  produced 
from  any  similar  composition  of  matter.  I  also  claim  to  be  the  sole 
and  original  inventor,  as  applied  to  the  manufactured  articles  above 
enumerated,  (No.  3,)  of  the  process  from  which  they  derive  their 
peculiar  beauty  and  excellence,  combined  with  the  essential  and 
desirable  property  of  durability,  inasmuch  as  atmospheric  influence 
cannot,  as  in  the  case  of  the  ordinary  earthen  knob,  under  any  (■•:- 
cumstances,  deteriorate  the  essential  properties  of  the  compoun  ^ 

JOHN  HARRISON. 

No.  5316. 

Having  thus  fully  described  my  improved  "repeating  rifle.*'  ":h:\t 
I  claim  therein  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patenr.  -  '  e 
tubular  breech  stock,  communicating  with  the  bore  of  the  i;  irr  .. 
for  containing  a  series  of  shot-charged  cylimhrs,  romt>iaed  with 
the  springs  c  c,  the  retaining  tumbler  D,  the  s  ulir»:;  dischar^^ing 
covers  H,  the  revolving  tumbler  f,  and  ihe  spri:^^  ii/  substantially 
in  the  manner  and  for  the  purpose  herein  set  I'ortn. 

I  also  claim  the  manner  of  pressing  and  retaining  ahot-charged 
cylinders  firmly  against  the  br^ch  of  the  barrel,  by  means  of  the 
tumbler  D,  the  screw  rod  a,  the  nut  E,  and  the  lever  B,  smbstan- 
tially  aS  herein  set  forth. 

L.  H.  GIBBS. 

No.  5317.  ^ 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is — first,  making  the  seat  of  cast  metal  chairs  or  stools 
concave  or  dished,  in  all  directions,  from  the  rim  towards  a  point 
midway,  or  nearly  so,  between  the  sides,  and  nearer  the  back  than 
front,  to  fit  the  anatomy  of  the  body,  and  to  give  more  support 
thereto,  substantially  as  described;,  and  in  combination  therewith  I 
also  claim  making  the  seat  thus  formed  of  open  work,  for  the  dis- 
charge of  water,  as  described. 

Second.  I  claim  casting  the  seat  with  a  depression  in  the  deepest 
part  of  the  concave,  and  covering  it  with  ^  cap  plate,  uie  upper 
surface  of  which  is  a  combination  of  the  curved  plane  of  the  seat, 
in  combination  with  the  plate  or  disk  of  thcj  pedestal,  made  with 
jhole^  through  which  the  cap  plate  can  be  secured  to  the  seat,  after 
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t^ft  seat  has  been  secured  to  the  spindle  on  which  it  turns;  and  also 
for  the  escape  of  water  that  may  lealf^  through  the  joints  of  the  cap 
plate,  substantially  as  described.  And,  finally,  I  claim  making  the 
pedestal  a  hollow,  in  combination  with  ia  stake  of  corresponding 
form  driven  in  the  ground,  substantially  as  described,  so  that  it  can 
be  held  permanently  in  place,  and  not  affected  by  frost  or  change 
of  season. 

JORDON  L.  MOTT. 

No.  5318. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,. and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is,  first,  the  method  of  working  the  picker  staves,  as  herein 
4escribed,  by  means  of  a  worm  so  constructed  as  to  draw  back  the 
pipjcer  staves  gradually  during  the  whole  revolution,  by  coming 
into  direct  contact  with  the  staves;  and  throwing  the  shuttle  by 
means  of  springs  constructed  and  arranged  substantially  in  tlie 
manner  and  for  the  purpose  set  forth. 

Second. ^  I  also  claim  constructing  the  picker  in  the  manner  de- 
scribed, by -forming  a  metal  socket  on  the  end  of  the  picker  staff, 
and  inserting  therein  a  piece  of  leather  or  other  suitable  material, 
by  which  a  cheap  and  substantial  picker  is  made. 

Third.  I  cla^im  t^e  apparatus  for  moving  the  b&rness,  consist- 
ing of  a  bottom  roller  to  which  the  Harness  is  attached,  which  is 
turned  by  a  segment  rack  moved  by  an  eccentric  on  the  second 
shaft,  substantially  in  the  manner  described,  by  which  a  great 
paying  i&  made  in  the  harness  and  warp,  and  the  ordinary  cam 
fl^aft  ;is  4iniPensed  with. 

Fourth.  I  claim*  regulating  the  tension  of  the  warp,  in  the  man- 
ner 8ubstai^aUyr,as  described,  causing  the  weight  gradually  to  ap- 
proajch  the.^Wum  of  the  shaft  by  ^revolving  said  shaft  or  lever 
on  i^hich  i^sqi^w  i&,^ut  for  that  purpose,  in  the  manner  set  forth» 

RICHARD  COLLINS. 

No.  5319. 

Having  thus  fully  described  the  manner  in  which  we  construct 
our.  A^c^ne  for  the  cutting  of  splints  for  the  manufacturing  of 
b^kets^.^nd  for  other  purposes  to  which  such  splints  are  appli- 
cable, ^what  we  claim  as  new  therein,  and  desire  to  secure  by  let- 
ters patent,,  is  the  particular  arrangement  and  combination  of  the 
respective  parts  by  which  the  reversing  motion  of  the  cutting 
knife  is  effected,  and  the  machine  thereby  adapted  to  the  cutting 
of  stuff  of  different  lengths,  as  herein  set  forth;  said  combination 
consisting  principally  of  the  vertical  bar  z,  attached  to  the  stock 
or  knife  .carrier,  and  the  slide  A,  operating  on  the  vertical  posts 
C  and  D,  so  as  to  cause  the  bar  O,  that  embraces  the  belts  F  and 
G,  to  shift  said  belts  under  an  arrangement  of  parts,  substantially 
the  same  with  that  herein  fully  made  known. 

We  do  not  claim  to  be  the  inventors  of  a  reversing  motion,  such 
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-motion  beiitg  common  to  many  m&chines,  but  we  limit  our  claim, 
as  above  set  forth^  to  the  particular  combination  by  which  we 
adapted  it  to  our  machine;  not  intending,  however,  to  limit  our- 
selves to  the  exact  form  of  the  respective  parts,  as  represented, 
but  to  vary  these  as  we  may  think  proper,  whilst  we  attain  the 
same  end  by  means  substantially  the  same. 

ABRAHAM  VAN  RIPER, 
GARRET  VAN  RIPER. 

No.  6320. 

What  I  claim  as  mv  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is  the  application  of  the  shaft,  with  its  appendages,  to  the 
distillation  of  turpentine,  in  the  manner  described,  or  any  other 
substantially  the  same,  not  confining  myself  to  the  form  of  the  stir* 
ring  apparatus. 

R.  F.  SMITH. 

No.  5321. 

Having  thus  fully  described  the  manner  in  whic\i  I  construct  mj 
«elf-acting  lock,  and  shown  the  manner  in  which  the  respective 
parts  thereof  operate,  what  I  claim  therein  as  new,  and  desire  to 
secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  manner  herein  set  forth  of  securing^ 
the  doors  of  bank  vaults,  safes,  and  othei^  structures  of  a  likex:ha« 
racter,  by  placing  within  such  structure  a  time  piece,  which/JUfnr 
be  so  set  as  to  cause  the  bolt  or  bar^  by  which  the  door  is  iKsiej^p^ 
to  slide  back,  under  an  arrangement  of  parts  substantially  the  s^uift 
with  that  herein  set  forth;  that  is  to  say,  by  the  iTction  of  theJeiVer^ 
or  arm,  c,  c,  the  roller  b,  the  pulley  and  weight  H  and  I^.iiDd  tl^ 
crank  pin  j,  operating  upon  the  bolt  G,  G,  as  set  forth,  the^wiiole 
combination  and  arrangement  being  substantially  the  same^wilk 
that  herein  full^  made  known,  together  with  such  variation  in  j^ 
form,  or  connexion  of  the  respective  parts,  as  may  be  made  therein 
without  altering  the  principle  of  action,  producing  a  like  result  by; 
means  substantially  the  same. 

JOHN  Y.  SAVAGE. 

"No,  5322. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is  the  combination  of  an  open  and  close  endless  belt,  re- 
volving the  one  inside  the  other,  at  different  velocities^  for  iiepar- 
atiog  the  grain  from  the  straw  after  being  thrashed,  the  said  con- 
veyors operating  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purpose  described,  by 
which  the  straw  and  grain  are  separated  more  effectually  and  more 
rapidly  than  by  any  other  description  of  grain  and  straw  separator 
in  use,  the  straw  being  shaken  and  thf  own  from  the  machine,  whilst 
the  grain  is  delivered  quietly^into  the  conducting  spout  without 
waste,  by  reason  of  the  peculiar  arrangement  and  operation  of  the 
conveyors  as  aforesaid^  w'hilst  the  spaces  between  the  slats  are  kept 
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open  and  free  for  the  grain  to  pass  through  to  the  close  eonveyor^ 

ted  from  clogi^ng. 
HIRAM  BERDAN. 

No.  5323. 


and  the  space  between  the  conveyors  preyented  from  clogging. 

>ER 


What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is,  first,  the  method  herein*  described  of  treating  iron  to  in- 
crease it  to  toughness  or  durability  for  certain  purposes,  such  as 
railroad  bars  and  tires,  &c.,  by  subjecting  it,  while  in  a  highly 
heated  state,  to  the  compound  operation  of  Mrawing  and  twisting, 
substantially  as  herein  describe<j. 

And  I  also  claim,  in  the  machinery  abdye  described,  giving  to 
one  set  of  rollers  a  rotary  motion  on  their  axes,  and  a  rotary  mo- 
tion at  right  angles  thereto  on  the  axis  of  the  bar  of  iron,  when 
this  is  combined  with  another  pair  of  rollers  that  have  simplja 
TOtary  motion  on  their  axes,  substantially  as  described,  wherebj 
the  bar  of  iron,  in  a  highly  heated  state,  is  drawn  and  twisted,  as 
described. 

HORATIO  AMES. 


:  1^0.5324. 

'  What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is  the  combination  of  the  flue  (T)  between  the  fire  chanber 
(d)  and  the  return  flue,  with  the  summer  arrangement,  in  the  man- 
ner set  forth  and  constructed  substantiaMy  as  herein  described. 
I  also  cloira  ttfe  employment  of  the  flue  formed  by  the  plate  (m) 
,  in  combination  with  the  ventilation  to  the  stove  oven. 

Lastly,  I  claim  the  damper  (c)    in   the  inclined  piece  connected 
•  with  the  upper  and  lower  fire  or  summer  arrangement,  for  the  pur- 
pose above  described. 

JOHN  T.  DAVY. 

r         *  No.  6325. 

1  do  not  claim  as  my  invention  simply  connecting  the  boiler ani 
e)>gi»'e  of  a  locomotive,  which  are  placed  on  separate  carriages  bj 
int-aDS  of  a  pipe  made  in  two  parts  and  connected  by  twining  and 
felniiiig  joints,  as  this  has  been  essayed;  but  what  I  do  claim  as  of 
invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  connecting  the 
.main  pipe  at  each  end  by  means  of  two  branches  on  opposite  flid'^j 
when  this  is  combined  with  the  sliding  joint  in  the  main  pipc,«n^ 
stantially  as  dtrscribed,  whereby  the  connexions  of  the  main  pip^ 
with  the  vertical  pipes,  and  the  vertical  pipes  with  the  boiler  inJ  , 
engine,  or  other  vessels  to  be  connected,  are  sustained  againft  aajF 
tendency  to  strain  or  break,  and  the  openings  or  passages  are  r^ 
tained  of  the  same  required  dize  a^  all  tiroes,  while  the  two  h^i^^ 
thus  conected  are  free  to  vibrate  in  all  directions  witboat  iat*'' 
xupting  the  flow  through  the  pipe  as  described. 

LEWIS  Ptt 
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No.  5326, 

Having  thus  fully  described  the  nature  of  my  improvements  in 
the  construction  of  the  furnace  for  converting  iron  into  steel  by 
cementation,  what  I  claim  therein  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by 
letters  patent,  is  the  closing  of  the  side  flues  at  the  top,  and  passing 
the  smoke  and  flame  through  flues  at  each  end  of  the  oven,  into 
and  along  the  arch  to  the  centre,  and  thus  into  the  chimney. 

§IMEON  BROADMEADOW. 

No.  5327. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is  the  peculiar  process  of  ornamenting  the  covers  of  books, 

J  .  as  above  described  and  set  forth;  that  is  to  say,  by  first  indeating 
the  outlines  of  the  required  figures  on  the  covers  by  metallic  dies, 

\        to  prevent  the  spreading  and  mixing  of  the  colors,  and  then  stamp- 

^  ing  the  colors,  previously  prepared,  in  the  particular  manner  above 
described,  by  means  of  soft  porous  wooden  stamps,  made  wall'sided, 
as  herein  more  particularly   set  forth,  by  which  the    ends  above 

r        stated  are  attained. 

'  WM.  McADAMS. 

No.  5328. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention^  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 

patent,  is  the  combination  of  a  reel,  by  means  of  a  band  wheel, 

i^ith  a  catch  on  its  inner  surface,  and  cogwheel  on  the  shaft  of  the 

i        Teel,  connected  by  an  endless  barrel  with   a  doubling  and  twisting  . 

:        machine  for  doubling  and  twisting  threads  of  any  kind,  the  whole 

t        so  combined  as  to  enable  you  to  double  and  twist  and  reel  threads 

by  tfu  same  machine^  which  machine  is  combined  and  operates  as 

t        is  herein  fully  set  forth. 

FRANK  CHENEY. 

No.  5329, 

I  hereby  claim  as  new  the  method  of  cutting  laps,  or  scarfing 
leather,  by  a  cam  motion,  single  or  spiral,  applied  to  a  guage  in 
t  such  a  manner  as  to  gradually  decrease  the  thickness  of  leather^ 
i  drawn  between  it  and  a  knife,  making  it  tapering  and  of  any  de- 
i  sired  length;  this  motion  (  i.  e.  cam  motion)  being  connected  either 
I  *by  gearing,  gangs  of  pullies,  cones,  or  by  any  mechanical  method 
I  with  the  motion  by  which  the  leather  is  drawn  through,  between 
F  the  guage  and  knife. 
I  HENRY  UNDERWOOD. 

No.  5330. 

I  do  not  claim  the  construction  of  the  frame,  pendulous  arms, 
1>ranches,  nor  swing  car,  they  having  been  .in  use  many  years;  but 
I  do  claim  as  original,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent|  tke 
20» 
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combination  of  the  bent  rod  and  cylindrical  i^ollers^  with  the  swing: 
frame  car  and  cords^  as  herein  described. 

CHARLES  LUXTON. 

No.  6331. 

Haying  thus  fully  described  the  nature  of  our  improvement,  in 
the  process  of  uniting  or  welding  cast  steel,  or  steel  of  other  kinds^ 
or  wrought  iron  with  cast  iron,  we  d<)  hereby  declare  that  we  do  not 
claim  the  uniting  of  the  two  portions  of  metal  with  each  other^ 
by  merely  pouring  the  cSist  iron  upon  the  prepared  piece  of  steel 
or  of  wrought  iron,  thi^s  having  been  frequently  attempted,  bnt  we 
limit  our  claim  to  improvement  to  the  so  forming  the  jets  through 
which  the  molten  iron  passes  into  the  flasks,  so  that  the  molten 
metal  shall  flow  laterally  over  the  surface  of  the  prepared  steel,  or 
prepared  wrought  iron,  for  the  purpose,  and  substantially  in  the 
manner  herein  fully  made  known. 


WM.  MARTIN,  Jr. 
M.  FISHER. 


No.  5332. 


Having  thus  fully  described  my  improved  cotton  press,  what  I 
claim  therein  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the 
manner  in  which  I  communicate  motion  and  power  from  the  driv- 
ing shaft  F,  to  the  platten  D,  through  the  medium  of  the  pinioa 
N  rl,  cog  wheel  F,  connecting  arms  R  R,  platen  legs  E  E,  and 
fulcrum  bearing  rollers  T  T,  combined  and  operating  with  each 
other,  substantially  in  the  manner  herein  set  forth. 

CHARLES  GARDINER. 

No.  6333. 

What  we  claim,  therefore,  as  our  invention,  and  desire  to  secure 
by  letters  patent,  is  combining  together,  under  a  high  degree  of 
heat,  whale  or  other  oil,  or  lard,  or  other  like  or  equivalent  sub- 
stance, with  asphaltum,  or  with  coal  tar,  or  with  both  together,, 
substantially  as  described,  and  thereby  producing  a  compound  for 
•lubricating  machinery,  which  we  find,  by  experience,  to  prevent 
friction,  and  heating  better  than  any  other  substance  or  substances 
known  to  us. 

LEWIS  KIRK, 
JOHN  DODSWORTH. 

No.  5334. 


tent 


What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  pa- 
nt, is  the  manner  in  which  I  construct  the  turning  or  planing 
wheel,  for  operating  on  the  surface  of  the  plank,  viz:  giving  the 
bit  I,  curved  cutting  edges  at  the  ends,  which  serve  as*  gouges  or 
Toughers,  and  double  cutting  or  smoothing  edges,   extending  from 
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the  curves  at  the  ends  to  a  little  past  the  centre  of  the  same,  and 
securing  the. bit  to  the  face  of  a  wheel  H,  or  cross  head,  substan- 
tially in  the  manner  herein  set  forth. 

ANDREW  CALDWELL. 

No.  6336. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention^  and   desire  to  secure  by  letters 

f patent,  as  improvements  on  the  reaping  ipachines  secured  to  me  by 
etters  patent,  bearing  date  t|e  21st  of  June,  1834,  and  the  31st  of 
January,  }846,  is,  placing  the  gearing  and  crank  forward  of  the 
driving  wheel,  for  protection  from  dirt,  &c.,  and  thus  carrying  the 
driving  wheel  further  badk  than  heretofore,  and  sufficiently  s  «  to 
balance  the  rear  part  of  the  frame  and  'the  raker  thereon,  when 
this  position  of  the  parts  is  combined  with  the  sickle,  back  of  the 
axis  of  motion  of  the  driving  wheel,  by  means  of  the  vibrating 
lever,  substantially  as  herein  described.- 

And  I  also  claim  as  my  invention,  the  arrangement  of  the  seat 
of  the  raker  over  the  end  of  the  finger  piece,  which  projects -be- 
yond the  range  of  fingers,  and  just  back  of  the  driving  wheel,  as 
described,  in  combination  )¥ith,  and  placed  at  the  end  of,  th«  reel, 
^  whereby  the  raker  can  sit  with  his  back  towards  the  ,team,  and 
thus  have  free  access  to  the  cut  grain  laid  on  the  platform  and  back 
of  the  reel,  and  rake  it  from  thence  on  to  the  ground  by  a  natural 
sweep  of  his  body,  and  lay  it  in  a  range  at  right  angles  with  the 
swarth,  as  described,  thereby  avoiding  unevenness  and  scattering 
in  the  discharge  of  the  wheat,  as  well  as  accomplishing  the  same 
with  a  great  saving  of  labor. 

'    c.  H.  Mccormick. 

No.  6336. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
^patent,  is  the  mode  of  scribing  and  cutting  hand  railing  for  stairs 
and  other  purposes,  substantiallv  in  the  manner  described;  that  is 
to  say,  by  fixing  the  piece  of  plank  from  which  the  hand  railing 
is  be  cut  at  the  required  a;igle  of  inclination,  with  a  horizontal 
plane,  determined  bv  the  pitch  board,  or  other  means,  and  scribing, 
with  the  awl  applied  to  the  ^lank,  the  shape  of  the  required  face 
mould  designed  for  the  twist  or  segment  of  the  wreath  of  the  de- 
sired hand  rail,  and  then  passing  the  saw  through  the  same  in  the 
manner  above  described  and  set  forth,  whether  the  several  parts 
be  deranged  in  the  manner  above  described,  or  In  any  other  mode 
or  manner,  substantially  the  same,  by  which  analogous  results  are 
produced. 

JOHN  BROWN. 

No.  5337. 

Having  thus  fully  described  my  improvements,  that  which  I  claim 
is,  the  combination  with  the  coiling  apparatus   of  such  mechanism 
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as  will  enable  tne  to  impart  to  the  whole  of  it  such  a  rotary  mo 
tion  on  the  vertical  axis  of  the  can  into  which  the  wring  is  lai( 
or  coiled,  as  may  be  necessary  to  produce  a  twist  in  the  wrin^,  s: 
described. 

I  also  claim  the  hereinbefore  d  scribed   manner  in  which  I  havf 
combined  three  cans,  or    hollow  cylinders  (A,  B,  C,)  and  their  ap- 

f^endages,  consisting  of  the  cap,  plate  L,  toothed  wheel,  N,  end- 
ess  rack;  M,  applied  to  the  outer  car,  together  with  the  respectire 
shafts  and  pulleys  of  tie  cans,  or  any  mechanical  equivalents 
therefor,  so  as  to  operate  together,  and  lay  a  twist,  and  lay  tbe 
wring  in  a  can,  as  specified,  meaning  also  to  claim  in  its  applicarioa 
to  such  a  combination  the  endless  rack,  M,  whether  made  station- 
ary or  so  as  to  rotate,  as  above  described,  and  whether  applied  to 
an  outside  oan  or  other  equivalent. 

JOSEPH  W.  STRANGE. 

.  No.  5338. 

Having  thus  fully  described  the  nature  of  my  ne^  man ufactare of 
bolts  for  doors,  what  Iclaim  therein  as  new,  and  desire  to  secire 
by  letters  patent,  is  the  making  the  whoje  of  the  instrument,  witii  | 
the  exception  of  the  sliding  bolt  itself,  and  the  staple  that  is  to  be 
fastened  to  the  door  frame,  of  one  piece  of  malleable  metal.  If 
bending  the  same,  and  by  making  a  perforation  therein  to  receive, 
and  to  allow  of  the  play  of  the  knob,  as  herein  set  forth. 

WILLIAM  WHEELER. 

No.  5339. 

Having  thus  fully  described  the  m^nnef  in  which  I  construct  of 
machine  for  the  making  of  weavers'   harness,  and   shown  the  ope- 
rations of  the  same,  what  I  claim  therein  as  new,  and  desire  to  se- 
cure by  letters  patent,  is,  first,  the  manner  of  arranging  and  cob- 
bining  the  cylinders.  A,  so  as  to  operate   in  the  manner  descriW;  ' 
the  yarn  from  the  spools  passing  up   to,  and  being  around  Oo;  sai<i 
cylinders,  as  it  is   doubled  and  twisted,  and   interlocked;  the  cj| 
inders  also  being  carried  regularly  forM^ard   by  means  of  the  leifl* 
ing  or  guide  screws,  P,  so  that  the  whole  harness  is  formed  by  tie 
successive  winding  of  the  heddles.      And   the  respective  coffib»°*' 
tions  I  claim,  whether  the  parts  be   formed  a»d  arranged  prcciselj 
in  the  manner  herein  set  forth,  as  represented,  or  in  any  other  twi 
is  substantially  the  same. 

I  also  claim  the'combination  and  arrangement  of  the  rcspectiv* 
parts  of  this   apparatus,   arranged  substantially   as   described^  (>/ 
which   the  respective  threads  are   all  doubled,    and    twisted  ^ 
braided  together  to  the  required  extent,  and  then  formed  into  tw^ 
distinct  ends,  by  doubling  and  twisting,  alternately,  in  the  in«BB^ 
and  for  the  purpose  herein  set  forth.  '  ^„- 

KASIMIR  VOGBl 
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No.  5340. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is  placing  the  cutter  in  rear  of  the  driving  axle  and  ploughs, 
and  outside  of  the  frame  as  herein  describeckand  set  forth. 

WINFIELD  CRICHTON. 

No.  5341. 

I  do  not  claim  the  changing  of  the  speed  of  the  rollers  without 
changing  the  driving  power,  as  th^t  has  already  been  done  by 
clutches,  l)evel  gearing,  &c.;  but  what  I  do  claim  as  my  invention, 
and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  peculiar  combination 
of  the  tubular  shafts,  with  their  gear  and  driving  wheels,  fox  giv- 
ing to  the  front  roller  of  "railing  drawing  heads,"  different  rates 
of  speed,  without  changing  the  velocity  of  the  driving  power. 
The  whole  being  combined  and  operating  in  the  manner  described 
or  this  especial  purpose. 

HUGH  MACLEAN. 

No.  5342. 


Tc 


•  What  we  claim  as  our  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is  the  particular  manner  of  screwing,  the  side  rails  to  the 
posts,  by  the  combination  of  th%  hinges  B,  the  projecting  irons  or 
eyes, -c,  and  the  keys,  a,  viz:  screwing  the  hinges  to  the  upper  side 
of  the  ends  of  the  rails,  and  the  forming  a  recess  iii  the  under  side 
of  the -same,  for  the  reception  of  a  portion  C,  for  the  purpose  of 
screwing  the  rail,  and  preventing  the  hinges  from  being  warped 
and*broKen  by  the  springing  and  turning  of  the  rail  when  subjected 
to  severe  strain. 

'  SAMUEL  FAHS, 

..     AUGUSTUS  H.  LOCHMAN. 

No.  5343.  . 

What  we  claim  as  our  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is,  first,  the  peculiar  relative  position  of  the  revolver  and 
the  gate  valvcy  during  the  passage  of  the  point  of  the  revolver, 
by  the  face  of  the  valve,  to  wit,  the  point  of  the  revolver 
running  in  continuous  contact  with  the  face  of  the  valve,  and  the 
opening  edge  of  the  valve,  during  the  same  time  (as  at  all  times) 
continuing  in  contact  with  the  surface  of  the  revolver,  see  fig.  1. 
Secondly.  The  concave  instead  ol*  the  cylinder  form  of  the  central 
portion  of  the  revolver^  adapted  to  the  application  of  a  larger  quan- 
tity of  steam  to  act  on  the  leverage  of  the  revolver,  and  at  the 
same  time  admitting  such>breadth  to  the  ellipsis  of  the  revolver  as 
to  secure  a  very  gradual  and  easy  movement  to  the  valves,  and  also 
allowing  a  more  free  escape  for  the  expended  steam.  See  fig.  2. 

Thirdly.  The  location  of  the   escape  holes  in  the  open  vacuum 

space  c,  between  the   outer  surface  of  the   central   portion  of  the 

« 
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revolver,  and  the  circle  of  the  inner  surface  of  the  enclosing  cyl- 
inder, in  the  plates  which  cover  the  end  of  the  cylinder,  in  combi- 
nation with  the  revolver  herein  described. 

ARNOLD  BUFFUM, 
f  DAVID  BUFFUM. 

No.  5344. 

I  claim  as  new  and  of  my  own  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by 
letters  patent,  the  application  of  an  auxilliary  and  internal  iron 
frame,  i  i,  between  the  two  th.wartship  ranges  of  material,  forming 
collectively  each  principal  (rame  timber  of  a  ship  or  vessel,  con- 
jointly with  the  constructive  arrangements  for  rendering  the  same 
effective  in  place  and  use,  including  the  fitting  and  use  of  the  key 
3,  shown  in  fig.  3,  to  act  similarly  to  the  key  piece  of  an  arch,  and 
including  any  variations  that  may  be  practical  conveniences  with- 
out effecting  mechanical  changes,  all  applied,  constructed,  arranged 
and  conjoined,  substantially  as  described  and  shown.  § 

The  application  of  the  lengthwise  iron  riband  ties  c,  with  their 
joints  5,  the  conjoining  therewith  the  diagonal  crossed  braces  p, 
and  the  constructing  and  placing  these  parts  so  that  they  shall  be 
united  to  and  compressed  into  close  contact  with  the  principal 
frame  timbers,  and  the  ends  of  the  beams  by  the  bolt  formed  en4s 
of  the  lodging  ties  4,  or  the  formed  ends  of  the  interior  plates 
beams  r,  receiving  nuts  by  which^  these  portions  of  the  structure 
are  secured  together,  including  any  variations  that  may  be  practical 
conveniences,  without  effecting  mechanical  changes,  the  who^e  ap- 
plied, constructed,  arranged  and  conjoined  suDstantially  as  de- 
scribed and  shown. 

DAVID  BROWN. 
• 

No.  5345.  \ 

I  do  not  claim  to  have  invented' set  screws,  or  pins,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preventing  the  handles  of  locks  from  turning  on  the  spin- 
dles, but  what  I  do  claim  as  new  ^and  of  my  own  invention,  and 
desire  to  secure  by  letters  pi^tent,  is  the  constructing  screwed  end 
of  the  spindle  &,  with  a  mortise  or  slot-to  receive  a  screw  or  pin  4, 
screwed  or  driven  through  the  neck  of  the  knob  and  the  mortise, 
so  as  to  be  supported  at  both  ends,  for  the  purpose  of  adjusting  the 
knob  in  place,  and  preventing  the  handle  from  turning  on  the 
screw  1,  substantially  as  described  and  shown. 

WILLIAM  H.  MACKRELL. 

No.  5346. 

*What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is  making  wire  4ord  or  rope,  by  arranging  the  bobbins  with 
wire,  on  radial  arms  projecting  at  a  suitable  angle  from  a  disk,  at 
right  angles  to  the  axes  of  the  main  shaft,  by  which  the  wire  is  fed, 
and  allowed  one  twist  to  every  revolution   of  the  main   shaft   be- 
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tween  the  bobbins  and  the  tubing  rollers,  as  above  described,  and 
thus  obviating  the  complicated  gearing,  which  would  give  the  bob- 
bins another  revolution,  contrary  to  the  motion  of  the  main  shaft, 
to  avoid  any  twist  in  the  single  wires,  obtainiag  a  greater  speed 
and  economy  in  manufacture,  and  preserving  im  the  wire  the  turn 
which  bending  the  wires  retains,  such  a  power  as  detects,  those 
splits  and  blisters,  or  otherwise  imperceptible  defects  in  vthe  wire, 
which  would  injure  the  cord,  and  thus  doing  this  at  such  a  time  as 
is  most  convenient  to  mend  them,  and  make  a  more  perfect  and 
reliable  article  in  a  manner  no  wise  injurious  affected  as  to  the  fibre 
of  the  wire;  and,  in  combination  with  this,  the  arrangement  of 
tubing  rollers,  suitably  weighted,  which  holds  the  cord  as  the 
wires  are  passed  round  in  forming,  keeping  back  the  wild  turn  from 
the  cord  and  yet  allowing  the  increased  size  of  wires,  from  splic- 
ing or  soldering,  to  pass  the  grooves  by  the  yielding  of  the  lever 
and  weight;  and  in  combination  with  these,  the  tubing  rollers, 
suitably  weighted,  which  bear  upon  the  cord  as  it  passes  round  the 
•drum,  geared  to  haul  off  the  cord,  so  as  to  cause  greater  ad&esion 
between  the  drum  and  cord,  giving  greater  uniformity  in  the  lay  of 
the  twist  in  the  cord,  and  rounding  it  as  it  passes  to  t)ie  reel,  with 
which  it  is  connected  with  bands  or  belts;  the  who/e  being  con- 
"Structed  as  herein  set  forth. 

EDWARD  S.  TOWNSEND. 

No.  6347. 

That  which  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by 
letters  patent  of  the  United  States,  is  for  the  mode  herein  descri- 
bed of  constructing  and  combining  a  series  of  machinery  for  clear- 
ing obstructions  from  railroad  tracks;  the  whole  being  constructed, 
combined,  and  operating  substantially  as  herein  set  forth. 

SAMUEL  STREETER. 

No.  5348. 

I  do  not  claim  the  palis  and  ratchet  for  the  purpose  of  reversing 
the  motion  of  the  drums,  but  I  claim  as  follows: 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is  the  combination  and  arrangement  of  the  sweep  with  the 
semicircle  and  other  arrangements  for  letting  off  and  taking  on  the 
belts,  as  well  as  the  combination  of  these  parts  with  the  belts  and 
drums,  inclusive  of  their  several  operations,  as  herein  fully  set 
forth  and  described,  for  the  purpose  of  a  horse,  or  other  power, 
whether  the  same  be  effected  by  these  precise  means  or  by  mechan- 
ical equivalents  producing  substantially  the  same  result. 

JONATHAN  F.  BARRETT. 

No.  5349. 

I  make  no  claim  to  the  invention  of  a  washing  machine  compo*- 
sed  of  a  box,  vrringing,  or  press  board,  and  lever  for  operating  the 
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same,  to  press  t)ie  clothes  against  the  separate  swing  board;  hut 
what  I  do  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  h^  letters 
patent,  in  the  before  described  machine  for  washing  clothes,  is  the 
manner  of  combining  and  arranging  the  additional  fluted  board* 
(B,)  pendulous  rod,  (C,)  and  connecting  rod  (J)  between  the  usual 
vibratitog  pressing  board  (B)  and  the  end  (A)  of  the  wash  box,  so 
as  to  have  a  simiutaneous  movement  with  the  same  toward  or  from 
^  the  middle  of  the  wash  box,  as  the  end  «of  the  lever  is  raised  and 
lowered  for  squeezing  and  turning  the  clothes  at  every  vibratioa 
of  the  lever,  between  said  swing  boards,  as  above  described  and 
set  forth. 

DENNIS  NEWTON. 

No.  5S50. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is  the  employment  of  a  wheel,  constructed  substantially  as 
herein  described,  so  as  to  have  the  same  quantity  of  water  flowing 
through  it  at  all  times  during  its  revolution,  in  combination  with 
the  valves  on  the  breast  of  the  shute,  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the 
water  backward,  as  herein  set  forth. 

J.  M.  ABELS. 

No.  5351. 

What  X  claim  as  new  and  of  my  own  invention,  and  desire  to 
secure  by  letters  patent  of  the  United  States,  is  the  shape,  or  form^ 
of  the  moveable  No.  3  piece,  as  new  in  itself,  and  the  combination 
therewith  of  lift-out  pieces  of  three  difi'erent  forms,  to  efi'ect 
twenty  or  more  different  changes,  such  changes  thereby  producing, 
the  convenience  ot  using  seven  .difi'erent  sizes  of  culinary  or  other 
domestic  utensils,  substantially  as  described  and  shown. 

CHAS.  J.  SHEPARD. 

No.  6362. 

Having  thus  fully  described  my  improved  portable  steam  pump^ 
what  I  claim  therein  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is  the  combination  of  the  steam  engine  with  the  two  pumps^. 
substantially  as  herein  set  forth,  viz:  placing  the  steam  engine  cyl- 
inder between  the  two  pump  cylinders,  with  the  piston  rods  of 
three  cylinders  all  connected  to  the  same  cross  head. 

1  also  claim  the  combination  of  the  steam  engine  and  the  pump^ 
cylinders  (connectied  as  above  set  forth)  with  the  hollow  support- 
ing beams,  serving  as  water  ways  to  the  pump  cylinders,  substan- 
tially as  herein  set  forth. 

I  also  claim  the  combination  of  the  steam  engine  and  pump  cyl- 
inders, with  the  hollow  beams,  or  induction  chambers,  or  water 
ways,  (L  L,)  the  whole  constructed,  arranged,  and  operating  sub- 
stantially in  the  manner  and  for  the  purpose  herein  set  forth. 

WILLIAM  BOARDMAN,  Jr. 
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No.  5353. 

Haying  thus  fully  described  my  improved  washing  machine^  and 
the  manner  of  operating  the  same^  what  I  claim  therein  as  new,  and 
desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  combination  with  the  driv- 
ing roller  A,  of  the  toothed. roller  c,  fluted  roller  (B,)  and  rubbing 
board  E,  the  board  £  rubbing  the  clothing,  and  the  rollers  B  and  c 
pressing  upon  and  changing  the  position  of  the'  clothing  as  thej 
are  revolved,  substantially  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purpose 
herein  set  forth.  • 

WILLIAM  YOUNGER. 

No.  5354.  ^ 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is  an  apparatus  for  disconnecting  railroad  cars,  by  the  use* 
of  the  moveable  jaw,  (a,)  the  lever,  (c,)  and  the  bolts,  (d  and  c,) 
operating  in  connexion  with  th^  lever  (u)  and  the  springs  (f  and  g,) 
in  the  manner  above  described. 

RICHARD  HEMMING. 

No.  5355. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire. to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is  the  combination  of  the  revolving. endless  belt  and  fluted 
rollers,  substantially  in  the  manner  described.  And  I  disclaim  as 
my  invention  the  box  containing  the  washing  apparatus,  and  every 
thing  in  the  construction  of  this  machine  except  what  I  have  speci- 
fied in  my  claim. 

JOSEPH  HALL. 
• 

No.  5356. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is  tfas  revolving  chimney  cap,  constructed  substantially  as 
herein  described,  having  spiral  springs  placed  over  a  flue  within  a 
short  cylindrical  cajse,  on  the  outside  of  which  are  wings,  acted  oi^ 
by  the  wind,  by  which  the  whole  are  caused  to  revolve,  when  the 
wind  is  in  any  quarter,  without  a-difecting  vane,  as  above  spe- 
.  cified. 

W. CREUTZFELDT. 

♦ 

•  No.  5357. 

What  we  elaim  as  our  invention  is  not  the  employment  of  metaU 
lie  packing  in  a  stuffing  box,  generally^  but  the  employment  of 
metallic  packing,  arranged,  shaped,  and  combilied  in  a  peculiar 
way,  viz:  in  a  metallic  matrix  or  cup,  shaped  and  arranged  as  is 
stated  in  this  specification  and  its  illustrations,  so  as  to  allow  the 
piston  rod,  or  shaft'  passing  through  the  stuffing  box,  liberty  to  vi< 
orate  laterally  to  a  su|^cient  extent  to  meet  the  unavoidable  irrega^ 
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larities  of  the  engine  to  which  it  may  be  applied,  and  at  the  same 
time  support  within  it  conical  shaped  metallic.rings,  moving  against 
and  along  the  piston  rod  or  shaft,  as  well  as  against  and  along  its 
(tke  caps)  oblique  surface,  so  that,  as  th^  inner  surface  of  the  pack- 
ing rings  wear  away,  the  rings  may,  by  the  proper  application  of 
springs  or  screws  pressing  them  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the 
piston  rod  or  shaft,  be  advanced  along  the  conical  surface  of  the 
matrix,  so  as  to  maintain  a  perfect  contact  of  surface  both  with  the 
piston  rod  or  shaft  and  with  the  matrix. 

We  also  claim  the  use  of  the  said  vibrating  cup  with  the  metal- 
lic packings  in  which  case  we  use  hempen  or'*V)ther  packing  in  con- 
nexion with  it.  In  witness  whereof,  we,  the  claimants,  have 
signed  this  specification,  this  twenty-second  day  of  May,  A.  D. 
1847. 

THOMAS  W.  ALLEN, 
CHS.  W.  NOYES. 

No.  5358. 

What  we  claim  as  our  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is  the  combination  of  the  drill,  herein  described,  with  the 
wheel  and  inclined  block,  by  means  of  the  cord,  whereby  the  drill 
is  elevated,  turned,  and  dropped. 

PARDON  T.  WIGHTMAN, 
HORACE  VAUGHN. 

No.  5359. 

• 

Having  thus  fully/ described  my  invention,  what  I  claim  therein- 
as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is,  first,  a  series  of 
concentric  revolving  tumblers,  in  connexion  with  which  are  placed 
a  similar  set  of  revolving  wards  which  are  attached  thereto,  so  as 
to  be  placed  in  a  variety  of  positions  in  relation  to  the  tumblers, 
substantially  in  the  manner  described,  and  so  constructed  that  they 
GtB  be  turned,  without  being  deranged,  in  an  attempt  to  pick  the 
lock,  but  cannot  be  put  into  position  to  construct  a  false  key,  or  be 
unlocked  by  the  proper  key  without  it  is  set  to  the  proper  numbers 
on  the  index,  to  which  the  wards  will  correspond,  the  whole  being 
constructed  substantially  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purpose  set 
forth. 

Secondly.  I  claim  the    method    of  fastening  up   the  key  hole,  as  . 
aboveidescribed,  by  means  of  a  moveable  escutcheon  and  catch  bolt, 
as  set  forth,  in  combination  with  the  apparatus  for  freeftig  the  tum- 
blers for  further  change  of  position  in  drawing  the  bolt. 

Thirdly.  I  claim  throwing  tjjie  projection  on  the  bolt  into  the 
centre  of  the  tumblers,  as  described,  so  that  the  wards  can  be 
disarranged  when  the  door  is  unlocked  to  prevent  an  impression 
being  taken  from  them. 

Fourthly.  I  claim  the  key  for  setting  the  revolving  tumblers  con- 
structed as  above  described,  having  a  series  of  concentric  .indexe« 
for  setting  the  disks  and  bits  which  are  then  firmly  connjected  by  % 
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'        sciew  bolt  passing  through  the  centre  of  the  tumbler,  as*  above  set 
forth. 

S.  L.  CHASE. 

t 

f  *  'No.  5360. 

•  What  I  claim  as  my  inventioD,  is  the  combination  of  the  middle 

^-       plate  B,  with  the  two  outer  plates  A  and  C  and  hub  and  rim,   ia 
the  manner  and  for  the  purpose  as  specified. 

FREDERICK  HARBACH. 

No.  5361. 


« 


I  claim  the  hereinbefore  described  improved  mode  of  making 
that  part  of  the  hub,  which  is  between  the  two  side  plates  of  the 
wheel,  viz:  with  a  lateral  expansion  and  chamber  f,  and  in  other 
respects  substantially  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purpose,  as  above 
snecined 

FREDERICK  HARBOCK. 

No.  5362. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention  is  the  suplenientary  chisel  C,  and 
its  discharging  vent  D,  as  combined  with  or  applied  to  each  of  the 
main  chisels  A,  and  the  discharging  vent  of  the  chisel  in  rear  of  it, 
the  whole  being  substantially  as  specified. 

I  am  aware  that  ice  cutters  have  been  made  with  guides^  hinged 
or  so  connected  with  them  as  to  be  caused  to  rest  and  move  in  ». 
parallel  groove  to  that  which  is  to  be  cut,  and  therefore  I  do  not 
claim  a  guide  so  combined  with,  or  arranged  upon  the  ice  cutter; 
but  that  which  I  do  claim)  is  the  rudder  or  guide  G,  as  applied  in  the 
rear  of  the  ice  cutter  ^nd  combined  with  it,  in  manner  as  described, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  causing  the  ice  cutter  by  the  aid  of  the 
groove  it  is  cutting  to  cut  in  a  straight  direction. 

JOSEPH  B.  WILSON. 

No.  5363.  ^. 

«  I  do  not  claim  the  points,  swinging  ^or  stationary  parts  of  the 
jnould  board,  the  handles,  lever  beam  of  the  plough  as  my  inven- 
tion; but  what  I  do  claim  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is  the  invention  and  application  of  the  above  described 
swivel  joint  which  connects  the  sheath  of  the  plough  with  the 
beam. 

WILLIAM  HARRISON  BABBITT. 

No.  5364. 

I  do  not  claim  the  invention  of  ibaking  horse  shoes  by  bending 
the  bar  of  iron  that'  forms  the  shoe  arounJ  a  horse  shoe  shaped 
form  and  pressing  the  crease  and  nail  holes;  but  what  I  do  claim 
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as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  par- 
ticular manner  of  combining  the  sliding  horse  shoe  shaped  follower 
or  fuller  G,  for  bending  the  bar  of  iron  around  the  former  C,  to 
form  the  horse  shoe,  With  the  horse  shoe  shaped  die  £  and  spring 
bar  U,  connected  therewith,  for  stamping  the  crease  and  nail  holes 
in  the  shoe  by  the  sudden  blew  of  a  falling  weight  H,  which  again 
rebounds  from  the  shoe  as  soon  as  the  weight  commences  to  rise  by 
the  action  of  the  windlas,  rendering  the  fibres  of  the  iron  of  which 
the  shoe  is  composed,  close,  compact,  tough  and  lasting,  instead 
of  being  pressed  or  rolled,  which  is  an  inferior  mode  of  manufac- 
turing shoes,  leaving  them  in  a  loose,  brittle  state,  not  well  adapted 
to  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  intended;  the  several  parts  of  the 
said  combination  being  made,  arranged,  and  operated  in  the  man- 
ner and  for  the  purpose  above  set  forth,  or  other  mode  substan- 
tially the  same. 


PHILIP  P.  READ. 


No,  6365. 


Having  thus  described  our  improved  inhalation  apparatus,  that 
wliich  we  claim  therein,  is  the  system  of  induction  and  eduction 
valves,  (6  and  z,)  and  openings  (d  and  e)  of  the  Qiouth  tube  B^ 
(or  any  mechanical  equivalents  for  such  valves  and  openings,)  in 
combination  with  said  tube  and  the  vessel  A,  and  made  to  operate 
in  the  manner  and  for  the  purpose. substantially  as  specified. 

We  also  claim  the  supplying  reservoir  D,  or  apparatus,  in  com* 
bination  with  the  evaporating  vessel  A,  the  same  being  arranged 
and  made  to  operate  together  substantially  as  specified. 

We  also  claim  the  supporting  or  lip  flanch  p,  as  combined  with^ 
or  applied  to,  the  mouth  piece  of  the  tube  B,  and  operating  there- 
with in  the  manner  and  for  the  purpose  as  above  set  forth. 

And  for  th6  purpose*  of  inhaling  a  due  portion  of  atmospheric 
air,  while  breathing  the  etheric  vapers,  and  preventing  the  escape 
of  the  vapors  when  the  apparatus  is  not  in  use*  we  claim,  in  com- 
bination with  the  reservoir  A,  an  air  inlet  or  tube  k,  and  its  valve  i^ 
the  whole. being  combined  and  operating  together  substantially  a» 
specified. 

And  we  also  claim,  m  combination  with  the  vessel  A,  and  its 
air  inlet  and  exhaustion  pfpes  or  contrivances,  a  sponge  c,  or  other 
equivalent,  operating  by  capillary  attraction,  or  otherwise,  to  ex- 
pose an  extensive  surface  of  liquid  to  the  evaporative  action  of 
the  air  passing  through  ihe  vessel  A. 

AUGUSTUS  A.  GOULD. 
W.  T.  G.  MORTON. 

No.  5366.         .  '  ^ 

Having  thus  fully  described  the  manner  in  which  I  construct  my 
composite  bridge,  I'hereby  declare  that  the  improvements  claimed 
by  me  as  new  therein,  and  which  I  desire  to  secure  by  letters  pa- 
tent, are  the  following,  that  is  to  say:  I  claim  as  new,  useful,  and 
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origiDal,  the  method  6f  trussing  or  straining  the  truss  frames  of 
bridges,  and  other  analogous  structures,  in  the  manner  and  by  the 
means  set  forth  and  described  in  the  foregoing  specification;  that 
is,  by  inserting  and  driving  keys  or  wedges  between  the  posts  or 
vertical  ties,  which  are  stationary,  and  the  bolsters  or  gluts  which 
are  moveable,  whereby  the  said  bolsters,  or  the  said  gluts,  together 
with  the, ends  of  the  main,  thrust  braces,  may  be  made  to  slide 
along  the  strings;  and  the  requisite  trussing  or  ^training  may  be 
produced  .and  imparted  to  the  truss  frames,  without  changing  the 
relative  positions  of  the  strings,  posts,  or  main  suspense  braces. 

I  also  claim  as  new,  useful,  and  original,  the  application  and 
use  of  the  extra  or  auxiliary  braces,  in  connexion  with  the  posts 
and  main  suspension  braces,  and  abutting  against  the  stribg  pieces, 
in  the  manner  set  forth  and  described  in  the  said  specifications,  for 
the  purpose  of  strengthening,  stiffening,  and  otherwise  fortifying 
the  truss  frames  of  bridges. 

The  several  arrangements  and  combinations  of  parts  and  prin- 
ciples, contemplated  in  the  foregoing  specification  and  claims, 
together  with  the  various  actions  and  operations  therein  consid- 
ered, are  to  be  regarded  as  distinguishing  features  of  my  composite 
bridge,  when  compared  with  those  of  all  other  bridges. 

STEPHEN  H.  LONG. 

No.  5367. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is  the  method,  substantially  as  herein  described,  of  increas- 
ing the  tractive  power  of  the  locomotive  engine,  by  the  resistance 
or  gravity  of  the  train  to  be  drawn  thereby,  by  connecting  such 
train  with  the  driving  wheels  that  gripe  the  central  rail,  as  de- 
scribed. 

I  also  claim  the  connecting  of  the  wheels  that  gripe  the  centre 
rail,  and  which  act  thereon  as  drivers,  with  a  spring  substantially 
as  described,  whereby  the  required  adhesion  can  be  obtained  when 
the  locomotive  is  ascending  or  descending  an  inclined  plane  with- 
out a  train  of  cars,  or  when  by  accident,  or  other  cause,  the  resis- 
tance or  gravity  of  tne  train  cannot  be  employed  for  tb*s  purpose. 

I  also  claim  the  forming  of  the  connexion  between  the  gripping 
wheels  and  train,  by  means  of  two  opposite  toggle  joint  levers^ 
connected  with  the  levers  of  the  gripping  wheels,  substantially  as 
described,  whereby  the  train  is  made  to  act  on  the  gripping  wheels 
either  in  ascending  or  descending  inclined  plains,  as  described. 

I  claim  the  connecting  of  the  two  gripping  wheels  with  the  frame 
of  the  locomotive,  by  means  of  levers,  substantially  as  described, 
whereby  the  locomotive  is  left  free  to  vibrate  between  the  track 
rails  whilst  the  gripping  wheels  are  acting  on  the  central  rail,  there- 
by relieving  the  central  rail  from  being  affected, by  the  surging  of 
the  locomotive  from  side  to  side. 

And,  finally,  I  claim  combining  of  the  gripping  tongs  with  a  rail- 
road car  or  cars  by  means  of  the  arms  of  its  levers,  and  by  chains 
or  jointed  rods,  substantially  as  described,  whereby  the  pull  of  the 
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cars,  on  running  down  an  inclined  plane,  in  the  event  of  the  break- 
ing of  the  connexion  with  the  locomotive,  or  of  the  cars  with  each 
other,  will  act  on  the  tong,  and  cause  them  to  gripe  the  rail,  as 
described. 

QEO.  ESCOL  SELLERS. 

No.  5368. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  bv  letter$^ 
patent,  is  constructing  ships,  and  other  vessels,  with  hollow  iron 
Tibs,  rolled,  as  described,  and  bound  together  by  means  of  a  woodeiv 
planking  and  ceiling,  substantially  as  described,  whereby  a  great 
saving  in  weight  and  cost  of  metal  is  effected^  said  hollow  ribs  af- 
fording a  means  of  introducing  oil,  which,  by  the  motion  of  the 
vessel,  is  made  to  circulate  and  penetrate  the  bolts  and  fastenings^ 
preventing  the  rolling  of  the  plaYiks  and  the  oxydation  of  the 
metal,  as  described. 

R.  F.  LOPER. 

No.  5369. 

p  Having  thus  fully  described  my  improved  cotton  thresher  and 
cleaner,  what  I  claim  therein  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is  the  placing  the  beating  wings  in  a  continuous  helical  di- 
rection upon  a  conical  skeleton  cylinder,  and  combining  the  same 
with  a  skeleton  concave  and  casing,  substantially  in  the  manner 
and  for  the  purpose  herein  set  forth. 


JOHN  WIND. 


No.  5370. 


Having  thus  fully  described  the  nature  of  my  improvement  in 
the  manner  of  ascertaining  that  the  water  in  a  steam  boiler  is  so 
far  exhausted  as  to  require  replenishing,  I  do  hereby  declare  that 
I  do  not  claim  the  employment  of  a  float  for  the  purpose  of  merely 
opening  a  steam  valve,  floats  havine  been  already  used  in  various 
ways  to  operate  on  safety  valves;  but  what  I  do  claim  as  consti- 
tuting my  invention,  ^nd  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the 
combining  of  a  float  within  a  steam  boiler,  with  a  case  into  which 
water  is  to  be  admitted,  through  apertures  in  its  lower  part,  and 
with  a  steam  whistle,  said  float  having  a  valve  at  its  upper  end^ 
surmounted  by  .)  steam  whistle,  the,. whole  being  constructed  for 
the  purpose  herein  fully  made  known.* 


H.  B.  FERNALD. 


No.  5371. 


I  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  I  do  not  claim  as  my  invention^ 
an  endless  chain  of  moulds,  as  that  has  before  been  made;  but, 
what  I  do  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is  an   endless  chain   of  sections,   or   moulds,  passing  over 
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horizontal  prisms  on  cylinders,  substantially  is  above  «)ecifiedi,  £or 
making  bullets  andotker  eastings,  so  that  the  sections  of  the  moulds 
shall  be  forced  open  for  the  discharge  of  their  contents  by  passing 
around  said  cylinders. 

The  word  "which,"  on  first  page,  eighteenth  line,  erased  before 
signing. 

GEO.  W.  CAMPBELL. 

No.  5372. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is  the  process  of  extracting  the  medicinal  or  other  valuable 
properties  from  vegetable  substances,  substantially  as  herein  de- 
scribed, viz:  placing  the  vegetable  substance  in  a  percolater,  pass- 
ing a  current  of  steam  or  vapor  into  the  same,  and  gradually  con-, 
densing  the  steam  or  vapor  while  it  is  diffused  amongst  the  vege- 
table substances  by  means  of  a  suitable  condenser  combined  with 
the  percolater,  substantially  as  herein  set  forth*  *   ' 

C.  AUG.  SMITH. 

No.  5373. 

What  I  claim  as  my  inventioa,  and  desiie  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is  the  combination  of  the  machinery  by  which  the  husks 
are  held  and  knobbed,  as  hereinbefore  described;  and,  ajso,  the 
combination  of  the  machinery  by  which  the  husks  are  sl-it  anji 
cleansed,  as  hereinbefore  described. 

ADRIAN  6LC0T1:. 

No.  5374. 

Now  what  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  wish  to  secure  by  lettats 
.  patent,  is  the  combination   of  the  fan  drum   witfh  the  stationai^ 
grinder  and  casing,  in  a  manner  substantially  as  herein  describt^ti, 
to  cool  the  mill  and  clear  the  grain. 

E-  HAfiRISON. 

No.  6375. 

What  I  claim  as  original,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
are  the  arm,  D,  with  the  handle  and  catch,  E  E,  in  combination 
with  the  metallic  rod  and  catches,  as  herein  described.. 

JAMES  HAQGART. 

No.  5376. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention  anjdf  improvement,  and  desire  to 
secure  by  letters  patent,  are  the  combination  of  the  angular  knives, 
e  e,  &c.,  and  revolving  knive?,  W  W,  in  tne  manner  described. 

I  also  claim  the  hooks,  h  h,  &c.,  constructed  and  operating  as 
described.  • 
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V 

And  I  claim,  lastly,  the  combiDation  of  the  roller,  m,  with  the 
hooks  and  knives.  ^ 

ROBERT  COMMINGS. 

No.  5377.  '   ' 

I  do  not  claim  as  my  invention  simply  expelling  air  from  a  re- 
ceiver, by  means  of  steam  from  a  boiler  or  generator,  to  fill  the 
said  receiver  with  water  by  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  as  this 
is  a  well  known  device,  but  what  I  do  claim  as  my  invention,  and 
desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  combination  of  a  self- 
acting  receiver  and  boiler,  constructed  substantially  in  the  manner 
described,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  hot  and  cold  water,  for 
bathing  or  other  similar  purposes,  the  receiver  being  connected 
with  the  boiler  by  a  syphon,  and  having  guagje  pipes  in  its  sides 
for  regulating  the  quantity  of  water  discharged  at  one  operation, 
and  the  boiler  having  its  discharge  pipe  situated  so  far  above  the 
bottom  as  to  retain  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water  to  fill  it  and  the 
receiver' with  steam  for  a  renewed  operation,  all  as  herein  described. 

RICH.  H.  HOBBS. 

No.  5378. 

Having  thus  specified  my  improvements,  that  which  I  claim  is  as 
follows:  I  claim  the  combination  of  mechanism  by  which  the  scroll 
shaft  has  a  partial  rotary  forward  motion  imparted  to  it,  and  is 
allowed  to  fall  or  move  backwards;  the  same  consisting  of  the 
standard,  e,  or  any  equivalent  therefor,  the  bent  lever,  c,  the  spring 
dog,  a,  the  clutch  or  dog  wheel,  g,  or  their  mechanical  substituted, 
the  whole  being  arranged,  applied  to  the  scroll  shaft,  and  operated 
and  made  to  operate  together,  substantially  as  specified. 

And,  in  combination  with  the  aforesaid  shaft  and  machinery  for 
imparting  to  it  its  rotative  motion  or  motions,  I  claim  the  cam  and 
chain,  and  machinery  connecting  said  shaft  with  the  ring  rail  or' 
Tails,  or  any  mechanical  equivalents  therefor,  the  whole  being  for 
the'purpose  of  raising  the  ring  rail  or  nails,  and  suffering  it  or 
them  to  fall  down,  for  the  purpose  of  laying  or  binding  thread  over 
each  layer  of  thread  of  each  of  the  cops,  as  specified. 

I  further  claim  the  combination  of  mechanism  by  which  I  am 
enabled  to  regulate  the  length  of  each  successive  layer  of  yarn 
composing  the  cop,  the  same  consisting  of  the  cam,  f,^  and  made  to 
rotate  on  the  scroll  shaft,  as  described,  the  worm  gear,  u',  endless 
screw,  r,  shaft,  w',  frame,  x',  ratchet  wheel,  y',  vibrating  lever,  a% 
impelling  pall,  b',  lever,*,  standard,  f*, projection,  z,  and  rod, h*,  ex- 
tending downwards  from  the  ring  rail,  or  their  mechanical  equiva- 
lents, the  whole  being  combined  and  made  to  operate  substantially 
as  specified. 

I  further  claim,  in  its  application  to  the  scroll  shaft,  the  combi- 
nation of  mechanism,  by  which  the  fall  of  the  ring  rail  is  regulated 
in  such  manner  as  to  prevent  it  from  descending  too  suddenly  so 
as  to  break  any  of  the  yarns,  the  said  mechanism  consisting  of  the 
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fly  wheel  0%  and  machinery  for  rotating  it  as  applied  to  the  scroll 
shaft,  and  made  to  operate  in  connexion  therewith,  substantially 
as  specified. 

And  for  the  purpose  of  causing  the  ring  rail  to  rise  upwards  with 
the  increased  velocity  necessary  to  prevent  the  yarn  from,  piling 
too  much  in  any  one  pface,  anjd  thereby  destroying  the  conical 
form  of  such  layer  of  yarn  composing  the  cop,  I  claim  the  cam  1', 
lever  K,  and  roll  m%  or  any  equivalents  therefor,  as  combined  with 
the  scroll  shaft,  and  the  chain  g,  and  made  to  operate  substantially 
in  the  manner  as  herein  before  explained. 

And,  in  combination  with  the  said  machinery,  I  claim  the  pro- 
jection X%  applied  to  the  cam  P,  for  the  purpose  of  producing  a 
very  quick  rise  of  the  ring  rail,  in  order  to  finish  the  nose  or  upper 
extremity  of  each  layer  of  yarn  composing  the  cop,  in  the  manner 
as  specified. 
'  And  I  also  claim  the  above  described  manner  of  making  each  of 

'  the  spindles  in  order  that  it  may  be  elevated  so  as  to  carry  a  broken 
'  end  of  yarn  above  the  ring  rail,  so  that  an  attendant  may  readily 
I  seize  it  to  piece  up,  or  join  it  to,  the  thread  proceeding  from  the 
'  draw  rollers  without  being  obliged  to  wait  for  the  ring  rail  to  fall 
downwards. 

And  I  also  claim  to  construct  the  spindle,  directly  beneath  that 
part  of  it  on  which  the  cop  is  formed,  of  a  diameter  proper  to  pro- 
'       duce  the  lateral  dray  on  the  traveller  sufilicient  to  overcome  its  in- 
ertia, and  impart  to  it  a  velocity  necessary  to   prevent  the  yam 
from  being  broken,  in  combination  with 'making  that  part  of  the 
spindle,  on  which  the  cop  is  formed,  smaller  in  diameter,  as  above 
<       specified,  the  same  being  for  the  object  or  purpose  as  herein  set 
f       forth.  • 

(  GEORGE  H.  DODGE. 

f  No.  5379. 

; 

Having  thus  described  my  improved  loom,  I  wish  it  distinctly 
i  understood  that  I  do  not  intejad  to  confine  my  invention  or  im- 
[  provements  to  the  precise  form  or  arraneements,  as  specified,  but 
!        I  mean  to  vary  them  in  any  manner,  while  I  do  not  depart  from 

the  principles  or  parts  claimed  as  new. 
I  I  do  not  claim  two  sets  of  rising  and  falling  shutter  boxes,  ap- 

I        plied  respectively  to  both  ends  of  the  lay,  or  both  sides  of  the  loom 
I        three  or  four  series  of  shuttle  boxes  applied  to  the  lay  or  loom,  and 
[        made  to  operate  in  such  manner  as  to  move  back  and  forth  hori- 
I        mentally,  as  well  as  to  rise  and  fall  vertically  at  suitable  intervals 
of  time;    nor  do  I  claim  a  simple  series  of  rotating  or  revolving 
shuttle  boxes  applied  to  one  end  of  the  lay  or  loom,  in  combination 
with  one  simple  shuttle  box,  applied  to  the  other  end  of  the  lay  or 
loom;  but  that  which  I  do  claim  is  the  combination  of  two  revolv- 
ing series  of  shuttle  boxes,  applfed  respectively  to  both  ends  of  the 
lay  of  the  loom,  and  ^ade  to  rotate  forwards  and  backwards,  or 
operate  together,  in  manner  as  specified. 
By  the  employment  of  two  revolving  series  of  shuttle  boxes,  in- 
21* 
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stead  of  rising  and    faHinf^^  ones,    very  important  advantages  are 
gained,  in  their  combined  operation. 

When  a  series  of  bores  is  composed  of  four  or  more,  and  they 
are  arranged  the  one  over  the  other  so  as  to  rise  and  fall  if  a  shut- 
tle is  to  be  tlirown  from  the  first  box,  and  be  succeeded  by  one  in 
the  last  box,  the  whole  of  the  series  must  be  gradually  raised  up- 
wards or  depressed,  as  the  case  may  be,  before  the  shuttle  of  the 
last  box  can  be  ejected  therefrom.  This  requires  a  great  waste  of 
time;  now  when  the  series  are  arranged  around  a  revolving  axis  or 
shaft,  or  what  are  termed  revolving  boxes,  the  first  box  of  the  se- 
ries may  be  said  to  be  directly  alongside  of  the  last  one;  to  throw 
the  last  shuttle,  the  series  would  only  require  to  have  the  move- 
ments reversed  the  breadth  of  one  box.  Thus,  it  will  be  seen,  a 
great  saving  of  time  can  be  effected  in  "  shot  ahout^^  weaving. 

The  arrangement  of  the  boxes  around  an  axis,  to  revolve,  ena- 
bles me  to  bring  many  of  them  into  action,  much  sooner  or  with 
more  despatch  than  when  they  are  arranged  in  line  with  each  and 
the  one  over  the  other,  and  are  made  to  rise  and  fall  vertically. 

t  also  claim  the  pattern  belt  of  changeable  wires,  external  and 
central  links,  as  made,  confined,  and  applied  together,  and  to  a 
sprocket  wheel  or  other  equivalent,  subs.tantially  as  specified,  in 
combination  with  the  reversing  arms  1,0,  and  supplementary  wires 
2, 2,  of  the  pattern  belt,  or  other  equivalents,  as  combined  with 
the  apparatus  or  mechanism  for  rotating  either  series  of  shuttle 
boxes;  the  said  arms  and  wires  being  for  the  purpose  of  reversing 
the  motions  of  the  boxes,  as  specified. 

I  consider  the  combination  of  a  circular  plate  z*  and  changeable 
screw  pins  inserted  in  it,  as  above  explained,  and  as  applied  and 
used  in  manner  set  forth  as  a  mechanical  equivalent  for  the  pattern 
belt,  above  described. 

I  als«  claim  the  weighted  lever  W,  and  pin  b*,  or  any  equivalents 
therefor,  in  combination  with  the  lever  P  and  step  motion  of  the 
loom,  the  same  being  for  the  purpose   of  arresting  the  motion  of 
the  sproket  wheel  and  pattern  belt,  or  the  pattern  plate  z*,  when 
«  falling  thread  breaks,  as  specified. 

I  also  claim  one  or  more  inclined  planes  or  cams  p*,  q',  as  ap- 
plied to  or  combined  with  the  loom  frame  or  lay  and  revolving  se- 
ries of  shuttle  boxes,  for  the  purposes  hereinbefore  specified. 

I  also  claim  the  contrivance  for  elevating  the  loose  filling  weft 
threads,  out  of  the  way  of  the  stop  motion  of  the  loom,  the  same 
consisting  of  the  arm  r*,  as  arranged  and  operated  substantially  as 
specified. 

I  also  claim  the  combination  of  pins  a  4,  a  4,  notches  b  5,  or 
other  similar  contrivances,  with  the  front  end  of  the  revolving 
series  of  shuttle  boxes,  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purposes  substan- 
tially as  set  forth. 

JAMES  NIELD. 
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No.  5380. 

Now  what  I  claim  as  new  and  as  my  invention  in  the  above  ie^ 
scribed  improvement^  for  which  I  ask  letters  patent  of  the  United 
States,  is  the  spiral  tongued  or  grooved  posts,  in  combination  with 
the  arm  and  its  guage  points,  for  the  construction  of  the  ways  and 
hand  rails  of  spiral  stairs,  as  herein  set  forth  and  described. 

CURTIS  WOOSTER. 

No.  5381. 

Having  thus  fully  described  my  aplf-acting  and  continuously 
operating  cheese  press,  what  I  claim  therein  as  new,  and  desire  to 
secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  combination  and  arrangement  of  the 
vertical  rack  bars,  £,  and  F  F,  (to  which  the  cross  heads  D  and  I 
are  connected,)  with  the  suspension  and  self-operating  pinions  S 
and  R  R,  on  the  axle  1,  in  the  manner  substantially  as  herein  set 
forth. 

ELIAS  HALL. 

No.  5382. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is  hanging  the  valves  on  journals,  in  the  middle  of  their 
width,  to  be  balanced  substantially  as  described,  when  this  is  com- 
bined with  the  cam  formed  and  oblique  or  curved  rims  by  means  of 
the  pins  projecting  from  the  surface  of  the  valves,  and  at  right 
angles  thereto,  or  nearlv  so,  sustantially  as  described. 

GEORGE  POLLOCK. 

No.  5383. 

I  claim  as  of  my  invention  the  decomposing  the  sulphates  of 
baryta  strontia,  lime  and  magnesia,  and  the  muriates  of  baryta 
strontia  and  lime,  by  exposing  them  at  a  high  temperature  to  the 
action  of  a  current  of  steam,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  acids 
and  the  alkalies  of  these  salts  respectively.. 

I  also  claim  the  decomposing  the  sulphates  muriates  of  potash 
and  soda,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  acids  and  the  alkalies  of 
these  salts  respectively,  by  exposing  them,  at  a  high  temperature, 
to  the  action  of  a  current  of  steam,  alumina  or  other  combining 
substance  being  present. 

I  also  claim  making  aluminates  of  potash  and  soda,  by  the  action 
of  a  current  of  steam  upon  a  mixture  of  alumina,  and  the  sulphate 
or  muriate  of  potash  or  soda,  at  a  high  red  heat. 

I  also  claim  making  sulphate  of  soda,  by  the  action  of  a  current 
of  steam  upon  the  muriate  of  soda,  at  a  red  heat,  sulphate  of 
lime  being  present,  as  described. 

RICHARD  ALBERT  TILQHMAN. 
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No.  5384. 

I  claim  as  of  my  invention  the  method  of  decomposing  potask 
feldspar^  for  the  production  of  sulphate  of  potash,  by  heating,  at  or 
above  redness,  a  mixture  of  a  potash  feldspar  and  sulphate  of 
either  lime,  baryta  or  strontia. 

I  also  claim  the  method  of  decomposing  potash  feldspars,  for  the 
production  of  muriate  of  potash,  by  heating  tpgether  a  potash  feld- 
spar and  the  muriate  of  either  soda,  lime  or  iron,  at  a  temperature 
above  the  melting  point  of  the  muriate  employed. 

RICHARD  ALBERT  TILGHMAN. 

No.  5385. 

What  I  claim  as  my  inventiop,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is  a  pitman  or  connecting  rod,  composed  of  several  parts 
jointed  together,  in  combination  with  the  braces  for  controlling 
their  motions;  the  whole  constructed  and  operating  in  the  manner 
and  for  the  purpose  described. 

I  do  not,  by  the  foregoing  claim,  limit  myself  to  the  particular 
construction  of  said  Pitman,  but  shall  vary  it  so  far  as  size  and  po- 
sition of  braces  are  concerned,  .yet  producing  the  same  effect  by 
analogous  means. 


REUBEN  CURNUTT. 


No.  5386. 


What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  are — 

First.  The  construction  of  the  pulverizer,  as  herein  set  forth, 
it  bting  a  cylinder  with  teeth  working  between,  and  projecting 
above,  grate  bars  as  a  means  of  preventing  stones  or  other  hard 
substance  from  passing  through  into  the  machine  below. 

Seeand,  I  claim  the  method,  substantially  as  described,  of  press- 
ing the  bricks  by  the  downward  and  upward  pressure  of  the  pistons^ 
and  retaining  their  pressure  until  the  bricks  are  elevated  above  the 
bed,  in  combination  widx  the  method  of  elevating  the  two  sets  of 
pistons  while  the  pressure  is  retained  on  the  bricks,  as  described. 

Third.  I  claim  the  method,  substantially  as  described,  of  pre- 
venting the  sudden  separation  of  the  upper  pistons  from  the  sur- 
face ol  the  bricks  by  the  interposition  of  springs,  or  their  equiva- 
lents, between  the  pistons  and  that  part  of  the  machinery  by  which 
they  are  elevated. 

The  cross  head  may  be  used  without  the  moveable  piston,  by  per- 
mitting it  to  have  a  slight  movement  on  the  columns,  and  the  spring 
being  placed  in  the  top  of  the  cross  head  will  also  effect  the  ob- 
ject, though  not  in  so  perfect  a  manner;  a  lever  and  weight  applied 
m  the  place  of  a  spring,  might  also  be  used  to  some  advantage. 

N.SAWYER. 
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No.  5387. 

What  I  claim  as  my  inrention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is  the  combination  of  the  cylinder,  A,  with  the  sliding 
tenon,  C  F,  and  eccentric  pin,  H,  constructed,  arranged,  and  ope- 
rated in  the  manner  and  for  the  purpose  described,  for  fastening 
bedstead  joints. 

HARVY  B.  NASH. 

No.  5388. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is  the  combination  of  a  single  bow  with  two  diverging 
keels,  as  above  set  forth,  and,  in  combination  therewith,  the  in- 
clined centre  plane,  as  herein  before  specified. 

JOSEPH  TUERS. 

No.  5389. 

I  do  not  claim  the  vibrating,  or  rocking,  box,  nor  its  pivots,  D, 
nor  the  collar,  I,  with  its  screw,  nor  the  sector  ratch,  E,  nor  spring 
latch,  L,  abstractly,  or  unconnected,  with  this  machine. 

But  what  I  do  claim  as  original,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is  the  combination  of  the  rocking  box,  D,  'the  collar  and 
set  screw,  I  H,  and  the  spiral  groove,  G,  with  the  two  thafts  and 
circular  dies,  A  B,  arranged  and  connected  as  herein  described, 
for  working  tin,  iron,  or  copper  plate. 

I  also  claim  the  combination  of  the  sector  ratch,  K,  and  spring 
latch,  L,  with  the  guide  roller,^J,  in  the  manner  and  for  the  pur- 
pose herein  set  forth. 


A.  W.  WHITNEY. 


No.  5390. 


What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  have  secured  to 
me  by  letters  patent,  is  the  new  article  of  furniture  herein  above 
described,  and  denominated  €i  ^^sofa  table,''  and  which  is  formed 
by  making  a  sofa  with  a  turning  back,  and  a  seat  susceptible  of 
division,  all  substantially  as  herein  above  set  forth. 

CORNELIUS  BRIOOS. 

No.  6391. 

Having  thus  fully  described  the  nature  of  my  improvement  in  the 
«ianner  of  constructing  a  kiln  for  the  drying  of  grain,  and  of  other 
articles  of  a  like  character,  and  shown  how  the  same  operates, 
what  I  claim  therein  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  .by  letters  patent^ 
is  the  manner  herein  set  forth  of  arranging  any  number  of  double 
partitions,  formed  by  sheets  of  wire  gauze,  perforated  metal,  or 
other  suitable  material,  through  which  heated  air  is  allowed  to  as« 
cend,  in  combination  with  similar  spaces  through  which  the  mate^ 
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rial  to  be  dried   is  allowed  to  descend,  under  an   arrangement  of 
parts  substantially  the  same  with  that  herein  fully  made  known. 

I  claim,  also,  alternately  arresting  and  allowing  the  descent  of 
the  grain  through  the  spaces  between  the  double  partitions;  this 
being  effected  by  means  of  valves,  made  to  operate  in  the  manner 
and  for  the  purpose  herein  set  forth;  not  intending,  however,  by 
these  claims,  to  limit  myself  to  the  particular  form  of  the  respect- 
ive parts,  as  described  and  represented,  but  to  vary  these  as  I  may 
find  convenient,  whilst  I  attain  the  same  end  by  a  means  substan- 
tially the  same  in  principle  and  operation. 

NATHANIEL  F.  POTTER. 

No.  6392. 

Thus  having  fully  described  the  principle  and  application  of  my 
invention,  I  wish  it  distinctly  understood  that  I  do  not  claim  the 
several  modes  described  herein  of  applying  the  principles;  but 
what  I  do  claim,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent  of  the 
United  States,  is  the  combination  of  the  pump  or  pumps.  A,  A, 
chamber,  B,  piston  or  float,  C,  rod,  D,  escape  cock,  E,  or  any  ana- 
logous arrangement,  with  the  machinery  to  be  regulated,  or  witk 
the  powers  by  which  such  machinery  is  driven,  for  the  purpose  of 
regulating  said  power  or  the  motion  of  the  machinery,  sub- 
stantially in  the  manner  and  for  the  purposes  hereinbefore  set 
forth. 

LEMAN  BAKER  PITCHER. 

No.  5393. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  lettered 
patent,  is  the  application  of  the  ball  and  socket,  or  universal  joint, 
to  club  foot  apparatus,  including  the  improved  sandal,  with  a  joint 
in  the  centre,  moved  by  a  screw  attached  at  eich  of  its  ends,  as 
described  above. 

E.  KIRBY  CHAMBERLIN. 

No.  6394. 

Having  now  described  the  nature  of  my  said  invention,  and  the 
manner  in  which  the  same  is  to  be  performed,  in  manner  aforesaid, 
I  hereby  declare  that  I  claim  as  of  my  said  invention,  for  which  I 
am  desirous  of  securing  letters  patent — 

Firstly.  The  mode  of  constructing  saw  mills  or  machines  with 
levolving  or  turning  chuck  plates  and  oscillating  or  twining  in- 
termediate roller  supports,  for  the  purpose  of  holding,  sustaining^ 
or  supporting  logs  or  pieces  of  timber  whilst  being  cut,  such  chuck 
plates  and  supports  being  made  capable  of  being  turned  by  the 
machine  itself  or  by  hand,  for  the  purpose  of  varying,  when  ne- 
cessary, the  bevels  of  the  cuts  to  be  made  by  the  mills  or  ma- 
chines, for  the  purpose  of  producing  pieces  of  timber  of  the  re« 
^ir^d  ahapes« 
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Secondly.  The  mode  of  giving  the  motions  to  determine  the 
curyes  and  to  move  the  supports  of  saw  mills,  as  aforesaid,  by 
means  of  a  pair  of  conical  drums,  connected  by  belts  or  bandstand 
furnished  with  graduated  seals,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the 
attendant  workman  to  regulate  the  motions  of  the  parts  that  hold 
and  support  the  pieces  of  timber,  so  that  the  bevils  or  curves  of 
the  cuts  to  be  made  in  such/  pieces  of  timber  may  be  varied  in  the 
manner  necessary  for  cutting  such  pieces  into  the  regular  shape. 

Third.  The  mode  of  cohstructing  such  chuck  plates,  as  afore- 
said, with  the  jaws  or  clips  thereof  mounted  upon  an  eccentric  mo- 
tion, that  is  to  say,  upon  a  foot  or  piece  fitted  into  a  groove  so  as 
to  be  capable  of  sliding  laterally  therein  from  the  centre  of  the 
chuck  plate,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  centres  of  gravity  of 
logs  or  pieces  of  wood  of  irregular  shapes  within  a  centre  lin^, 
drawn  between  the  centres  of  the  chuck  plates,  for  the  balancing 
of  such  logs  or  pieces  whilst  they  are  being  cut  or  shaped  in  the 
mill. 

Fourth.  The  mode  of  constructing  the  jaws  or  clips  of  such 
chuck  plates,  as  aforesaid,  with  quadrant  slots,  and  so  that  one  of 
the  jaws,  or  clips  thereof,  may  be  turned  towards  either  side,  for 
the  purpose  of  better  and  more  securely  holding  logs  or  pieces  of 
timber  of  crooked  or  irregular  forms  whilst  being  cut  or  shaped  in 
the  mill,  as  herein  before  described. 

Fifth.  The  mode  of  mounting  saws  in  stretchers,  as  herein  before 
fore  described,  in  combination  with  the  mode  herein  before  de- 
scribed, of  mounting  such' saws  with  their  stretchers  within  a  saw 
gate  or  frame,  so  as  to  be  capable  of  sliding  laterally  in  either  di- 
rection within  the  saw  gate  or  frame. 

J.  W.  COCHRAN. 

No.  6395. 

Having  thus  fully  described  the  manner  in  which  I  construct  and 
arrange  the  respective  parts  of  my  improved  abdominal  supporter, 
what  I  claim  therein  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent, 
is  the  particular  form  given  to  the  spring,  as  represented,  in  com- 
bination with  the  padding,  as  described,  whereby  it  is  adapted  to 
the  support  of  the  inguinal  region,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
the  descent  of  the  organs  which  would  otherwise  tend  to  press 
upon  the  womb,  and  which  are,  in  fact,  the  principal  causes  of  the 
displacement  thereof,  and  by  the  particular  form  given  to  the  in* 
strument  all  the  muscles  that  are  themselves  liable  to  misplace  the 
said  instrument  are  avoided;  and,  in  combination  with  the  fore- 
going, I  claim  the  manner  of  combining  and  arranging  the  back 
^pads,  so  as  to  cause  them  to  press  upon  the  illium,  as  set  forth, 
and  it  is  to  be  hereby  distinctly  understood  that  I  do  not  in- 
tend by  this  claim  to  limit  myself  to  the  precise  form  and  dimen- 
sions of  the  instrument,  as  herein  represented  and  described,  but  to 
vary  these  as  may  be  deemed  expedient,  whilst  as  a  whole  it  re- 
mains substantially  the  same,  producing  the  same  effect  by  analo- 
gous means. 

J.  W.  HOOD. 
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No.  5396. 

What  I  claim^,  therefore,  as  my  iDvention,  and  desire  to  secure 
by  letters  patent,  is  the  foim  of  my  improved  side  bars,  the  under- 
side of  which  is  adapted  to  the  form  of  a  horse,  and  the  upper 
side  and  edges  to  the  seat  of  the  rider,  as  herein  described  and 
represented;  and  the  combining  and  securing  the  same  to  a  high 
pommel  and  cantel,  by  means  of  a  raw  rio'e  covering,  substantially 
as  herein  set  forth. 

THORNTON  GRIMSLEY. 

No.  5397. 

*What  we  claim  as  our  own  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by 
letters  patent,  is  the  making  the  press  self-acting,  by  means  of  the 
racks  and  pinions  of  different  sizes  operating  upon  the  separate 
frames.  * 

Secondly,  we  claim  the  oblique  rack  and  levers,  in  'combination 
with  the  lower  frame  and  wheel  O. 

CHARLES  B.  KINGSBURY. 
JOHN  KINGSBURY. 

No.  5398. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
'patent,  is  the  application  of  the  grinding  wheel  so  mechanically 
arranged  that,  while  the  grinder  is  made  to  revolve  longitudinally 
on  the  edge  of  the  knife,  it  receives  at  the  same  time  a  lateral  re- 
ciprocating motion  on  its  own  axis,  which  is  at  right  angles  with 
the  line  of  the  edge  of  the  knife  on  the  cylinder,  or  nearly  so,  in 
combination  with  the  top  and  bottom  transversing  carriages  and  the 
guage  rest,  constructed  substantially  in  the  manner  as  above  de- 
scribed and  for  the  purposes  herein  specified. 

WILLIAM  HOVEY. 

No.  5399. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is  the  method,  substantially  as  herein  described,  of  com- 
pressing or  shingling  paddlers,  balls,  or  loups  of  iron,  into  blooms, 
by  the  combination  of  the  cam  formed  compressor  and  two  or  more 
rollers,  substantially  as  described. 

Secondly.  I  claim  the  spring  or  yielding  cheeks  for  setting  up 
tiie  ends  of  the  blooms,  in  combination  with  the  combined  cam 
formed  compressor  and  rollers,  substantially  as  described. 

And,  finally,  I  claim  the  feeder  and  discharging  follower,  in 
combination  with  the  combined  cam  formed  compressor  and  rollers, 
for  the  purpose  and  in  the  manner  described. 

JOHN  F,  WINSLOW. 
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No.  5400. 

What  I  claim,  therefore,  as  new,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 

Eatent,  is  the  use  of  the  within  named  solution,  when  applied  to  the 
atteries  of  the  electro  magnetic  telegraph,  said  solution  consisting 
of  a  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  kept  saturated  by  an  alkaline  sulphate, 
for  the  purpose  and  in  the  manner  herein  fully  made  known. 

In  the  foregoing  specification  and  claim  I  have,  as  it  will  b^ 
seen',  limited  my  claim  to  the  use  of  my  solution  in  batteries  used 
for  telegrapl^ic  purposes,  and  this  I  have  don^  that  I  may  not  be 
supposed  in  any  way  to  interfere  with  experiments  having  for  their 
object  the  advancement  of  science. 

LANSINGS.  SWAN;    • 

No.  5401.  • 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is  the  tubular  plunger  B,  having  valves  combined  with  each 
end,  and  a  series  of  apertures  in  its  central  portion,  combined  and 
operating  with  the  pump  cylinder  A,  side  pipe  D,  water  chamber 
G,  and  discharging  chamber  c,  substantially  in  the  manner  herein 
described. 

I  also  claim  the  manner  of  packing  the  tubular  plunger,  (B,)  by 
means  of  the  annular  ledges  s,s,  (on  the  surface  of  the  pump  cylin- 
der,) the  leather  or  other  suitable  rings  n,n,and  the  metallic  tubes 
E,  K,  combined  and  operating  substantially  as  herein  set  forth. 

I  also  claim  the  combination  of  my  improved  double  acting  sub- 
merged forcing  pump,  with  an  enclosing  casing  M,  for  the  purpose 
of  converting  the  same  into  a  suction  and  force  pump,  substantially 
as  herein  set  forth. 

GEO.  KETCHUM. 

No.  5402. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is  the  adapting,  accurately  fitting  and  securing,  a  moveable 
protecting  muzzle  piece  to  the  end  of  the  bore  of  a  rifle  (or  creased 
gun)  in  such  a  manner  that  it  can  be  easily  and  quickly  removed 
for  firing,  and  as  readily  replaced  and  secured  for  reloading  the 
rifle,  by  means  of  the  guiding  grooves  b,  b,  knobs  h,  h,  the  lohgi-* 
tadinal  grooves  d,  d,  connected  to  the  lateral  inclined  grooves  e,  e« 
the  sliding  bolts  c,  c,  the  slots  n,  n,  springs  a,  a,  with  the  curved 
central  slots  i,  i,  combined  with  each  other,  and  operating  substan* 
tially  as  herein  set  forth. 

JOHN  H.  RECTOR. 

No.  6403. 

What  I  claim  as  my  discovery,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is  the  use  of  the  before  described  preparation  or  composi- 
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tion  for  disinfecting  animal  substances   and  other  matters,  fcetid 
gases,  and  impure  places. 

JEAN  LE  DOYBN. 

No.  5404. 

What  I  claim  as  my  inyention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is  the  use  of  the  brush  or  scraper  in  combination  with  a 
filter  for  the  manufacture  of  sugar  and  for  other  purposes, '  the 
whole  being  combined  and  operating  substantially  as  is  herein  set 
forth. 

JOHN  WATSON. 

•  No.  5406. 

Having  thus  fully  described  my  improvement,  I  wish  it  to  be  un-« 
derstood  that  I  do  not  claim  movable  paddles  as  they  have  before 
been  made  and  worked  in  many  different  ways;  but  what  I  do  claink 
as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  con- 
struction and  arrangement  of  the  apparatus  for  moving  the  paddles, 
substantially  as  described,  consisting  of  a  sliding  bar,  b,  moved  by 
an  eccentric,  that  is  connected  by  means  of  a  stud,  e,  with  a  slit  in 
jointed  brace  f,  to  which  the  paddle  is  affixed,  so  as  to  cause  the 
paddles  to  enter  the  water  radially  and  thus  remain  to  the  centre 
of  their  action,  and  then  to  fall  back  into  an  inclined  position  and 
leave  the  water  freely,  the  action  of  the  paddle  aiding  the  change. 

E.  J.  McCarthy. 

No.  5406. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is  the  application  of  the  lever  and  fulcrum  principle  in 
building  and  supporting  on  the  surface  6f  the  ground  post  and  bar 
or  rail  fence,  as  above  described,  the  said  principle  to  be  applied 
in  the  following  manner: 

After  fastening  the  first  post  permanently,  insert  in  the  mortises 
of  said  post  any  desired  number  of  bars  or  rails,  say  from  three  to 
six,  then  place  a  second  post  on  the  opposite  ends  of  the  bars  or 
rails,  carrying  said  second  post  with  bars  inserted  round  in  a  per- 
pendicular position,  say  to  the'right  of  the  intended  line  of  fence, 
so  far  as  to  make  the  bars  to  operate  as  levers  on  the  first  post, 
then  insert  a  second  set  of  bars  or  rails  in  the  same  mortises  with 
the  first  set  of  bars,  the  tenons  of  one  set  above  the  others  in  the 
second  post,  placing  a  third  post  on  the  opposite  ends  of  the  second 
set  of  bars,  carrying  the  third  post  to  the  left  of  said  intended  line 
to  such  an  angle  as  to  make  the  second  set  of  bars  operate  as 
levers  on  the  second  post,  proceeding  in  the  same  manner,  carrying 
each  succeeding  post  with  bars  inserted  each  way  from  the  intended 
line  of  fence  far  enough  to  bind  the  bars  and  posts  firmly  together, 
supporting  each  set  of  rails,  together  with  the  posts,  firmly  in  their* 
perpendicular  position,  fastening  the  last  post  as  the  first  firmly  in 
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its  place^  all  the  other  posts  being  placed  on  the  surface  of  the 
groand. 

WILLIAM  G.  BRAINARD. 

No.  5407. 

What  I  claim  as  my  inyention^  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is  the  securing  the  corners  of  a  field  fence,  constructed  of 
sawed  rails,  of  the  character-above  described,  by  means  of  keys  of 
a  mitre  or  bevel  form,  applied  in  the  way  and  manner  herein 
described. 

THOS.  J.  HUBBARD. 

No.  5408. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 

Eatent,  is  the  combining  the  clamp  pieces  g,  g,  and  h,  with  the 
ousing  plate  A,  for  the  purpose  of  securii^g  the  pad  leather,  c^  to 
the  same,,  and  causing  the  housing  plate  to  form  the  upper  side  of 
the  pad,  substantially  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purpose  herein  set 
forth. 

I  also  claim  the  manner  of  combining  the  housing  leather  B 
with  the  plate  A,  by  means  of  the  vertical  flanches  K,  K,  the  teip- 
rets  D,  D,  and  screws  f,  f,  substantially  as  herein  set  forth, 

ANDREW  D.  BROWN. 


Patents  renewed  during  1847. 

We  claim  as  our  invention  the  combining  of  the  two  operations 
of  rolling  and  cutting,  substantially  in  the  manner  set  fortb;  that 
is  to  say,  by  means  of  a  revolving  cutter  and  one  or  more  sets  of 
rollers. 

And  we  claim  the  revolving  cutting  apparatus,  substantially  as 
above  described,  whether  it  be  constructed  to  make  circular'  bis- 
cuits, &c.,  &c.,  or  any  other  shape  or  form  whatever. 

JOHN  BRUCE, 
CHARLES  BRUCE. 


Patents  extended  during  the  year  1847. 

And  I  declare  my  invention  under  the  present  letters  patent  to 
consist  in  the  application  to  the  lower  end  of  the  wooden  pile  or 
to  a  metal  pin  or  shaft,  of  a  broad  metal  screw  or  worm,  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  such  a  pile  or  pin  to  be  inserted  into,  or  ex- 
tracted from  the  groove  d,  by  causing  it  to  turn  upon  its  axis,  by 
means  of  cross  levers,  when  it  is   placed   with  its  point    directed 
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upon  penetrable  ground^  and  I  claim  under  the  priviltges  of  the 
before  mentioned  letters  patent,  piles,  pins,  or  shafts,  so  armed 
with  broad  metal  worms  or  screws,  whether  the  same  be  employed 
for  piling  ground,  for  the  support  of  buildings  or  embankments,  or 
to  obtain  a  secure  hold  of  the  ground  for  the  purposes  of  mooring 
or  holding  fast  ships  and  other  floating  or  stationary  bodies. 

A.  MITCHELL. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention  in  my  first  described  improvement^ 
is  making  the  wheel  of  a  railway  carriage  conical  on  its  outer  edge, 
and  cylindrical  between  said  conical  part  and  the  flanch,  for  the' 
purpose  of  adapting  it  to  run  on  curved  reads,  and  applying  it 
thereto,  upon  the  principle  and  in  the  manner  herein  before  set 
forth. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention  in  my  second  described  improve- 
ment, is  the  substituting  of  metallic  plates  (generally  of  wrought 
iron)  for  the  spokes  usually  employed;  and  giving  to  such  plates  a 
form  which  shall  be  conveXj  either  curved  or  conical,  from  the  riot 
to  the  hub  of  the  wheelT 

JOHN  ELGAR. 

Now  to  the  invention  of  this  railway  or  any  of  its  appendages, 
or  to  any  part  of  this  machihery  or  drawing  head  which  has  been 
heretofore  used,  I  make  no  claim  whatever.  But  what  I  do  spe- 
cifically claim  as  my  invention  and  improvement,  is  all  that  com- 
bination and  arrangement  of  machinery,  before  described,  by  which 
the  amount  or  quantity  of  stretch  or  draw  of  the  head  is  dimin- 
ished  or  increased,  at  pleasure,  not  only  as  effected  by  placing  the 
larger  increasing  cog  wheel  on  the  gear  end  of  the  back  roller  of 
the  front  drawing  head  and  the  smaller  or  diminishing  cog  wheel 
on  the  pulley  end,  but  the  order  may  be  reversed  and  the  effect 
will  be  the  same  when  properly  clutched.  And  I  claim  the  im- 
provement not  only  as  applicable  to  this  front  drawing  head,  but 
also  to  the  back  head,  or  to  both  heads,  and  to  all  drawing  heads 
on  which  it  may  be  useful,  and  not  only  as  effected  by  placing  the 
increasing  and  diminishing  cog  wheels  on  the  back  roller,  but  on 
either  roller,  as  most  convenient,  and  not  only  on  the  proportion 
described  above,  as  suitable  for  four  cards,  with  which  I  use  it,  but 
also  as  proportioned  to  any  number  of  cards,  which  can  be  worked 
with  it,  or  to  any  difference  of  drawer  stretch  that  may  be  desired. 

And  I  also  claim  the  application  of  the  b§lt  which  serves  as  a 
carrier  for  the  sliver  between  the  front  drawing  and  delivering 
rollers,  all  which  will  be  more  fully  illustrated  by  reference  to  the 
appended  drawings. 

W.  B.  LEONARD. 
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Disclaimers  entered  during  1847. 

The  said  disclaimant  therefore,  in  pursuance  of  the  statute  of  the 
.United  States  in  that  behalf  provided,  hereby  disclaims  so  much  of 
the  said  invention  and  discovery  which  formed  the  subject  of  the 
said  letters  patent,  as  is  included  in  the  following  words  of  the  said 
specification:  "We  claim  the  combination  of  the  revolving  bands 
H  H,  with  the  cylinder  for  giving  an  even  edge  to  the  paper  at 
each  end  of  the  cylinder,  causing  by  said  arrangement  the  said 
bands  to  revolve  by  tue  cylinder  itself. 

"  We  claim  the  running  of  the  paper  cylinder  A  A  upon  an  in- 
dependent frame  B  B,  resting  upon  rollers,  upon  a  stationary  frame^ 
in  such  manner  as  to  admit  of  a  vibratory  motion  being  communi- 
cated to  said  upper  frame  and  the  parts  appended  thereto,  as  herein 
described. 

"  We  claim  the  combining  of  the  naked  wooden  roller  E  with 
the  roller  D,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  the  broken  paper  or  pulp, 
as  set  forth,  and  so  much,  thereof  as  begins  at  or  near  the  con\7 
mencement  of  the  said  specification,  with  the  words  *  In  our  ma- 
chine the  paper  is  formed  upon  a  revolving  cylinder,  the  construc- 
tion of  which  is  similar  to  the  cylinders  now  in  use,  but  it  is  made 
considerably  larger  in  diameter  than  those  originally  en^ployed,' 
and  ends  with  the  words  ^The  paper  and  the  endless  apron  J  J 
separates  on  their  passing  between  the  rollers  L  L,  the  former  pass- 
ing alone,  as  at  o  o,  towards  the  drying  cylinders  T  T.' "  This 
writing  being  a  disclaimer  of  all  those  parts  of  the  said  specifica- 
tion which  are  applicable  to  machinery  adapted  to  the 'stages  of 
the  process  of  manufacture  of  paper  which  precede  the  first  use  of 
metallic  cylinders,  operating  as  described  in  the  said  specification. 

And  the  said  disclaimant  prays  that  this  disclaimer  may  be  re- 
ceived and  allowed,  and  recorded,  that  so  his  said  patent  and  the 
rights  thereby  secured  may  be  deemed  good  and  valid,  for  so  much 
of  the  said  invention  and  discovery  as  is  not  herein  disclaimed. 

ABIJAH  L.  KNIGHT. 

You  petitioner  obtained  letters  patent  of  the  United  States  for  an 
improvement  in  regulating  the  draught  of  stoves,  which  letters  pa- 
tent are  dated  on  the  26th  day  of  May,  1842;  that  he  has  reason  to 
believe  that,  through  inadvertence  and  mistake,  the  claim  made  in 
the  specification  of  said  letters  patent,  in  the  following  words,  to 
wit,  "  What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  let- 
ters patent,  is  the  application  of  the  expansive  and  contracting 
power  of  a  metallic  rod,  by  different  degrees  of  heat,  to  open  and 
close  a  damper,  which  governs  the  admission  of  air  into  a  stove  or 
other  structure  in  which  it  may  be  used,  by  which  a  more  perfect 
control  over  the  heat  is  obtained  than  can  be  by  a  damper  in  the 
flue,"  is  too  broad,  including  that  of  which  your  petitioner  was  not 
the  first  inventor. 

Your  petitioner,  therefore,  hereby  enters  his  disclaimer  to  sa 
much  of  said  claim  bs  extends  the  application  and  the  expansive  and 
contracting  power  of  a  metallic  rod,  by  different  degrees  of  heat,. 
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to  any  other  use  or  purpose  than  that  of  regulating  the  heat  of  a 
store  in  which  such  rod  shall  be  acted  upon  directly  by  the  heat 
of  the  stoTe  or  the  fire  which  it  contains;  such  disclaimer  is  to  op- 
erate to  the  extent  of  the  interest  in  said  letters  patent  vested  in 
your  petitioner,  who  has  paid  ten  dollars  into  the  treasury  of  the 
United  States,  agreeably  to  the  requirements  of  the  act  of  Congress 
in  that  case  made  and  provided. 

ELISHA  FOOTE. 


The  petition  of  Philo  P.  Stewart  respectfully  represents,  that  he 
is  the  original  patentee  of  a  new  and  improved  summer  and  winter 
cooking  stove,  described  in  letters  patent  issued  to  him  by  the 
United  States  of  America,  bearing  date  the  twelfth  day  of  Septem- 
ber, one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-eight.  That  he  has 
reason  to  believe  that,  through  inadvertence  and  mistake,  the  claim 
made  in  the  specification  of  said  letters  patent  is  too  broad,  includ- 
ing that  of  which  the  said  patentee  was  not  the  original  inventor; 
and  also  that  a  part  of  said  claim  is  expressed  in  a  manner  too 
ra^ue  and  indefinite. 

Your  petitioner,  therefore,  hereby  enters  his  disclaimer  to  all  of 
the  claim  of  the  aforenamed  specification,  except  what  is  in  the  fol- 
lowing words,  to  wit:  ^'  I  claim  the  arrangement  and  action  of  the 
heating  flues,  as  described  in  combination  with  the  fire  place  and 
oven,  irrespective  of  the  form  of  the  stove  in  which  the  said  ar- 
rangement may  now  or  hereafter  be  combined  and  used;"  which  dis- 
claimer is  to  operate  to  the  extent  of  the  interest  in  said  letters 
patent  vested  in  your  petitioner,  who  has  paid  ten  dollars  into  the 
treasury  of  the  United  States,  agreeably  to  the  act  of  Congress  in 
such  cases  made  and  provided.  , 

PHILO  P.  STEWART. 


Patents  reissued  during  the  year  1847. 
No.  91. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is  making  the  top  of  the  metal  ovens  of  cooking  stoves  of 
fire  brick  ot  other  earthy  substance,  when  this  is  combined  with  a 
stove  in  which  the  products  of  combustion  from  the  fire  chamber 
pass  first  over  the  top  of  the  oven,  substantially  as  described, 
whereby  the  heat  in  the  oven  is  equalized,  and  the  vapors  or  gasses 
evolved  in  the  oven  are  absorbed,  and  carried  oflF,  as  described. 

I  also  claim  the  arrangement  of  the  posts  by  which  I  supply  the 
fire  with  heated  air,  said  arrangement  consisting  mainly  of  the 
apertures  in  the  front  plate  or  door,  and  the  plate  (S)  in  front  of 
which  the  air  riiust  descend  on  its  passage  to  the  grate  bars.  The 
heating  of  the  admitted  air  has  been  attempted  under  other  arrange- 
ments, and  I  limit  my  claim  in  this  particular,  therefore,  to  the 
special  combination  of  parts  by  which  I  attain  this  end. 

^  SAMUEL  PIERCE. 
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No.  92. 


What  I  claim,  therefore,  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure 
by  letters  patebt,  is  the  combining  of  the  piston  of  a  steam  en- 
gine with  the  follower  or  platen  of  a  press,  by  the  interposition 
of  the  two  progressive  levers,  substantially  as  herein  described, 
whereby  the  direct  and  constant  force  of  the  steam  piston  shall 
operate  the  follower  or  platen  by  a  force  increasing  in  the  ratio 
of  the  increased  resistance,  or  nearly  so,  as  described. 

PHILOS  B.  TYLER. 

No.  93. 

The  course  of  the  draught  in  my  stove  is  the  same  with  that  of 
others  previously  made,  and  does  not,  therefore,  form  any  part  of 
my  claim  to  novelty.  But  what  I  do  claim  as  new,  and  desire  to 
secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  manner  described  of  forming  the 
partition^  between  the  descending  flues  and  the  ascending  flue  in 
the  rear  of  the  oven,  by  means  of  which  I  increase  the  radiating 
surface  of  the  rear  oVen  plate,  and  augment  the  temperature  of  that 
part.  I  also  claim  the  forming  of  the  heated  air  flues  in  the  bot- 
tom plate,  by  casting  the  partitions  B,  B,  V,  formed,  and  connect- 
ing them  with  the  heated  air  space  between  the  fire  chamber  and 
the  oven,  in  the  manner  described. 

JAMES  WILSON. 

No.  94. 

Having  thus  fully  described  my  improvement,  what  I  claim  as 
my  invention  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent  is,  the  combi- 
nation of  the  bolt  with  the  hinge,  in  such  manner  that  a  portion  of 
it  enters  between  the  two  parts  of  the  hinge,  at  the  joint,  so  as  to 
brace  on  one  side,  while  the  hook  on  the  bolt  firmly  secures  it  on 
the  other  side:  the  whole  being  constructed  substantially  in  the 
manner  and  for  the  purpose  described. 

JOHN  PLANT. 

No.  95. 

What  I  claim  «s  my  invention  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent  is,  first,  combining  the  hot  air  chamber  which  surrounds  or 
is  in  cont?ict  with  the  fire  chamber,  with  the  oven,  by  means  of  an 
apertuie,  to  establish  a  communication  between  them  for  heated 
air;  substantially  as  described. 

Secondly,  connecting  the  oven  with  the  flue  or  exit  pipe,  by 
means  of  an  aperture,  with  or  without  a  valve,  for  the  escape  of 
the  contents  of  the  oven  into  the  flue,  as  described.  And  this  I  also 
claim  in  combination  with  the  described  connexion  between  the 
oven  and  the  hot  air  chamber,  as  described,  whereby  a  communi- 
cation is  established  between  the  flue  and  hot  air  chamber,  through 
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the  oven,  as  described.  And,  lastly,  I  claim  extendingihe  flue  into 
the  oven,  in  combination  with  the  further  provision  £or  heating  the 
oven  by  its  connexion  with  the  hot  air  chamber,  as  described. 

ANSON  ATWOOD. 

No.  96. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent  is,  the  application  of  the  stock  (e)  and  the  arm  (S)  in  com- 
bination with  the  other  parts  or  elements  of  machinery,  substan- 
tially in  the  manner  described,  and  for  the  purposes  above  set  forth. 

WILLIAM  HOVEY. 

»o.  97 .r 

Having  thus  set  forth  my  invention  or  improvements,  that  which 
I  claim  as  original  with  me,  is  as  fc/llows: 

I  claim  the  following  elements  or  members  or  their  mechanical 
equivalents,  in  combination,  viz: 

1.  The  bell  9.  2d.  The  striking  apparatus,  towards  and  under, 
or  by  the  side  of  and  above  the  railway.  3d.^  The  apparatus  which 
extends  from  the  striking  apparatus,  towards  and  under,  or  by  the 
side  of  and  above  the  railway,  and  is  actuated  by  the  engine  tender 
or  car  of  a  train  of  cars,  for  the  purpose  of  winding  up  the  weight 
of  the  striking  apparatus.  4th.  The  detaching  apparatus,  or  that 
by  which  the  weight  is  supposed  to  fall  and  operate  the  striking 
apparatus.  6th.  The  restoring  or  resetting  apparatus,  or  that  by 
which  the  various  parts  of  the  mechanism  are,  after  eaich  ringing 
of  the  bell,  restored  to  the  correct  positions,  to  be  again  operated 
by  a  succeeding  car  or  train  of  cars. 

And  I  also  claim  the  lever  6,  crank  f,  rod  h,  slide  rod  i,  and 
catch  k,  or  any  equivalent  combination,  (either  with  or  without  a 
restoring  apparatus  or  weight  w,)  when  applied  and  operated  in 
the  above  described  manner,  by  an  engine  or  car,  for  the  purpose 
of  liberating  or  setting  in  motion  or  action  the  power  by  which  the 
Striking  apparatus  is  caused  to  sound  the  bell,  said  power,  whether 
a  weight  or  substitute,  being  prepared  by  an  attendant  or  person  to 
operate  on  such  liberation,  all  as  above  specified. 

SAMUEL  NICOLSON. 

No.  98. 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is  forming  the  valves  for  the  passage  of  fluids,  by  means 
of  elastic  lips,  substantially  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purposes 
described. 


ELIJAH  PRATT. 


No.  99. 


What  I  claim  as  my  invention   and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is  making  the  top  of  the  metal  ovens  of  cooking  stoves  of 
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fire  brick  or  other  earthy  substance)  when  this  is  combined  with  a 
stoYe  in  which  the  products  of  combustion  from  the  fire  chamber 
pass  first  orer  the  top  of  the  oven^  substantially  as  described) 
whereby  the  heat  in  the  oven  is  equalized/and  the  yapors  or  gases 
evolved  in  the  oven  are  absorbed  and  carried  off,  as  described. 

I  also  claim  the  arrangement  of  the  parts  by  which  I  supply  the 
fire  with  heated  air,  said  arrangement  consisting  mainly  of  the 
apertures  in  the  front  plate  or  doors,  and  the  plate  (s)  in  front  of 
which  the  air  must  descend  #n  its  passage  to  the  |;rate  bars;  the 
heating  of  the  admitted  air  has  been  attempted  under  other  ar- 
rangements, and  I  limit  myself  in  this  particular,  therefore,  to 
the  special  combination  of  parts  by  which  I  attain  this  end. 

And,  finally,  I  claim  making  the  plate  of  that  part  of  the  oven 
which  extends  under  the  grate,  in  the  manner  substantially  as  de- 
scribed, and  connected  with  a  receptacle  for  ashes  at  the  bottom, 
for  the  purpose  of  discharging  the  ashes  that  fall  from  the  grate, 
as  described;  whereby  I  am  enabled  to  heat  this  part  of  the  oven 
more  effectually  and  equally,  and  to  avoid  the  burning  out  of  the 
grates  as  described. 

SAI^UEL  PIERCE. 

No.    100. 

Having  thus  fully  described  the  nature  and  object  of  our  inven- 
tion, and  distinctly  pointed  out  the  manner  in  which  the  same  may 
be  carried  into  operation-;  and  having  also  described  one  form  of 
machinery  which  may  be  used  in  the  manufacturing  of  various 
articles  upon  our  plan,  we  do  hereby  declare  that  we  do  not  now 
clailoA  the  manner  of  constructing  this  particular  machine,  but  that 
the  same  has  been  herein  described  for  the  express  purpose  of 
showing  to  the  workman  a  particular  mode  of  procedure  in  effect- 
ing such  manufacture;  but  what  we  do  cfaim,  and  desire  to  secure 
by  letters  patent,  is  the  within  described  manner  of  making  arti- 
cles of  leather,  such  as  are  herein  designated:  that  is  to  say,  the 
making  them  without  seams  or  joinings,  either  by  cement  or 
otherwise;  the  leather  of  which  they  are. made  being  split  so  as.  to 
leave  solid  edges  as  described;  and  this  we  claicn,  irrespective  of 
any  particular  machine  or  apparatus,  by  which  the  splitting  oT  the 
leather  may  be  effected. 

DURAND, 
PECQUEUR. 

No.    101.  .  \ 

What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desii'e  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is,  first:  The  method  of  manufacturing  malleable  or  wrought 
iron  direct  from  the  ore,  by  means  of  a  furnace  combining  a  cham- 
ber containing  the  charge  of  ore*  and  fuel,  with  a  closed  forge  fire 
below  the  same  and  communicating  therewith,  containing  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  charge  and  the^loup  of  wiought  iron  formed 
therein;  said  forge  fire  being  provided  with  a  large  door,  for  ik^ 
82* 
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'introduction  of  e  portion  of  the  cfaarge^  for  shuttitig  in  and  con- 
fining the  charge,  excluding  the  air  therefrom  during  the  process^ 
removing  the  loup  when  formed,  and  clearing  out  the  fire  prepara- 
tory to  another  charge. 

Secondly.  The  uae  of  movable  bars  or  slides  in  combination  with 
the  said  closed  forge  fire  and  chamb^,  inserted  and  passing  through 
the  charge,  to  serve  as  a  temporary  grating  to  sustain  the  upper 
portion  of  the  charge,  or  a  new  charge,  whilst  the  lower  portion  is 
Durning  down/  and  thie  loup  is  taken  out. 

ALEXANDER  DICKERSON; 

No.  102; 

.  What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  secure  by  letters 
patent,  is  the  combination  of  either  or  both  the  additional  boiling 
chambers  with  the  front  boiling  chamber  or  chambers,  fire  place 
and  elevated  oven  of  the  cooking  ran^e,  substantially  as  herein  be- 
fore described,  my  improvement  enabling  me  to  increase  the  capa- 
city of  the  said  cooking  apparatus,  in  the  manner  set  forth. 

And  I  also  claim,  in  combination  with  the  front  and  rear  boiling^ 
chambers,  on  eithir  side  of  the  fire  place,  the  additional  side  flues 
and  dampers,  by  which  the  volatile  products  of  combustion  may  be 
made  to  circulate  around  the  lower  portion  of, the  first  boiler  be- 
fore passing  to  the  additional  boiler,  substantially  as  herein  de- 
scribed. 

And  I  further  claim  the  so  arranging  either  of  the  additibnal 
boiling  chambers,  the  front  boiling  chamber  and  fire  place,  sub- 
'Stantially  as  exhibited  in  Fig.  3,  that  the  heat  radiated  directly 
from  the  fire  place  may  be  caused  to  impinge  against  the  secontlary 
boiler  without  beiog  improperly  obstructed  by  the  front  boiler; 
the  object. of  such  arrangement  being  to  enable  one  to  employ  on 
the  additional  boiler  in  the  additional  chamber  the  heat  radiating 
directly  from  the  fire,  for  the  purpose  of  effectually  raising  the 
liquid  contents  of  the  additional  boili/ig  vessel  to  a  boiling  tempe- 
rature, as  herein  before  specified. 

MOSES  POND.     . 

No.  103. 

4 

Having  completed  the  description  of  the  machinery,  I  shall  now 
proceed  to  Fpecifically  point  out  those  parts  I  claim  as  my  inven- 
tion, and. hold  to  be  original  and  new. 

First.  I  claim  impregnating,  or  medicating,  the  vapor  bath  by 
means  of  the  tube  (a  a)  and  hollow  screw-stopper,  (v,)  with  holes^ 
or  openings,  (s  s,)  in  said  stopper,  through  which  the  liquid  in  the 
cup,  (w  w,)  will  pass  into  the  tube,  (u  u,)  when  the  stopper  is  un- 
screwed, as  herein  described,  in  combination  with  the  conducting 
pipe,  (c  c,)  through  which  the  vapor  passes  to   the  tub,  A  A  A  A. 

I  also  claim,  in  combination  with  the  bathing  tub,  the  showering 
apparatus,  above  mentioned,  and  the  discharge,  or  alarm  pipe,  for 
t^e  object  herein  beifo/e  net  forth,  and,  Ukewi^e,^  the  cireulai^  cat' 
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tain,  (i  i  i  i,)  for  enclosing  t)ic  bather  while  taking  the  f^hower 
bath;  Said  curtain  being  operated  by  the  several  cords  (riTl'Tl' 
•^  o')  working  with  the  roller,  or  cylinder,  (n,")  as  explained  in  the 
foregoing  description. 

J.  WRIGHT  WARREJI,  Jr. 

No.  104. 

''  Having  thus  fxrUy  described  the  construction  and  operation  of 
my  improvements  to  the  fanning  mil),  what  I  claim  therein  as  new, 
&nd  desire  to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  adjustable  groove 
plates,  s  d,  for  confining  the  screens  to  the  sides  of  the  shore,  B, 
and,  in  combination  therewith,  the  manner  of  securing  the 
screeifis  firmly  in*  any  desired  position  by  the  rods,  p  p,  and  screw 
liuts,  q  q,  substantially  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purposes  herein 
BCt  forth. 

I  also  claim  the  arrangement  of  the  vibrating  and  rotating  screens 
with  each  other,  in  such  manner  that,  by  tilting  the  screen,  4,  (or 
,  its  equivalent,)  in  one  direction,  the  vibrating  screens  will  be 
brought  into  combination  with  the  rotating  screens,  and,  by  tilting 
the  screen  4  in  an  opposite  direction,  the  vibrating  screens  will  be 
disconnected  from  the  rotating  screens,  and  brought  into  combina- 
tion with  the  tail  board,  G,  substantially  as  herein  set  forth. 

DANIEL  CLOW. 


Additio7ial  improvements  to  letters  patent. 

[No.  82. 

Having  thus  fully  made  known  the  nature  of  my  improvements 
on  the  machinery  or  apparatus  for  the  forging,  stamping,  and  cut- 
ting of  iron  and  other  substances,  what  I  claim  therein  as  new,  and 
desire  to  have  added  to  the  letters  patent  therefor,  is  the  causirig 
•  of  the  recoil  and  resilience  of  the  anvil,  by  the  stroke  of  the  ham- 
mer, to  open  the  steam  valve  for  the  admission  of  steam  into  the 
cylir>der,  the  same  being  effected  by  means  of  a  latch,  a  trigger 
and  their  appendages,  or  other  equivalent  devices,  whether  ar- 
ranged in  the  manner  herein  fully  described  or  in  any  other  by 
which  the  machine  is  made  to  operate  on  the  same  principle  by 
analogous  means. 

JAMES  NASMYTH. 

No.  83. 

Having  thus  fully  described  the  construction  and  operation  of 
my  improvement  on  the  combined  rocking  chair  and  fan,  as  origi- 
nally patented  by  me,  what  I  claim  therein*  as  new,  and  desire  to 
secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  placing  the  fan  in  a  frame,  secured 
to  the  back  of  the  chair  and  projecting  over  the  seat  of  the  same^ 
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combined  with  the  cords,  f  f,  and  bmse  pieoeS|  (or  m  platform,)  AA| 
to  which  the  rockers  are  connected  in  such  a  manner  that  the  ti- 
bration  of  the  chair  on  its  rockers  will  impart  motion  to  the  fan^ 
substantially  as  herein  set  forth. 

CHAS.  HORST. 

No.  84. 

What  we  claim  as  o^ur  additional  ia:provementy  and  desire  to  se- 
cure by  letters  patent,  is  the  connecting  the  respective  shanks  of  > 
the  knobs  to  each  other  and  to  the  lock,  by  means  of  the  tooth  in 
the  halved  portion  of  one  ahank  fitting  into  an  aperture  in  the 
halved  portion  of  the  other,  and  being  confined  to  each  other  by  the 
tumbler,  i,  the  tube  projecting  from  the  side  of  the  lock,  and  the 
escutcheon,  £.  secured  to  the  door,  combined  and  operating  with 
each  other  suostantially  as  herein  set  forth. 

L.  R,  LIVINGSTON, 
JOHN  J.  ROGGEN, 
CALVIN  ADAMS. 
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